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NOTES ON DATES 


Muslim dates are given according to the Hijra era or the event 
marking Prophet Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina. 
Although he arrived in Medina on 24 September 622, seventeen years 
later the Second Caliph ’Umar (634-44) instituted Muslim dating on the 
basis of the lunar months, beginning with Muharram. Thus the first 
Muharram was calculated to have fallen on 16 July 622. The adoption 
of the lunar calendar leads to the loss of one year every thirty-three years _ 
of the Roman calendar. Hence 1407 Hijra (H) or Anno Hegirae (AH) 
begins in September 1986 AD and not in 2029. Of the two dates sepa- 
rated by an oblique in this book, the first is the Hijra (H) or Anno 
Hegirae (AH) and the second is AD. Where neither H nor AD is 
mentioned alongwith dates, AD is invariably implied. | 

All equivalent dates have been taken from Wustenfeld-Mahler’ sche 
Vergleichungs- T abellen. 


NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION 


The limitations of the press forbid our using the full range of diacritical 
marks, which alone would have ensured perfect accuracy and consistency. 
Persian transliteration system in the Persian-English Dictionary by F. Stein- 
gass has been largely followed but only long vowels carry a macron, thus 
a,i, i. The Hindi diphthong in such words as Ra‘o or Bada‘ini is marked 
by the sign ‘an apostrophe. Undotted ayn is marked by the sign’ and 
‘represents the hamzah. Place names of India in particular have not been 
marked and generally modern spellings have been preferred. 
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Introduction 


Commenting on the imperialistic traditions in Islamic studies, C. J. 
Adams says, | 


“With very few exceptions the Western scholarly tradition tends to 
look upon Islam as a monolithic structure, having well-defined norms 
for belief and practice. These are usually identified with the reigning 
attitudes among Sunni Muslims, for which reason the latter are often 
called ‘orthodox’. When in the course of Islamic history groups have 
differed from the alleged norms, or chosen other norms, the tendency 
has been to consider such people deviant, to assign them a role some- 
where outside the main stream of Islamic life or perhaps to ignore 
them altogether.” | 7 


Adams goes on to say, 


“The most important scholarly casualty of the ‘monolithic’ set of 
mind are the Isna “Ashari Shi’a, the great majority ShV’i community of 
Iran, Iraq, and the Indian subcontinent. Because the Shi’a have not 
belonged to the heart of Islam as scholars have conceived that heart, 
they have received only a fraction of the attention devoted to the 
Sunni community. In consequence, when scholars write of Islamic 
theology, their attention is given exclusively to Sunni thinkers; 
when they discuss the development of Islamic law, the subject for 
consideration is jurisprudential development in Sunni Islam. Ack- 
nowledgement is normally given to the fact that the Shi’a differ from 
Sunni opinions, but the differences are minimized, and it is seldom © 
thought necessary to consider Shi’i views at length in order to under- 
stand their peculiar spirit and religious Weltanschauung.”’ 


Pointing out the differences between the Sunni and Shi’i ethos, Adams says, 


‘‘The important facts are that differences do exist between Sunni and 
Shvi Muslims, that these differences are great and important, that they 
are little noted in contemporary scholarship, and that they deserve 
the fullest and closest treatment. One may go so far as to say that the 
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2 History of Isné ’Ashari Sh’is in India 


fundamental ethos of Shi’ism differs from that of the Sunnis. Whereas 
the Sunni Muslim is preoccupied above all else with the awesome 
majesty of a Sovereign Lord who has commanded men to live in a 
prescribed way, his Shi’i brother builds his religious devotions around 
the themes of suffering and martyrdom, normally exhibiting a far 
greater element of emotional outpouring in the expression of his piety. 
Further, the Shi’a feels himself to have a closer and more personal 
relationship to the Divine reality through the living imam and _ his 
representatives among the mujtahids of the community. The citation 
of basic differences could be multiplied in other fields such as the 
science of hadis or the role accorded to philosophy. European, 
particularly French, scholarship has paid more attention to the unique 
character of Shi’i Islam than has North American study. We cited 
above the numerous writings of Henry Corbin, who is perhaps the 
principal figure. There is, however, a clear need for greater attention 
to this field of endeavour. The desideratum is a series of works detail- 
ing the unique history of Shi’i thought, practice, and institutions for 
their own sakes and without the stigma of their being considered 
“heterodox” and “deviant”. There is an incalculable wealth of both 
primary materials and secondary studies in Arabic and Persian 
awaiting the attention of assiduous scholars.’?! 


In the spring of 1946 John Norman Hollister submitted his thesis, The 
Shi'a of India to the Faculty of the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, U.S. A. in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He says, 


“The study of The Shi’a of India was undertaken, at the Suggestion of 
Dr. Murray T. Titus when he was completing his most useful work 
on Indian Islam. He realized that the historical development of Islam 
in India was permeated with, and sometimes controlled by, other 
influences. Many of these were truly Islamic yet strongly at variance 
with ‘orthodox’ positions and their rea] nature was concealed. Some 
of the influences were assuredly Shi’ite, though by no means all. There 
was room for some one to explore the part that Shi’tsm had played in 
Indian Islam.’’? | | 


1 QC, J. Adams, Islamic religious tradition in Leonard Binder, The study of the Middle 
East, New York, 1976, pp. 82-84. See also, the role of Shaykh al-Tisi in the evolu- 
tion of a formal science of jurisprudence among the Shi’a in Co-Memorial Millenary 
of Shaykh al-Tiist, edited by Mohammad Wa’iz-zadah, Mashhad, 1976, pp. 3-14, For 
comments on Adam’s remarks on the evolution of ijtthéd see Murtaza Mutahhari, 
Ithami az Shaykhu‘t- Ta‘ifa, Persian paper in the Persian section of the above, pp. 
231-36. | 

2 J. N. Hollister, The Shi’a of India, London, 1953, p. 1. 
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Introduction 3 


Hollister’s book is divided into two parts. The first part deals with the 
Isna ’Ashariyyas and the second part deals with the Isma’iliyyas and their 
Must’ali and the Nizari branches. Chapters one and two deal with the 
main principle of Shi’ism. Chapters third and fourth deal with the Isna 
*Ashariyyas and the chapters fifth and sixth outline the biographies of the 
Imams of the Isna ’Ashariyyas. Chapters seventh to tenth describe the 
advent of the Isna ’Ashari Shi’is in India. They largely deal with the 
political history of the Bahmani and successor kingdoms, the Mughal 
period, the Sultans of Kashmir and the kingdom of Awadh. ‘The political 
and the diplomatic relations of the above rulers with the Iranian kings 
amount to the history of the Isna ’Ashari Shi’is in the Hollister’s book. 
Chapter eleventh on the Muharram deals with the modern Muharram 
celebration in different parts of India. Chapter twelfth on the “Shiite 
Community Today’ comprises short notes on the Shi’as in different 
parts of India and on Shi’i-Sunni relations. The work is based mainly 
on modern sources in English and Urdu. 

A total indifference to Shi’ism is exhibited by P. Hardy who translated 
and summarised excerpts on Islam in Medieval India in the Sources of 
Indjan tradition edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. Hardy says, “Ihe most 
important schism in Muslim civilization is that caused by the Shia 
the party of ’Ali.” Hardy is imbued with the imperialistic attitude 
towards Islam in blaming the Shi’is. Justifying his deletion of Shi'is from 
the Islam in medieval India he says, ‘“‘Although the Shi’a were influential 
at the Mughal court in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
enjoyed adherents among the rulers of the Deccan Muslim kingdoms which 
appeared in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, their contribution to 
medieval Muslim thought in India has not been considered sufficiently 
distinctive in its social and political overtones to be included in the 
readings.’’? 

The Shi’is were and are contemptuously called as Rafiza, Rafizin or 
Rafizis. The word RAfiza is translated into English as deserter and was 
first applied by the Sunnis to those who renounced their allegiance to 
Zayd, a grandson of Imam Husayn who propounded the theory that 
the armed uprising was indispensable for the imdm to assert his rights 
and that an inferior could supersede a superior in imamate. Gradually 
the word Rafizi came to be used for all the devotees (Shi’as) of Imam "Ali 
and Ahl-i Bayt, particularly for the ghulat (extremists). Some Sunni autho- 
rities condemn Shi’is as heretics and infidels; borrowing analogy from 
Christian Church the orientalists dub them as schismatics; Hardy follows 
the same line. 


The Shi’is, however, believe that the members of the Prophet’s Ahl-i 


3 Wm. T. de Bary, Sources of Indian Tradttion, Columbia, 1959, pp. 374, 377. 
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Bayt (household) were custodians of the entire corpus of the Divine 
revelations and the Prophet’s traditions. Consequently their devotees or 
Shi’is have closest proximity to the Prophet Muhammad’s sunna and 
shari’a than other Islamic sects. Shi’is do respect the Prophet’s wives and 
companions but evaluate their achievements in the light of their consistent 
devotion to the Prophet and his Ahl-i Bayt. | 

As a gate-way of knowledge, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, 
Imam "Ali ibn Abi Talib strengthened the foundations of learning and 
spiritual traditions laid by the Prophet. His successors and devotees 
assiduously followed in their predecessors’ foot-steps. The Persecution of 
the Shi’is and destruction of their libraries have deprived the world of the 
corpus of their basic intellectual traditions. The Shi’i bibliographical and 
ryjal (biographical) works bring to light only a very small portion of the 
contributions of the Imams and their companions. Only a few works have 
survived. Some later scholars were mainly concerned to preserve the 
existing literature in their compilations. They paid no attention to 
critically examining them. In Akbar’s reign the compilers of the Tarikh-i 
Alfi could not lay their hands on Isma’ili sources. They go on to say that 
the standard Sunni works contained versions of the belief and history of 
the Isna ’Asharis which were not traceable in the Shi'i works, and no 
correct estimate of the Isn& ’Asharis was possible on the basis of Sunni 
works alone.* 

A large number of Shi’i scholars did not disclose their identity for fear 
of Sunni persecution. Nevertheless the sectarian beliefs of some of them 
came to be known in their own life time or in subsequent centuries. The 
religious and literary works of only a few Shi’i scholars reflect their sectarian 
beliefs. The Sunni tradition of rejecting ahadis (plural of hadis) on the 
ground that the narrators or one of the narrators in chains of the ahdadis 
was a Shi’i has preserved the names of a large number of Shi’i scholars. 

The Sunni historians glorify persecution of the Shi’is by their Sunni 
caliphs and rulers. The Indian Sunni scholars also do not hesitate to refer 
to the persecution of Shi’is in order to demonstrate their ruler’s concern 
to promote the pious laws of the “illustrious Sunni shari’a”. The sixteenth 
century historian Mulla *Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada‘aini of Akbar’s court was 

appalled at the policy of the protection of the Shi’is which the Emperor 
had initiated for political reasons. According to him the number of the 
Shi’is in his days was not large but in the interest of the preservation 
of Sunni way of life he advocates that the movement should be nipped 
in the bud or else they would like ibn ‘Alqami, the prime minister of 
the last *Abbasid caliph, al-Musta’sim (640-56 /1242-58) treacherously 


4 Tarikh-i Alfi, compiled by a board of scholars in Akbar’s reign, India Office Library, 
London Msg,, Ethé 132, 4. 295a. ' 
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destroy the Mughal empire.5 Consequently in Bada‘ini’s Muntakhabu‘t- 
tawarikh, the Shi’is, whom the author considered as the fifth columnists, 
are frequently mentioned. | 
The Zakhiratu‘l-khawanin compiled by Shaykh Farid Bhakkari in 1060- 
61/1650-51 and the Ma‘asiru‘l-umara’ by Nawwab Samsamu‘d-Dawla 
Shah Nawaz Khan, comprising the biographies of the Muslim and Hindu 
dignitaries of the Mughal court from 1500 to about 1780 A. D., tell us of 
the sectarian beliefs of some noblemen. In other sources we get the 
informations about the religious beliefs of Mughal dignitaries only 
incidentally. For example, Shah Nawaz does not make any comments 
about the religious beliefs of Ahmad Beg Khan, the nephew of Ibrahim 
Khan Fathjang. The latter was the son of I’timadu‘d-Dawla Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg and the brother of Nar Jahan. Describing atrocities perpetrated by 
Ahmad Beg Khan, the governor of Siwistan and his brother Mirza Yusuf, 
Yasuf Mirak bin Mir Abu‘l-Qésim Namkin, the author of the Mazhar- 
Shahjahani, says, “Obviously the Shi’i faith considers the persecution of 
the Sunnis as the best form of worship.” Had Ahmad Beg Khan been a 
kind governor, Yasuf Mirak would have never told us about the religious 
beliefs of Ahmad Beg Khan. The present work (A Socio-intellectual History 
of the Shiis in India) has been reconstructed on the basis of . similar stray 
remarks inthe contemporary and near-contemporary sources. No attempts 
have been made to force Shi’ism on the personalities discussed in the 
present work. 
The political structure of the Shi’i rulers of the Deccan and for that 
‘matter the political structure of the Safawids in Iran was based on the 
administrative frame-work of the Abbasid caliphs and the Turkic ruling — 
dynasties of Iran. Neither did the Safawid rulers of Iran nor the Shi'ii 
rulers of Deccan evolve a new political theory or pattern of the central 
or provincial structures of their kingdoms. The traditional Ghazalian 
tradition of polity was the principal basis of Shiri rule. The only diffe- 
rence was that the Shi’i rulers considered the twelfth Imam as the de facto 
ruler of the world, they themselves being his deputies. The Shi'i impact 
was felt because of the individual contribution of the Shi’i dignitaries 
and scholars. Some rulers and ministers made significant contributions 
to the promotion of Shi’ism in the Deccan. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the impact of Shi’ism in the rest of India assumed 
tangible shape because of the intellectual contributions of the Shii 
dignitaries of the Mughal Emperors. The policy of the peaceful co- 
existence of Akbar and his successors, which some Shi’i ministers and 
administrators helped their Emperors to strengthen, enabled the Shi'is 


5 Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada‘ini, Najatu'r-Rashid, Lahore, 1976, pp. 369-70. 
6 Yasuf Mirak, Mazhar-i Shahjahant, Hyderabad, Sind 1962, p. 156. 
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to lead a peaceful life and to compete with contemporaries in all spheres 
of political, social and intellectual life. Consequently, Shi’i intellectuals 
left an indelible mark on the administration, culture and social life of 
India. Naturally the Shi’i contributions to the intellectual milieu of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century India call for a detailed examination. 
The present work is a humble attempt in this direction. | 

In the eighteenth century the establishment of Shi’i provincial dynasties 
in Bengal and Awadh and the growing domination of the Shi’i dignitaries 
over their Emperors, who were unable to assert their authority, stimulated 
the Shi’is to openly declare their beliefs. The Sunni intellectuals such as 
Shah Waliu‘llah (1145/1732-1176/ 1762), his son Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz 
(1159/1746-1239/1824) of Delhi and Qazi Sana‘u‘llah of Panipat (1138/ 
1725-26-1245/1829) became spear-heads of the movement to stem the 
tide of Shi’ism and the Sunni Tafziliyya tendencies. The Shi’i *ulama‘ 
also plunged themselves to the task of refuting the Sunni polemical 
works, : 

Modern monographs on Indian ruling dynasties refer to Shi’ism in 
passing. For example History of the Medieval Deccan edited by H. K. 
Sherwani and P. M. Joshi in two volumes refers to so-called Shi’i 
atrocities but does not care to inform the readers about Shi’ism. The 
second volume of the above work which deals exclusively with art, archi- 
tecture, literature, siifism and social development does not assign a 
chapter to Shi’ism. It has been taken as a heterodox movement unworthy 
of finding place in the history edited by a Sunni, although a considerable 
number of the rulers of the successive Bahmani states were Shi’is and 
made singular contributions to the development of Shi’ism in India. 

The modern historians of the Mughal rule in India hardly refer to 
Shiis. The historians of religions and siifism distort facts about Shi’ism 
and Indian Shi’i leaders in order to glorify the image of Sunni reformers. 
In a seminar defending anti-Shi’i movement launched by Shah Wali- 

ullah, K. A. Nizami Stated owas ees the book Izélatu‘l-khifa' (sic) was 
the result of certain controversies raging amongst the Shi’a and the 
Sunni scholars.......... Sayyid Dildar ’Ali had, at this time, em-. 
phasised the need of separate Shi’a congregational prayers.’?? The state- 
ment exhibits Nizami’s abysmal ignorance of Indian Shi’ scholars. Per- 
haps he does not know that Sayyid Dildar ’Ali was born in 1166/1752-53 
while Shah Waliu‘llah died in 1176/1762. In the last years of Shah 
Waliu‘llah, Sayyid Dildar ’Ali had been receiving his early education. 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s Tuhfa-i Isni “Ashariyya in Persian gave rise to a 
plethora of Shi’i defensive literature in Persian and later on in Urdu. 
The books dealing with counter-refutations of each other are enormous. 


7 S. T. Lokhandwala (ed.), Indian contemporary Islam, Simla 197] » p. 434, 
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What is wanting is a scientific analysis of Shi’'i intellectual contributions 
in other spheres of life. | 

Like the Sunni intellectuals devoted to Ghazali (450/1058-505/1111) 
the Shi’is did not discourage the study of sciences and philosophy. The 
Shi’i intellectuals significantly enriched sciences and philosophy. As 
early as the seventeenth century the Shi’i intellectuals were imbued with 
the interest in the European sciences and philosophy. The present work 
discusses both the classical and Western influences on the Shi’i scientists 
and philosophers. ‘The contributions made by the traditional °ulama* 
to enrich science and philosophy have also been analysed. | 

Until the end of the eighteenth century the Shi’i intellectuals in India 
were largely Iranian immigrants. It was from the end of the eighteenth 
century that Shi’is born in India began to enrich the intellectual life of 
the country. Consequently the intellectual history of Shi’as in India 1s 
the history of Iranian immigrants who brought about an intermingling 
of the best intellectual traditions of their country with Indian culture 
and society. | 

The present work is based on the contemporary and near contemporary 

- sources. The period covered in this work is so large and the sources 
so varied that it is not possible to critically examine them here. The 

/ details of Arabic sources may be studied in Brockelmann’s Geschichte dar 

' rabischen litteratur von C. B., Weimar-Berlin, 1898-1902. C. A. Storey’s 
Persian Literature, a bio-bibliographical survey, vol. I and vol. II (incom- 
plete) is the best guide-book on Persian sources. The Kashfu‘l-hujub 
wa‘l-istar by 1’j4z Husayn Kinturi is an important Shi'i bibliographical 
work. More comprehensive is az-Karta ila’ tasanif ash Shi?a by Agha 
Buzurg Tehrani in several volumes. The works drawn upon for the 
present study are listed in the bibliography. 

The problems of production have led the publishers to divide the book 
‘nto two volumes. The first volume brings the history from the Prophet 
Muhammad’s days down to the martyrdom of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari 
in Jumada IT 1019/September 1610. Chapters on Shi'i struggle for 
existence in the Northern India, the Shi’i ’ulama‘, Shi’?i contributions to 
philosophy, science and literature in India, the commemoration of the 
tragedy of Karbala (’Ashiira) and the Shvis and modernism have been 
included in the second volume. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Early Isn@ Ashari Shi’ ism 


Shi’a is an Arabic word which occurs in several Qur‘anic verses. 
According to Arabic lexicons, the friends or followers of a person are 
called his Shi’as.2 The word Shi’a is singular but is used alike for all 
forms and genders. The term Shi’ means conforming to Shi’aism. — 

The devotees of Prophet Muhammad, his Ahl-i Bayt or Ahl al-Bayt, 
(members of the family defined by the Prophet), or Al (nearer or nearest 
relations), or qurba (relatives or kinsmen), or “itrat3 (near relations), 
are Shiis. According to the Prophet’s own definition members of the _ 
Ahl-i Bayt, Al, qurba, or *itrat are the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, 
"Ali ibn Abi Talib, the Prophet’s daughter (F atima) and her two sons, 
Hasan and Husayn. The Prophet’s wives are not included in this res- 
tricted circle. This is confirmed by the exegetists of the Qur‘an and works 
of hadis. For example the following verse says : 


“Allah’s wish is but to remove uncleanliness from you, O Folk of the 
Household (AAl al-bayt) and cleanse you with a thorough cleansing.’’4 


Before this verse was revealed, the Prophet took Hasan, Husayn, ’Ali 
and Fatima under a striped cloak and declared ‘‘These are members 
of my Ahi al-Bayt’’.5 According to the Prophet’s wife, Umm-Salima, 


1 Qur‘an, XXVIIT, 15, XXXVII, 83. 

2 See al-Qdamis, Taju‘l-aris, Lisanu‘l-Arab. 

3 The word occurs in the Prophet’s last sermon, “I leave behind with you two 
“weighty [things]? Book of Allah and my *itrat ("itratt). Verily they are inse- 
parable until they meet me on the Day of Resurrection at the pool in the paradise 
(kKawsar). You (Muslims) should hold them fast in order to save yourselves from 
going astray.”? Imam ’Ali and Imam Hasan also referred to the above Prophetic 
injunctions in their sermons. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Tazkira khwass al-umma, Cairo 
n.d., pp. 113-14; *Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi, Ash’a al-lam’at Sharh Mishkat, 
Delhi n, d,, IV, p. 378. : 

4 Qur‘aén, XXXIII, 33. | 

9 Sahih Muslim, Book XXTX, no 5955, Muhibb al-Tabari, Riyaz al-nazara, Egypt 
n.d., part II, p. 188; Aba ’Abdu‘llah Muhammad al-Hakim, Mustadrak "ala 
Sahihayn, Hyderabad, 1341/ 1922-23, III, pp. 146-48. 
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this verse was revealed in her house. She, therefore, asked the Prophet 
:¢ she was included in the Ahl al-Bayt. He replied that her destiny would 
be exalted but she was one of his wives and not a member of the Ahl 
al-Bayt.6 According to ’A‘isha, another of the Prophet’s wives, when 
the Prophet recited the verse he took only Hasan, Husayn, "Ali and Fatima 
under a striped cloak.? She was excluded. For the next six months the 
Prophet visited ’Ali’s house after morning prayers and recited the above 
tathir, or (cleansing) verse, to confirm who belonged to the Ahl al-Bayt.® 
The following mubahila® (mutual cursing) verse also confirms the names 
of the members of the Ahl al-Bayt. This was revealed in 10/631 as a 
result of the continued rejection of the Prophet’s sermons by the Christians 
from Najran.!° The verse says : 


“And who so disputeth with thee concerning Him, after the knowledge 
which hath come unto thee, say (unto him): Come ! we will summon 
our sons and your sons, and our women and your women, and ourselves 
and yourselves, then we will pray humbly (to our Lord) and solemnly 
invoke the curse of Allah upon those who lie.”’# 


In compliance with this Divine command the Prophet set out from his 
house with ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. Among women only 
Fatima accompanied the Prophet and none of his wives. When the Chris- 
tian priests saw their innocent faces, they were apprehensive and made 
peace.!? 

~The term qurba (kinsfolk) in a Qur‘anic verse indicates that only "Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn are designated. The verse says: 


“This it is which Allah announceth unto His bondmen who believe 
and do good works. Say (O Muhammad, unto mankind): I ask of you 
no fee therefore, save loving kindness towards [my] kinsfolk.”? ‘““And 
who so scoreth a good deed we add unto its good for him. Lo! Allah 
is Forgiving, Responsive.” 


6 Ibn Hajar Makki, Sawda’iqg muhriga fi'r radd ’ala‘ ahli‘l-bid’a wa‘z-zindiqa, Egypt, 
1308/1890-91, pp. 87-89; Riyaz al-nazara, II, p. 188. 
7 Sahih Muslim, Cairo, n. d., V, p. 287. 
8. Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad, part III. 
9 Jaru‘llah Mahmid bin "Umar al-Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, Cairo, n. d., p. 307; 
Tabari, Jami’ al-baydn, Egypt n.d., VI, pp. 473-76. 
10 Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi, Madariju‘n-Nubiwwa, Delhi 1281/ 
1864, II, p. 460. 
11 Qur‘dn, III, 61. 
12 Kashshaf, p. 307. 
13 Qur‘an, XL, 11, 24. 
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The word Al (nearest relations) or zurriyat (immediate family) of the 
Prophet Muhammad comprised Fatima, ’Ali, Hasan and Husayn. They 
are also known as holy Panjatan. The history of Islamic sects is marred 
by sectarian bigotry and controversial judgements but these basic facts 
about Fatima, ’Ali, Hasan and Husayn are indisputable. In the following 
discussion we shall, therefore, draw mainly upon classical Sunni sources 
in order to maintain scientific objectivity. 


°Ali ibn Abi Talib 

"Ali, the son of the Prophet’s uncle Abi Talib, grandson of ’Abdu‘l- 
Muttalib and great-grandson of Hashim, was born on 13 Rajab in 
600 A.D. in Ka’ba. He opened his eyes in Prophet Muhammad’s arms 
and was brought up by him. In 610 A.D., the Prophet received his first 
revelation and his wife Khadija accepted him as the Prophet of God. 
Then *Ali joined them. He was followed by Zayd bin Haris (d. 8/629), 
a slave belonging originally to Khadija whom she had presented to the 
Prophet.45 The precedence in the list of later converts is disputed. 

For three years the Prophet secretly practised Islam. Then the follow- 
ing verse was revealed : ‘Warn thy tribe of near Kindred”? 16 The Prophet 
therefore asked ’Ali to prepare some food and invite all the descendants 
of ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib to a feast. About forty people, including the Pro- 
phet’s' uncles, Abi Talib, Hamza, ’Abbas and Aba Lahb assembled. 
After the feast the Prophet wished to address them. Aba Lahb dismissed 
the gathering, however, calling the Prophet a magician. Next day ’Ali 
again prepared some food and invited the Prophet’s relatives. This time 
the Prophet spoke to them. He said that he knew of no Arab who offered 
a better gift to his nation for the present world and the world hereafter 
than himself. He then asked who would be willing to accept God’s 
promised benefits in this present world and the world hereafter and so 
become his brother, regent and successor. Only ’Ali stood up to share 
the burden and the Prophet declared that undoubtedly ’Ali was his 
brother, regent and successor. Abii Lahb bin ‘Abdu‘l-Muttalib laughed 
and taunted Abi Talib, saying that he was being invited to obey his own 
son.17 | 


14 Ibn Hisham, Muhammad bin *Abdu‘l-Malik, Sirat al-Nabi, Cairo, 1937, I, pp. 
256-59; Ibn Sa’d, Muhammad, Kitab at-Tabaqat al-kubra, Leiden, 1333/1914-15, 
I, pp. 126-30; al-Ya’qibi, Ahmad bin ’Ali Ya’qib al-Wazih, at-Tarikh, Beirut, 
1960, II, pp. 21-23; Mustadrak al-Sahthayn, III, p. 483; Ibn al-Asir, Abu‘l-Hasan 
"Ali bin Karim, al-Kamil fi‘t-tarikh, Beirut, 1965, pp. 48-51. 

15 Ibn Hisham, I, p. 265; Kulayni, Usal min al-Kaft, Tehran n.d., IT, pp. 347-49, 

16 Qur‘an XXVI: 214. ae 

17 Ibn Hisham, I, pp. 274-84; at-Tabari, Abi Jafar, Tarikh a‘r-rusul wa‘l-mulik, 
Leiden, 1964, I, pp. 1171-80; Mustadrak, III, pp. 135-39; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 25-26. 
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Prophet Muhammad’s speech brought ’Aliinto the limelight and, 
according to the Shi'is, foreshadowed his succession to the Prophet. It 
marked the beginning of Sh?ism. Muhammad’s preaching of the Divine 
unity and his own mission as a prophet appalled the Quraysh aristocracy 
who considered his mission a threat to their supremacy. They pressed 
Abi Talib to discipline Muhammad but he steadfastly supported his » 
nephew. The fury of the Quraysh was vented therefore on the newly- 
converted followers of Muhammad, of whom many were tortured and 
killed. The Prophet was not spared either. ’Ali, who was as brave as 
a lion, always accompanied him and defended him, in particular, from 
the crowds of urchins whom the Quraysh had ordered to harass the 
Prophet. Gradually the number of Muslims increased to the utter disgust 
of the heathen Quraysh.”® | 
~ At the Prophet’s suggestion, some of his followers moved to Ethiopia — 
under his cousin Ja’far where king Najashi gave them protection, ignoring 
the pressure applied by the Quraysh for their expulsion thanks to the 
persuasive argument of Ja’far. Ultimately, in the seventh year of his 
mission, the Prophet’s clan, numbering about forty and known as the 
Hashimites, was boycotted and driven into a valley later known as Shi’b 
Abi Talib. They remained there for about two to three years. Never- 
theless Abi Talib protected Muhammad in the face of the threat to his 
own and that of his sons’ lives and refused to surrender Muhammad to 
his enemies. Finally the endurance of Muhammad and his defenders 
defeated the Quraysh and the latter had to lift the boycott.?® 

In the tenth year of the Prophet’s mission his wife Khadija and his 
uncle Abi Talib, the indefatigable protector of the Prophet and Islam, 
died. The Quraysh grew more aggressive. Then an invitation was 
received from the Khazraj and Aws tribes of Medina, who had embraced 
slam, asking the Prophet to move there along with his friends. Muhammad 
decided to accept. When the Quraysh learned of this decision, they posted 
a body of picked warriors to besiege the Prophet’s house and kill him. 
>Ali volunteered to sleep in the Prophet’s bed. ‘The besiegers were lulled 
‘nto a false sense of security and Muhammad left Mecca for Medina 
unharmed. ’Ali’s willingness to sacrifice his life for the Prophet is unique 
in the history of mankind.” 

The Prophet, accompanied by Abia Bakr, reached Medina in September 
622 A.D. Fulfilling the Prophet’s obligations in Mecca, °*Ali arrived 
three days later. Other immigrants followed. They were known as the 


18 Ibn Hisham, I, pp. 312-39; Kamil, II, pp. 68-75. 

19 Tabari, I, pp. 1189-91; Ibn Sa’d, I, pp. 134-41; Ya’qibi, II, pp. 31-32. 

20 Tabari, I, pp. 1232-34; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 39-40. According to Ya’qubi, Gabriel 
warmly congratulated ’Alt; al-Mufid, Kita al-Irshad, (tr.), pp. 31-32. 
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muhajirin and were joined in brotherhood with the Prophet’s helpers 
in Medina called the Ansar. The Prophet re-affirmed his brotherhood 
with *Ali.4 He built a mosque in Medina for congregational prayers 
and he and his companions built their houses around it. Their doors 
opened towards the mosque but the Prophet, according to a Divine 
command, ordered them to close these doors to maintain the mosque’s 
sanctity. Even the Prophet’s uncle, Hamza, had to obey this injunction. 
Only the door of ’Ali’s house was not shut. Naturally, the Prophet’s 
companions protested but he silenced them by saying that he was only 
obeying God’s commandments.22 | 

The Prophet wished to live peacefully in Medina but the Meccan 
tribes allowed him no respite. Although the Jewish tribes had formed 
a confederation with the Khazraj, they refused to accept the immigration 
of the Prophet and his supporters from Mecca. The Jewish tribes Bani 
al-Nazir and the Bani Qurayzah by name, in particular, were adamant. 
Subsequently they were expelled from Medina.23 - | 

In Ramazan 2/March 624, the Prophet marched at the head of 313 
Muslims to intercept the Quraysh caravans comprising 950 warriors 
led by his inveterate foe, Abi Sufyan, in order to save Medina from a. 
surprise attack. A fierce battle took place at Badr, south-east of Medina, 
where the road from Medina joined the caravan route from Mecca to 
Syria. The Prophet’s uncle, Hamza bin ’"Abdu‘l-Muttalib, and ’Ali, who 
was about twenty-four years old, fought valiantly with a small number of 
their supporters. About forty leading Quraysh combatants were slaugh- 
tered by ’Ali alone. The Prophet achieved a glorious victory over his 
enemies. 

This defeat undermined the prestige of the Quraysh. In Shawwal 
3/March 625, they avenged their humiliation at Uhud near Medina. 
Among those killed was the Prophet’s uncle Hamza. The Quraysh 
women, led by Hind, the wife of their leader Abi Sufyan, whose father 
‘Utbah had been slain by Hamza at Badr, mutilated the corpses. Putting 
on a necklace of ears and noses of the corpses of Muslims, Hind cut open 
Hamza’s abdomen in order to eat his liver but could not swallow it.25 


21 Ibn Hisham, II, pp. 118-23; Ibn Sa’d, I, pp. 152-53; Ya’qibi, II, pp. 41-42; Ibn 
Asir, II, pp. 107-11; Ibn ’Abdu‘l-Barr, Kitab al-Isti’ab, Hyderabad, 1318/1900-1, 
I, p. 473, Kulayni, II, pp. 351-55. 

22 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, pp. 175, 330, II, p. 26, IV, p. 369; Riyaz al-nazara, Il, p. 
192; Tabari, I, pp. 1256-60; Mustadrak, III, pp. 116, 125. 

23 Tabari, I, pp. 1372, 1450. 

24 Ibn Hisham, II, pp. 266-82; al-Waqidi, Kitab al-maghazi, London, 1966, I, pp. 
144-52; Tabari, I, pp. 1303-17; Ibn Sa’d, IT, pp. 25-35; Ya’qibi, II, pp. 45-46; 
Kamil, II, pp. 116-31; Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, Sharh Nahj al-balagha, IV, pp. 419-25. 

25 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 15-41; Tabari, I, pp. 1400, 1402, 1404, 1407, 1408, 1416; 

_ Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 25-35; Mufid, pp. 44-62. 
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The Prophet was wounded in the fray but ’Ali carried him to a safe place 
in the nearby mountains. Some Muslims fled to Medina; one group, 
which included Umar, just gave up fighting and sat down helplessly. 
When it was later ascertained that the Prophet was still alive, "Umar, 

Aba Bakr, Talha and Zubayr bin al-’Awwam reported to him.” 

In 5/627 the Quraysh and the Jews formed a confederation and besieged 
Medina ina bid to annihilate the Muslims. The ensuing fight is known 
as the battle of Ahzab (the Confederates). As part of his defence the 
Prophet had a trench dug facing the enemy in order to prevent a sudden 
attack. The confederates stopped all supplies to the Muslims. The 
month-long siege resulted in famine conditions and exhausted the patience 
of the besieged. The stalemate was broken by the Quraysh leader, ’Amr 
bin ’Abdwudd who crossed the trench and challenged Muslims to per- 
sonal combat. Only ’Ali volunteered. Twice the Prophet refused ’Ali 
permission but, when no other Muslim could be found to take up the 
challenge, he was forced to concede to ’Ali’s request.2? He put his own 
turban on ’Ali’s head and besought God’s protection for ’Ali. 

When ’Amr learned that ’Ali ibn Abi Talib had accepted the challenge, 
‘he tried to avoid the contest, for ’Ali’s fame as an invincible warrior had 
already been established at Badr and Uhud. He urged ’Ali to find 
another warrior claiming he did not wish to kill his friend Abi Talib’s 
son. ’Ali replied, however, that he was determined to kill him unless he 
either accepted Islam or returned to his homeland. ’Amr lost his temper 
and attacked ’Ali. The two heroes were locked in a deadly combat. | 
According to Jabir bin "Abdullah Ansari,22 an eye-witness, the clouds 
of dust prevented him seeing all the blows exchanged. When the cry 

‘Allah is Great’? was heard from ’Ali, he could understand that ’Ali 
had killed’ °Amr. ’Amr’s supporters fled. One of them, Nawfal bin 
"Abdullah, fell into the trench. The Muslims began to stone him but 
Nawfal challenged them to fight him in the trench. ’Ali jumped in and 
made short work of him.2® When ’Amr’s sister, >Amrah, learned of the - 
circumstances leading to her brother’s death she wrote an elegy, paying 
tribute to ’Ali’s chivalry, nobility and magnanimity, which exhibited 

' satisfaction that he had met his end by the sword of such a famous 
warrior.30 
The death of “Amr and Nawfal struck terror into the hearts of the 


96 Wadidi, I, pp. 197-307; Ya’qubi, Il, pp. 47-48; Ibn Asir, II, pp. 1481-61; Riyaz 
al-nazara, Il, pp. 252-54; Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, IV, pp. 428-99. 

27 Hasan Dayar Bakri, Tarikh al-khamis, Egypt n. d. I, pp. 481-82; Ya’qubi, II, 50-51. 

28 Infra, pp. 79-80. 

99 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 241-42; Tabari, 1, pp. 1304, 1475-76; Tarikh al-khamis, I, pp. 
481-82. | 

30 Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 47-53; Mufid, pp. 63-72. 
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Quraysh. They raised the siege and fled. The Prophet returned home 
victorious.‘ He marched against the stronghold of the Bani Qurayzah 
near Medina.*! They were one of the principal contenders at the battle 
of Ahzab, or the battle of the trench (khandaq), as it was alternatively 
known. ’Ali galloped his horse right up to the walls of their base. The 
Banii Qurayzah were besieged for twenty-five nights. Many were killed; 
the remainder surrendered.?? 

Six years passed and the Muslims were still precluded from making 
pilgrimages. In Zu‘lqa’da 6/March 628, the Prophet, taking advantage 
of the annual truce for pilgrims, allowed his followers to make their 
preparations for pilgrimage. Fourteen hundred Muslims led by the Prophet 

- himself on his camel, set out wearing the pilgrim’s dress of unstitched cloth 
towards Mecca. Armed bands of Quraysh marched to prevent the Prophet 
entering Mecca. The Prophet, therefore, stopped at Hudaybiyya nearby 
and agreed to a truce lasting two years in order to maintain the sanctity 
of Mecca. He asked ’Ali to write down the terms. The Quraysh leader dis- 
puted *Ali’s right to add the Prophet’s title, Rasiil-Allah (Allah’s messenger) 
to Muhammad’s name. ’Ali refused to erase it, so the Prophet himself, in 
the interest of peace, removed the words, thus saving ’Ali any embarrass- 
ment. 

Although the Muslims still could not realise their ambition to make a 
pilgrimage, the treaty was a great triumph. In it Muhammad was recog- 
nized as a head of state by the Quraysh who had previously considered 
him merely an outlaw. It also gave the Muslims protection from sudden 
attack by the Quraysh and enabled the Prophet to deal with the threat - 
from the Jews who were massing in their stronghold, Khaybar, north of 
Medina. The fort was well protected environmentally by swamps and 
palm groves.®4 It was also surrounded by a chain of fortresses and various 
hostile tribes. The Jews reinforced the strongest fort, Qamiis, by digging 
a trench around Khaybar, a tactic copied from the Prophet’s battle against 
Meccans. It proved an invaluable defence to the Jews.35 

These preparations forced the Prophet to take immediate action. After 
returning from Hudaybiyya, the Prophet stayed for fifteen days or a month 
at Medina. Early in 7 Hijra/May-June 628, he marched against Khaybar. 
The neighbouring fortress of Na’im was conquered easily. The Muslims 
also quickly captured the four other fortresses but the strongly fortified 


31 Tabari, I, pp. 907, 1372, 1450, 1471, 1477; Mufid, pp. 72-76. 

32 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 257-65; Tabari, I, pp. 1497-1500; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 53-56; 
Ya’qibi, pp. 52-53; Ibn Asir, III, pp. 185-88; Tarikh al-khamis, Il, pp. 17-20. 

33 Ibn Hisham, ILI, pp. 355-58; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 107-17; Ya’quibi, II, pp. 54-55; 
Ibn Asir, II, pp. 200-10; Mufid, pp. 80-83, a 

34 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 378-80; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 106-17. 

35 Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 93-56; Riyaz al-nazara, I, pp. 191-92. 
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Qamiis was under the command of their great warrior, Marhab, and the 
Jews put up a fierce resistance. One after the other, the Muslim heroes, 
including Abii Bakr and ’Umar, unsuccessfully charged Qamiis fort with 
the Prophet’s standard in hand. “Umar blamed the army for cowardice 
and they, in turn, blamed him.** The Prophet who knew the truth was 
annoyed with their wrangling. He declared: ‘“Tomorrow I will give 
the standard to the hero who is the friend of Allah and His Prophet, and 
they, in turn, are the hero’s friend. He will not return until he is crowned 
with victory by Allah.” The prophecy of victory revived the spirits of the 
Islamic heroes. Next morning each of them, except *Ali, who had not yet 
commanded an attack as he was suffering from a pain in his eyes, expected 
to receive the standard. One of the commanders Sa’d bin Abi Waqaas, 
even walked close to the Prophet to attract his attention. The Prophet, 
however, summoned ’Ali, placed his saliva in Ali’s eyes and gave him the 
standard. ’Ali resolutely accepted the challenge.*” 

The defenders, led by Marhab’s brother, al-Haris came out of the fort 
to give battle. The Muslims retreated but “Ali fought valiantly and killed 
al-Haris. Marhab was filled with anger. Shouting boastfully, he fell upon 
>Ali but he too was overthrown and killed. His followers fled into the fort 
and closed its gates. ’Ali pursued them. His horse jumped the trench. 
*Ali pulled down one of the gates to make a bridge for the army to follow 
him. His troops seized the fort.* | 

The defeat crushed the Jews’ offensive. The Prophet allowed the Jews 
of Khaybar to retain their lands. ‘They were, however, required to pay 
a tax of half their produce. The Jews in the neighbouring agricultural 
colony, Fadak, surrendered without fighting. The Prophet concluded an 
agreement with the Jews on sharing the crops. He retained Fadak as his 
own share in the spoils of Khaybar.*° | 

After his return to Medina the Prophet wrote to the rulers of the Iranian 
and Byzantine empires inviting them to embrace Islam. He also wrote 
to King Najashi of Ethiopia. One year after the treaty of Hudaybiyya, 
and according to its terms, he ordered the Muslims to perform ’umra* as | 


36 Tabari, I, p. 1579. 

37 Ibn Hisham, III, p. 383; Tabari, 1, pp. 1575-90; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 56-57; Tarikh 

 ql-khamis, UL, pp. 53-54; Mufid, pp. 8, 83-87. 

38 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 373-88; Ibn Sa’d, Il, pp. 77-78; Tabari, I, pp. 1579-84; 
Ya’qubi, II, pp. 56-57; Ibn Asir, II, pp. 216-22; Riyaz al-nazara, II, pp. 184-88. 

39 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 386-88, 404-8; al-Bukhari, III, 74; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, 
58; Tabari, I, 1825; [bn Abi‘l-Hadid, IV, pp. 46-52; al-Halabi, al-Sira al-halabiyya, 
Alexandria, 1280/1863-64, III, p. 172; Ibn Asir, II, pp. 224-27; Ya’qibi, I, 
pp. 57-58; at-Tabarsi, al-Ihtijaj, Tehran, 1302 H, I, pp. 131-49. 

40 A lesser pilgrimage which may be performed at any time except the eighth, 
ninth day of the month of Zu‘lhijja, being the Hajj days. 
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they were prevented from performing the hajj.42 

In Jumada I 8/September 629 the Prophet sent a punitive expedition, 
under the command of Zayd bin Haris, against the people of Mata near 
the Syrian border, where some of his messengers had been killed. The 
forces swiftly mobilized by the Byzantinian governor greatly outnumbered 
the Muslims. A desperate battle was fought. Zayd was killed. According 
to the Prophet’s earlier orders, Ja’far bin Abi Talib the leader of the. 
immigrants to Ethiopia, assumed command. He also fought valiantly.*? 
When he was killed, Khalid bin Walid, assumed command at his own 
initiative but was forced by the enemy to retreat. He returned to Medina 
where he was greeted with accusations of cowardice. The Prophet’s grief 
at this disaster knew no bounds.42 The Quraysh tribe, believing that 
Muslim power had now been liquidated, violated the Hudaybiyya treaty. 
Abi Sufyan and other senior members of the Quraysh community decided 
to take advantage of the Muslim losses and extend the truce from two to 
ten years. The Prophet had no intention, however, of allowing them to 
consolidate their position. He marched from Medina at the head of a 
large army. Abt Sufyan and the Quraysh leaders grew apprehensive. 
Then Abi Sufyan embraced Islam. The Prophet ordered that whoever 
entered Abii Sufyan’s house, or closed his doors, or went into Ka’ba should 
bespared. The Quraysh accepted his terms and surrendered. Abii Sufyan’s 
own wife Hind, mother of Mu’awiya, flew into a rage and abused her 
husband for his cowardice.44 The Prophet entered Mecca and granted an 
amnesty to its inhabitants. He did not, however, spare the idols. According 
to the Prophet’s orders, ’Ali mounting on the Prophet’s shoulder, smashed 
the biggest figure, Hubal.4* Khalid bin Walid was sent to destroy ’Uzza 
at Nakhla. He then went to Jazima. Initially the tribes were reluctant to 
surrender to Khalid but ultimately they laid down their arms. Khalid, 
however, arrested and slaughtered many of them. The news shocked the 

_ Prophet and he sent °Ali to pacify the tribesmen.4é 

After a fifteen days’ stay at Mecca the Prophet and his army left for 
Medina. Near Hunayn, the Muslims, numbering at least 12,000, were 
attacked by the neighbouring tribes. Many Muslims fled but ’Ali, and 
some other Hashimites, remained firm with the Prophet. ’Ali fought 
valiantly and drove off the invaders. From Hunayn the Prophet marched — 


41 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 426-27. | : 
42 Ibn Hisham, III, pp. 432-36; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 92-94; Tabari, I, pp. 1610-1621; 

‘Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, IV, pp. 511-19 ; Ya’qiibi, IT, pp. 65-66; Ibn Asir, IT, pp. 234-39. 

43 Ibn Hisham, IIT, pp. 435-36; Tabari, I, pp. 1616-17, 1633-34. 

44 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 18-28; Tabari, I, pp. 1642-43; Ya’qiibi, pp. 98-61; Ibn Asir, 
IT, pp. 239-55; Mufid, pp. 88-94. 

45 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 32-3; Ibn Sa’d, IL, pp. 96-105. | 

46 Ibn Hisham, IV, Pp. 93-56; Ibn Sa’d; II, pp, 106-8; Tabari, I, pp. 1649-52. 
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against Ta‘if. His forces besieged the town for a month, and ultimately 
‘t surrendered. Aba Sufyan and his sons obtained the lion’s share of the 
booty to the annoyance of the Ansar from Medina. The Prophet’s explana- 
tion, however, satisfied them.” Subsequently more tribal detachments 
swelled the Muslim numbers. 

The Prophet had little rest at Medina as the mobilization of troops in 
Syria alarmed him. Appointing *Ali as his deputy in Medina, he left the 
town in Rajab 9/October-November 630 for Tabuak at the head of an army. 
The munafigiin (hypocrites) spread mischievous rumours in order to 
provoke ’Ali into leaving Medina. This would have given them a free hand 
to destroy Medina. ’Ali caught up with the Prophet and reported these 
rumours but the Prophet asked him to return to Medina, assuring him that 
his position with him was the same as Aaron had held with Moses, except 
that no prophet would follow him. When the Prophet arrived at Tabtk 
the Syrian army massed there turned tail and fled. A Christian prince 
living on the border surrendered and agreed to pay jizya (poll tax).*8 

The Tabak victory made almost the whole Arabian peninsula submissive 
to the Prophet and delegations were received from all over the region.” 
Ka’ba was cleansed of idols but the polytheists living around Mecca still 
practised their pre-Islamic rites and violated their agreements of peace 
with the Prophet. The ninth chapter of the Qur‘an, entitled al-Tawba 
(Repentance), confirms this. This chapter was revealed before the hajj 
(pilgrimage) of 9/630. The Prophet had already deputed Abt Bakr to 
lead the party of pilgrims to Mecca. Then the Prophet received a Divine 
command to either deliver the message in the chapter himself or to com- 
mission some member of his family who enjoyed an equal importance to 
perform that hazardous mission. The Prophet chose ’Ali. ’Ali took the 
Tawba chapter from Abi Bakr who was most upset. He went to the Prophet 
to ask the reason for his dismissal. The Prophet explained that he was 
obeying a Divine command.” 

After reading the verses “Ali gave the polytheists four months to leave 
Mecca. They were declared polluted (najas) and prohibited from entering 
Ka’ba. The Divinely framed regulations contained in the Tawba chapter 
were imperative for all sections of the newly-founded state. No wonder 
that God and the Prophet had them proclaimed by their vicegerent "Ali. 

- After his return from Tabiik, the Prophet appointed ’Ali to settle the 
disputes among the people of Yemen and to propagate Islam.** In the tenth 


47 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 92-127; Tabari, I, pp. 1654-60; Mufid, pp. 95-106. 

48 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 167-71; Tabari, I, pp. 1692-1701; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 118-21. 

49 Tabari, I, pp. 1717-50; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 79-80; Mufid, pp. 106-15. 

50 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 200-9; ?Ali Muttaqi, Kanzu‘l-’ummal, Hyderabad, 1312-14/ 
1894-96, p. 246; Ibn Sa’d, IL, pp. 141-42; Ya’qibi, pp. 76-77. 

51 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, p. 187; al-Hakim, Mustadrak, II, p. 935. 
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year of Hijra/631-32, the Prophet, who felt that his life was drawing to an 
end, went on his last pilgrimage. ’Ali who had already been sent to Yemen 
was ordered to travel to Mecca from there. The Prophet also issued new 
instructions for pilgrims. At ‘Arafat, near Mecca, where all the pilgrims 
had assembled, he delivered a sermon reminding the Muslims of the laws 
against murder, usury and unlawful possession of property. He concluded 
his speech with the remark that he was leaving them two ‘heavy weights’ 
(important guides) the book of God and his Ahl al-Bayt. If they held them 
fast they would never stray. 7 

After the pilgrimage the Prophet left for Medina. He had not gone far 
when the following verse was revealed: 


“O Messenger! Make known that which hath been revealed unto 
thee from thy Lord, for if thou do it not, thou will not have conveyed 
His message. Allah will protect thee from mankind. Lo! Allah 
guideth not the disbelieving folk.?’®2 | 


On 18 Zu‘lhijja 10/16 March 632, the Prophet camped at a pool called 
Ghadir Khumm, about five kilometres from al-Juhfa in Rabigh. It was a 
hot day but the Prophet stayed there as caravans for a variety of destina- 
tions left from that cross-roads. A dais of piled camel-saddles was 
improvised. He mounted it and placed ’Ali on his right. He then delivered 
a sermon thanking God for His bounty and stated that he felt that he 
would die soon. He repeated that he would be leaving two ‘heavy weights’ 
God’s book and his Ahl al-Bayt, with them. The two were inseparable. If 
people held both fast they would never go astray. The Prophet then asked 
his audience if he was not superior to the believers. The crowd 
answered in the affirmative. He then declared: “He of whom I am the 
mawla (the protector, patron, master, leader), of him ’Ali is also the mawla 
(man kuniu mawlahi fa’ Ali-un mawlahi).”? He then prayed, ““O God, be the 
friend of him who is his friend, and be the enemy of him who is his enemy. 
(“Allahumma wali man wélahi wa’ adi man ‘adahi’’). After the sermon the 
Prophet dismounted. He performed the noon prayer and retired to his 
tent. He asked *Ali to accept the people’s congratulations in his own tent.®3 

This event marked the completion of the Prophetic mission and of the 
perfection of Islam. The following verse was revealed: 


“This day have I perfected your religion for, you and completed 
My favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion AL-ISLAM.??54 


92. Qur‘an, V, 57. ae 

93 Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 124-38; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, pp. 281, 370, V, 419; Kanzu‘l- 
"ummal, V, pp. 152, 154, 398; Ya’qibi, II, pp. 109-12; Isti’ab, IL, p. 473; Riyaz al- 
nazara, II, pp. 169-72; E. 1,2, IL. pp. 993-94; Mufid, pp. 119-25. 

54 Qur‘an, V, 3. | 
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The Prophet returned safely to Medina. Before his death he selected an 
army consisting of distinguished Muhajirun and Ansar such as Abi Bakr, 
"Umar, "Usman, Sa’d bin Abi Waagas, Aba ’Ubayda bin al-Jarrah, 
Sa’d bin Zayd, Qatada bin Nu’man and Musalma bin Aslam to march 
against the Byzantine frontier in order to avenge Zayd bin Haris’s death. 
He made Zayd’s son, Usaéma, the commander. Only ’Ali among the 
Prophet’s dignitaries was not ordered to serve under Usama. Obviously 
the Prophet wished all those who might thwart ’Ali’s succession to leave 
Medina but his growing illness gave the expedition members an excuse 
to delay. When Abii Bakr, “Umar and other eminent companions called 
on the Prophet in his sickbed, he took them to task for procrastinating. 
He reiterated his orders for the expedition’s immediate departure. ‘Then 
he became unconscious. As soon as he regained consciousness he ordered 
those near his bed to bring writing materials so that he might write (or 
dictate) his will which might prevent the community going astray again. 
The people were divided. Some proceeded to bring him paper and a pen; 
others, including ’Umar, said that the Prophet was delirious. There was 
no need to augment his pain, for the God’s Book was sufficient for them 
to guide. Their disputes distressed the Prophet and he ordered them to — 
be quiet, adding that his condition was far better than their sinful discord.®® 
He again ordered that all polytheists should be expelled from Arabia and 
that their ambassadors should continue to be treated in the same manner 
as when he was alive. He also gave a third order but the narrators say 
they did not remember +¢.56 Between 1 and 12 Rab?’ I 11/27 May and. 
7 June 632 the Prophet died with his head in ’Ali’s lap. Before his death he 

‘told Fatima that she would be the first of his family to join him. Fatima 
was pleased. 

Throughout his life the Prophet publicly acknowledged *Ali’s services 
to Islam. He was never tired of declaring that those who molested ’Ali 
molested him (the Prophet) and those who molested the Prophet molested 
Allah. The Prophet told ’Ali that believers loved him and hypocrites 
envied him. Further, the Prophet asserted that those who envied *Ali 
would die the death of those who lived in pre-Islamic Arabia. The Prophet 
addressed ’Ali with most significant titles, such as Hujjatu‘llah (Allah’s 
proof), Qastmu‘n-nar al‘l janna (the distributor of hell and paradise) , Sayyidu- 
‘|-Muslimin (the leader of the Muslims), Jmamu‘l-muttaqin (the leader of the 
pious)5’, Stddigq Akbar (a great witness of the truth), Faraqu‘l-A’zam (the 


55 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 229-30; Sahih Bukhari, Cairo, 1315; Marz al-nabi, V, pp. 137-46 ; 
Sahih Muslim, kitab al-wasiyya, Book XI,no 4016; Ibn Hajar Asqalani, Fathu‘l-Bari, 
vol. I, p. 86, vol. VIII, p. 105 Mufid, pp. 127-29. 

56 Kanzu‘l-’ummal, vol. VI, p. 157; Ibn Sa’d, II, pp. 136-37; Tarikh al-khamis, II, pp. 
148-53; Ya’qubi, II, pp. 113-15. 

57. °Abdu‘l-Barr, Isti?ab, II, pp. 483-84. 
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great discerner of truth), wali (a guardian), wasi (an administrator) 58, 
Shabih Harun (like Aaron), Sahibu‘l-lawa (the master of the standard), Sahib 
hanz (the master of Kawsar pool). A large number of the Quranic verses 
and ahddis testify to ’Ali’s eminence. The most famous and unanimously 
accepted hadis embodies the Prophet’s words, “I am the city of knowledge 
and ’Ali is its gate-way. Those who wish to acquire knowledge should enter 
through this gate-way.’’® The knowledge referred to by the Prophet is 
Divine knowledge which he acquired directly from God. ’Ali’s only teacher 
was the Prophet. He tutored ’Ali from his childhood with examples and 
precepts and whispered Divine secrets into his ear. ’Alilearned the Qur‘an 
verse by verse, as they were revealed. He knew their chronological 
sequence and was himself imbued with their spirit and intrinsic value. 
When ’Ali marched against ’Amr bin ‘Abdwudd, the Prophet remarked : 
“The faith in its full form has set off against polytheism personified.” 
When ’Ali killed *Amr, the Prophet said, “One stroke of ’Ali’s sword is 
superior to all the prayers and good deeds of my umma (community),’’6 
The words “La fata illa‘ ’ Ali la sayf ila‘ zu‘lfaqar (There is none as chivalr- 
ous as Ali and there is no sword but ’Ali’s sword) (Zu‘lfaqar)”’ uttered in 
the battle of Uhud are Divinely inspired. Besides being the head of Shi’ism, 
‘Ali is the supreme leader of the chivalrous warriors, sifis, intellectuals 
and members of the futiwwa (chivalrous) orders. The literary and socio- 


ethical values of his sermons and sayings are far-reaching and scholars from. 


the first century of Islam have been constantly drawing upon them. Before 
they were compiled by Sharif Razi (406/1015-16) and given the title 
Nahju‘l-balagha, they were exceedingly popular and quoted. The eminent 
sift Junayd Baghdadi (d. 298/910) says, “Ali is our Shaykh (leader) as 
regards the principles and as regards the endurance of affliction i. e. in 
the theory and practice of siifism.? "Ali was a model for siifis in respect 
to the truths of outward expressions and the subtleties of inward mean- 
ings, the stripping of one’s self of all property either of this world or of 
the next, and consideration of Divine providence.’’6 | 


Fatima and Her Sons 
Fatima, the only surviving child of the Prophet was born of Khadija 
on 20 Jumada II, five years before the beginning of his mission, i. e. in 


58 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, p. 331, IV, pp. 164, 437, V, pp. 204, 350, 358; al-Hakim, 
Mustadrak, III, pp. 110, 111, 128, 133-35; Al-Isti’ab, IL, pp. 470-74; Riyaz al-nazara, 
If, pp. 170, 171, 202; Tirmizi, Sunan, IT, pp. 298-99. 

99 Riyaz al-nazara, Il, pp. 160-68; al-Hakim, Mustadrak, ITI, pp. 126-27. 

60 Kanzu‘l-’ummal, IL, p. 282; al-Hakim, Mustadrak, III, p. 32; Riyaz al-nazara, I, 
pp. 174-78; Ibn Sa’d, III, pp. 14-17; S. M. Baqir Misawi, °Ali dar kutub-i ahl-i 
Sunnat, Qum n.d. | 

61 R. A. Nicholson (tr.). The Kashf al-malyiib, London, 1959, p. 74. 
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605.82 When she was ten years old her mother died. In Mecca she saw the 
suffering and persecution endured by her father. She frequently washed 
her father and his clothes when he returned covered in dust and filth.® 
Naturally she was upset but the Prophet consoled her. Muhammad’s love 
for Fatima was indescribably deep. Although Khadija’s death was an 
irreparable loss, Muhammad’s principal efforts were directed towards 
alleviating his daughter’s unhappiness. Like her father, Fatima resigned 
herself to the Divine Will and devoted her time to prayers and meditation. 
In her, Muhammad’s expectations of presenting to the world the noblest 
model of womanhood were fully realized. 

When her father moved to Medina she joined him. Before the battle 
of Badr, ’Abdu‘r Rahman bin ’Awf and ’Usman, the richest members of 
the community wished to marry her, but they were rejected. Abii Bakr and 
-TJmar were told that Fatima’s marriage was in Allah’s hands. It was ’Ali 
who was destined to marry Fatima. In Zu‘lhijja 2/June 624 the marriage 
was solemnized with the utmost simplicity. Mahr (the marriage portion) 
which ’Ali agreed to pay and the linen and furniture which the Prophet 
offered were such as could be afforded by the poorest member of the 
community. 

In her husband’s home, Fatima cheerfully shared with him the sorrows 
and privation of a labourer’s family. In 3/624-5 their first child, Hasan, was 
born. He was followed by the second son, Husayn, in Sha’ban 4/January 
626. In Jumada I 6/September-October 627, their eldest daughter, 
Zaynab, was born, and then their youngest daughter Umm Kulsim. 
These four children brightened the life of the Prophet. He poured out his 
love on Fatima’s sons and daughters. When Hasan and Husayn could 
crawl they went everywhere with the Prophet; in the mosques, in assem- 
blies and near the sermon dais. The Prophet publicly held them in his arms, 
hugged them, placed them on his shoulders and crawled on the ground 
so that they could ride on his back. The children saw Gabriel visiting 
the Prophet in their house and their environment was full of Divine Light. 

~The Prophet continually acknowledged the importance of Fatima, 
Ali, Hasan and Husayn. Both the Sunni and Shi’i sources recount such 
sayings and stories. For example, the Prophet said, ‘“‘Fatima is a part of my 
own self. Whoever pleases Fatima pleases me, whoever annoys her annoys 
me.” A. hadis addressing Fatima says, ““O Fatima! God is annoyed when 
youareannoyed; He is pleased when you are pleased.” Further, “Fatima 


62 Ibn Sa’d, pp. 11-19; Tabari, Tafsir, Cairo, 1958, VI, pp. 478-72, For Sunni and 
Shi°i sources respectively see E. 1,2, II, pp. 841-50; Aqa-i Hajj Sayyid Hashim 
Rasali Mahallati, Zindigani Hazrat-i Fatima Zahra‘ alayhissalam wa dukhiaran-t an 
hazrat, Tehran, n. d., pp. 2-245. 

~63 Sahih Bukhari, TV, p. 239. : 
64 Riyaz al-nazara, II, pp. 180-84; Tarikh al-khamis, vol. I, pp. 407-8. 
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is the noblest among the women of the world.” “Fatima is the leader of 
the women of this world and the world hereafter.” “Fatima is the most 
truthful person in the world.’’6 

The names of her two sons, given them by the Prophet, mark a departure 
from those of pre-Islamic Arabia. The Prophet declared that Hasan and 
Flusayn were superior to all mankind. On another occasion he stated 
that those who wished to befriend him must befriend Hasan and Husayn. 
The Prophet could never bear them to cry. He frequently repeated that 
Hasan and Husayn were the leaders of the youths in paradise. The 
Prophet was warned of their future martyrdom by Gabriel and he strongly 
condemned their enemies.® 


The Caliphate 

The Prophet’s death marked the end of Divine Revelation. According 
to a Qur‘anic verse, the Prophet made no statements unless the Divine 
Revelation was received.6? His remarks, concerning the Ahl-i Bayt, 
preserved in Sunni ahadis, are also equivalent to Divine Revelation. After 
his death it was naturally believed that his wishes would: be respected 
although ’Umar had declared, while the Prophet lay dying that the 
God’s Book was enough for them. The Prophet breathed his last in 
"Al?’s arms.®8 Tt was ’Ali, helped by ibn-i ’Abbads and Usama bin Zayd 
who washed his body. ’Ali led the death prayers. Usama dug the grave 
in ’A‘isha’s room. Aws ibn Khali Ansdri entered into the grave and 
"Ali, lifting the august body, lowered it into the grave. 

Before the Prophet’s death, the Hashimites, Muhajiriin and Ansar 
had already divided into two parties. The Ansar were convinced that 
Muhajirin domination would undermine their own future. After 
the Prophet’s death Abi Bakr, Umar and Abi ‘Ubayda ibn al-Jarrah 
went to the Prophet’s house and sat down with his relations. Suddenly, 
according to "Umar, someone outside called to him to come out. He 
(Umar) said that they were preparing for the last rites of the Prophet. 
The voice replied that a new development had occurred and that the 


65 Ibn Hanbal, 7ami’, Cairo, 1292/1876, II, 319-21; Mustadrak, III, p. 158; Ibn Hajar, 
Sawa’iq, p. 107; Riyaz al-nazara, Il, pp. 185-90 ; Kulayni, II, pp, 355-60, 

66 Ibn Sa’d, VIII, pp. 11-20; Shah *Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Strru‘sh-Shahadatayn, Lucknow, 
1286/1869-70, pp. 26-29; Tirmizi, IT, pp. 299-306; Kulayni, II, pp. 360-68. 

67 Qur‘an, ITI, 3, 4. 

Nor doth he speak of (his own) desires. 
It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired. 

68 The point is controversial among the Sunni authorities themselves. See ’Abdu‘l- 
Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi, Madariju‘n-Nubiiwwa, 11, pp. 490-99 ; Labagat, II, p. 51; 
Mustadrak, III, p. 139; Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 341-44. For Hasan bin Sabit’s gasidas 
see [bn Hisham, IV, pp. 346; Mufid, pp, 127-38, 

69 Isti?ab, I, pp. 21-22; Ya’qubid, II, pp. 114-15. 
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Ansar had assembled in the Saqifa [hall of] Banu Sa’ida.” He (Umar) 
should deal with the situation immediately or else the Ansar might take 
a step that would provoke war. ’Umar asked Aba Bakr to accompany him. 
According to Shibli, it was on the basis of the above message that 
they rushed to Saqifa.” Fortunately for us, "Umar and Abt Bakr’s 
speeches giving details of the Saqifa deliberation are available and 
provide a first-hand record. When they reached the hall, they saw a 
sick man (Sa’d bin ’Ubada) wrapped in a blanket. They sat down. 
Then an Ansar speaker recounted their services to Islam but "Umar 
interrupted him. The speaker, however, ignored ’Umar and concluded 
his speech. "Umar then attempted to deliver a speech which he had 
thought out. Abi Bakr stopped him and, endorsing the AnsAr’s remarks, 
pleaded that only a Quraysh leader would be an acceptable ruler to the 
Arabs as the Quraysh genealogy, blood and country were most superior. 
Abia Bakr suggested that the Quraysh should be the rulers and the Ansar 
should act as their counsellors (wuzara‘). Abt: Bakr then took hold of 
the hands of "Umar and Abt ’Ubayda bin al-Jarrah and urged the 
audience to accept one of them as the new ruler. According to Balazuri, 
-*Abdu‘r Rahman bin ’Awf said that although the Ansar had recounted 
their merits correctly, they had none among them to equal Abi Bakr, 
‘Tmar and ’Ali. Another Ansar leader. offered a compromise suggesting 
that one ruler should be a Quraysh and the other an Ansar. The sugges- 
tions and counter-suggestions excited the audience and blows were 
exchanged between ’Umar and some Ansar leaders. Then ’Umar asked 
Aba Bakr to extend his hand. He paid him homage and the Muhajirin 
followed.72 Some Ansar leaders protested, asserting that they would 
accept only Ali as their leader.”* They were over-ruled, however. The 
Ansar of the Bani Sa’d tribe preferred to follow the Muhajirin rather 
than the Khazraj led by Sa’d bin ’Ubada who refused to acknowledge 
Aba Bakr as their ruler. The Hashimites, who could have tilted the 


70 Ibn Hisham, pp. 328-40; Tabari, I/IV, pp. 1819-22, 1836-47; Ya’qibi, II, pp. 
123-24. | 

71 Fathu‘l-Bari, vol. VII, p. 23; Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 306-9; Shibli Nu’m ani, al-Fariiq, 
Azamgarh, 1956, pp. 60-61. 

72 Tbn Hisham, IV, pp. 335-39; Speeches, pp. 340-42; Tabari, pp. 1822-33; Balazuri, 
Ansab al-ashraf, Cairo, 1955, I, p. 582; Ya’qaibi, II, p. 123. 

73 Tabari, I, IV, p. 1818. Shibli says that it was not ’Ali’s mournings for the Prophet 
that were responsible for his absence from Saqifa deliberation. The fact is that he 
was aware that none among the Muhajirin and Ansar would support him (al- 
Fariiq, pp. 63-64). Shibli himself quotes Tabari (I, p. 1820) saying that Zubayr drew 
his sword and threatened that unless the people had made bay’a with ’Ali, he would 
not sheath his sword (al-Fariiq, p. 63). In view of Tabari’s categorical statement 
regarding ’Ali’s support among the Ansdrs and Muh§jirs, Shibli’s defence of "Umar 
does not merit attention. See Ya’qibi, IT, p. 124. 
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balance in favour of ’Ali, were attending the Prophet’s funeral. When 
"Ali and his supporters learned of the Saqifa decision in favour of Abi 
Bakr, they assembled in Fatima’s house to plan their future course of 
action. Quraysh leaders rather than ’Ali’s supporters were schismatics. 

After obtaining homage at Saqifa, Abii Bakr and ’Umar entered the 
Prophet’s mosque and received oaths of allegiance from the crowd there. 
"Ali, "Abbas, the Bani Hashim and Zubayr bin al-’Awwam, the husband 
of Safiyya bint *Abdu‘l-Muttalib, left the Mosque refusing to follow Abi 
Bakr. "Umar hunted out all those he considered recalcitrant including 
"Ali. The latter was brought to the mosque where he protested strongly 
that they had defeated the Ansar on the ground of their (Muhajirin) 
relationship with the Prophet. On the same basis he could challenge 
them for he had been the Prophet’s deputy during his lifetime and there- 
fore held the same position after his death. "Umar forced °Ali to do 
homage but he refused. Aba Bakr was helpless in the face of ?Ali’s pro- 
tests and, for the time being, ’Ali was allowed to go free. The leaders 
who opposed Abi Bakr’s election frequently assembled at Fatima’s 
house. Unable to tolerate, ’Umar, accompanied by his supporters, went to 
Fatima’s house and stacking wood around it, ordered them to come out 
or the house would be burnt down. Protesting against ’Umar’s callousness, 
Fatima said that her sons were also in there. ’Umar replied that he did 
not care.*4 The names of the dissenting leaders are not given in the sources 
but besides Sa’d, Aba Bakr’s opponents included many of the Prophet’s 
most distinguished companions. Some of them are as follows :— 

I. Khalid bin Sa’id?5, one of the early converts to Islam; 


74 Ibn Qutayba, al-Imama wa‘s-Siyasa, Egypt, 1909, pp. 14-19, Shibli says that the auth- 
orities of this fact are not very reliable, nevertheless on the basis of circumstantial evi- 
dence there is no reason to disbelieve the fact. Such an action was not impossible for 
"Umar’s hot temper. ’Umar could not refrain from taking such a step. As a matter 
of fact in such a critical situation the steps which ’Umar promptly and zealously 
took are marked by certain improprieties. It Should, however, not be forgotten 
that these improprieties crushed the rising waves of strife. Had the Bani Hashim 
been allowed to indulge in their intrigues, the Islamic community would have been 
disintegrated then and there and civil war like the one which later on took place 
between Janab Amir Alayhi‘s-salam (’Ali, peace be on him) and Amir Mu’awiya 
(no Divine blessings sought by Shibli) would have started (al-Fariig, p. 65). Shibli’s 
defence of Umar needs no comments. It makes ijma‘ (consensus) on Aba Bakr’s 
caliphate fictitious. Abii Bakr became caliph by the intrigues of the Quraysh 
hostile to Bani Hashim. | 

75 Ibn Sa’d, IV, p. 97; Isti’ab, IT, pp. 420-22, see the list of the Prophet’s companions 
opposed to Abii Bakr in Ya’qibi, II, p. 126. Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s list of ’Ali’s 
ardent supporters is based on a conversation of Imam Ja’far as-S adiq. According 
to the Qazi, Imam ’Ali’s supporters were adamant on forcibly deposing Abi Bakr. 
They discussed their plan with ’Ali but he prevented them from resorting to violence. 
"Ali told them that the Prophet had informed him that the community would 
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9. Az-Zubayr bin al’ Awwam’76—the husband of °>Abdu‘l-Muttalib’s 
daughter Safiyya; | | 

3. Khuzayma bin Sabit?? of the Aws tribe, known as Zu‘sh-Shahadatayn 
(He whose testimony 1s equivalent to that of two men) ; 

4. Sahl bin Hunayf% of the Aws tribe, a hero of Badr; 

5. Sahl’s brother ’Usman bin Hunayf;” 7 

6. Al-Bara’a bin ’Azib of the Khazraj tribes of Ansar ;8° 

7. Ubayy bin Ka’b of the Bant Khazraj tribe;®** 

8. Aba Ayyib Ans&ri, the Prophet’s host at Medina ;* 

9-12. Aba Zarr®, ’Ammar®4, Miqdad® and Salman Farsi®*, ’Ali’s 
most devoted supporters; 

13. Hazayfa bin al-Yaman*’, the hero of Uhud and an ardent supporter 
of Ali. 

The opposition of the leading members of the Prophet’s companions 
made the alleged ijma‘ (consensus) on Abt Bakr’s bay’a void. The sanctity 
of Ahl-i Bayt should have deterred "Umar from acting violently. Shibli, 
the author of al-Fariiq, however, justifies TImar’s excesses on the ground 
that they helped to stabilize Abu Bakr’s rule by crushing the Banu 
Hashim conspiracies and possibly prevented a civil war.®88 According to 
the Shi’i works, political expediency was no excuse to ignore all ahddis 
urging the Muslims to love and respect the Ahl-i Bayt. 

In response to "Umar’s angry ultimatum, ’Ali calmly replied that 
he had sworn to God that he would neither leave his house nor put his 
mantle on his shoulders until he collected the Qur‘an. Fatima then 
came to the door and said that she was deeply upset by these events. She 


(F. N. 75 Contd.) 

desert him but according to the Prophet he (?Ali) enjoyed the same relationship 
with him (the Prophet) which Aaron held with Moses. As Israelites had forsaken 
Moses and Aaron and had started worshipping a calf, the members of his (the 
Prophet’s) community would also desert him. The Prophet had advised ’Ali to 
Protect his life (Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, Tehran, 1299/1882, pp. 80-81.) 
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added, “You Quraysh left the Apostle of God’s dead body with us and 
decided the question of succession without consulting us. You usurped 
our rights.” "Umar left to discuss the situation with Abii Bakr who then 
sent his servant to “Ali. He received the same reply. "Umar returned to 
"Als house and pushed the door open. It fell on Fatima and she had a 
miscarriage. She began to cry and called on her father’s spirit to help 
her. Many of ’Umar’s supporters could not bear to hear Fatima’s cries 
and left the house. "Umar took ’Ali forcibly to Aba Bakr and threatened 
to kill him if he did not pay homage. ’Ali asked if he would kill God’s 
slave and the Prophet’s brother. ’Umar said that ’Ali was God’s slave 
but not the Prophet’s brother. Abi Bakr, however, refused to order 
’Ali’s execution. ’Ali was freed. He went to the Prophet’s grave and 
recounted the wrongs done to him. 

Abi Bakr and ’Umar then tried to persuade the Prophet’s uncle, 
‘Abbas bin ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib, to accept a position in the caliphate which 
would be made hereditary. ’Abbas, however, soon discovered that the 
offer was designed to thrust a wedge among the Hashimites. He there- 
fore refused and fiercely accused them of usurping the Hashimites’ rights. 
He asserted that the Hashimites were the branches of the Prophet’s tree 
while Abi Bakr and ’Umar were only weeds growing nearby.®9 

"Ali and the Hashimites, however, were not prepared to provoke a 
civil war. Abi Sufyan, who was annoyed at Abii Bakr’s rise to the calj- 
phate, called on ’Abbas. He told ’Abbas that as he was the Prophet’s 
uncle and the senior member of the Quraysh, the tribe would follow his 
lead. They should, therefore, swear allegiance to ’Ali and slaughter 
those opposed to him. Abbas and Aba Sufyan went to ’Ali. Abi Sufyan 
offered to pay him homage and promised to make Medina overflow 
with cavalry and infantry to support him. ’Ali replied that Abi Sufyan’s 
suggestions were designed to arouse civil war among the Muslims. As 
he (Aba Sufyan) had always been an enemy of Islam his sympathies and 
help would be useless. Consequently, Aba Sufyan turned to Abi 
Bakr and realised his ambition of re-asserting his leadership. His son, 
Yazid, became governor of Syria and, after his death, his brother 
Mu’awiya, succeeded him. Before "Umar died he helplessly witnessed 
the Iranian and Byzantine royal ceremonies re-established in Syria 
under Mu’awiya.®! Imperialism triumphantly entered into Islam. 

Abi Bakr took possession of Fadak, which Fatima claimed had been 


89 Tabari, I/IV, p. 1818; Ya’qubi, IL, p. 126 ; Balazuri, Ansdb al-ashraf, pp. 585-87 ; 
al-Imama wa‘s-Siyasa, I, pp. 6-13; Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, I, p. 159, II, pp. 274-290, 
626, 673, 772; Kulayni, II, pp. 355-60. 

90 Tabari, III, p. 203; Isti’ab, I, p. 345; Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, I, pp. 165-67. 

91 Ibn Khaldiin, The Mugaddima, English translation by F. Rosenthal, New York, 
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given to her by the Prophet. The Caliph pleaded, he had heard the Prophet 
say, ‘‘We, the prophets, do not leave anything to our heirs, neither gold 
nor silver, nor land nor house. Whatever we leave are legal alms.” 
Fatima insisted that as the Prophet’s only daughter she was the heir to 
her father’s estate and that Abt Bakr’s plea was baseless. Abi Bakr 
asked her to produce witnesses. She presented ’Ali and Umm Ayman 
(the Prophet’s slave girl) to support her statement. Aba Bakr demanded 
independent witnesses. Fatima asserted that the hadis quoted by Abi 
Bakr was heard only by him and none else had heard it. Abi Bakr 
ignored the fact that Fatima, *Ali, Hasan and Husayn had been cleansed 
of all evils by God and were the most truthful persons on earth. Even 
Khuzayma bin Sabit’s testimony was deemed equivalent to that of two 
men, let alone ’Ali’s testimony. "Umar took Abi Bakr’s side in the dis- 
pute and Fadak was not restored to Fatima. Nevertheless, Abi Bakr 
tried to appease Fatima but she rejected his overtures. Abi Bakr un- 
easily recalled the Prophet’s hadis prophesying Divine retribution on 
those who annoyed her. 

On 3 Ramazan 11/22 November 632 Fatima died. She never forgot her 
father for a second and her eyes were always full of tears. According to 
her will she was buried during the night at Baqi’. Abt Bakr and ’Umar 
were not informed and her resentment against their injustice remained 
firm until her last breath. 

By that time the wars questioning the payment of zakat had started. 
A false prophet, Musaylama, had also appeared. There was no time 
for Aba Bakr to press ’Ali to take the oath of allegiance. Some of ’Ali’s 
supporters yielded to "Umar’s fury and gave up active opposition. Sunni 
sources claim that after Fatima’s death ’Ali swore allegiance but the Shi'i 
authorities disagree. In fact Aba Bakr reconciled himself to ’Ali’s in- 
difference to political matters. A famous Indian séfi, Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz Gist Daraz (b. 4 Rajab 721/30 July 1321 in Delhi, d. 16 Zu‘lqa’da 
825/1 November 1422 at Gulbarga in the Deccan) says, “During the 
caliphate of Abi Bakr, Musaylama the liar revolted. He declared him- 
self a prophet and invented new religious rules (shari’a). He abolished 
the obligatory payment of zakat. A large number of Arab tribes apos- 
tatized and joined him. Abi Bakr consulted the Prophet’s companions. 
They said that during the Prophet’s lifetime Divine assistance was their 
strength. His death had deprived them of Allah’s help. They had 
no strength by themselves. People chose their own faith. Whatever 
they had received from the Prophet was slipping out of their hands. Abi 
Bakr retorted that as long as he was alive he would fight and, if necessary, 
lay down his life for the faith. He began to saddle his horse. It flew into 
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the air and jumped with its legs way above the ground. The companions 
who witnessed this considered it Abi Bakr’s miracle. "Ali was informed 
of the incident. He said, ‘Yes, the Prophet’s caliph issued a fine order’.” 
Khwaja Banda Nawaz claims that it was on that day that ’Ali addressed 
Abi Bakr as the caliph. “This is the only evidence that ’Ali made bay’a 
with Abi Bakr.’’83 The anecdote also suggests *Ali never swore formal ' 
allegiance to Abi Bakr and that the latter, in his turn, was satisfied with 
Alf’s peaceful, scholarly life-style. ’Ali’s self sacrifice averted the crisis. 
‘Umar was the caliph’s right-hand man. | | 

Abt Bakr died in Jumada 13/July 634. Shibli says that Abi Bakr 
believed that only "Umar was capable of becoming the next caliph. 
Nevertheless he consulted ’Abdu‘r Rahman bin ’Awf of the Banii Zahra‘ 
tribe, an inveterate enemy of the Hashimites, and ’Usm4n’s brother-in- 
law. ’Abdu‘r Rahman admitted ’Umar’s competence but found the 
harshness of his nature as an obstacle to his succession. Abi Bakr replied 
that "Umar acted violently to balance his (Abi Bakr’s) own mildness. 
The responsibility of the caliphate would calm him down. He then 
asked ’Usman’s opinion. ’Usman replied that "Umar was the best man 
and his intrinsic nature was better than his external behaviour. When 
the people learned of Abii Bakr’s wishes, Talha called on him and said 
that if, during his reign "Umar had been so oppressive, God only knew 
how he would behave when he was appointed caliph himself. Talha 
continued that Abi Bakr would have to justify his choice to God. The 
caliph replied that he had chosen the best man in the community to 
lead it. He then called "Usman and began to dictate his testament 
regarding the succession. Before it was completed he lost consciousness. 
On behalf of Abii Bakr, Usman added: “I (Abi Bakr) appoint "Umar 
as caliph.” When Abii Bakr recovered, he asked ’Usmin to read his will. 
As ’Usman read the sentence added by him, Abi Bakr spontaneously 
cried out “Allah is great’? and blessed ’Usman. He then ordered his 
slave to read out the testament to the crowd. Next he himself climbed 
on. to the roof of his house and declared that he had not appointed any 
of his relatives as caliph but had nominated ’Umar. He ordered the 
crowd to endorse his decision. All agreed. He then summoned ’Umar 
and gave him some useful advice.% 


Shibli concludes his summary rather hurriedly. Ibn Sa’d, Tabari, 
ibn Qutayba and ibn al-Asir, who are Shibli’s principal sources, add 
some interesting information. In short Aba Bakr gave the testament to 
"Umar and asked him to show it to the people, and urge them to obey 
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him (Umar). Someone questioned *Umar as to its contents. “Umar 

replied he was ignorant of them. The man said that, although “Umar 

might not know the contents, by God he himself knew them. Earlier 

‘TImar had made Abi Bakr caliph and now it was Abt Bakr’s turn to 

make ’Umar caliph. Tabari, quoting the chain of narrators, says that 

‘the original narrator reported that he saw ’Umar sitting in the midst 

of a crowd with a whip in his hand. He was telling people to listen and 

obey the orders of the Prophet's caliph. "Umar added that the Prophet’s 
caliph believed that he (Umar) had always given the people good 
counsel.®® An analysis of the sources indicates that considerable pressure 

was used to make the elite agree to >Umar’s succession. Abia Bakr did 

not consider it advisable to consult ’Ali or the Hashimites. 

‘Tmar’s caliphate saw the conquest of Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Libya, 
Iran and Makran in Baliichistan. The new administrative and religious 
rules and regulations were largely based on ’"Umar’s personal judge- 
ment and on Sasanian model. ’Ali remained aloof from ’Umar’s poli- 
tical and administrative policies. He did not hesitate, however, to 
express his candid opinion on any rabid violations of the shari’a either 
by ’Umar or his advisers. ‘Umar paid tribute to "Ali saying, “Had 
Ali not been there, "Umar would have been destroyed.” Martial and 
worldly triumphs of ’Umar’s lieutenants, however, made ’Umar confident 
enough to pass adverse judgements on "Ali and the Bani Hashim. 
These are reproduced in all earlier sources. We reproduce two dialogues 
from al-Fariig by Shibli who claims that *Umar’s statements revealed the 
secrets of his heart :— 

Umar: O ’Abdu‘llah ibn Abbas! Why did ’Ali not join us ? 

*Abdu‘llah ibn "Abbas: I don’t know. 

‘lImar: Your father is the Prophet’s uncle and you are the Prophet’s 
cousin. Why did then your tribe (the Quraysh) not support you? 

>Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas: I don’t know. 

‘Timar: But I know. Your tribe did not wish you to rule. 

*Abdu‘llah ibn "Abbas: Why? 

Umar; They did not wish that both the prophethood and caliphate 
should belong to one family. Perhaps you may say that Abi Bakr 
deprived you of the caliphate. By God! This is not true. Abii Bakr 
acted for the best. Had he wished to give you the caliphate, it 
would not have profited you. 

Shibli goes on to say that the second dialogue was more detailed. Some 

points had already been covered in the first but some new ones emerged 

as for example in the following :— 

"Umar: O ’Abdu‘llah ibn Abbas! I have heard many reports against 
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you but I have not verified them for they would lower your respect 
in my eyes. 

"Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas: What are these reports? 

‘Umar: I have heard that you say that people usurped the caliphate 
from you unjustly and out of envy. 

‘Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas: I don’t wish to comment on. injustice for it is not 
a secret. What is surprising about envy? Iblis was envious of Adam 
and we all are Adam’s progeny. No wonder that we are victims of 
envy. 

‘Umar: Alas, the Bani Hashim’s heart will never expel old animosity. 

‘Abdu‘llah ibn Abbas: Please don’t make such comments. The Prophet 
was also a Hashimite! 

"Umar: Stop this conversation. 

"Abdu‘llah ibn Abbas: Very well. 

Two other conversations have been recorded by ibn Abi‘l-Hadid in 

his Sharh Nahju‘l-balégha :— | 

‘Umar: O ’Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas! Where are you coming from? 

Ibn ’Abbas: From the mosque. 

"Umar: How is your uncle’s son? 

(Ibn ’Abbas thought that Umar wished to know about ’Abdu‘llah ibn 

Ja’far.) 

Ibn ’Abbas: He is with his friends. | 

‘Umar: I am not concerned with him. I mean the leader of you, the 
Ahl al-Bayt! | 

Ibn ’Abbas: He is watering the palm groves of such and such person 
and reciting the Qur‘an. | 

‘Umar: ’Abdu‘llah! Tell me the truth. If you lie you will have to 
slaughter she-camels in atonement. Does "Ali still think of the 
caliphate? . | 

Ibn ’Abbas: Yes, certainly! 

‘Umar: Does ’Ali believe that the Prophet made a nass (an explicit 
nomination) for the caliphate in his favour? 

Ibn ’Abbas: Yes certainly. My father has also confirmed this point to me. 

‘Umar: Undoubtedly, the Prophet used to make such gestures towards 
“Ali, but no conclusive and final verdict can be given on their basis. 
Many a time the Prophet departed partially from the truth in so 
far as "Ali was concerned. He used to make gross exaggerations in 
“Ali’s favour. It is a fact that before his death the Prophet wished 
to nominate ’Ali explicitly as his successor but I stopped him. My 
sole objective was the interest of Islam. By God ! The Quraysh would 
never agree to the caliphate of ’Ali. Should people make him a 
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caliph, the whole of Arabia would rebel. The Prophet found out 
that I had read his mind and he stopped.*” 

This conversation was held early in ’Umar’s caliphate. . 

The following discussion occurred during ’Umar’s journey to Syria 
in 16/637 :— | 

TJmar: I wish to make a complaint to you about your uncle’s son. I 
asked him to accompany me but he refused. He usually acts in a 
hostile manner towards me. What is the reason? 

Ibn Abbas: Thatis correct. He (’Ali) believes that the Prophet appoint- 
ted him caliph. 

‘Umar: O Ibn ’Abbas! It is correct that the Prophet wished to make 
"Ali the caliph. The Prophet’s wishes are, however, immaterial. 
The final decision rests with God. The Prophet wished "Ali should 
become the caliph, but God wished otherwise. God’s wish pre- 
yailed and the Prophet’s remained unrealised. The Prophet ear- 
nestly wished that his uncle (Abi Talib) should become a Muslim, 
but, as God did not wish it, he did not accept Islam. Before his 
death, the Prophet wished to write a will appointing ’Ali as the 
caliph but, for fear of civil war among the Muslims, I prevented 
him. The Prophet read my mind and sulked. This enabled destiny 
to play its part. | 

A similar conversation between "Umar and ’Abdu‘llah ibn-i "Abbas 
is reproduced in the Sharh Nahju‘l-balagha. It took place in a street in 

Medina. | | 

Umar: O Ibn ’Abbas! I think that the son of your uncle was treated 
unjustly! | 

Ibn ’Abbas: O Commander of the Faithful! It seems advisable that you 
return to him what was unjustly usurped from him. 

TImar left ibn “Abbas and walked repeating some verses. Then he 

stopped. When ibn ’Abbas overtook him, ’Umar said: 

I think your tribe prevented your master (Ali) from rising to the 
caliphate because of his youth. | 

Ibn ’Abbds, considering ’Umar’s present statement more objectionable 

than previous remarks, said: 

‘By God! When God and His Prophet superseded your master 
(Abi Bakr) and ordered ’Ali to take the Barat chapter from him 
and deliver its message to the people of Mecca, they did not con- 
sider him too young.’ 

‘Umar turned in a different direction and left.29 
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On 26 Zu'‘lhijja 23/3 November 644, Umar was fatally wounded by 
a Zoroastrian convert, Firiiz called Abt Lila, and died three days later. 
‘Umar believed that Abi ’Ubayda ibn Jarrah was the most competent 
person to succeed him. He had accompanied Abii Bakr and ’Umar 
to Saqifa. There is no doubt that the order of succession after the Pro- 
phet’s death was clear in ’Umar’s mind. Aba ‘Ubayda had, unfortunately 
for “Umar, died in the meantime. The next most suitable person in 
‘Umar’s eyes was Abii Huzayfa’s slave, Salim, but he had also died. 
"Umar decided to support "Usman but ’Abdu‘r-Rahman bin "Awf, Sa’d 
bin Abi Waqqas, Talha and Zubayr were also keen competitors in the 
caliphate race. "Umar also did not wish to blatantly ignore ’Ali who had 
never failed to assert his just claim. "Umar admitted ’Ali’s superiority and 
was convinced of ’Ali’s' competence to lead the Umma on the right path,}00 
but he did not wish to appoint him his successor. He, however, hesitated 
to nominate any particular one of them as his successor to avert civil war 
among the Quraysh. He was critical of all the candidates. According to 
him Sa’d was harsh and instinctively malevolent. ’Abdu‘r-Rahman was 
a Pharoah (tyrant) of the Islamic community. Zubayr was a believer 
while in a pleasant mood, but was an infidel when in the grip of passion. 
LTalha was arrogant and haughty. If he were appointed khalifa he would 
hand over the ring of government to his wife, while Usman was an ardent 
supporter of his own tribe. "Umar said to ’Ali, “Nothing prevented me 
from appointing you the caliph except that you wantitsomuch. If you were 
appointed ruler you would adhere to the truth and the straight path,’’201 
Earlier, in a conversation with ibn ’Abbas, "Umar admitted that "Ali 
deserved to be caliph because he was at the top of the list of early converts 
to Islam and was the Prophet’s near relation and his son-in-law. He was 
also very learned but ’Umar claimed that ’Ali had a humorous streak in 
his character.’? In fact ’Ali wished to gain the caliphate but not for his 
own power and glory. He wanted to establish the true vicegerency of the 
prophethood and to revive the Prophet’s ethical mission of restoring the 
rule of truth and justice. This goal was a disqualification for caliphate 
only in the eyes of "Umar and his supporters. Undoubtedly, ’Ali was not 
harsh. Like the Prophet himself, ’Ali had a pleasant personality.103 
The depth of his learning enabled him to make witty repartees which 
embarrassed the powerful. The harassment, persecution and treachery 
of his enemies did not upset him. He never lost his trust in God and an 
innocent smile played on his lips even in the face of the most outrageous 
intrigues against him. 


100 Tabari, I, pp. 2774-76; Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, III, p. 785. 
101 Ibn Qutayba, pp. 27-28, Ibn Abi‘l-Hadid, III, p. 785. 
102 Isti’ab, IL, pp. 480-81; Fathu‘l-Bari, VIL, p. 55. 
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"Umar appointed a committee consisting of the same six people whom 
he had considered as his successors but dismissed as unsuitable for one 
reason or another. They were ’Usman, Zubayr, Sa’d, ’Abdu‘r-Rahman 
bin ’Awf, Talha and ’Ali. He introduced a knavish system of election. 
Should five members agree, the dissenting sixth should be killed. Should 
four agree then the other two dissenters should be killed. If the votes were 
equally divided, his own son, ’Abdu‘llah should be appointed arbitrator. 
Should there still be disagreement, the power of veto should be given to 
>Abdu‘r-Rahman bin ’Awf. Those who opposed his decision should be 
killed. When ’Ali left the meeting he said to Bani Hashim that if he con- 
tinued to obey the men in power, they would never allow a Hashimite 
to become caliph. When ibn ’Abbas met ’Ali, the latter predicted that 
the Hashimite would again be deprived of the caliphate. He explained 
that ?Usman had been made his competitor. The caliph would be appointed 
by the majority decision. If the votes were divided equally, the verdict 
would favour the one whom ’Abdu‘r-Rahman supported. Of the com- 
mittee members, Sa’d would not oppose his uncle’s son, ’Abdu‘r-Rahman, 

while ’Abdu‘r-Rahman and ’Usman were bound by matrimonial ties. 
Consequently either Usman would make ’Abdu‘r-Rahman caliph or vice 
versa. Even if two members supported him he would not win. Possibly 
only one member of the committee would favour him. | 
Subsequently ’Abdu‘r-Rahman surrendered his candidature to facilitate 
-Usman’s election. °Usman welcomed ’Abdu‘r-Rahman’s offer and said 
that he had heard the Prophet say “he who arbitrates on earth also 
arbitrates in heaven’. The others agreed but ’Ali kept quiet. “Abdu'r- 
Rahman urged him to express his opinion. ’Ali said that.he would also 
agree on the condition that ’Abdu‘r-Rahman adhered to the truth, was 
not moved by self-interest and kept family considerations at bay. ‘Then 
*Abdu‘r-Rahman consulted the dignitaries from Medina and they also 
voted in favour of "Usman. Obviously ’Usman’s supporters were consulted 
and ’Ali’s friends were ignored. ’Abdu‘r-Rahman then asked Zubayr for 
his opinion. He voted in ’Ali’s favour. Sa’d said that if *Abdu‘r-Rahman 
wished to become caliph he would support him but he would prefer *Ali. 
>Abdu‘r-Rahm§n retorted that he had already withdrawn his name and 
accused Sa’d of growirig feeble-minded. ’Abdu‘r-Rahman then consulted 
*Ali giving the impression that he favoured him. Lastly “Usman was 
summoned and ’Abdu‘r-Rahm4an discussed the succession problem with 
him for almost a whole night. When ’Amméar bin Y4sir addressed the 
people, he, however, protested that they had gained respect and power 
because of the Prophet. He questioned why then they deprived the 
Prophet’s family of the caliphate. Alarmed, Sa’d urged "Abdu‘r-Rahman 
to finish his selection quickly or else civil war would break out. “Amr bin 
As, a brilliant strategist, had already suggested a plan to “Abdu‘r-Rahman 
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to make ’Usman the caliph. Following his suggestion, ’Abdu‘r-Rahman 
summoned ’Ali and said, ““Do you pledge that you would rule on the basis 
of the book of God, on the sunna of the Prophet and on the tradition of 
Abi Bakr and. ’Umar?” ’Ali refused to accept the third condition and 
stated that, although he would adhere to the Qur‘an and sunna, he would 
act on the basis of his own individual judgement. Usman, when asked, 
accepted all three conditions. ’Abdu‘r-Rahman took the oath of allegiance 
to “Usman. Disagreeing with the decision, ’Ali claimed that ’Abdu‘r- 
Rahman had wrongfully given the caliphate to an unworthy candidate. 
This was not the first time that the caliphate had been taken away from 
"Ali. Consequently the best course open to him and his followers, was to 
resign themselves to the will of God. Accusing ’Abdu‘r-Rahman of 
favouritism, ’Ali said that the caliphate had been awarded to "Usman by 
‘Abdu‘r-Rahman in the hope that it would be returned to him CAbdu‘r- 
Rahman would in fact be the virtual ruler). Miqdad said: “‘O ’Abdu‘r- 
Rahman! By God you have forsaken one who would have ruled on the 
basis of truth and justice. After the Prophet’s death only his Ahl al-Bayt 
have been subjected to such injustice. Woe to the Quraysh that they have 
forsaken one who was most learned and just.” ’Abdu‘r-Rahman then 
threatened Miqdad with the consequences flowing from his frank expres-_ 
sion. Some asked Miqdad what he meant by the Ahl al-Bayt. Miqdad 
replied, “I mean Bani ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib. I mean °Ali.” °Ali remarked, 
“Others look up to the Quraysh but they look at their own homes (worldly 
benefits). They believe that if the Bani Hashim came to power, the govern- 
_ ment would never pass out of that family. If someone from the Quraysh 
was made ruler, the government would rotate among their members (the 
Quraysh). Subsequently, ’Ali returned to his religious and intellectual 
pursuits.104 
The first six years of "Usman’s rule were peaceful but gradually, his. 
distribution of wealth and high positions among his kinsmen shocked 
his supporters. ’"Usman’s new governors, who were his relations and 
tribesmen, belonged to the Tulaga‘—the Meccan families which had em- 
braced Islam only after the conquest of Mecca. These included Walid 
bin ’Uqaba bin Abi Mu’ayt, the son of ’Usman’s mother (by a previous 
marriage). Earlier he had been appointed by the Prophet to collect zakai 
from the Bani al-Muztalig tribe but was too frightened to perform his 
duties and returned to Medina without having called on them. He 
reported instead that the Bani al-Muztaliq had refused to pay zakdi and 
were about to kill him. The Prophet was infuriated and wished to send 
an expedition against them. The tribal leaders were informed of Walid’s 
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charges against them and they approached the Prophet in Medina. They 
told him that in fact they had been waiting for the tax collector to pay to 
him their dues, but none had arrived. The following Qur‘anic verse was 
revealed to the Prophet urging him to take care: 


“O ye who believe! If an evil-liver bring you tidings, verify it, lest ye 
smite some folk in ignorance and afterwards repent of what ye did.’’1% 


Aba Bakr and ’Umar offered Walid only minor positions. "Umar 
appointed him tax collector for the Bani Taghlab in Iraq. In 25/645-46 
‘Usman promoted him from that petty position to the governorship of Kifa. 
There it was discovered that he was a drunkard. Once he performed four 
raka’ts of morning prayers instead of two and then asked: “Should I offer 
more raka’ts ?”°107 | 

*Abdu‘llah bin Sa’d bin Abi Sarah (’Usman’s foster-brother), was an 
apostate but "Usman appointed him governor of Egypt in place of ’Amr 
bin ’As. "Umar had made Mu’awiya, governor of Syria, but “Usman 
promoted him to the governorship of all the four Syrian provinces. During 
°Usman’s reign, Mu’awiya consolidated his position as a semi-indepen- 

- dent ruler and became a real threat to "Usman’s successor. ’"Usman also 
replaced Abii Miisa Ash’ari, governor of Basra, with his maternal uncle, 
"Abdullah bin Amir. | 

Marwan. bin Hakam was seven or eight years old when Mecca was 
conquered. Marwan’s father, Hakam bin Abi‘l-’As, was ’Usman’s uncle. 
Subsequently he moved to Medina with his son. He frequently eaves- 
dropped on the consultations between the Prophet and his companions 
and used to mimic the Prophet’s movements. When the Prophet observed 
these imitations, he expelled him from Medina. Hakam went to Ta‘if. 
Aba Bakr and ’Umar refused to allow Hakam to return. By contrast 
Usman recalled both father and son on the plea that he had obtained the 
Prophet’s previous permission. "Usman then appointed Marwan. his 
secretary, which made him the supreme controller of the central adminis- 
tration. It is believed that he often issued orders without consulting 
‘Usman.’ Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas prophesied that >Usman and his suppor- 
ters would transform the caliphate into an hereditary kingship. 

The early rebellions against "Usman were crushed easily but gradually 
they escalated. In Kuta, Walid had insulted ’Abdu‘llah bin Mas’td, who 
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had heard the Qur‘an from the Prophet personally and had courage- 
ously disseminated it in Mecca. His successor, Sa’id bin al-’As, who 
was also a close relative of "Usman, was unacceptable to the religious 
elite of Kiifa. The leaders of the Qurra (Qur‘an readers), such as Malik 
bin Haris al-Ashtar an-Nakha’i, Sulayman bin Sarad al-Khuza‘i, Hujr bin 
"Adi al-Kindi, and Shuryah bin ’Awf al-’Absi, were fiercely opposed to 
"Usman. ’Ammiéar bin Yasir was severely beaten for his condemnation of 
Ibn Abi Sarh.4 Subsequently "Usman expelled Abi Zarr to Syria for his 
fierce condemnation of the caliph’s nepotism and prodigality. Abti Zarr’s 
fearless criticisms of Mu’Awiya and ’Usman alarmed the governor there. 
He urged ’Usman to recall Aba Zarr from Syria. Aba Zarr was tied to a 
wooden camel saddle so tightly that he reached Medina half-dead. In 
Medina Abi Zarr attacked ’Usm4n even more resolutely. Consequently 
the caliph exiled him to the Rabaza desert. The continued warnings 
from ’Ali, Talha and Zubayr did not change ’Usman. Finally about two 
thousand leaders from Egypt, Kiifa and Basra, who were dissatisfied with 
the administration of ‘Usman’s governors, joined hands. They reached 
Medina, besieged *Usman’s house and forced him to abdicate. They 
occupied all the highways. In the interest of peace ’Ali tried to mediate 
between the rebellious leaders and Usman. but was unsuccessful. The siege 
lasted for forty days. No reinforcements arrived either from Mu’awiya 
or the other pro-’Usman governors. ’Ali believed that *Usman’s violation 
of the Prophet’s traditions and nepotism had disqualified him from ruling. 
Nevertheless, he remained neutral, but he sent his sons, Hasan and Husayn 
and his slave, Qanbar, to make sure that the innocent children and women 
in the house were supplied with water and were not molested. In 35/655 
"Usman was killed by the mob.!2 

Earlier, ’Ali had pressed for his right to become the Prophet’s vicegerent 
but, in the present circumstances, he strongly rejected the popular demand 
that he accept the caliphate. He wished to remain neutral but, according 
to him, the people collected around him “like thirsty camels on their water- 
ing day’’,48 and it appeared that he would be stampeded into acceptance 
or killed. Finally he reluctantly agreed to become the caliph but stipulated 
that he would rule on the basis of the Qur‘an, the sunna of the Prophet and 
according to theneeds of equity and justice. Talha and Zubayr, who had not 
raised even their little finger to help ’Usman, were appalled at this turn of 
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events, but they also paid homage to >Ali. Marwan, however, fled to Syria 
with ’Usmin’s blood stained shirt and the severed fingers of his widow, 
Nwila, in order to arouse public resentment against Ali. 

‘Ali’s khilafa was markedly different from that of his predecessors. Abi 
Bakr was sponsored by "Umar in Saqifa and approved by a small number 
of the Quraysh and Ansars. "Umar was nominated by Abt Bakr. "Usman 
was sponsored by ’Abdu‘r-Rahman bin’Awf, who exceeded the committee’s 
terms of appointment. It was only >Ali who was spontaneously urged by 
people of Medina to accept the caliphate. In the pledge given by him, 
he reiterated once more that he was determined to restore the Prophet’s 
ideals of equity and justice in his administration. He said once to ibn-i 
> Abbas that, should he fail to restore truth and justice and eradicate opp- 
ression and impiety, the caliphate would be meaningless to him (to him 
the valueof the caliphate was lower than the cost of the pair of old shoes he 
was himself mending). He declared that he had fought and defeated the 
Quraysh when they were infidels and he would. again fight against their 
tyranny, injustice and sacrilege. He concluded his khutba shigshigiyya (a 
spontaneous speech—like the call of a camel) with the following words: 


“T swear by the Creator of this Universe that had they not sworn 
unconditional allegiance to me; had they not manifested unbounded 
thankfulness for my acceptance of the caliphate; had not the presence 
of helpers and supporters made it incumbent upon me to defend the 
faith; and had God the Almighty not taken a promise from the learned 
doctors of religion (ulama’) to put a check upon the luxurious 
and vicious lives of oppressors and tyrants as well as to try to reduce 
the pangs of poverty and starvation of the oppressed and down- 
trodden and had He not made it incumbent upon them to secure back 
the usurped rights of the weak from the mighty and powerful, I would 
now have left the rulership of this state and would have allowed it to 
sink into anarchy and chaos as I did during the early days.’’!* 


The movement against ’Ali was spear-headed by Mu’awtya, the for- 
midable governor of Syria. The latter wrote to Zubayr that he had already 
received oaths of allegiance in his name and arranged that, after his death, 
Talha would succeed him as the caliph. The whole of Syria was at their 
disposal and they should overthrow ’Ali. Both Zubayr and Talha were 
delighted. Earlier Zubayr had supported ’Ali but his ambitious son, ’Abdu‘- 
llah, succeeded in alienating him from the new caliph. Before long Zubayr 
and ‘Talha rebelled. The Prophet’s widow, ’A‘isha, became their leader. 
She had never forgiven ’Ali for consoling the Prophet when in 5/627 a 
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vicious rumour was circulated about her. The rebels’ battle-cry was 
“Revenge for the blood of Usman” although all three leaders had fomented 
dissatisfaction against "Usman during his lifetime. Talha had sent his son 
Muhammad to Egypt even before ’Ali’s supporters, Muhammad bin Abi 
Bakr and Muhammad bin Abi Huzayfa went there.15 °*A‘isha had referred 
to *Usman as Na’sal (having a long beard) and had urged people to revolt 
against him.116 | 

‘Ali promptly announced that the names of the assassins should be 
reported so that they could be executed. He started enquiries but the only 
witness to the assassination was ’Usmian’s widow, Na’ila, who deposed 
that ’Usman had been killed by two people whose names she did not know. 
She could, however, identify them and affirmed Muhammad bin Abi 
Bakr’s innocence." It was impossible to execute all the people who had 
besieged "Usman’s house. ’Ali’s sermons show that he condemned the 
assassination as a reversion to the days of pre-Islamic Arabia. 

Abu‘l-’Ala‘ Mawdiidi, a modern Sunni scholar, says that, with due res- 
pect to ’A‘isha, Talha, Zubayr and Mu’awiya, one could not help saying 
that legally their position was untenable. It was only during pre-Islamic 
days that tribes started wars of vengeance. Only ’Usman’s relatives, who 
were alive at the time, had the right to demand reparation. If the ruler 
delayed arresting the criminals, then justice could be demanded by 
anyone. No law or shari’a permitted the people to declare the govern- 
ment illegal because of its failure to redress grievances. If ’Ali’s enemies 
did not consider him the legally elected caliph, their demand for vengeance 
against ’Ali was meaningless. 

Criticizing ’A‘isha, Talha and Zubayr, who recruited an army and 
marched from Mecca to Basra crying for vengeance for ’Usman’s blood, 
Mawdidi remarks that this act was illegal as they should have gone to 
Medina where ’Ali, the criminals and ‘Usman’s heir lived. The war they 
provoked led to the slaughter of 10,000 people for the blood of one. | 

Even more illegal was the position of Mu’awiya who rebelled against 
the central government when he took revenge for ’Usman’s blood. He did 
not make this claim in his private capacity but in his official position as 
the governor of Syria. He misused the resources of his government in that 
cause. He was not satisfied with demanding that ’Ali prosecute and punish 
the assassins but urged that they be handed over to him so that he himself 
might execute them. Mawlana Mawdiidi goes on to say that Mu’awiya’s 
relationship with "Usman was a private matter, the governorship was not 

‘involved. He had no right to claim vengeance as a governor against the 
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caliph to whom allegiance had been given by all the provinces except 
those governed by himself. Rebellion against the central government by 
a provincial army meant the revival of pre-Islamic tribal laws. Mawdudi 
then quotes Qazi Abi Bakr ibn al-’Arabi’s remarks in his Ahkam al-Qur‘an 
to support this analysis.4 
When ’A‘isha’s army reached the Haw’ab spring, on its way to Basra, 
the dogs there began to bark spontaneously. Aisha was alarmed, for the 
Prophet had warned his wives, “I find one of you in such a state that the 
dogs at Haw’ab will bark at you. O! Hamayra (A‘isha) save yourself. 
Don’t be that one.” °A‘isha wished to return home but the army refused. 
Then Marwan bin Hakam and other leaders produced some eighty 
villagers, who declared that the spring was not called Haw’ab and ’A‘isha 
was reassured. Subsequently, in Jumada II 35/December 655, ‘A‘isha’s 
forces fought ’Ali near Basra. Since the battle raged around the ’A‘isha’s 
camel, it is known as the Battle of the Camel (Jamal). Talha and Zubayr 
were killed, ’A‘isha was respectfully escorted to Medina by her own brother 
Muhammad. At her request, her commander, ’Abdu‘llah bin Zubayr, 
. was released. Hasan and Husayn interceded for the Ahl al-Bayt’s arch- 
enemy Marwan bin Hakam, and he too was freed. Ultimately, all the 
prisoners were granted an amnesty.19 
>Ali encamped in Kifa, in order to crush Mu’awiya’s rebellion. One 
of °Umar’s early governors there, Ammar bin Yasir, and his deputy, 
>Abdu‘llah bin Mas’tud, had engendered an egalitarian spirit and a respect 
for the Ahl al-Bayt among the Yemenites.’° They comprised North Arabian 
settlers'and Iranian migrants, displaced from their land as the result of its 
conquest in 21/642. ’Ali had recruited the major portion of his army 
who fought at Jamal from Kiufa. After his return to Kifa, ’Ali suppres- 
‘sed the tribal rivalries aroused in ’Usman’s days, gave the non-Arab mawali 
or conquered people equality with the Arab tribal leaders and inculcated 
_ egalitarianism in the town.121 He also consolidated his control over Hiyjaz, 
Iraq and Egypt, dismissed the corrupt and oppressive Umayyad governors 
and subdued the border provinces. Mu’awiya also attacked these terri- 
tories, urging ’Ali to hand over ’Usman’s assassins. 
Malik bin al-Haris al-Ashtar an-Nakha’i, Hujr bin >Adi al-Kindi 
and other supporters of ’Ali urged him to invade Syria and crush 
Mu’awiya before he grew too strong.’ Ali, however, refused to provoke 
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war and wrote to Mu’awiya asking him to refrain from bloodshed. 
Nevertheless, Mu’awiya massed his army at the borders of Iraq, forcing 
"Ali to defend. Early in Safar 37/July 657, the two armies met at Siffin 
on the Euphrates in Iraq. ’Ali warned his soldiers neither to start the 
war first, nor kill those who fled, nor mutilate any corpses. No women 
should be attacked. On 9 Safar 37/27 July 657, Ammar bin Yasir was 
killed by Mu’awiya’s army. The Prophet had already foretold that 
"Ammar would be killed by a rebel group. ’Ali’s army consisted of the 
-Prophet’s eminent companions, of whom seventy had fought for him at 
Badr, seven hundred had renewed their bay’a (allegiance) at the time of 
the Hudaybiyya treaty and four hundred were other Ansar and Muhajirin. 
They knew this prophecy and its fulfilment convinced them of the truth 
of their cause. Some leaders in Mu’awiya’s army had also heard of it 
and they brought it to their master’s attention.3 Mu’awiya replied 
that, in fact, the party that had brought ’Ammfr in front of their spears 
was responsible for his death. When °Ali was informed of Mu’awiya’s 
interpretation he said that this argument meant that the Prophet, who 
had taken his uncle Hamza with his army into Uhud, was his uncle’s 
murderer.124 

Next day a hotly contested battle took place. When }Mu’awiya’s 
army was on the verge of defeat, he made a feint of raising the Qur‘an 
on his soldiers’ spears and demanding arbitration on its basis. A. number 
of tribal leaders in °Ali’s army who had no stake in the war pressurized 
"Ali into agreement. Mu’awiya obtained a respite. The pressure of 
his lukewarm supporters left Ali with no choice but to appoint a simple- 
ton, Abii Miisa al-Ash’ari as his representative. Mu’awiya’s nominee, 
‘Amr ibn ’As, was a past-master in fraud and deception. He managed 
to have ’Ali deposed through Abii Misa’s fumblings and nominated 
Mu’awiya as caliph.!25 Then a section of ‘Ali’s followers left him declar- 
ing “‘no decision save God’s” and claimed that this appointment by a 
human tribunal was a sin against Him. They were known as the 
Khawarij (deserters, singular Khari). They identified sin with infidelity. 
and declared that all sinners deserved death, (a punishment reserved for 
apostates). According to them, ’Ali, ‘Usman, Mu’awiya and all the 
participants in the wars of Jamal and Siffin had committed deadly sins. 
"Ali wished to give Priority to the war against Mu’awiya but the tribal 
leaders in his army forced him to annihilate the Khawarij, who had 
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assembled in Nahrawan in Iraq. In Safar 38 [July 658.’Ali defeated them 
but the tribal leaders again refused to march against Muw’awiya. 

>Ali returned to Kifa and made Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr governor 
of Egypt. Mu’awiya and ’Amr bin *Ks forced the new governor into 
war. He requested reinforcement from >Aly. ’Ali sent Malik ibn. Ashtar 
but, before he could reach Egypt, Mu’awiya’s agents poisoned him. 
Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr was defeated and killed by Mu’awiya. His 
dead body was burned to ashes. Mu’awiya’s guerrillas penetrated into 
Basra, Ray, Mosul and Hijaz. Before ’Ali could finally crush them he 
was stabbed, while in the Ktifa mosque, by a Kharijite assassin, "Abdu‘r- 
Rahman ibn Muljam al-Muradi, on the morning of 19 Ramazan 40/26 
January 661. He died two days later. Before his death he told Hasan 
and Husayn that the law of retaliation should be applied only to his 
assassin. No one else should be persecuted. Further, the assassin should 
be executed only after his (’Ali’s) death and his life should be ended 
by only one stroke of the sword. He should not be tortured. Neither 
should his body be dismembered, for he had heard the Prophet say, | 
“Don’t cut off the hands and feet of anybody, be it a biting dog’’.126 

*Ali bequeathed the imdma (leadership), he had obtained from the 
Prophet through Divine injunction (nass), to Hasan. The people of Kila, 
including the Muhajirin and the Ansar, took an oath of allegiance 
to Hasan. Nevertheless, Mu’awiya marched in full strength towards 
the Iraq frontiers in order to overthrow him. In the correspondence 
that was exchanged between the two leaders, Hasan reiterated that 
although after the Prophet’s death the Ahl al-Bayt had been deprived 
of their rights, the first three caliphs were themselves religious. It was 
incredible, therefore, that Mu’Awiya, who was the son of the Prophet’s 
inveterate enemy, Abii Sufyan, and was devoid of faith, wished to seize 
power by sheer brute force.12?7 In his reply Mu’Awiya defended Abu 
Bakr, "Umar and Abt ’Ubayda and asserted that, as he considered 
himself more competent and experienced than Hasan, he would not 
surrender his power. Instead, he urged Hasan to abdicate in his favour 
remarking that this gesture would help Hasan’s rise to the caliphate 
after his (Mu’awiya’s) death. 

The army that remained with Hasan was 40,000 strong but most 
of them felt little loyalty to their Imam. The more belligerent leaders 
forced Hasan to fight. He moved to Mada‘in near modern Baghdad 
but there the unruly elements in his army even attacked and insulted 
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him. One of his generals, Qays, fought valiantly against Muw’awiya 
but the news of the mutiny in Hasan’s army disheartened him.129 Subse- 
quently most of these troops joined Mu’awiya. Hasan, therefore, abdi- 
cated on conditions that: | 

I. Mu’awiya would rule according to the Book of God, the sunna of 

the Prophet and the traditions of the Rashidan (righteous) caliphs; 

2. Thepracticeof reviling ’Ali started by Muw’awiya would be stopped ; 

3. None from Iraq and Hijaz would be persecuted by Mu’awiya; 

4. After Mu’awiya’s death the caliphate would be restored to Hasan. 

In any case Mu’awiya would not nominate any one as his successor.130 

Hasan’s abdication legalised Mu’awiya’s usurpation but the latter’s 
violation of other clauses of the treaty made it meaningless. 

The treaty, however, did not undermine Hasan’s position as a Divinely 
appointed Imam. It was made within the framework of the tradition 
of the Khulafa'-i Rashidan. Naturally Hasan’s devoted Shiis in Iraq 
were disappointed but they did not abandon their fight against Mu’awiya. 
They started an underground resistance movement but Hasan retired 
to Medina. He was a beacon of peace to the groups of Shi’is who were 
unable to accept Mu’awiya’s enmity towards the Ahl al-Bayt. In 
49/669 Hasan died of poison at the age of forty-six, administered by 
one of his wives at Mu’awiya’s instigation. His stay in Medina was, 
however, intellectually very fruitful. Hujwiri says, “When the Qadarites 
got the upper hand, and the doctrine of Rationalism became widely 
spread, Hasan of Basra wrote to Hasan bin ’Ali begging for guidance, 
and asking him to state his opinion on the perplexing subject of predesti- 
nation and on the dispute whether men have any power to act (istd’dt). 
Hasan bin ’Ali replied that in his opinion those who did not believe in 
the determination (gadar) of men’s good and evil actions by God were 
infidels, and that those who imputed their sins to God were miscreants, 
i.e. the Qadarites deny the Divine providence, and the Jabarites impute 
their sins to God; hence men are free to acquire their actions according 
to the power given them by God and thus our réligion takes the middle 
course between the free-will and predestination.’%! For the first two 
centuries of Islam non-Shi’is remained divided into the Qadarites and 
the Jabarites. Only the Imam’s followers pursued a middle course 
between the two. 

Mu’awiya took the opportunity to make his son Yazid, given to 
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drink and dissipation, his successor to the caliphate. The supporters 
of the Ahl al-Bayt in Kufa organised themselves under Sulayman bin 
Sgrad al-Khuza‘i and urged Husayn, who had been appointed Imam 
by Hasan, to rise against Mu’awiya. Husayn, however, refused to 
violate his brother’s treaty with Mu’awiya.* Nevertheless, the Shi'is 
in Kafa rebelled against Ziyad, Mu’awiya’s governor there. Their 
leader was Hujr bin ’Adi al-Kindi and their battle cry was: ““The valid. 
caliphate rests only with ’Ali’s house”. Ziyad, however, won over the 
majority of Yemenite group of Kifa by diplomacy and cunningly played 
the other Shi’i clans against each other. Before long, Hujr and his main 
supporters were arrested and accused of rebellion. Mu’awiya released 
seven of the captives under pressure from the clan leaders. Hujr and 
six others, however were ordered to curse Ali to prove their hostility to 
Shi’ism. They refused and died a martyr’s death.189 
Mu’awiya’s orders declaring Yazid his successor were readily accepted 
in Syria but, in Hijaz, Hasan’s brother Husayn rightly remarked that 
this nomination was a gross violation of the treaty. Abu Bakr’s son, 
>Abdu‘r-Rahman, ’Umar’s son, ’Abdu‘llah and Zubayr’s son, “Abdullah, 
also rejected Yazid’s accession. Mu’awiya visited Medina himself. 
He threatened Husayn with death but could not make him, nor the 
three others, pay homage to Yazid.™ 
In Rajab 60/March 680, Mu’awiya died and Yazid succeeded him. 
At his orders, his governor in Medina, Walid bin ’Utba, invited Husayn 
to call on him in an odd hour of night. Husayn visited the governor's 
house with his supporters and urged him to discuss the question of succes- 
sion openly in the mosque. Marwan bin Hakam, whose life Husayn had 
saved after the battle of Jamal, assumed a threatening posture but 
Husayn would not yield. | 
Meanwhile, ’Abdu‘llah ibn Zubayr had left for Mecca and launched 
a secret campaign for his own accession to the caliphate. Walid’s con- 
tinued pressure on Husayn to take the oath of allegiance to Yazid, 
prompted Husayn to leave Medina for Mecca on 28 Rajab 60/3 May 680. 
"Abdu‘llah ibn Zubayr was upset although he knew that Mecca was 
not Husayn’s final destination. On 10 Ramazan 60/14 June 680, Husayn 
received a letter from Sulayman bin Stirad al-Khuza‘i and other Shri 
leaders of Kiifa asking him to come to Ktiffa and save them from Yazid’s 
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sacrilegious domination.4* Husayn’s brother (Hasan) and father (’Ali) 
had also been deprived of their rights but at least the rulers in their day 
had endeavoured to follow the shari’a laws. By contrast, Yazid violated 
them flagrantly and reverted to the pre-Islamic customs of vendetta, drink 
and dissipation. Though aware that an armed insurrection against Yazid 
would not provide Islam with the catharsis it needed, Husayn decided 
to sacrifice himself, his family and those friends who had volunteered 
to support his Islamic revolution for the restoration of piety and justice. 
More letters from Kiifa began to pour in both from devoted Shi’is and 
adventurers, inviting Husayn to assume the leadership. He took no 
hasty action, however, and decided to wait until the annual pilgrimage 
month in order to apprise pilgrims, from the Islamic countries of Yazid’s 
threat to Islam. He sent his cousin, Muslim bin "Aqil to Kiifa to represent 
him. Muslim was warmly welcomed in Kifa by both the devoted Shi’i 
leaders and the adventurers. About 12,000 to 18,000 supporters gathered 
around him. Muslim therefore sent one of the leaders to invite Husayn 
to Kufa. In Mecca, ibn ’Abbas and other well-wishers urged Husayn 
to ignore these letters from the treacherous Kifans. Ibnu‘z Zubayr, 
who wished to become the undisputed leader in Hijaz, however, en- 
couraged Husayn to go to Ktfa although he hid his feelings by adding 
that Husayn’s presence in Mecca was also not unwelcome. 

Flusayn’s visit to Mecca and growing support in Ktifa alarmed Yazid. 
He commissioned some assassins to kill Husayn during the pilgrimage 
ceremonies. In Ktiffa, Yazid replaced the governor, Nu’man bin Bashir, 
with the diabolical "Ubaydu‘llah ibn Ziyad. On 8 Zu‘lhijja 60/9 Sep- 
tember 680, Husayn left Mecca without performing the annual hajj. 
Ibn Ziyad’s threats and promises of rewards made the Muslim’s fickle 
supporters, in Kifa, transfer their allegiance to him. The diehard Shi’is 
went underground and Muslim was beheaded on the same day that 
Husayn left Mecca.? Ibn Ziyad massed a huge army at Qadisiyya 
and blockaded the roads leading to Kiifa in order to prevent Husayn 
from entering the town and to deter his devoted Shi’is from sending 
him reinforcements. At the second stage of the journey, the poet Faraz- 
daq, a devoted follower of the Ahl al-Bayt, met Husayn and urged him 
to give up his idea of going to Kiifa. ’Awn and Muhammad, the sons 
of Husayn’s brother-in-law ’Abdu‘llah ibn Ja’far, presented a letter from 
their father also requesting him to desist from visiting Kiifa. Husayn 
said that he had been inspired by the Prophet to resume the journey and 
he could not abandon it.'88 At the third stop Flusayn sent his emissary, 
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Qays bin Mashar as-Saydawi, to Kifa but he was captured at, Qadisiyya 
and continued on to Kiifa as a prisoner. Ibn Ziyad urged him to curse 
Husayn to save his life. Qays refused and was thrown from the top of 
the governor’s palace to the ground. At the sixth stage Husayn heard 
the news of the death of his foster-brother, ’Abdu‘llah bin Baqtar, who 
was also thrown from the roof of the governor’s palace in Kifa for re- 
fusing to curse him. Husayn delivered a sermon which reiterated his 
mission. He said: ““We have been authoritatively told that Muslim 


a 


bin ’Aqil, his supporters Hani bin ’Urwa and ’Abdu‘llah bin Baqtar | 


have been martyred. Our friends in Ktfa have forsaken us. Consequently 
those who wish to leave us are free to do so. They will not be blamed 


for their desertion.” Tabari comments that many people left Husayn. 


Only those who had accompanied him from Medina remained. He 
goes on to say that Husayn was aware of the fact that some adventurers 
had joined him in the hope of worldly gains. He knew that after his 
speech only those, who loved him and wished to die a martyr’s death 
with him, would accompany him. Near Qédisiyya, Husayn made a 
detour to an unfrequented route to Kiifa.%? At Za Husam where he arriv- 
ed ibn Ziyad’s commander, Hurr bin Yazid at-Tamimi al-Yarbu’i, at 
the head of 1,000 strong force, stopped Husayn. Hurr’s water supply 
had exhausted. Both men and beasts were on the verge of death. Husayn, 
who had recently obtained a fresh supply, placed his water at their 
disposal. His enemies, both men and beasts, quenched their thirst. 
Then Hurr, although he was respectful to Husayn, blocked the road to 
Kifa and forced him to travel along the Euphrates and proceed towards 
Karbala to the opposite direction of Kufa. At Uzayb al-Hujaynat, not 
far from Karbala, four Shi’i cavalry men from Kitfa, with their guide, 
Tirimmah bin ’Adi met Husayn. The guide urged Husayn to abandon 
the idea of going to Kiifa and to proceed instead to their impregnable 
mountain villages where he could stay safely. Within ten days his 
tribe would collect twenty thousand men and Husayn would then be 
able to overthrow his enemies very easily. Hurr was also very pleased 
with the plan. Husayn blessed. and thanked his well-wishers but said 
that he had given his word to the Kufans and he could not abandon his 
mission.“° Husayn had received similar offers earlier but political 
adventurism was not his goal. He wished to expose Yazid’s atrocities 
to the Muslims without resorting to violence. | 
On 2 Muharram 61/2 October 680, he reached Karbala. Next da 
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Sa’d bin Abi Waqqas’s son, ’Umar, arrived with 4,000 troops and forced 
Husayn to move his tents from the Euphrates to a waterless desert. Husayn’s 
followers, who numbered only seventy-two including boys and old men, 
wished to resist, but Husayn refused to precipitate action. "Umar ibn 
Sa’d had been sent to either obtain Husayn’s oath of allegiance to Yazid 
or to kill him. From 7th Muharram ibn Sa’d’s troops stopped the water 
supply to Husayn’s camp. On 9 Muharram, Shamir (Shimr) Zu‘ljawshan 
arrived with peremptory orders to ibn Sa’d to annihilate Husayn or hand 
over the command to him. Ibn Sa’d, therefore, disposed his forces in 
battle order but yielded to Husayn’s request for a respite of one night 
in which to offer prayers and vigils. Husayn took the opportunity to urge — 
his followers to leave him alone but none left. After morning prayers, 
Husayn delivered a moving sermon emphasizing his relationship to the 
Prophet. He warned his enemies of Divine retribution for shedding the 
blood of innocent people. Thereupon Hurr, who was responsible for 
directing Husayn’s army to Karbala, deserted ibn Sa’d’s army and joined 
Husayn’s force. He also urged ibn Sa’d’s army to let Husayn leave Karbala 
safely. None listened. Then Hurr, obtaining Husayn’s permission, fell 
upon ibn Sa’d’s troops and died fighting valiantly. From the morning 
of the *Ashira (10th) till late afternoon, Husayn’s seventy-two followers, 
who had been deprived of water for the last three days, fought valiantly 
but the ten-thousand enemy troops massacred them by sheer weight 
of numbers. The last but one martyr was Husayn’s little baby, ’Ali 
Asghar, who was prostrated by thirst. Husayn showed him to his enemies 
and begged for water for him. A large number of the enemies were 
moved to tears but a ferocious archer killed the baby and injured 
Husayn’s arms by his arrow-shot. Husayn took leave of his family, 
whispered the secrets of the Jmama to his bedridden son ’Ali (whose first. 
name was the same as that of his brother) and fought the enemy gallantly. 
They retreated and Husayn dismounted from his horse to offer late 
afternoon prayers. The enemy troops re-assembled again and Shamir 
severed Husayn’s head before he could raise it from his last prostration. 
The heads of his followers were cut from their corpses and raised on 
spears. Their bodies were then roughly trampled by horses. By nightfall, 
Husayn’s tents had been pillaged and even the head coverings belonging 
to the revered ladies of the Prophet’s family had been snatched.141 

On 12 Muharram ibn Sa’d left with his troops for Ktfa, taking the 
ladies, and Husayn’s son ’Ali as captives. The bodies of Husayn and 
his followers were later buried by the neighbouring tribe. In the streets 
of Kufa and at ibn Ziyad’s court the fearless speeches by Husayn’s sister, 
Zaynab, apprising the people of Yazid’s atrocities, shocked them all. 
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The ladies and the severed heads were then sent to Damascus. ‘There 
again Zaynab’s oratory at Yazid’s court moved the mobs to tears and made 
the atrocities the Prophet’s family had endured known to the entire 
Islamic world. About a year later the women were released and sent 
to Medina where again relations and sympathisers filled the Prophet’s 
capital with their wailing and tears.” | 

The Shi’i leaders, such as Sulayman bin Strad, who had taken the 
lead in inviting Husayn to Kifa, were ashamed of their inaction. Towards 
the end of 61/681, they convened a meeting at which they decided to 
annihilate Husayn’s murderers in order to expiate their failure to help © 
him. They called themselves Tawwdbiin (penitents). Sulayman was 
elected leader. The death of Yazid, in 64/683, stepped up the progress 
of the Tawwabin movement for revenge and the restoration of power 
to the Ahl al-Bayt. Those Kiifans who had earlier forsaken Husayn 
rallied round the Tawwdabin. The government had also passed out of 
the hands of Mu’awiya’s direct descendants when Marwan bin al- 
Hakam (64-65/684-85) had seized power on the death of Yazid’s son, 
Mu’awiya ITI, six months after his father’s demise. 

In Mecca itself, *Abdu‘llah ibn Zubayr had deposed Yazid. Medina 
was now ruled by an Ansar leader, -Abdu‘llah bin Hanzala, but then 
Yazid’s Syrian army killed him. Next they besieged Mecca. ‘They 
‘catapulted stones into the sacred precincts of Ka’ba which itself caught 
fire splitting the black stone into three pieces. The subsequent news of 
Yazid’s death disheartened the Syrians, however, and they withdrew. 
>Abdu‘llah ibn Zubayr declared himself caliph and Egypt, Southern 
Arabia and Kiafa accepted his rule. At the end of Zu‘lhijja 72/May 
692, Hajjaj bin Yisuf as-Saqifi, a governor under Marwan’s son, "Abdu'l- 
Malik (685-705), besieged Mecca. He bombarded the city and Ka’ba 
with stones for six months. In October 692, ’Abdu‘ll4h ibn Zubayr 
was killed and his body impaled on a gibbet.1 | 

In Ktfa, Mukhtar bin Abi ’Ubayda as-Saqafi re-invigorated the 
movement demanding vengeance for Husayn’s cold-blooded murder. 
Mukhtar’s father and uncle were supporters of Imam ’Ali and the Shi'is 
in Kiifa recognised Mukhtar as their leader. When Muslim bin ’Aqil was 
killed, Mukhtar was absent from Kiifa but, on his return, he was impri- 
soned because of his sympathy for the Ahl al-Bayt. After the tragedy at 
Karbala he managed to obtain his release through the intercession of his 
brother-in-law, ’Abdu‘llah, the son of the second caliph, "Umar. He joined 
ibn Zubayr out of political expediency and defended Ka’ba against the 
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Syrian invasion. Ibn Zubayr, however, frustrated Mukhtar’s mission of 
revenge on Husayn’s murderers. Consequently Mukhtar returned to 
Kufa and began to mobilize support for the war against the Umayyads, 
who had brutally massacred Husayn and his followers. Flusayn’s son, 
"Ali known as Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, who had returned to Mecca, gave 
him no encouragement and his uncle, Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, remained 
uncommitted. Mukhtar, however, interpreted Muhammad’s attitude as 
indicating approval, and claimed that Muhammad was the Mahdi (the 
rightly-guided one), the son of Wasi (the heir i.e. ’Ali). Furthermore, he 
(Mukhtar) had been appointed by him to be his (Muhammad’s) confidant 
(amin), minister (wazir) and commander (amir) with orders to fight 
against the mulhidin (heretics) and to avenge the massacre of the Mahdi’s 
family and defend the weak. By the ‘weak’ Mukhtar meant the mawdlis 
(Iranian converts) and the neglected non-Arab Muslims. The Mahdi, 
according to Mukhtar, was sent to restore justice among all classes. The 
reign of terror unleashed by the Umayyad governors led Mukhtar’s con- 
temporaries to believe unquestioningly in his messianic mission.144 Many 
of Sulayman’s Tawwdabin joined Mukhtar but Sulayman’s devoted foll- 
owers were not discouraged. The latter left for Karbala in Rabi’ II 
65/November 684, visited the graves of Imam Husayn and other martyrs 
and spent several hours mourning their Imam’s tragic martyrdom.15 Near 
the Syrian border town, ’Aynu‘l-Warda, ibn Ziyad’s army, consisting of 
30,000 troops, fell upon the Tawwabin army. Their number had been 
reduced from 16,000 to 3,000 by the defections. Nevertheless they fought 
fiercely for three days. Only a small number returned from the battle. 
Sulayman and the Tawwdbin leaders were also killed. 

Sulayman’s followers had been mainly Arabs. Mukhtar’s subsequent 
military success depended mainly on his combination of Arabs and non- 
Arabs. He abolished the existing social disparity between Arabs and other 
races and distributed the booty among them equally. The Arabs had for- 
bidden the mawédlis to ride horses and to fight with swords, but Mukhtar 
restored these rights as soldiers to them.” In Safar 67/August 686, Mukhtar 
defeated ’Ubaydu‘llah ibn Ziyad and killed him. The other murderers of 
Husayn and his followers were also hunted down and slaughtered. Mukhtar 
ruled Kufa and parts of Iran for some months but, in Shawwal 67/April 
687, he was killed by Caliph ’Abdu‘l-Malik’s forces 48 Mukhtar was always 
proud of having avenged the atrocities wreaked upon the Prophet’s family. 

He was succeeded by his admirer, Abii ’Amra Kaysan of the Bajila tribe. 
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The Bajila believed that the three caliphs preceding ’Ali were infidels 
while Mukhtar had condemned only those who waged war against *Ali. 
Kaysan also claimed that Muhammad al-Hanafiyya had been appointed 
his wasi (heir) by ’Ali. Muhammad al-Hanafiyya, who repudiated these 
extravagant claims, died in 81/ 700-701. A section of Kaysan’s followers 
‘ntroduced the belief that Muhammad al-Hanafiyya was still alive and 
was concealed (ghayba) in the mountains west of Medina from where he 
would return (raj’a) as the Mahdi. Another section of the Kaysaniyyas 
believed that he had died and his successor was his son Abt Hashim. The 
irreligious and brutal reign of the ‘Umayyads stepped up the need for a 
belief in the messiah.#® Although some Arabs also rallied round the 
Kaysaniyyas, the neglected mawalis formed the backbone of the movement. 

The political unrest in the wake of Husayn’s martyrdom also reinforced 
the Shi’i Ghulat (extremist) movement (singular Ghali). According to the 
hostile Sunni traditions, Shi’ism itself was founded by the Ghulat leader 
> Abdu‘llah bin Saba‘. Some Sunni traditions, however, admit that ’Abdu‘- 
llah was the founder of only the Ghulat Shv’i group. According to most 
Sunni sources he was a Yemenite Jew who had converted to Islam. He 
propagated the theory that “Ali was Divine. He (’Ali) had not died but 
had been lifted to the clouds, and the thunder was his voice. "Ali 
strongly condemned them and severely punished their leaders. Modern 
researchers have rejected stories of ibn Saba‘’s Jewish origin. He was 
‘transformed into a mythical figure and all sorts of fantastic beliefs 
were associated with him. The followers of Mukhtar, Kaysan and 
Muhammad al-Hanafiyya are also said to have held incredibly exaggerated 
beliefs about their own leaders. The influence of the sixth Shii Imam, 
Ja’far as-Sadiq, undermined the Ghulat tendencies and more moderate 
Shi’i beliefs flourished under his leadership. 


Imam Husayn’s Successors | 

The Kaysaniyya and the Ghulat movements posed a great threat to 
ShVism and Imam Husayn’s successors but their far-sighted religious and 
social policies in conjunction with their intellectual superiority staved off 
a confrontation. Husayn’s only surviving son, °Ali known as Zaynu‘l- 
’Apidin and al-Sajjad, was born in 38/658. After his father’s martrydom, 
Zaynu'l-’Abidin showed phenomenal endurance. Neither provocation 
nor humiliation undermined his patience and he very effectively demon- 
strated to his enemies the importance of Ahl-i Bayt. In Medina he rejected 
the tempting offers of political adventurism in the name of revenge for 
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_ Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin showed the world 
clearly that Imam Husayn’s revolutionary movement had not been motiv- 
ated by a desire for political gain but was designed to re-establish the for- 
saken spiritual and ethical values in Muslim political and social life. 

In 62/681, the people of Medina rebelled against Yazid but Zaynu‘l- 
Abidin remained neutral and moved to a village near the city. 
Marwan, the Medina governor, was unable to Stay safely in the capital. | 
The only person he could find to offer protection to his wife was Zaynu‘l- 
’Abidin, who sent her safely to Ta‘if escorted by one of his sons.15! When 
the people of Medina were later defeated by Yazid’s commander, Muslim _ 
bin ’Ugqba, and were forced into slavery, Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin was not 
asked to take the oath of allegiance. Husayn’s martyrdom had brought 
about a radical change in ’Umayyad policy towards Imam Zaynu‘l- 
Abidin and his successors. They were secretly martyred but were not 
openly tortured. 

Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin re-invigorated the intellectual revolution which 
his grandfather, ’Ali ibn Abi Talib, had launched. Both Shi’i and Sunni 
scholars of hadis, figh and Qur‘anic exegesis rallied round him. He related 
traditions on the authority of his father ’Ali, his uncle Hasan, his father 
Husayn, and ibn ’Abbas. Some of these are even cited in Sunni isndds 
(chains of transmitters). Jabir bin ’Abdu‘llah Ansari the prophet’s devoted 
companion was the Im4m’s ardent supporter, Sa’id bin al-Jubayr of Kiufa, 
Yahya bin Umm at-Tiwal, Muhammad bin Jubayr bin. Mut’im, Sa’id 
the traditionist, Abt: Hamza Sabit bin Dinar and Furat bin Ahnaf al-’Abdi 
were Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s sincere admirers.152 

Many eminent followers of Ahl al-Bayt, who had joined ibn-Zubayr 
or Mukhtar, recanted and swore allegiance to Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin. 
When the Imam visited Mecca the crowd of pilgrims gave way to let 
him kiss the Black Stone. Even Caliph ’Abdu‘l-Malik’s son Hisham 
had to cut a way through the crowds to reach the Black Stone. When a 
Syrian dignitary saw the crowds giving way to Imam Zaynu‘l-’ Abidin he 
pretended not to recognise this respected person. The famous poet, 
Farazdaq, spontaneously recited a splendid ode (qasida) which begins as 
follows : | 3 


‘This is he whose footprint is known to the valley of Mecca, 
He whom the Ka’ba knows and the most frequented sanctuary. 
This is the son of the best of all the servants of God. 

This is the pious, the elect, the pure, the eminent.” 
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>Abdu‘l-Malik was deeply upset when he heard of this and imprisoned 
Farazdaq. Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin sent the poet a gift of money but he 
refused it. Hle informed the Imam that he had written the qastda in 
partial expiation of his own sins. Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, however, 
urged him to accept it for he could not take back what he had already given 
away. Farazdaq’s gasidas are only a passing tribute to the spiritual 
eminence of Imam Zaynu‘l-’ Abidin. The collection of the Imam’s prayers 
and invocations in al-Sahifa al-Sajjadiyya (The Scroll of Sajjad), also known 
as the “Psalms of the Family of the Holy Prophet’, is the epitome of 
spiritual enlightenment for all religious communities. Those who read 
the Im&m’s invocations, either in the original Arabic or in the correct 
translations, are themselves transported to the realm of spiritual ecstasy 
and bliss. 

Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin died in 95 /714 during thereign of the Umayyad 
Caliph al-Walid I (86-96/705-15) and was buried in the cemetery in 
Baqi’ near the graves of his grandmother Fatima, and uncle Imam 
Hasan. Before he died, Imam Zaynu‘l-’ Abidin bequeathed to his son, 
Muhammad al-Bagir (b. 57/676), the spiritual scrolls of his ancestors and 
clearly designated him the Imam (through the nass).1°* 
| Imam al-Baqir’s mother was Imam Hasan’s daughter, Fatima. Imam 
al-Bagir had witnessed the Umayyad brutality at Karbala and had 
endured the atrocities perpetrated by the Umayyads on his grand- 
father’s family. During the thirty-four years of his father’s imamate, he had 
built up a reputation for learning, scholarship and the ability to guide 
his followers to the path carved out by his father. Imam al-Baqir’s half- 
brother, Zayd, born of a lady from Sind (Indian sub-continent now 
in Pakistan), however, did not agree with his political neutrality... He 
believed that a government which did not impose Divine commands on 

the umma (community) deserved to be ‘overthrown by force and the 
ethical rule of Islam restored. Nevertheless, he never challenged al- 
Baqir’s imamate. It was only after his death that Zayd’s followers evolved 
the Zaydiyya theology and its theory of imamate.64 Many Shii adven- 
turers, however, left Imam Muhammad Baqir and joined Zayd. Similarly 
some of Zayd’s followers joined Imam Bagir. A large number of scholars 
studied under the Imam. His title “al-Baqir’’ means “the one who 
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daq’s challenging verses are quoted in almost all the early siific sources. Abu Nu’aym, 

Hilyatu‘l-awliya*, Cairo, 1938, 111, p. 139; Nicholson, pp. 76-77; Mufid, pp. 380-90. 
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splits knowledge open’. According to ibn Khallikan, it means “‘the 
ample’? because Imam al-Baqir knew so much. The Sunni isnad 
(chain of transmitters) drew upon al-Baqir, as well as Sunni scholars 
such as Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767) and Muhammad bin Minkadir, Qatada — 
bin Di’ama, ’Abdu‘ll4h bin Mu’ammar al-Laysi and the Khirijite 
Nafi’ bin Azraq sat at the Imam’s feet.15¢ Other Sunnis discussed legal 
problems with him. Al-Baqir’s own Shiis regarded him as the exponent 
of the legal school of the Ahl al-Bayt which culminated under his son in 
the Ja’fariyya school of figh. Below is an excerpt from one of his invoca- 
tions to God as given by Shaykh Abu‘l-Hasan ’Ali Hujwiri in his monu- 
mental siific treatise, Kashfu‘l Mahjitb. - 


‘“‘O my God and my Lord, night has come, and the power of mon- 
archs has ceased, and the stars are shining in the sky, and all man- 
kind are asleep and silent, and the Banu Umayya have gone to rest 
and shut their doors and set guards to watch over them; and those 
who desired anything from them have forgotten their business. 
Thou, O God, art the Living, the Lasting, the Seeing, the Knowing. 
Sleep and slumber cannot overtake Thee. He who does not acknow- 
ledge that Thou art such as I have described in unworthy of Thy 
bounty, O Thou whom nothing withholds, from any other thing, 
whose eternity is not impaired by Day and Night, whose doors of 
Mercy are open to all who call upon Thee, and whose entire treasures _ 
are lavished on those who praise Thee: Thou dost never turn away 
the beggar, and no creature in earth or heaven can prevent the 
true believer who implores Thee from gaining access to Thy court. 
O Lord, when I remember death and the grave and the reckoning, 
how can I take joy in this world ? Therefore, since I acknowledge 
Thee to be One, I beseech Thee to give me peace in the hour of 
death, without torment, and pleasure in the hour of reckoning without 
punishment.’’157 | 


In 114/732 al-Baqir died and was buried in the Baqi’ cemetery near his 
father’s grave. Before his death he designated his talented son, Jafar, 
as the next Imam. 

Ja‘far was born on 17 Rabi’ I 83/20 April 702. His mother, Umm 
Farwa, was the daughter of al-Qasim bin Muhammad bin Abi Bakr. 
Umm Farwa’s mother ’Asma‘ was the daughter of ’Abdu‘r-Rahman bin 


155 Ibn Khallikan, IV, p. 176; Mufid, pp. 393-400. 
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Abi Bakr.188 Qasim was one of Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s companions and 
one of the seven early fagihs ( jurists) in Medina who surpassed. all their | 
contemporary scholars in intelligence and learning. He transmitted many 
ahadis from the Prophet’s companions. The tabi’ain (those who had seen 
any of the Prophet Muhammad’s companions) conveyed ahadis from 
Qasim. The homes of both his father and mother were the rendezvous 
of intellectuals. Ja’far saw the last twelve years of his grandfather’s 
and nineteen years of his father’s mdmate. When his maternal grandfather 
died in 101/719-20, Ja’far was eighteen years old. Besides the Divine 
knowledge he inherited as an Imam, Ja’far’s mastery of ahadis surpassed 
all the leading intellectuals in Medina. After his father’s death, he re- 
mained Imam for thirty-four years, dying in 148/765. 

Imam Ja’far’s life coincided with momentous political upheavals and 
intellectual activity. The last five Umayyad caliphs, Hisham ( 105-125/ 
724-743), al-Walid IT (125-126/743-44), Yazid IIL (126/744), [brahim 
(126-127/744), Marwan II al-Himar (127-132/744-750) and the first 
two °Abbasid caliphs as-Saffah (132-136/749-754), al-Mansir (136- 
158/754-775) ruled during his imamate. Imam Ja’far, however, remained 
indifferent to the political upheavals. He respected his uncle Zayd but 
he also urged him to give up all ideas of a political uprising and predicted 


his failure and death. Zayd would not listen. He and his followers fought == 


heroically against the governor of Iraq in Safar 122/January 740. After 
his defeat and death all the eminent Shi'ites were ordered to curse Zayd 
and dissociate themselves from his party. Only Imam Ja’far was exempted, 
nevertheless he never hesitated to proclaim that Zayd belonged to his 
family and was the best among them.160 | 

Three years later Zayd’s son, Yahya, led an uprising in Khurasan 
but he too was defeated and killed by the Umayyad governor. Neither 
he, nor the Kaysaniyya leaders, such as Bayan bin Sam’An at-T'amimi 
and ’Abdu‘llah bin Mu’awiya (a great-grandson of °Ali bin Abi Talib’s 
brother, Ja’far at-Tayyar Zu‘ljandhayn) succeeded in eliciting Imam 
Ja’far’s support. Subsequently the more prominent Kaysaniyya leaders 
and their followers were massacred. Muhammad al-’Abbas, a descendant 
of ’Abbas bin ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib, organized another anti- Umayyad 
movement. He died in 125/743.1% His son and successor, Ibrahim, and 
[brahim’s representative in Khurasan, Abti Muslim, managed to keep 


158 Magatilu‘t-Talibiyin, pp. 87, 89; Tabari, III, 2509; Ya’qubi II, p. 381. Even the 
Naqshbandiyya séfts who traced back their spiritual ancestry from Abu Bakr were 
proud of their connections with Imam ’Ali through Imam Ja’far, Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi, Sharh Ruba’iyat, Tashkent Ms., I, 675a; Ya’qibi, IT, pp. 320-20. 
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160 Tabari, IL, 1700-1709. 
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certain details of their organization secret. They did not divulge the 
name of their leaders and the movement was organized in the name of 
al-riza min Al-Muhammad (a member of the Prophet Muhammad’s family 
who would be agreed upon).1® Under Abt Muslim’s dynamic leadership, 
an Arab tribal anti-Umayyad movement was transformed into a Khura- 
sanian. popular uprising; with peasants, artisans and mawdlis constituting 
its main strength. Abi Muslim and his associates adopted black uniforms 
as a mark of mourning for the martyrdom of the Prophet’s family. Black 
flags were raised to appeal to messianic expectations. Despite this, Caliph 
Marwan’s army took Ibrahim captive and imprisoned him in Harran, 
where he died in 132/749. The Umayyad, however, were defeated 
later, 168 

Abt Salama Hafs, a Kaysanite leader and a leading mawla in Kifa, 
who had been proclaimed as wazir Al-Muhammad (the minister of the 
Prophet’s descendants) decided to establish the rule of an Imam from 
"Ali bin Abi Talib’s dynasty. Three people were on his list. At the top 
was Imam Ja’far, the second was ’Abdu‘llah bin al-Hasan al-Musanna 
bin Hasan bin ’Ali bin Abi Talib, known as al-Mahaz, and the third 
choice was "Umar bin ’Ali Zaynu‘l-’Abidin. When Imam Ja’far received 
Abi Salama’s letter he burnt it in the flame from a lamp and told the 
messenger to tell his master what he had seen as its reply.164 Imam Ja’far 
also warned ’Abdu‘llah al-Mahaz against Abt Salama, whose followers 
were neither ShVis nor Khurasanis. "“Abdu‘llah was very disappointed at 
Imam Ja’far’s reaction. He soon learned, however, that the Imam’s warn- 
ings were timely. Abii Salama was first made vizier and then killed. 

Abu‘l ’Abbas as-Saffah ( 132-136/749-754), the first caliph of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty, inaugurated his reign with a speech in the Kifa 
mosque. Emphasizing his close relationship to Prophet Muhammad, he 
pointed out that the Umayyads had been tolerated only temporarily by 
God but then were replaced by His chosen rulers, the Abbasids. He 
promised to increase the stipends to Kiifa residents but threatened that, 
where his enemies were concerned, he would be a ruthless shedder of 
blood. His speech was finished by his uncle, ’Abdu‘llah bin ’Ali, who 
said that the Umayyads had been cruel and oppressive to the sons of 
their uncle (’Ali). They had also unjustly deprived the Muslims of their 
rights to fay (title on land unconditionally surrendered), sadaqgat (charitable 
taxes) and ghanima (booty). He thanked God for giving the ’Abbasids 
the people of KhurasAn as their Shi’is (partisans) and the Muslims them- 


162 M.A, Shaban, The *Abbasid revolution, Cambridge 1970 p. 155, 

163 Tabari, III, pp. 27-34 
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selves should be grateful that their caliph was descended from Hashim 
(the great-grandfather of Prophet Muhammad and the common ancestor 
of both the ’Alids and the ’Abbasids). With messianic overtones he 
urged them to be obedient and to remember that the power given to — 
them by God would endure until they handed it over to Jesus, son of 
Mary, before the day of Resurrection.}®© 
The ’Abbdsids evolved an orthodox Sunni policy designed to elicit the 
support of the Sunni *ylama& and. sifis. On ceremonial occasions, and 
on the day the new caliph received the oaths of allegiance, they never 
failed to wear the Prophet’s mantle. They were proud of the authority 
their ancestor, Abbas, had exercised over Zamzam (holy well near Ka’ba) 
both during the pre-Islamic and Islamic periods. The "Abbasids ridiculed 
the °Alid’s pride in their maternal connections and asserted that uncles, 
fathers, and fathers-in-law were superior to a daughter’s offspring. To 
them their control over Zamzam, descent from the Prophet’s family and 
(right to) the caliphate, were indisputable.1® ’Ali’s descendant pleaded 
that ’Ali had been the Prophet’s wasi (heir) and the Imam and their 
mother, Fatima, had been the Prophet’s daughter. | 
Once in power, the Abbasid caliphs, slaughtered their rivals mercilessly. 
Abu Salama was assassinated and even Abi Muslim Khurdasani, one of 
their most loyal supporters, was not spared. Muhammad an-Nafs az- 
Zakiyya (100/718-145/762) who had been declared to be the Mahdi by 
his father, ’Abdu‘llah al-Mahaz, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to as-Saffah’s successor, al-Mansur (136-158/754-775). The people of 
Medina supported him. Even the founder of the Maliki school of figh, 
Malik bin Anas (d. 179/795), declared that, since the Abbasids had used 
force to obtain the oath of allegiance, it was not binding. The Mu’ta- 
zilites and the Zaydites were also sympathetic but, in Ramazan 145/ 
December 762, the supporters of an-Nafs az-Zakiyya were massacred 
by the ’Abbasid forces. Nafs az-Zakiyya was also killed. His brother 
Ibrahim organized an abortive revolt in Kiifa and Basra. About 15,000 
volunteers rallied round his standard. The founder of the Hanafiyya 
school of figh, Abti Hanifa (d. 150/767) and the celebrated sufi and faqih, 
Sufyan as-Sawri (d. 161/777-78) issued fatwas in favour of Ibrahim. 
His army was, however, no match to the trained ’Abbasid forces, and 
all of them were massacred. The’Alid bid for power was frustrated.16 
Imam Ja’far had not supported the ->Alid uprising although he sympa- 
thised with it. Al-Mansir nevertheless suspected the Imam of compli- 
city and persecuted him but Imam Ja’far retained his equanimity. 
165 Tabari, III, pp. 27-37. 
166 Tabari, III, pp. 211-12. 
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The Imam’s spiritual and intellectual leadership was undisputed. 
Both Sunni and Shi’i scholars considered him as-Sadiq (truthful) and 
the Im&m was invariably referred to by this title. Whenever Malik bin 
Anas quoted a hadis or ruling of figh from Imam Ja’far he added siga 
(worthy of belief) and the Imam’s name. Imam Abu Hanifa also dis- 
cussed problems of figh with him. As-Sadiq analysed all the problems of 
jigh dispassionately before giving the viewpoint of the school of Ahl al- 
Bayt. The ahddis and figh rulings of the school of Ahl al-Bayt crystallized 
under him. Imam Ja’far’s guidelines for testing the authenticity of ahadis 
are infallible. According to him, everything that agreed with God’s book 
should be accepted and whatever was contrary should be rejected. The 
Imam promoted the development of Shi’i kalém (speculative theology) 
and hikma (philosophical enlightenment). His polemical discussions with 
materialists, atheists, Jews and Christians are based On spiritual realities. 
Eminent sifis sat at his feet. Hujwiri says, “He (Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq) 
is celebrated among the sift Shaykhs for the subtlety of his discourse 
and his acquaintance with spiritual truths and he has written famous 
books in explanation of siifism. It is related that he said, whoever knows 
God turns his back on ‘other’ (than God) and is cut-off from worldly 
things because his knowledge (ma’rifat) is pure ne-science (nakirdt), 
In as much as ne-science forms part of his knowledge and knowledge 
forms part of his ne-science.??168 | 
| Imam as-Sadiq reconciled the mutually antagonistic theories of jabr 
(compulsion) and tafwiz (free-will). The followers of jabr believed that 
people were not free to choose their own actions as these were created 
and directed by God. Human beings were only inanimate instruments. 
By contrast, the followers of tafwiz, believed that God had given man 
free-will and exerted no influence on his choice. Both schools quoted 
Quranic verses to support their arguments. Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq 
declared that there was neither absolute compulsion nor absolute free- 
will. All transactions should follow a middle course (La Fabr wa la lafwiz 
bal amr bayn al-amrayn). The Imam’s middle-of-the-road policy is the 


basis of Shi’i rational philosophy. It reminds all human beings that 


God has made them responsible for their own actions and has ordered 
them to behave righteously and refrain from evil. God will reward the 
righteous and punish the wicked. According to the Ima4m’s philosophy, 
human beings were not forced to sin, although they had the power to 
do either good or evil. The bayn al-amrayn (between two extremes) 
theory of the Imam associates man’s freedom of choice for good or evil 


with the perception of Divine satisfaction or dissatisfaction. One of 


168 Nicholson, pp. 78-79; Kulayni, II, pp. 79-81, 277-84; Mufid, pp. 408-35. 
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Imim as-Sadiq’s hadis in al-Usil min al-kafi explains the doctrine 
thus: | 
A man asked Imam as-Sadiq: does God force man to sin? The Imam 
replied in the negative. ‘he man then asked: Was man left free to do 
what he pleased? The Imam again replied in the negative. The man 
next asked the Imam as to what man should do. The Imam replied, 
“The lutf (grace) of your Lord is between the two extremes.”’170 
During the thirty-three years of his imamate, Imam as-Sadiq taught about 
4,000 scholars who spread his teachings to many parts of the Islamic 
world. Most of them lived in Kifa and Basra. Only a few devoted 
scholars kept in constant touch with him. Some students were so over- 
whelmed by their teachers’ personality that, under the influence of the 
Ghulat of Kiifa, they ascribed supernatural power to both Imam Ja’far 
and Imam Baqir. For example, Abu‘l-Khattab claimed that Imam as- 
Sadiq had appointed him as his wasi (heir) and gayyim (executor). He 
asserted he had been trained by the Imam in al-ism al-a’zam (the Greatest 
Name of God not known to all) which endowed him with supernatural 
power. The knowledge he said he had gained from al-Baqir and as- 
Sadiq was incredible. Imam as-Sadiq condemned Abu‘l-Khattab and 
predicted his execution. Abu‘l-Khattab met his doom in 138/755-5617 
The authentic teachings and activities of Imam as-Sadiq and his pre- 
decessor present them as God-fearing people. They were superior to 
other descendants of Imam ’Ali only because of the nass (clear designation 
as a successor) in their favour, the knowledge they inherited as Imams 
and the Divine protection they enjoyed against any sort of error (tsma). 
Imam as-Sadiq had many sincere disciples, as we shall soon see. ‘They 
reinforced the intellectual and spiritual traditions of their Imams. One 
of them, Jabir bin Hayy&n, the father of early Arabic alchemy, referred 
to Imam as-Sadiq in his writings as “My master” and “A mine of wis-— 
dom’. Jabir also wrote treatises on logic, philosophy, the astrolabe 
and medicine. He propagated the vision of the world on a supernatural 
and cosmic scale as taught by the Shri Imams.1”* Abu Bakr Muhammad 
bin Zakariyya Razil?? (d. 313/925) translated treatises by Jabir; philos- 
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ophers Avicenna and Abu‘l ’Ali Miskuwayh drew heavily upon Jabir’s 
encyclopaedic works. The intellectuals in Renaissance Europe read 
these books and, in subsequent centuries, they were translated into 
Latin, German, French and English.174 

The Imam appointed his most-trusted disciples to be his wakils and 
defined their spheres of activity. This was strictly confidential and, - 
sometimes, even the wakils themselves did not know who their colleagues 
were. For example, Nasr bin Qays al-Lakhmi, who worked as a wakil 
for as-Sadiq for about twenty years was unaware that there were any 
other wakils. Their duties included spreading the Im&m’s teachings 
to the Shi'is in their region and collecting kAhums1"5 for remittance to the 
Imam. 

In Shawwal 148/November-December 765, Im&m_ as-Sadiq was 
poisoned by Caliph al-Manstir who could no longer tolerate his popu- 
larity and influence with all sections of the Islamic community. He was 
the last Imam to be buried in the Baqi’ cemetery at Medina.17° He had 
five sons. Fatima was the mother of Ismail and ’Abdu‘llah. Her grand- 
father was Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin. Three other boys, Misa al-Kazim. 
Ishaq and Muhammed were born of his second wife Hamida Khiatiin, 
Ismail died five years before his father. Imam as-Sadiq showed his 
dead son’s face to the public while he lay in his grave. The growing 
popularity of the Ghulat gave rise to the belief that Isma’il had not died. 
Some of them, known as Isma’ilis, propagated the theory that Isma’il’s 
son, Muhammad, was the Mahdi, the promised redeemer of the world. 
The movement was secretly spread through dd@’is (the missionaries).17? 
In 280/893, an Isma’ili leader, Abi ’Abdu‘llah a‘sh-Shi’i (d. 298/911) 
established an Isma’ili Fatimid dynasty in North Africa.178 His successors 
seized Fustat (old Cairo) in 359/969. They ruled over Egypt and Syria 
until 567/1171. | 

Imam as-Sadiq nominated his third son, Misa al-Kazim as his successor. 
He passed over his second son, ’Abdu‘llah Aftah, because of the Divinely 
inspired religious knowledge Misa possessed. This decision confused 
some of the Imam’s followers and they rallied around ’Abdu‘llah Aftah. 
They were known as the Aftahiyyas. ’Abdu‘llah, however, died less than 
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two and a half months after his father? Miisa al-Kazim’s imdma was 
now firmly established among the Shi’is on the basis of the nass. 

Misa al-Kazim (he who restrains his anger) was the seventh Imam 
of the Isna ’Ashariyyas. He was born on 7 Safar 128/8 November 740. 
He spent the first twenty years of his life with his father. Al-Manstr 
(136-158/754-775) was caliph during the first ten years of his imamate. 
Mansiir’s successor, al-Mahdi, ruled from 158/775 to 169/785. Al-Hadi 
was caliph for only one year but his successor, ar-Rashid (170-193/786- 
809), was a strong ruler. 

Alid revolutions were still a threat to the government. Their under- 
ground organizations were wide-spread. Mansiir had shifted his capital 
from Kia to his newly founded city, Baghdad. Under the early ’Abbasids 
the town had developed into a strong centre of Sunni hadis, figh and siifism 
with fertilising influence pouring in from Iran and the Hellenistic world. 
During Misa al-Kazim’s imamate, Medina remained a centre of Shi'i 
‘ntellectual life. Caliph Mahdi summoned the Imam to Baghdad, 
intending to imprison him, but he was so impressed with al-Kazim’s piety 
and learning that he took no further action. Ar-Rashid, however, was 
very jealous of the Imam’s popularity.% The Imam’s enemies sent 
anonymous letters to ar-Rashid making allegations of rebellion against 
him. While answering these accusations, the Imam said that not a single 
dirham was received by him as kharaj (land revenue) but that Abi Talib’s 
descendants accepted unsolicited gifts from their devotees. This was made 
lawful by Allah for the Prophet.181 God prohibited the payment of sadaqa 
(alms) to the Prophet's progeny; khums had been stopped by the early 
caliphs. Unsolicited gifts were, therefore, their only source of livelihood. 
Ar-Rashid then asked him to explain why he did not stop his Shi’is 
addressing him as the Prophet’s son when his ancestors were ’Ali and 
Fatima. The Imam begged ar-Rashid to excuse him from answering 
this question. Ar-Rashid insisted and the Imam recited the following 
verse : 


‘And We bestowed upon him Isaac and Jacob; each of them We 
guided; and Noah did We guide aforetime, and of his seed (We 
guided) David and Solomon and Job and Joseph and Moses and 
Aaron. Thus do we reward the good. 


And Zachariah and John and Jesus and Elias. Each one (of them) 
was of the righteous.’’!8? 


179 Firag a‘sh-Shi’a, pp. 98-99; Tusi, Muhammad bin al-Hasan, Ghayba, Najaf, 1965, 
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The Imam asked the Caliph to name the father of Jesus. Ar-Rashid 
replied that Jesus was born of the Divine word and Gabriel. The Imam 
said that as Jesus was included in the progeny of Prophets through his 
mother Mary, Ahl al-Bayt were included in Muhammad’s progeny 
through their mother Fatima. When the Prophet held mubahila!®83 with 
the Christians of Najran, only Fatima, "Ali, Hasan and Husayn were 
with him. 

Ar-Rashid kept the Imam under surveillance in Baghdad and then 
imprisoned him. Miisa never lost his patience. Finally, he was released 
but the intrigues of his enemies allowed him no peace. He led the life 
of an ascetic and looked after his large family and many dependants as 
well as he could in his straitened circumstances. Misa entertained his 
guests and provided them with the best food he could procure. He devoted 
most of his time to prayers and invocations.184 

He met and communicated with his disciples with the utmost caution 
although he was greatly concerned for their welfare. His disciples loved 
and respected him. Some of them worked for Mahdi and ar-Rashid. 
They were deemed the Im4m’s fifth column. They often fell under sus- 
picion because of their loyalty to the Imam but they never betrayed 
him. The Imam’s wakils (agents) were also deeply devoted to him. In 
179/795, ar-Rashid seized Muhammad bin Abi "Umyar, the Imam’s 
wakil in Baghdad. Torture and the threat of death failed to frighten 
Muhammad who told them nothing about the organization. His sister 
also served a four-year prison sentence. Another agent, “Ali bin Yaqtin, 
was arrested and kept in jail for the rest of his life.185 

_ Misa al-Kazim discouraged his followers from working for their rulers. 
He said that he would prefer to be thrown off a tower and smashed 
into pieces to serving them and walking on their carpets. If a government 
servant could, however, help a believer in his difficulties, such as having 
him released from prison or enabling him to satisfy his creditors, God 
might be merciful to him. The exegesis of the Qur“anic verses made by 
the Imam reveal profound ethical values. 

In Ramazan 179/November-December 795, ar-Rashid performed 
“umra at Mecca. On his return he visited Medina with his entourage. 
Facing the Prophet’s tomb, he said, “Peace be upon Rasil of Allah, my 
uncle’s son.’” Misa Kazim was also there. He said, “‘Peace be upon you, 
my father!’48 Ar-Rashid was annoyed and sent him to Baghdad via 
Basra. He remained in prison for four years.and died in 183/799. Accord- 


183 Supra, p. 9. 

184 Ya’qibi, II, pp. 414-15; Kulayni, II, pp. 384-402. 

185 An-Najashi, Kitabu‘r-rijal, Tehran, n.d., p. 209, 250; Firag a‘sh-Shi’a, pp. 52-56, 
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ing to Divine nass his son, ’Ali, known as ar-Riza‘, became his successor. 
Ar-Rashid showed the dead Im&m’s face to all who knew him intimately 
and made them sign his death certificate. Nevertheless a section of 
Imam Masa Kazim’s disciples claimed that the imamate stopped with al- . 
Kazim and that he would rise as the Mahdi (the guided one). They 
related traditions attributed to Imam as-Sadiq concerning al-Qa‘im 
(the Redresser of wrongs; the one who will rise) and ghayba (occultation). 
and applied them to Imam Masa al-Kazim. This group was known as 
the Wagifiyyas. Between 183/799 and 202/817, ar-Riza‘ convinced some 
of the Waqifiyya leaders, such as ar-Rawwasi, of his imamate, however, and 
the group gradually dissolved. 
- Imam ’Ali ar-Riza’ was born at Medina in 148/765-66. Like his father 
he also spent long hours in prayer and invocations to God. After assuming 
control of the imamate, he lived at Medina under surveillance during the 
reigns of ar-Rashid and his son and successor, al-Amin (193-198/809-813). 
According to an arrangement made by ar-Rashid, al-Amin acknow- 
ledged his brother al-Ma‘miin’s right to succeed him and his virtual 
sovereignty over the eastern half of the caliphate. One year after his 
accession, however, he violated the agreement.18? A civil war broke out 
between the two brothers which ended with the defeat and death of 
al-Amin. Al-Ma‘miin (198-218/813-833) became caliph. His intimate 
knowledge of ’Alid influence in Khurasan impelled him to evolve some 
permanent solution. Both haphazard conciliation and ruthless persecu- 
tion had failed to crush the ’Alid revolutionary leaders. Consequently, 
Ma‘min settled at Merv but the rebellion of Muhammad bin Ibrahim 
at Kifa in 200/815-16 appalled him, Muhammad invited people to obey 
the Qur‘an and sunna and choose one of the Prophet’s descendants as 
their ruler. The ’Alids in Iraq, Syria and Hijaz joined the revolution. 
Ibrahim bin Misa bin Ja’far started fighting in Yemen and Zayd bin 
Misa bin Ja’far organised the revolt in Basra. Only ’Ali ar-Riza* con- 
tinued to lead an apolitical life devoted to prayer. The rebellions were 
crushed.388 
Al-Ma‘min decided that Imam ’Ali ar-Riz4’s support might perma- 
nently pacify the ’Alids. He summoned him from Medina and ordered 
that he should be brought via Mecca, Qadisiyya, Basra, Ahwaz and 
Nishapir, avoiding the Baghdad-Ktfa-Qum highway in order to main- 
tain secrecy. Ar-Riza‘ stayed at Nishaptr, an important intellectual and 
commercial centre, for some months. It is said that 24,000 scholars 
noted down ahddis dictated by the Imam. One of them said : 
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“The confession of faith, ‘There is no God but Allah’ is a bastion 
and an entrenchment. One who enters this stronghold is safe from 
Divine retribution.’’189 


The Imam arrived at Tis from Nishapar via Sanabad and Sarakhs. 
At Tis, Ma‘miin gave the Imam a warm welcome and urged him to 
become his heir apparent. Initially Imam °Ali ar-Rizi‘ resisted the offer 
but, realising its flimsy nature, accepted it on the condition that he was 
not associated with the administration. Ma‘miin agreed. On 2 Ramazan 
201/24 March 817, ’Ali ar-Riza‘ was invested as the heir apparent and 
coins were struck in his name. The green garments of the ’Alids replaced 
the black one of the "Abbasids. The documents of investiture indicate 
that the decision was a political one and did not undermine the Shri 
principles of the Divine appointment of Imams. No allusion was made 
to the question of the succession after Imam ’Alf ar-Riz&‘. In order to 
strengthen relations between them, the caliph gave his daughter to ’Ali 
ar-Riza* in marriage and promised another to his son who was then 
only a boy. Ma‘miin tried to involve ar-Riz&‘ in the administration. He 
consulted him frequently but was unable to inject Prophet Muhammad’s 
ideals of piety and righteousness into the government. 

When ’éd came, Ma‘miin urged the Im4m to lead the prayers and recite 
the khutba. Imam ar-Riz&‘ refused but then yielded to Ma‘min’s per- 
sistent requests on the condition that he could lead the prayers in the 
same way as had his great grandfather, the Prophet. Ma‘min agreed. 
The announcement of the Im&m’s acceptance of Ma‘mun’s invitation 
enhanced the ’id festivities. The women and children sat on the roof of 
their houses awaiting the Imam’s cavalcade. Civil and military officers 
lined the route. The Imam had a bath, dressed like the Prophet and 
left the house with a staff in his hand. As he walked he recited takbir 
(‘Allah is great’) four times. After each ten steps he stopped and recited 
takbir and ztkr (repetition of God’s name). The crowd copied the Imam 
and there was a great uproar. The vizier, Fazal bin Sahl, protested that, 
by marching in this fashion, the Imam might spark off a revolution in 
the *id grounds. Ma‘miin consequently halted the Imam and asked him 
to return to his house.19 | 


Imam °Ali ar-Riza‘’s nomination as heir apparent gave Ma‘miin’s 


enemies an excuse to make Mahdi’s son Ibrahim, as caliph in Baghdad. 
Ma‘miin sent an army to crush the rebellion and himself marched from 
Merv to Tus on his way to Baghdad. He ordered Imam ’Ali ar-Riza‘ 
to follow him. At the end of Safar 203/September 818, ?Ali ar-Rizd‘ was 


189 *Azizu‘llah ’Ata Yazdi, Akhbar wa asér Hazrat Imam Riza‘, Tehran, n.d., p. 88. 
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given poisoned grapes to eat and he died. Ma‘miin shed crocodile tears, 
prayed at his bier and buried him near his father’s grave in Sanabad near 
Tus. The Imaim’s tomb (Mashhad), which became an object of Shi'i 
pilgrimage, gave its name to the town in which it is situated. Tbrahim’s 
rebellion failed and he disappeared. Ma‘mtin entered Baghdad and 
declared the era of reconciliation with the ’Alid closed by reverting to 
black as the colour of his standards.'** 

Like his ancestors, Imam ’Ali ar-Riza‘ fostered the development of 

’ spiritual and intellectual activity around him. Before his superiority in 

these spheres was established, he is said to have given answers to about 
15,000 complex religious issues. In Merv he confidently discussed spiritual 
problems with the leaders of various religious communities, including 
the Mu’tazilas and converted them to the Ahl al-Bayt point of view. 
He collected the ahddis of the Prophet transmitted by his father and many 
eminent sifis learnt ahadis from him. A commentary was written on the 
medical portions of his ahddis. To him jabr (predestination) and tashbih 
(anthropomorphism) were sins of infidelity. He rejected the Mu’tazili 
doctrine that heinous sins would not be forgiven by Allah. The Imam 
preached that invocations to God were the armour of the believer, the 
pillar of faith and the light of heaven and earth. 

Before his death Imam ar-Riza‘ had designated his eight years old 
son Muhammad al-Jawad (known as at-Taqi, born 195/ 810) as the ninth 
Imam. The Wagifiyyas did not accept his imamate but, according to the 
Isna ’Ashari Shi’is, at-Taqi’s youth did not affect the mission of the 

 Divinely appointed Imams, for prophets such as Yahya (John) son of 
Zakariyya (Zacharias) and Jesus were also minors. In Baghdad where 
he was summoned by Ma‘miin, the Imam impressed the Caliph’s courtiers 
with his precocity. He gave mature replies to the most intricate religious 
problems. Ma‘mitin married his daughter to him and allowed him to 
visit Medina. The couple were summoned to Baghdad again and lived 
there until Ma‘miin’s death. His successor, al-Mu’tasim (218-227/833- 
842) allowed the Im&m to return to Medina but again recalled them 
to Baghdad and they lived there under strict surveillance. In 220/835, 
at-Taqi was poisoned. He was buried near his grandfather’s grave in 
the Quraysh cemetery of Karkh.!*? This complex came to be known. as 
Kazmayn and grew into a very important Shri pilgrimage centre. 

Baghdad was the military and bureaucratic centre of the ’AbbAsids. 
Some officers were Shi’is or had Shi’i sympathies but they practised 
strict tagiyya (prudential concealment) and never divulged their religious 


191 Ibid, pp. 189-215; Ya’qibi, pp. 448, 453-54; Magatilu‘t-Talibiyin, pp. 566-68; Ibn 
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attitudes. Karkh, in the vicinity of Kazmayn, was inhabited by Shi’i 
families from Kiifa and developed into a predominantly trade and intel- 
lectual centre. The Shi’i merchants in Karkh helped their co-religionists. 
They, too, practised tagiyya. During al-Mu’tasim’s reign it became more 
difficult for the Shi’is to contact their Imams. As governor, Mu’tasim had 
formed his own guard of 4,000 servile Turks, experts in horsemanship 
and archery. When he became caliph himself, he recruited Slav and 
Berber slaves in addition to the Transoxianians who comprised the 
majority of the royal guard. Al-Mu’tasim transferred his Capital to 
Samarra on the bank of the Tigris. Naturally the tenth and the eleventh 
Imams were kept under close surveillance there or imprisoned. 

The tenth Imam, ’Ali al-Hadi, known as an-Naqi was born at Medina 
in 212/827-28. When he became Imam he was also eight years old. He 
was allowed to live quietly in Medina spending his time in prayer and 
teaching until 243/857. During this time al-Mu’tasim was succeeded 
by al-Wasiq but he reigned only from 227/842 to 232/847. His heir, 
al-Mutawakkil (232-247/847-861) ruthlessly persecuted the ’Alids. In 
236/851 he destroyed Imam Husayn’s tomb at Karbala and ploughed 
up the site.4% In 243/857 Imam an-Naqi was summoned trom Medina 
to Samarra and, like his predecessors, was falsely accused of leading an 
insurrection. He was kept under close surveillance, but Mutawakkil 
could find no excuse to kill him. He was insulted and tortured and the 
miserable quarters he had been assigned were frequently ransacked by 
Turkish guards but no objectionable material was ever discovered. Ibn 
Khallikan says that it was reported to the caliph that the Imam had a 
quantity of arms, books and other objects for the use of his followers 
concealed in his house. One night he sent some members of the Turkish 
guards to break into the Imam’s house when he least expected such intru- 
sion. They found him alone and locked up in his room, wearing a hair 
shirt, his head covered with a woollen cloak, facing Ka’ba, chanting some 
verses of the Qur‘an expressive of God’s promises and threats and having 
no other carpet between him and the earth than sand and gravel. He 
was carried off in that attire, and brought, in the depth of night, before 
al-Mutawakkil, who was then engaged in drinking wine. 

When the caliph was convinced that the reports he had received were 
malicious he offered the Imam a drink from his cup. The Imam re- 
fused. Mutawakkil then insisted that the-Im&m sing some verses. The 
Imam could not disobey. Verses on the ultimate end of human life so 
deeply moved Mutawakkil that tears flowed from his.eyes on to his beard. 
He was honourably sent home. 
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The relentless vigilance of Mutawakkil’s spies had made the Imam very 
cautious about allowing his disciples to call on him. Normally he met 
only his immediate family and associates. One of his wakils (deputies), 
Aba ’Amr ’Usman bin Sa’id al-’Umari (d. 260 or 261/874-75) had started 
working as a servant of the ninth Imam Muhammad at-Taqi, when he 
was only eleven years old. He gained the Imam’s confidence and was 
promoted as gate-keeper. Imam an-Naqi also trusted him and appointed 
him his chief wakil. Later Abt "Umar became a butter-seller (sammdn) 
‘n Karkh. The Shi’is went to his shop and paid him their khums. The 
money was then forwarded to the ImAm in butter containers.’” 

Al-Mutawakkil died in 232/847. His successors were unable to halt 
the increasing decline in "Abbasid power. ‘Nevertheless his successors, 
al-Muntasir (247-248/861-62), al-Musta’in (248-252 /862-866) and al- 
Mu’tazz (252-255/866-869) were equally vindictive to the Imams. 
During al-Mu’tazz’s reign, Imam an-Naqi died of poison in 254/868. 

~ He was buried near his house in Samarra. Of his two sons, Hasan and 
Ja’far, Imam an-Naqi designated Hasan as his heir on the basis of nass. 

Hasan, known as al-’Askari because of his long residence in the “askar 
(military camp) of Samarra, was born in Medina in 232/846. He moved 
to Samarra with his father. When he became the Imam he was twenty- 
two years old. The growing expectations of the rise of the twelfth 
Imam al-Mahdi, greatly alarmed the ’Abbasid caliphs. Consequently 
al-Mu’tazz and al-Muhtadi (255-256/869-870) imprisoned al-’ Askari. 
For two years he was kept in solitary confinement. This so seriously 
impaired his health that he looked like an old man of seventy. He was 
eventually released by al-Mu’tamid (256-279/870-892). During his 
imprisonment, his organizational duties were carried out by Abu ’Amr 
‘Usman who had been confirmed by Imam al-’Askari as his principal 
deputy. Al-’Askari devoted the time spared. from prayer and invocation 
to intellectual pursuits. Before his death in 260/873-74, he had completed 
an exegesis of the Quran. The ahadis transmitted through his principal 
wakil had also been written down. Al-’Askari was buried in Samarra 
beside his father’s grave. 

Fear of the ’Abbasid caliphs, who were determined to kill al-’ Askari’s 
sons and to destroy the line of the Imams, had led the Imam to keep 
the birth of his son, Muhammad, strictly secret. Muhammad was born 
on the fifteenth night of Sha’ban 255/29 July 869 of Narjis Khatin of 
Byzantine who had sold herself into slavery in order to become the 
Imim’s wife. Only al-Hakima, the daughter of at-Taqi was invited to_ 
witness the birth.1% According to the Shi’l savants, al-Mufid (336/947- 
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413/1022) and Shaykh Abii Jafar Tasi (385/995-96-460/1067), Muham- 
mad went into occultation (ghayba) shortly after his birth. Other early 
sources state that this happened following his father’s death i. e. 260/ 
873-74. 

According to ibn Babuya, ghayba does not mean ’adam (non-existence). 
It means concealment from enemies and unreliable friends,19” Early 
evidence indicates two forms of Imam Muhammad’s ghayba. Al-Ghaybat 
al qasira or the ghaybat al-sughra (short occultation) ended in 329/940-41. 
During this period, the Imam’s duties were carried out by his four succe- 
ssive agents, or deputies, called al-sufara‘. They were the channels for 
ShPi communication with the Imam. This duty made them bdb (a gate- 
way) for access to the Im&m’s views. The sufara‘ also collected khums 
through their sub-agents. Some of them had been appointed by the 
eleventh Imam.1® The first safir was Abii ’Amr ’Usman, bin Sa’id al- 
‘Amri. He performed the last rites of Imam al-’Askari under the direction 
of the twelfth Imam and communicated with him. He died only a few 
months after Imam al-’Askari.!®° His successor was his son, Abi Ja’far 
Muhammad bin ’Usman al-’Amri, who had been appointed a safir by 
Imam al-’Askari. Abii Ja’far worked as a safir until his death in 304/ 
916-17 or 305/917-18. | | 

Abi Ja’far Muhammad had studied under his father. He learnt ahadis 
from both the tenth and eleventh Imaims. Abi Jafar wrote a book 
entitled the Kitab al-ashriba (Book about Beverages). He was a far-sighted 
organizer, powerful debater and was exceedingly helpful to the Shi'i 
community. Under his leadership the controversies surrounding the 
twelfth Imam were finally settled. Indeed it was a very critical period in 
the history of Shiism. According to Hasan bin Miisa an-N awbakhti, 
after al-’Askari’s death, fourteen different factions holding divergent 
views on the Mahdi emerged.? The historians Shahrastani (d. 548/ 
1153) enumerates eleven and al-Mas’udi mentions twenty factions.202 
Some of these groups believed that Hasan al-’Askari had not really 
died and would re-appear as the Mahdi. Others thought that he had 
died but would rise again. A few considered that the imamate had been 
transferred to al-’Askari’s brother Ja’far. Many believed that a child 
named Muhammad had been born to Imam al-’Askari who had died at 
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the age of two. Some said that, as the prophethood had ended with 
Muhammad, so the imamate came to an end after al-’Askari. Other factions 
combined several of these ideas. It was an uphill task for the safér, Abt 
Ja’far Muhammad, to convince the Shi'is of the twelfth Imam’s ghayba 
but his patience and prudence crowned him with success. The forty-two 
years of his sifadrat were very fruitful for the crystallization of the views 
on occultation. Abi Ja’far Muhammad transmitted important ahddis 
and invocations from the twelfth Imam as well. | 
Abii Ja’far’s successor, Abu‘l-Qasim al-Husayn bin Rah an-Nawbakhti 
(d. 326/937-38) was an astute and influential leader. The Nawbakhtis 
were committed Isna ’Asharites. Abu‘l-Qasim had established friendly 
relations with Caliph al-Muqtadir’s influential vizier, Abu‘l-Hasan 
>Ali bin Muhammad al-Firat. The early years of an-Nawbakhti’s sifarat 
were a great success but he was betrayed by one of his deputies, Muham- 
mad bin ’Ali al-Shalmaghani who was an eminent scholar and author. 
Before long he became Abu‘l-Qasim Nawbakhti's rival. When he failed 
to obtain the position as safir he apostatized and proclaimed himself to 
be the twelfth Im&m.2°° In 312/924-25 Abu‘l-Qasim was imprisoned 
by Caliph al-Muqtadir (295-320/908-932) for inability to pay tax dues. 
Nevertheless, a note from the twelfth Imam in favour of Abu‘l-Qasim 
Nawbakhti soon disillusioned al-Shalmagh4ni’s followers and they dis- 
persed. After his release from prison, Abu‘l-Qasim re-established his — 
influence. Al-Shalmaghani went underground.*™ 
After Abu‘l-Qasim’s death in 326/937 ’Ali bin Muhammad al-Samarri 
succeeded him. He died in 329/940-41. Before his death, he produced a 
note from Imam Mahdi that he (Samarri) would die in six days time 
and that he should not appoint a successor, since al-Ghaybat al- T amma 
or al-Ghaybat al-Kubra (complete occultation) was going to take place. 
This did not mean the death or non-existence of the Imam but implied 
the end of the appointment of the safirs and their mediation between the 
Shi’is and the Imam. The Mahdi would reveal himself by Divine command. 
at the end of time.2°° He would be the messianic Imam al-Mahdi (the 
one guided by God to the truth), al-Qa‘im (the redresser of wrongs), 
al-ga‘im bi amr Allah (the Upholder of God's commands), the Qda‘im bi as- 
sayf (the one who would rise with the sword to wreak vengeance on the 
enemies of the Ahl al-Bayt). According to a tradition of Imam Baqir 
he would distribute goods equally among the people and would establish 
justice among his subjects. The titles Sahibu'l ’amr (the master of the 
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authority)” and al-Hujja (the Proof) are also ascribed to Mahdi.208 

The beginning of the Ghaybat al-Tamma coincided with the death in 329 / 
940-41 of Muhammad bin Ya’qib al-Kulayni, the compiler of the Shivi 
ahadis collection entitled al-Usil min al-Kafi. This work is different from 
the monumental collection of Sunni ahddis, al-Sahih by al-Bukhari, 
Muhammad bin Isma’il bin Ibrahim bin al-Mughira (194-256/810-870) 
and those of their followers. The Sunni ahddis are confined to the Prophet’s 
Sayings transmitted by his family members or companions but the Shi’i 
ahddis comprise statements made both by the Prophet and the Imams. 
According to the world view contained in the Shi’i ahadis, the Imam’s 
mission is the continuation of the prophetic cause. Kulayni’s Usal draws 
upon the best available sources. Although some supernatural elements 
reported by Ghulat have been incorporated into it, the Usil al-Kafi, on. 
the whole, adequately caters to the religious and intellectual needs of 
the Shiis during the period of the Ghaybat al-Kubra. 

Fortunately for the Shi’is, in 322/934, the Shi’i Biyid (Buwayhids) 
dynasty was established in Fars and Khuzistan. The Buyid rulers ob- 
tained the position of amiru‘l-umara‘ (supreme commander) from the 
Abbasid caliphs but then kept them under their control until their own 
fall in 454/1062. In the early tenth century A.D., Kulayni was the leader 
of the ShVis in Ray (near Tehran) and Qum and contributed to the 
development of the Qum school of Shi’i religious and intellectual life. 
Before his death Kulayni moved to Baghdad. In 381 /991-92 Sabir bin 
Ardashir (d. 416/1025-26), the vizier of Buyid Baha‘u‘d-Dawla Firaz 
(388-403/998-1012) established a library in Karkh containing some ten 
thousand volumes. It was destroyed by the Seljiq Sultan, Toghril Beg 
(429-455/1038-63) in 450/1058-5929 but, for about half-a century, it 
served the intellectual needs of those Shi’is who had moved to Karkh 
to take advantage of the library. The Shi’i savants and jurists took the 
occasion to write scholarly works on hadis, figh, Qur‘anic exegesis and 
the kalém which became the sound basis for future generations of Shi’is. 
The ShYi jurists freely discussed their doctrines and beliefs both with their 
opponents and skeptical Shi’is and tried to remove their objections and 
doubts. Naturally these Shi’i jurists became the sole leaders of the 
community. Their influence penetrated even into the ’Abbasid court at 
Baghdad. | 


The Imamate 
The five fundamental principles of the Shi’i religion are: al-tawhid 
(affirmation of God’s unity) ; al-’adl (belief of Divine justice) ; al-nubiwwa 
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(belief in prophecy) ; al-imdma (belief in the imamate) and. al-ma’ dd (belief 
in the day of Judgement). The tmama is not an article of faith for the 
Sunnis. They consider it a political institution and have relegated dis- 
cussion on imdma to the sphere of kalam. 

To the ShYis, the imdma is rationally linked with belief in God, His 

- Justice and the prophethood. The ahddis in al-Usil min al-Kafi assert that 
the imama disseminates the Prophet’s mission after his death. Like pro- 
phethood it is proclaimed by God at a fixed time. Thus the imdama is 
the covenant of God and His Prophet with a series of people until it reaches 
its rightful owner.2!° The Imam is God’s deputy (khalifat-Allah) and the 
Prophet's vicar (khalifat ar-Rasil). He is the hujja (proof) of Divine exis- 
tence and the existence of His revelation. The earth cannot be void of 
God’s hujja. God vested the imama by nass (an explicit designation) among 
the descendants of Imam Husayn.24 After Imams Hasan and Husayn it 
would not be vested in two brothers.?” | - 

The Imams are rasikhin fi‘l °ilm (firmly founded in knowledge). Only 
Prophet Muhammad was superior to them.243 The Imams were the 
custodians of the Prophet’s gnosis. According to the Prophet Muham- 
mad, he was the city of knowledge and ’Ali was its gate-way. ’Ali’s 
successors possessed Divinely inspired knowledge. They interpreted the 
inner meanings of the Qur‘an both esoterically and exoterically, and 
authoritatively explained the clear (muhkamat) and the allegorical (mut- 
ashabihat) verses.14 

The Prophet’s light inhabited the Imams and their flesh and blood 
were the Prophet’s flesh and blood. According to the éathir verse, the 
Imims were cleansed of all impurities and were made absolutely holy. 
They were like Noah’s Ark; whoever boarded it (followed the Imams), 
obtained salvation. The ImAms, like the prophets, could not perform their 
duties unless they were infallible (’isma). Any consensus reached without 
the participation of these infallible (ma’sim) Imams was therefore void. 
Under special circumstances they practised tagtyya (prudential con- 
cealment).?2> _ 

The prolonged ghayba of the twelfth Imam is justified on the grounds 
that a proof (hujja) of God’s existence, whether present to the eye, or 
concealed, is indispensable to the preservation of the correct spirit of the 
faith. According to the Kitab al-ghayba, by Muhammad bin Ibrahim 
bin Ja’far al-Nu’mani (d. 360/970-71), the Imam’s concealment was 


910 Kulayni, Chapter 41; hadis, 6, Chapter 60; hadts 3. 
911 Kulayni, Chapter 64; hadis 2. 

212 Kulayni, Chapter 63; ahadis, 1, 3, 4. 

213 Kulayni, Chapter 22; hadis, 2. 

914 Kulayni, Chapter 22; hadis, 1. 

215 Kulayni, Chapter 52; hadis, 2. 
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designed to test the steadfastness of his followers and to save the Imam 
from being forced to offer allegiance (bay’a) to tyrants. The twelfth 
Imam, unlike his predecessors, would not practise fagiyya, but would 
manifest truth by overthrowing the unjust rule of God’s enemies.216 
Sharif al-Murtaza (d. 436/1044-45) wrote that during the Imam’s 
occultation (ghayba) many of his friends reached him and obtained his 
assistance. Those who were unsuccessful did not sin elther because of 
their awareness of his existence and the imperative duty of obedience 
to him. The benefits people obtained from their preparations to receive 
the Imam when he re-appeared were of far-reaching importance.2!7 


The Pillars of Shi’ism 

As mentioned earlier, some members of the Quraysh tribe were jealous 
of the Prophet’s Ahl al-Bayt, even during his lifetime. A number of 
the Prophet’s companions who had embraced Islam before "Umar, who 
accepted Islam in the sixth year of the prophethood, were steadfastly 
devoted to the Prophet’s family throughout their life. Their leaders in- 
cluded: Abt Zarr bin Jundab al-Ghifari, Ammar bin Yasir, Salman 
al-Farsi and al-Miqdad bin ’Amr al-Aswad. A. short history of each 
follows. 

Abi Zarr was interested -in Divine Unity even before he became a 
Muslim. After the Prophet’s declaration of his mission, ’Ali took him 
to the Prophet and Abii Zarr embraced Islam. He was the fourth dignitary 
to profess Islam. He made remarkable efforts to convert his tribe. His 
ardent dedication to asceticism, piety and renunciation had won the 
deep admiration of the Prophet who compared him with Christ. The 
third caliph, "Usman, was appalled at his condemnation of his govern- 
ment’s materialism and corruption and expelled him to Syria. There 
he came in conflict with the governor, Mu’awiya, over the latter’s greed 
for riches. Mu’awiya’s protests against Abii Zarr’s presence in Damas- 
cus, led *UsmAn to recall him. When Abt Zarr arrived in Medina, ’Usman 
ordered him to justify his remarks that the Prophet had said ‘“‘God is a 
dervish and ’Usm4n is rich”. Abt Zarr’s explanation did not satisfy 
‘Usman. ’Ali urged *Usm&n not to persecute Abii. Zarr because of 
Mu’awiya’s complaints but "Usman sent him to the Rabaza desert, far 
from Medina. The caliph’s orders to the people of Medina to refrain 
from seeing him off were ignored by ’Ali. He and ’Ammar gave Abt 
Zarr a touching send off and ’Ali ordered his two sons, Hasan and 
Husayn, his brother, "Aqil, and his nephew, ’Abdu‘llah, to accompany 


216 Ghayba, pp. 91, 110-11, 118. 
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Abu Zarr to Rabaza. Subsequently, Abii Zarr died there in. miserable 
circumstances.748 —— 

>Ammar bin Yasir Malik Abu‘l-Yaqz4n was from Southern Arabia. 
He was associated with the Bani Makhztim clan of the Quraysh. He 
was also one of the early converts to Islam and had been tortured and 
persecuted mercilessly by the Meccan infidels. He belonged to a small 
number of the Prophet’s companions, who, at his orders, had moved to 
Ethiopia. At the time the brotherhood was established between the Muha- 
jirdn and the Ansar in Medina, the Prophet paired him with the ascetic 
Huzayfa bin al-Yaman. The Prophet repeatedly asserted ’Amméar’s 
truthfulness and piety. Ammar fought valiantly in the Prophet’s wars 
against the Quraysh and the Jews. At the battle of Yamama in 21/641, 
>Ammar lost an ear. "Umar appointed him governor of Kiifa where 
he exhibited a remarkable gift in town planning. After the Prophet's 
death, ’Ammiér’s life-mission was to preserve the teachings of Islam in 
the form the Prophet had introduced them. He opposed ’Usman for his 
departure from equity and social justice uncompromisingly and spear- 
headed the movement to suppress nepotism and bureaucratic tyranny. 
He volunteered to deliver the Prophet’s companions’ letter urging "Usman 
to reform and act like a righteous caliph. The caliph read a few lines 
of the letter and threw it away. “Ammar assured him that he was his 
well-wisher and that he should read the letter and reform his policies. 
Usman, however, ordered his slaves repeatedly to beat "Ammar. *Usman 
himself kicked “Ammar and left him unconscious. ’Ammar’s relations 
and tribesmen were shocked. They declared they would wreak vengeance 
on ’Usmin if ’Ammar succumbed to beating. The Prophet’s companions 
were also appalled. When Abt Zarr was informed of the incident, he 
stepped up his campaign of assailing "Usman and Mu’awiya. ’Ammar, 
however, gradually recovered. *Usman’s supporters claimed that the 
caliph was justified in disciplining "Ammar because he was disrespectful. 
According to Qazi Ntru‘llah Shustari, this defence was absurd, for Sunni 
scholars permitted the mujtahid to oppose the khalifa in accordance with 
his ijtthad. For example, "Umar was fiercely critical of Abii Bakr’s failure 
to take action against Khalid bin Walid, who had killed Malik bin 
Nuwayra. ’Ammar was performing ijtihad and ’Usman’s disciplinary 
action violated the laws of the Sunni shari’a. 

The Prophet had informed his companions that from head to toe 
>Ammar was the personification of faith. According to Jalalu‘d-Din 
Suytiti, paradise was eager to receive ’Ali, Salman, ’AmmAr and Miqdad. 


918 Ibn Sa’d, IV, p. 161; Isti’ab, Il, pp. 666-67; Nu’aym al-Isbahani, Hilyatu‘t-awliya*, 
Cairo, pp. 1932, I, pp. 162-70; Kashshi, pp. 16-19; Moajalisu‘l-mu‘minin, Tehran, 
1299/1882, pp. 94-97; Mufid, pp. 19, 28, 29, 348. 
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As described earlier *Ammé§r fell fighting Mu’awiya in the battle of 
Siffin in 37/657. The Prophet had foretold that ’Ammar would be killed 
by tyrants and sinners. This occurrence convinced *Ali’s friends of the 
righteousness of his cause and embarrassed Mu’awiya’s supporters greatly. 
When ’Ammiar was drawing his last breath, he asked for water. A woman 
presented him with water mixed with milk. The Prophet had predicted 
that ’Ammiéar’s last drink would be water, mingled with milk. ’Amm§r’s 
face brightened and he died fully assured of his high position in para- 
dise.#19 
Salm4n, Farsi belonged to an Iranian dahgan (village chieftain) family.’ 
From his youth he had avidly sought the true religion. He had renounced 
his Zoroastrian faith and researched into Judaism and Christianity. 
Salm4n had arrived in Mecca before the Prophet Muhammad’s declara- 
tion of his prophethood. His studies had convinced him of the imminent 
advent of the last of the prophets foretold by early scriptures. When the 
Prophet Muhammad declared his mission, Salman embraced Islam 
and became a favourite in the Prophet’s household. The Prophet bestowed 
on him the singular honour of calling him a member of his Ah] al-Bayt. 
Salman was devoted to ’Ali while ’Ali praised Salman’s spiritual per- 
fection, piety, asceticism and intellect. Sullami, the celebrated sii his- 
torian, included Salman among the thirty-four members of the aii al- 
suffa who had dedicated their lives to prayers and fasting. This group 
lived on the platform of the Prophet’s mosque at Medina. Nevertheless, 
Salman took part in the Islamic wars and it was at his suggestion that 
the Prophet dug a moat to protect Medina against the sudden attack 
of the Quraysh in 5/627. Shaykh Abii Ja’far Tiisi has written in the 
Amali that one of Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq’s companions, Mansir bin Rih, 
_ asked the Imam to tell him the reason for his frequent lectures on Salman 
Farsi. The Imam said, ‘Don’t say Salman Farsi (of Fars). Call him 
Salman Muhammadi (of Muhammad). Three distinctive features of 
his are responsible for my admiration. Firstly Salman sacrificed his own 
wishes to those of ’Ali. Secondly, Salman was the friend of the poor and 
ignored the rich. Thirdly, Salman loved knowledge.”” According to an 
early source, "Umar told Salman that the Bani Hashim had refused to 
swear allegiance to Abt Bakr because of their pride in their relationship 
to the Prophet Muhammad and considered themselves superior to 
others. *Umar then asked Salman why he had opposed Abi Bakr. Salman 
said, “I am their (Ahl al-Bayt’s) Shi’a in this world and hereafter. I 
oppose those who oppose them and refuse to make bay’a with others.” 


219 Ibn Sa’d, VI, p.7; Isti’ab, II, p. 434-37; Kashshi, pp. 19-24; Waqi’at Siffin, p. 364; 
Tabari, V, p. 187, IX, p. 210; Hitlyatu‘l-awliya’, I, pp. 189, 140-144; Majalisu‘l- 
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Salman died at Mada‘in in 36/656-57.?% 

Like Aba Zarr, “Ammar and Salman, Miqdad bin ’Amr did not 
belong to Arab aristocracy. One Aswad bin ’Abd Yastis of the Banu 
Hashim’s rival Bani Makhziim tribe adopted him as a son. Miqdad 
was one of the early seven converts to Islam and an ardent supporter 
of ?Ali ibn Abi Talib. The Prophet deeply appreciated Miqdad’s readi- 
ness to fight against the hypocrites who had entered the Prophet’s ranks. 
Once the Prophet appointed him as the head of a political mission. 
After his successful return he urged the Prophet to exempt him from 
political and administrative duties and leave him alone with his ascetic 
life. He deeply lamented the hardships the Prophet’s Ah! al-Bayt suffered 
after his death. When ’Ali was not chosen as Caliph after >Umar’s death, 

-Miqdad as ‘mentioned earlier joined "Ammar in protesting against the 
gross injustice of the panel appointed by ’Umar to select the caliph. 
According to him only Bant >Abdu‘l-Muttalib were the members of 
the Prophet’s Ahl al-Bayt.?*+ He frequently told "Usman that as soon 
as he gained strength he would fight against Quraysh with the same 
zeal as he exhibited in the war against infidels at Badr. ’Usm4an perse- 
cuted him but after his death in 33/653 he lamented his sad demise. To 
Zubayr, ’Usman’s attitude was ridiculous and he taunted him in an 
expressive verse.??? 


Shi’i Companions of the Prophet 
Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari says that all those who had visited the Prophet 
could not be called as his companions. Companions were only those who. 
remained steadfast in their faith throughout their life and were endowed 
with justice. Consequently the mundajigs (hypocrites) who associated 
themselves with the Prophet could not be called his companions. The © 
eminence of the companions depended upon their seniority in embracing 
Islam, on fighting jéhdd under the Prophet’s standards and on laying down 
their lives for him.?23 Shi’as of *Ali, according to the Qazi, occupied a 
distinctive position among: them. They were several hundred but the 
Qazi chose hundred among them for detailed descriptions. According 
to him, among the remaining companions of the Prophet there were 
“not even ten who could match the hundred Shi’as of ’Ali.224 Some of them 
are mentioned below. 


Khalid bin Sa’id bin al-’As bin Umayya bin ’Abd Shams bin ’Abd 


290 Ibn Hisham, I, p. 223, II, p. 126, III, p. 240; Ibn Sa’d, VI, p. 9; Istt’ab, 1, p.971;5 
Kashshi, pp. 4-14; Mufid, pp. 64, 232, 296. 
991 Tabari, I, pp. 2786-89. 
222 Ibn Asir, IIT, 71; Hilyatu‘l-awliya‘, 1, 139, 174; Mufid, p. 48. 
— 223 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 56-59. 
224 Ibid, p. 117. | 
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Manaf, known as Abii Sa’id was an Umayyad and one of the early 
converts to Islam. In a vision he saw himself standing near a fire. His 
father was going to throw him in it. The Prophet beckoned him to come 
to him to save himself. Khalid woke from his nightmare and set off for 
the Prophet’s house. On the way he met Abi Bakr and told him of 
his decision. Abi Bakr accompanied him and both got converted to 
Islam. Khalid’s father expelled him from his house and ordered. his 
brothers to persecute him but Khalid would not reverse his decision. 
The Prophet gave him meals. Later on he moved to Ethiopia. Two of 
his brothers also embraced Islam. Khalid took partin the battles of 
Khaybar, Hunayn, Tabtk and in the conquest of Mecca. The Prophet 
appointed him tax collector for the Yemen. His two brothers also worked 
as tax collectors. Early in Abt Bakr’s reign, Khalid resigned and settled 
in Medina. He often publicly declared that ’Ali was the Prophet’s rightful 
successor. He was the only member of his clan who fervently opposed 
Abi Bakr’s elevation to the caliphate. He died in 13/635,225 

Huzayfa bin al-Yam4n was another early convert to Islam. To him 
Islam was an asylum to the poor, the weak and the slaves to whom it 
granted freedom. He valiantly fought at Uhud and was very active in 
the battle of Ahzib. The Prophet made Huzayfa and ’Ammar brothers. 
Huzayfa was known as the keeper of the Prophet’s secrets and had learned 
the names of the mundfigs (hypocrites) from the Prophet. "Umar and 
‘Usman frequently raised the question of disloyalty among the Prophet’s 
companions with Huzayfa but, although he described their characteristics 
and revealed their number, he never named the munafiqs. The Prophet 
taught him several chapters on gnosis which he elaborated under "Alt’s 
guidance. ’Ali told Huzayfa to keep the Prophet’s secrets strictly to 
himself or else people would rebel and become infidels. 

When ’Ali was compelled to become caliph at Medina, Huzayfa was 
seriously ill at Kufa. Immediately he heard the news of ’Ali’s elevation 
to caliphate he rushed to congregational prayers and addressed the 
people. He said: 


‘Gentlemen! Some people have made bay’a with ’Ali. You must be 
pious and support and strengthen ’Alj. By God! From the beginning 
until the end ’Ali has been devoted to the truth. After the Prophet 

_ he has been the best among mankind and, until the Day of Judge- 
ment, none will be able to surpass him in spiritual eminence. I 
thank God that he has been able to see the day of his rise to the 
caliphate.” 


225 Ibn Hisham, I, pp. 243-272, 346, III, pp. 414, IV, pp. 197, 251, 322 3 Lsti’ab, I, p. 
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Huzayfa prophesied to his two sons (Safwan and Sa’d) that in a very 
short time, ’Ali would be involved in warfare. He asked them to help 
him for he could swear by God that ’Ali would be on the right path and 

‘his enemies in the wrong. Both Huzayfa’s sons obeyed their father’s 
instructions. In 36/656-57 Huzayfa died in Mad&‘in. Before his death 
he uttered the following words: 


“OQ God! You know that I always preferred poverty to affluence, 
misery to distinction and death to life. A friend is coming to you 
empty-handed.”’??8 


Bilal bin Riyah was an Ethiopian slave in Mecca. He was one of the 
early converts to Islam. The Quraysh brutally tortured him when he 
changed his religion but Abi Bakr bought and freed him. In the first 
year of the hijra the Prophet commissioned Bilal to call the Muslims to 
prayers because he had such a sweet voice. His appearance before the 
Muslims five times a day reminded them of the Prophet's determination 
to uproot the prevailing racial and tribal chauvinism. After the Prophet’s 
death, Bilal stopped calling the people for prayers. He refused to swear 
allegiance to Abti Bakr. "Umar, holding Bilal’s leather jacket, asked 
him why he did not show any gratitude to Abu Bakr. Bilal replied that 
if Abu Bakr had bought his manumission for God’s sake, he should, 
for God’s sake, leave him alone. Had he been freed to fight in the religious 
wars, he would have been prepared to do his duty. He was not, however, 
going to make bay’a with a caliph who had not been appointed by the 
Prophet. Finally, unable to bear "Umar’s continuous pressure, Buial 
retired to Syria. He died of plague in Damascus.??? = 

>Adi, the son of the poet and the pre-Islamic knight, Hatim of Tayy 
tribe, embraced Islam around 9 or 10/630-31. He was commissioned to 
collect taxes from the Tayy and Asad tribes by the Prophet. ’Adi disliked 
‘Usman intensely and fought under ’Ali at Jamal where he lost an eye. 
His three sons were killed by Mu’awiya’s army in the battle of Siffin 
* Adi was famous for his ready wit and oratory. When ’Ali died he visited 
Mu’awiya, who remarked that ’Ali had been unjust to him for he 
(’Adi) had lost three sons in the war but Ali had lost none. ’Adi retorted 
that in fact it was he who was unjust to ’Ali for >Ali was dead and he was 
still alive. 
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Hilyatu‘l-awliya‘, 1, p. 172; Kashshi, p. 24; Muriij u‘z-zahb, 1,23; Fawami’u'l-kilam, 
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"Abdu‘llah ibn Zubayr requested Mu’awiya to allow him and his 
Quraysh associates to engage ’Adi in debate and so teach him a lesson. 
Mu’awiya, aware of ’Adi’s gift for oratory, was reluctant but could not 
refuse ibn Zubayr’s persistent requests. Ibn Zubayr asked ’Adi as to when 
he had lost his eye. ’Adi replied that he had lost it on “the day when your 
father fled from the field of battle (of Jamal) and was killed in a very 
miserable condition. It was the day on which al-Ashtar struck your 
(ibn Zubayr’s) anus with his spear and drove you from the field.” ’Adi 
then composed some extempore verses condemning ibn Zubayr who 
retired discomfited. ’Adi settled in Kiifa and effectively resisted the atro- 
cities perpetrated by Mu’awiya’s governor in Kifa, Ziyad bin Abihi. 
"Adi died in 68/687-88.228 7 

Although Hujr bin ’Adi al-Kindi al-Kifi was only a youth when he 
met the Prophet, intellectually he was mature and very precocious. 
He was sincerely devoted to ’Ali. The governor of Kifa, Ziyad bin 
Abihi, drafted a petition saying that Hujr was a rebel who abused 
Mu’awiya. All the Kifa leaders signed it. This led to his execution 
in 50/670.229 

Abt Rafi’ Ibrahim converted himself to Islam in Mecca and moved to 
Medina after the Prophet’s hijra. On one occasion when he went to visit 
the Prophet, he found him asleep. Then his eyes fell on a snake in the 
corner of the room. He did not wish to kill the snake lest the act might 
disturb the Prophet in his sleep. Instead, he himself lay between, the snake 
and the Prophet so that the snake might bite him and not the Prophet. 
When the Prophet awoke he asked Abt Rafi’ the reason for sleeping in 
that unusual manner. Abii R&fi’ related the story of the snake. The Pro- 
phet ordered him to kill it. Then the Prophet put a hypothetical question 
regarding reaction of Abii Rafi’ towards those who might choose to fight 
Ali while he was on the right path and they were on the wrong one. 
Abi Rafi’ replied that jihdd against ’Ali’s enemies was imperative. Even 
those who were unable to fight, he added, must condemn ’Ali’s enemies. 

When ’Ali assumed the caliphate and the war against Mu’awiya 
started, Abu Rafi’ sold his land and property in Khaybar and, together 
with his sons, joined ’Ali. He was then eighty-five years old. ’Ali appointed 
him his treasurer and Abii Rafi’ never left the Im&m’s side. After ’Ali’s 
martyrdom, Abii Rafi? moved to Medina with Imam Hasan. As he 
had sold his land and house previously, Hasan gave him half of his house 
and some land to farm.230 | 

‘Abdu‘llah bin Budayl bin Waraqa‘ al-Khuza’i and his father came 


228 Ibn Hisham, IV, pp. 256, 271; Majalisu'l-mu‘minin, pp. 106-7. 
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from the Yemen. They embraced Islam after the conquest of Mecca. 
When the Prophet died, ’Abdu‘llah followed ’Ali. At the battle of Siffin, 
-°Ali appointed him to command the foot soldiers. He put on two suits 
of armour and carried two swords. He and his forces slaughtered the 
soldiers surrounding Mu’awiya and penetrated close to his tent. Then 
Mu’awiya’s army turned, pelted him with stones and cut him down with 
a shower of arrows. When Mu’awiya was informed of ’Abdu‘llah’s death, 
he remarked that the Khuza’is were such a die-hard lot of devotees of 
>Aly that even their women would not hesitate to fight him, let alone 
the men.?# 

-Amr bin al-Hamiq al-Khuz4’i professed Islam after the truce of 
Hudaybiyya. He remained constantly in the Prophet’s company and 
memorized his ahddis by heart. Some years after the Prophet’s death he 
settled at Kufa. He was one of the four besiegers of ’Usman’s house and 
entered it. He fought valiantly in the battle of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrwan. 
After ’Ali’s death he fearlessly tried to halt Mu’awiya’s campaign to 
vilify Ali. Ziyad, the governor of Ktfa ordered his arrest but he fled 
to Masal. He took shelter in a cave but a snake bit him and he died. His 
head was severed and paraded in various towns.?* 

Burayda bin Husayb al-Aslami was deeply devoted to ’Ali. When 
he was informed of the Prophet’s death, he organised his people and 
planted his standard in front of ’Ali’s door. "Umar asked him why he 
opposed Abi Bakr when everyone else had sworn allegiance to him. 
Burayda, pointing to ’Ali’s house, said that unless the lord of that house 
made bay’a with Abi Bakr, he was not prepared to do so. At the battle 
of Siffin, Burayda’s prowess amazed °Ali’s enemies. In 51/671, ibn 
Ziyad expelled him from Basra. He and other leaders from Basra and 
Kiufa, numbering about fifty thousand, moved to Khurasan and settled 
there. Burayda took part in the wars in Merv and helped consolidate 
Muslim rule there. In Khurasan the immigrants inculcated love for the 
Ahi al-Bayt among the local converts and made the region pro-Shi’i. 
Burayda died in 63/683. 7 

Usama bin Zayd and his mother Umm Ayman were deeply devoted 
to “Ali. He was about eighteen to twenty years old when the Prophet 
died. Before his death, the Prophet commanded him to lead the expedi- 
tion to Syria. He ordered his senior companions, including Abu Bakr 
and ’Umar to serve under him. Despite Usama’s efforts, they, however, 
refused to leave Medina. When Abi Bakr became caliph he ordered 
Usama to march against Syria. Usama retorted that first of all those who 


931 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 110-11. 
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had been ordered by the Prophet to serve under his standard and had 
been cursed for disobeying him should be told to implement the Pro- 
phet’s commands. Usama added that both Abu Bakr and ’Umar had 
been ordered to serve under him and they should comply with the 
Prophet’s orders. Abii Bakr lost his temper and dismissed him. He was 
replaced by Khalid bin Walid. Usama died towards the end of Mu’awi- 
ya’s reign,234 

Malik bin Nuwayra was the chief of the Bani Yarbii clan of the Banu 
Hanif tribe. His tribe, and Malik in particular, were famous for their 
bravery. There was a proverb ‘“‘fata wa-la ka-Malik?? (a gallant warrior, 
no doubt, but not comparable with Malik). Hanif tribe was also renowned 
for its eloquent way of conversation. After Hanif tribesmen were converted 
to Islam, the Prophet ordered Malik to collect canonical taxes (sadagat) 
from his tribe, who lived in the desert. When Aba Bakr assumed control 
of the caliphate, Malik visited Medina. He entered the Prophet’s mosque 
where he found Abi Bakr delivering a sermon from the Prophet’s pulpit. 
Malik was shocked and said to Abu Bakr, “Don’t over-burden yourself 
with responsibilities you cannot discharge. Sit in the corner of your own 
house and beseech God’s forgiveness for your sins. Hand over the duties 
to the rightful owner. Are you not ashamed of yourself for usurping 
a place which God and his Prophet assigned to someone else? Have you 
forgotten the day at Ghadir Khumm when you greeted ’Ali as Amiru‘l- 
mu‘minin (commander of the faithful) and Lord of the Muhajirs and 
Ansar? If you do not allow the truth to return to the centre, your affairs 
will become very difficult.” Aba Bakr ordered him to be quiet as he was 
neither one of the early converts nor had he fought jihad for Islam. Malik 
asked what part Abi Bakr had played in jihad that he showed such superi- 
ority over others. He added that in Islamic and pre-Islamic times, Abii 
Bakr’s clan, the Banu Taym, had led a miserable life and were subordi- 
nate to others. Abi Bakr could tolerate Mélik’s presence no longer 
and, at his orders, his servants kicked Malik out of the mosque. When 
Abi Bakr returned home he ordered Khalid bin Walid, Malik’s inveterate 
enemy from pre-Islamic days to attack Malik’s tribe and kill him for 
his failure to pay zakat. The tribe itself was to be taken captive. Malik 
was not frightened of Abii Bakr. He wrote verses defending himself. 
In a verse he said: ! 


“If the thing turns out badly, we shall bring a remedy, crying; 
long-live the faith of Muhammad.” 
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Khalid at the head of one hundred men, took Malik by surprise but 
still did not have the courage to engage him in open warfare. Instead, 
he asked the tribe to give his forces hospitality for the night as they would 
be moving on the next day on an expedition. Malik agreed and enter- 
tained Khalid and his men. At midnight, Khalid killed Malik, who 
was asleep, and made short work of the rest of the tribe. On the same 
night Khalid had sexual intercourse with Malik’s widow. Next day, 
accompanied by his army, he left with the booty and prisoners for 
Medina. Umar, who had been friendly with Malik from pre-Islamic 
times, was filled with rage at the wanton destruction of Malik’s tribe. 
He abused Khalid for killing Malik treacherously, taking Muslims as 
captives and committing adultery with Malik’s widow. Abt Bakr inter- 
vened and urged ’Umar to keep quiet as he had only obeyed his orders. 
Jabir bin Yazid Ju’fi states that Khia, the daughter of Ja’far Bant 
Hanif, who was a most respectable lady, cried out facing the Prophet’s 
tomb that his people had taken the innocent Bani Hanif captives as 
if they were Daylamite rebels. Their only fault was that they loved Ahl 
al-Bayt. Abi Bakr replied that they had been punished for not paying 
zakat. Khila replied that even if the men had sinned the women had 
done no wrong and yet were treated as slave girls. Abu Bakr had no 
answer. ’Ali came to Khiila’s rescue and married her. Their son, 
Muhammad ibn Hanafiyya (from the Hanif tribe) attained considerable 
prominence. The other captives were returned to Malik’s brother. 

Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari discusses the cold-blooded murder of Malik 
at length on the basis of Sunni sources and refutes any defence of Abi 
Bakr. Drawing upon Ahmad bin A’sam Kufi’s history, the Qazi says, 
that on the pretext of Ridda (apostasy), Abti Bakr crushed the pro-’Ali 
tribes to deprive him of their support. Many of these tribes had pleaded 
with Abu Bakr’s commanders that they could only pay zakdt to the autho- 
rity appointed by God and the Prophet (i.e. Ali) and not to Abt Bakr. 

Some of the Prophet’s leading companions from the Khazraj and Aws 
tribes of Medina, known as Ansar, were resolute adherents of ’Ali and 
the Ahl al-Bayt. One of them, Jabir bin *Abdu'llah Ansari led a long 
life. Starting with Badr he took part in eighteen of the Prophet’s battles. 
After his death he followed ’Ali and fought in the battle of Siffin. Then, 
putting a black turban on his head he lectured on religion in the mosque 
at Medina. During his lectures he would cry out, “O Baqiru‘l-’Ilm”’ 
“(© Deeply versed in knowledge)”’. The Medinites said that he had grown 
senile and talked nonsense. Jabir protested and asserted that the Prophet 
had predicted he would visit a member of the Ahl al-Bayt who would 
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resemble him (Muhammad) exactly. After Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s 
return from his imprisonment in Syria, Jabir had lost his eyesight. Never- 
theless he began to attend the ImAm’s lectures and enthusiastically 
disseminated his teachings. When Jabir found a boy standing near 
Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s house Jabir asked him his name. He replied 
“Muhammad bin ’Ali bin Husayn bin ’Ali ibn Abi Talib”. Jabir kissed 
the boy’s head and face and said that the Prophet had ordered him to 
convey his ancestor’s greetings to Muhammad. Muhammad Baqir told 
his father of Jabir’s visit. Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin asked Muhammad 
Baqir not to leave the house as people would flock round him and the 
Ahl al-Bayt. would then be involved in more difficulties. Jabir often 
visited al-Baqir to learn some of his wisdom. 

Jabir moved freely about the streets in Medina and visited the Medinite 
assembly. Everywhere he went he preached that, except for the Prophet 
Muhammad, ’Ali was the most superior person in the world. Those, 
who did not believe this, were infidels. Addressing the Ansar, he told them 
that they should teach their children to love ’Ali’s family. Khwaja 
Nasiru‘d-Din Ttisi (d. 672/1274) says that when Jabir was bedridden 
Imam Baqir called on him and asked him: “How do you feel?” Jabir 
replied, “I have reached the condition in which I prefer old age to youth, 
illness to health and death to life.’ Imam Baqir corrected this saying, 
“It is better to say if God makes me old, I prefer old age to youth and 
love old age; if He makes me young I love youth; if He makes me ill I . 
love illness ; if He cures me I love good health; if He kills me I love death ; 
if He keeps me alive I love life.’ Jabir cried out, “The Prophet rightly 
said that I would meet one of his descendants named after him, who 
will analyse intellectual problems like a bullock which breaks and ploughs 
land”. Jabir died at a ripe old age in 73/692. | | 

One of the Prophet’s companions, Sa’d bin ’Ubada al-Ansari, was 
the leader of the Khazraj tribe and was deeply devoted to ’Ali. Under 
the presumption that ’Ali was not interested to assume the responsibility 
of the caliphate, he after the Prophet’s death, despite his illness rushed 
to the hall of Bani Sa’ida in order to prevent the Quraysh from seizing 
power. The rivalries of the Aws and Khazraj and the division among 
Khazraj themselves made Abii Bakr, Umar and Aba "Ubayda successful. 
Illness also prevented Sa’d from asserting himself. Sa’d, however, refused 
adamantly to make bay’a with Aba Bakr and ’Umar did not force him 
to do so in order to avoid war. 

Sa’d’s son, Qays, told ’Umar that his father had taken an oath that 
he would not make bay’a. If he were killed the Khazraj tribe would 
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be plunged into war and there would be a blood-bath. One day in the 
Medina bazaar, ’Umar urged Sa’d either to make bay’a or else leave the 
city. Sa’d retorted that it was unlawful for him to live in a city ruled 
by ’Umar and moved to Damascus with many ofhis tribesmen. In Damas- 
cus Sa’d travelled widely. One day he was killed by an arrow. The 
people were told that he had been killed by a genie. Nevertheless it 
was believed that Khalid bin Walid (d. 21/642) had arranged his murder.?3? 

Of Sa’d’s six sons, Qays was a seasoned warrior with a generous dis- 
position. On the day of the victory over Mecca he and his father took 
turns in holding the Prophet’s standard. Subsequently Qays joined 
>Ali and supported him bravely in the battles of Jamal and Siffin. At 
the battle of Siffin he recited the following self introduction: 


“God be praised. We belong to the army that fought under the 
standard whose right-side was adorned with Gabriel and whose left 
side was adorned with Michael. Mu’awiya and his tribe fought under 
the standard which was controlled by the Prophet’s arch enemy 
Abt Jihl.”’ | 


Qays led his troops into the middle of Mu’awiya’s army and slaugh- 
tered about half a dozen pre-eminent enemy commanders. He thought 
he had killed Mu’awiya himself. Later it was revealed that Mu’awiya 
had commanded his army from a distant mound. Mu’awiya made 
desperate attempts to win over Qays but failed. After ’Ali’s assassination, 
Qays supported Imam Hasan. When ’Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas was lured 
over to Mu’awiya’s side, Qays assumed command of his troops and, 
exhorting them to fight, added that there was no reason for them to be 
discouraged by ibn ’Abbas’ desertion as his father (Abbas) was also a 
coward. Hasan’s peace treaty with Mu’awiya was a great disappoint- 
ment to Qays. Although Mu’awiya had agreed to grant an amnesty 
to the Imam’s supporters, he was so angry with Qays that he never 
forgave him. The Imam had to intervene personally on Qays’ behalf. 
Imam Hasan ordered Qays to swear allegiance to Mu’awiya but Qays 

replied that he and his father were proud they had withheld their bay'a 
- from a tyrant. Eventually Qays capitulated but the reconciliation was 
superficial. When Mu’awiya visited Medina after a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, none of Qays’ tribe welcomed him. Their absence was noticed 
and questioned by Mu’awiya. He was told that the Ansars had been 
reduced to a miserable condition and had no horses to ride. Mu’awiya 
asked what had happened to their camels. Qays, who had overheard 
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the conversation, replied that they had been destroyed during the Pro- 
phet’s wars against Mu’awiya’s father.238 

Abi Ayyub Khalid bin Zayd al-Kulayb Ansari belonged to Bant 
Najjar. His mother belonged to the Khazraj tribe. Abi Ayyub occupied 
a very prominent position among the Prophet’s companions. When 
the Prophet migrated to Medina he stayed in Abt Ayytib’s house. He 
fought valiantly in the battles of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan. In the 
battle of Siffin he cut a path close to Mu’awiya’s tent. Mu’awiya, 
castigating his troops for cowardice, asked if their hands had been tied 
as they had not covered his horse with handfuls of dust. A Syrian hero, 
Mutarrafi? bin Mansir, boasted that he would imitate ’Ali’s troops 
and would lead his men up to ’Ali’s tent and make short work of him. 
Mutarrafi’ set off at a gallop. Abii Ayytb came forward and severed 
his head so neatly that it separated from his body only, when his horse 
moved. After Imam Hasan and Mu’awiya made peace, Aba Ayytib 
went to fight jzhdd in Byzantine. He died in 92/672 in Constantinople. 
According to his will his body was buried under the walls of the city.?39 

Ubayy bin Ka’b belonged to a branch of the Khazraj tribe. He 
swore allegiance to the Prophet with eighty other men, before his (the 
Prophet’s) hijra to Mecca, at ’Aqaba on the left side of the road leading 
from Mina to Mecca. He took part in the battle of Badr. Ubayy wrote 
down the wahi (Divine revelation) as it was revealed and was one of the 
early experts in Qur‘anic recitation. Abi Bakr’s appointment as caliph 
at Saqifa upset him and he refused to swear allegiance to him. He died 
during ’Umar’s reign.?40 | 

Al-Bara’a bin ’Azib al-Ansari was another leader of the Khazraj 
tribe. Hestrongly resisted official pressure to accept Abi Bakr’s caliphate. 
He fought at Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan and then settled in Kifa. He 
died in 72/691 during ibn+Zubayr’s rise to power.24t 

Al-Bara’a bin Malik took part in the battle of Uhud and other wars. 

He fought valiantly in ridda wars but was never reconciled to Abu Bakr’s 
caliphate.?42 | | 

Khuzayma bin Sabit of the Aws tribe refused his allegiance to Abt 
Bakr. Because of his high reputation for integrity, the Prophet called him 
““Zu‘sh-Shahadatayn”’ (one whose testimony is worth that of two men). 
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It was he who urged Sa’d bin ’Ubada to become caliph as he believed 
that ’Ali was not interested to become the caliph. Khuzayma claimed 
that no Quraysh was qualified to become caliph. After ’Ammér’s 
death at the battle of Siffin, Khuzayma fell fighting fiercely for ’Ali. 

Usman bin Hunayf also belonged to the Aws tribe. He was one of 
>Ali’s senior devotees. Umar appointed him a revenue officer for Iraq. 
‘Ali made him governor of Basra. Talha and Zubayr expelled him from 
there, however, and he joined ’Ali’s forces. In the battle of Jamal he 
and his associates fought fiercely around °*A‘isha’s camel.244 His brother 
Sahl bin Hunayf had taken part in the battle of Uhud and had fought 
steadfastly. When ’Ali left Medina for Basra to fight Talha and Zubayr, 
he appointed Sahl his deputy in Medina. In the battle of Siffin he was 
‘avincible. He served ’Ali as governor of Basra and died there during © 
> Ali’s lifetime.?# | 

Abu‘l-Haysam Malik Ansari was one of the leaders at the first and 
second ’Aqaba ceremonies of allegiance to the Prophet. He fought 
bravely under ’Ali but was martyred at the battle of Siffin.?46 

_ Ghurfa al-Azudi al-Ansari was a favourite of the Prophet Muhammad 
who blessed him for his piety. He was one of those companions of the 

Prophet whose main concern was prayer and meditation on the platform 
of the Medina mosque. Nevertheless, he took part in the battle of Siffin. 
According to him, when ’Ali set off for Siffin, he made a detour to Karbala 
and foretold the subsequent tragedy there.?4 

Nuw’man bin ’Ajlan Ansari was an eminent poet and composed verses 
condemning Quraysh who deserted >Alj. He served as one of ’Ali’s tax 
collectors at Bahrayn. 

Many other companions of the Prophet belonging to the Ansar’s tribe 
rallied round ’Ali but made bay’a with Abt Bakr under duress. 


The Leading Shi’is among the Tabi’in and 
the Taba’ Tabi’in 

The tabi’ins were the first generation of Muslims following the Pro- 
phet’s companions. ‘The taba’ tabi’ins were their descendants or the second 
generation of Muslims after the Prophet. 

Among the prominent tabi’in who were devoted to ’Ali was Muhammad 
bin Abi Bakr. His mother, Asma’ bint ’Amis, was the widow of Ja’far 
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bin Abi Talib. After Ja’far’s martyrdom in the battle of Mu’ta in 8/629 
Abi Bakr married Asma‘. Muhammad was born in 10/632. After Abii 
Bakr’s death, ’Ali married her. Muhammad was brought up by ’Ali 
as his own son. He took part in the siege of ’Usman’s house but Na‘ila 
did not accuse him of murder. He was governor of Egypt. Towards 
the end of ’Ali’s reign he was killed by Mu’awiya’s troops.248 

Uways Qarani was deeply devoted to ’Ali. He was one of the greatest 
ascetics of Islam. The illness of his old mother prevented him from 
calling on the Prophet but the latter always blessed Uways and praised 
his asceticism and perception of the Divine unity. In accordance with 
the Prophet’s will, "Ali and ’Umar gave his khirqga (cloak) to Uways. 
"Umar was so deeply impressed with Uways’ asceticism that he exclaimed 
“Who can buy this caliphate for a piece of bread?” Uways replied, 
“O °’Umar! Only a fool would buy what you are selling. Throw it away. 
Let some deserving person have it.” According to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari, 
Uways tended to reproach ’Umar ‘for buying and selling the caliphate 
when, according to reason, the Imam should be appointed by God. 
"Umar had violated both reason and the shari’a by buying the caliphate 
from Abi-Bakr and selling it to "Usman. The Qazi goes on to say that 
had ’Umar been sincere in selling the caliphate,. Talha, Mu’awiya and 
Zubayr would have sacrificed their lives to buy it, let alone getting it for a 
piece of bread. Then Umar asked Uways why he had not seen the Pro- 
phet. Uways said, “Have you seen the Prophet?” ’Umar gave a positive 
answer. Uways retorted, “Were the Prophet’s eye-brows joined or 
separated?” "Umar couldn’t answer. According to Qazi Niru‘llah, 
Uways’ question was designed to expose ’Umar’s ignorance of the Prophet. 

The Qazi remarks that one day when Uways was washing himself in 
the Euphrates, he was alarmed by the beating of drums. He was told 
that *Ali was marching against Mu’awiya. Uways remarked that he 
preferred serving ’Ali to prayers and rushed to join ’Ali’s army. He 
was killed fighting against Mu’awiya’s army.49 

Malik bin al-Haris al-Ashtar an-Nakha’i was an indefatigable warrior. 
During ’Usmin’s reign, he spearheaded the movement among the warrior 
class for the payment of fay‘ (booty consisting of landed property) to 
be made according to the Prophet’s rules. He was one of the group 
of important leaders who besieged ’Usman’s house. Malik supported 
"Ali ardently and collected troops from Kifa to fight at the battle of the 
Camel against ’A‘isha’s forces. When ’Ali’s ambassador, Tirimmah bin 
‘Adi, called on Mu’awiya, the latter boasted that he had collected an 
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army as numerous as the grains of millet in a field. Tirimmah replied that 
in ’Ali’s army there was a rooster called Ashtar, who would consume 
every speck with his beak. Malik was very successful in his campaign to 
recruit soldiers from Kifa to fight in ’Ali’s army at Basra. His exploits 
as °Ali’s commander were remarkable. ’Ali said that Ashtar occupied 
the same position under him as he had under the Prophet Muhammad. 
Ashtar’s patience, asceticism, and dedication to prayers and fasting were 
unique. He frequently walked through the Ktifa bazaar dressed like 
an ordinary labourer. On one occasion someone who did not recognise 
him, hit him with a bunch of bean plants. When he was told that his 
victim was Ashtar, he ran after him to apologise. As Ashtar was praying 
in the mosque the man waited for him to finish before apologising. 
Ashtar urged him to forget all about it as he had just then been praying to 
God to forgive the man who had hit him. 

When ’Ali appointed al-Ashtar to succeed Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr 
as the governor of Egypt and its provinces, he gave him detailed instruc- 
tions regarding gubernatorial duties. ’Ali’s letter is a unique socio- 
political document. It is a charter of freedom for the working-classes 
and the neglected sections of society. For example ’Ali wrote: 


“Investigate the situation of the land-tax in a manner that will 
rectify the state of those who pay it, for the correctness of the land- 
tax and the welfare of the taxpayers is the welfare of others. The 
welfare of others will not be achieved except through them, for the 
people, all of them, are dependent upon the land-tax and those who 
pay it. Let your care for the prosperity of the earth be deeper than your 
care for the collection of land-tax, for it will not be gathered except 
in prosperity. Whoever exacts land-tax without prosperity has 
desolated the land and destroyed the servants (of God). His affairs 
will remain in order only briefly.” 

“So if your subjects complain of burden, of blight, of the cutting 
off of irrigation water, of the lack of rain, or of the transformation of 
the earth through its being inundated by a flood or ruined by drought, 
lighten (their burden) to the extent you wish their affairs to be 
rectified. And let not anything by which you have lightened their 
burden weigh heavily against you, for it is a store which they will 
return to you by bringing about prosperity in your land and embel- 
lishing your rule. You will gain their fairest praise and pride yourself 
at the spreading forth of justice among them. You will be able to 
depend upon the increase in their strength (resulting) from what you 
stored away with them when you gave them ease; and upon their 
trust, since you accustomed them to your justice towards them 
through your kindness to them. Then perhaps matters will arise which 
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afterwards they will undertake gladly if in these you depend upon 
them, for prosperity will carry that with which you burden it. Truly 
the destruction of the earth only results from the destitution of its 
inhabitants, and its inhabitants become destitute only when rulers 
concern themselves with amassing (wealth), when they have misgivings 
about the endurance (of their own rule) and when they profit little 
from warning examples.’’250 


’Ali’s guidelines to Malik al-Ashtar regarding the treatment of mer- 
chants and craftsmen are as revolutionary as those for farmers. He 
wrote: 


“Then make merchants and craftsmen—those who are permanently 
fixed, those who move about with their wares and those who profit 
from (the labour of) their own body—your own concern, and 
urge others to do so, for they are the base of benefits and means of 
attaining conveniences. They bring (benefits and conveniences) 
from remote and inaccessible places on land, sea, plains and moun- 
tains, and from places where men neither gather together nor dare 
to go. (The merchants and craftsmen) are a gentleness from which 
there is no fear of calamity and a pacifity from which there is no 
worry of disruption. Examine their affairs in your presence and in 
every corner of your land. 


“But know, nevertheless, that in many of them is shameful miser- 
liness, detestable avarice, hoarding of benefits and arbitrariness 
in selling. This is a source of loss to all and a stain upon rulers. So 
prohibit hoarding (ihtikar), for the Messenger of God—may God 
bless him and his household and give them peace—prohibited it. 
Let selling be an open-handed selling, with justly balanced scales 
_and prices which do not prejudice either party, buyer or seller. As 
for him who lets himself be tempted to hoard after you have for- 
bidden him (to do so), make an example of him and punish him, 
but not excessively.’’25! | 


Al-Ashtar was the best man to implement ’Ali’s rules but he never even 
reached Egypt. In 37/658 Mu’awiya’s agents killed him while he was 
still enroute.252 | 

Zayd bin Sthan al-’Abdi was another devoted follower of ’Ali. “A‘isha 
wrote him a letter saying: - 
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“This letter is from ‘isha, wife of the Prophet, to her son, Zayd 
bin Suhdn. As soon as you get this letter, prevent the people in 
Kifa from joining and helping *Ali. Soon, further orders will be 
sent to you.” | 


Zayd wrote in reply: 


“You have ordered me to act against God’s orders. You, for your 
part, have forsaken God’s commands.” 


Zayd was mortally wounded in the battle of Jamal. When ’Ali blessed - 
him, Zayd replied: | 


“May God reward you, O- Commander of the Faithful. By God ! 
those who do not know God cannot recognize you. By God! I 
fought your enemies without any misgivings. As I had heard the 
Ghadir hadis from (the Prophet’s wife) Umm Salima, I know that 
those who forsake you destroy their chance for a happy ending on 
the Day of Judgement. For fear of punishment on that day, I could 
not desert you.” 


Zayd died from his wounds.” His brother, Sa’sa’a bin Suthan al- 
>Abdi had embraced Islam during the Prophet’s lifetime but had never 
seen him. He was an eloquent orator and a learned and deeply religious 
man. His tribe, the ’Abdu‘l-Qays, was devoted to him. Like his brother 
Zayd, Sa’sa’a loved ’Ali. When Sa’sa’a fell ill, "Ali called on him. He 
remarked that Sa’sa’a should not exploit his visit to increase the number 
of his followers. Sa’sa’a replied, “By God! I consider your visit an act 
of God’s grace to me.’’ He was in the party of the displaced leaders of 
Kiifa who visited Medina to complain about *>Usman’s governors. 
Usman ordered the group to select a representative. They chose Sa’sa’a 
but ’Usman refused to negotiate with him on the ground of his youth. 
Sa’sa’a said that knowledge depended on its acquisition ; it had nothing 
to do with age. He represented the complaints on the basis of Qur‘anic 
verses. Ultimately, "Usman lost his temper and expelled him from his 
house. 

Sa’sa’a fought in the battles of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan. Mu’awiya 
tried to exclude Sa’sa’a from the amnesty granted in the peace treaty 
with Imim Hasan. Sa’sa’a twice mounted the pulpit to curse *Ali, in 
obedience to Mu’awiya’s orders, but he mentioned ’Ali in such a manner 
that in fact, Mu’awiya was cursed instead. To make matters worse, 
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the assembly, according to the ritual said, ““Amen”’ each time. Sa’sa’a 
never missed an opportunity to criticize Mu’awiya in a subtle manner. 
According to Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq, Sa’sa’a was able to defend °Ali 
better than all his other followers.254 

Muhammad bin Abi Huzayfa ’Atba bin Rabi’a bin "Abd Shams bin 
"Abd Manéf belonged to the Umayyad aristocracy and was one of the 
leaders of anti-’Usmin movement in Egypt. When he fell into 
Mu’awiya’s hands he did not kill him because of family considerations 
but threw him into prison. After some time, Mu’4wiya summoned 
Muhammad to court and said that the tyrants had killed innocent Usman 
and he and his friends were seeking revenge for his death. Muhammad 
should, therefore, be ashamed of his friendship with ’Ali. Muhammad 
replied that he was one of his (Mu’awiya’s) relatives and knew him 
“most intimately. “By God ! you (Mu’4wiya) are responsible for 
"Usman’s assassination. "Usman had made tyrants like you his governors. 
The Muhdjirin and Ansar had urged Usman to dismiss you and your 
associates as they were tyrants and violated the Prophet’s sunna. Usman 
refused and met his doom because of your misdeeds. Talha and 
Zubayr had incited the people to kill Usman.” “O Mu’awiya!”’ 
Muhammad added, “Islam has not changed you. You wrongly blame 
me for loving ’Alj. Conversely the mundfigin (hyprocrites) and Abii 
Sufyan’s followers who flocked around the Prophet to save their lives have 
sold their faith to you and grown wealthy. You and your followers are 
not ignorant of their misdeeds. By God ! So long as I am alive I shall 
love *Ali, deeming it a source of nearness to God.” Mu’awiya lost his 
temper and sent him back to prison where he died .255 

Jwda bin Hubayra, one of ’Ali’s sister’s sons, was devoted to ’Ali. 
During the battle of Siffin, ‘Ubayda bin Abi Sufyan taunted him saying 
he had obtained his heroism from his maternal uncle. Ju’da replied that 
had ’Ubayda’s maternal uncle been like his maternal uncle, "Ubayda 
would have forgotten his own father.256 | 

Sa’id bin Qays al-Hamadani from the Yemen had settled in Kiifa. 
The Hamadanis were converted to Islam by °Ali. Sa’id bin Hamadani 
showed remarkable heroism in defending ’Ali from unexpected assaults. 
His tribesmen, under his leadership, made a concerted attack on Mu’awi- 
ya’s army and drove them back to their tents. Sa’id’s followers returned 
to their own tents only because it was time for evening prayers. ’Alj 
greatly appreciated their chivalry and said that, if he were authorised to 
distribute places in paradise, he would give the Hamadan tribe the best. 
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Sa’id replied, ‘““O Commander of the Faithful! We fight for God’s sake 
and not to oblige you. We shall obtain our reward from God. Give us 
the most difficult duties and send us wherever you please. We are at 
your disposal and love you with our heart and soul.’’2? 

Khwaja Rabi’ bin Haysam belonged to the group of fourteen ascetics, 
which included ’Uways. They fought under °*Ali’s standards. When 
Khwaja Rabi’ arrived from Ray with a body of four thousand well 
organized troops, he was sent to fight against Syria. He died in Khura- 
san and was buried near Mashhad. Imam Riza‘ used to visit his tomb.?58 

>-Abdu‘r-Rahman bin Strad fought in the battle of Jamal. In obedience 

to ’Ali’s orders, penetrating into the thick of the battle around ’A‘isha’s 

camel, he hamstrung its back legs. The camel sat down. When a gentle- 
man from Abi Bakr’s tribe, the Bani Taym, asked >Abdu‘r-Rahman 
‘f he had done this, he replied “Yes. Had I not hamstrung ’A‘isha’s 
camel, no individual from her army would have survived. You may 
like or dislike me as you please.” 

Tirimmah bin ’Adi bin Hatim of Tayy was a chivalrous military 
leader and an eloquent speaker. When ’Ali returned from the battle 
of Jamal, he received a letter from Mu’awiya boasting of his military 
strength. "Ali wrote a reply and asked Tirimmah, who was aware of 
the route, to deliver it immediately. Tirimmah willingly agreed.*5® When 
he reached Damascus, he found Mu’Awiya picnicing in a garden with 
some friends such as ’Amr bin al-’As and Marwan bin al-Hakam. 
Mu’awiya’s friends, who saw him merely as an Arab bedouin travelling 
on a camel, thought they would have some fun at his expense. They 
invited him into the garden but soon found they were unable to answer 
Tirimmah’s repartee. They introduced him to Mu’awiya but Tirimmah 
refrained from delivering ’Ali’s letter until Mu’awiya adopted a more 
respectful attitude. "Amr bin al-’As suggested that, if the Arab bedouin 
were bribed, he might report favourably to ’Alt. Mu’awiya paid him 
thirty thousand dirhams. ’Amr bin As then asked Tirimmah his reaction 
to Mu’awiya’s gift. He replied, ““This is the property of the Muslims 
from God’s treasury. I have taken it for distribution among pious people.”’ 
Then Mu’awiya began to dictate him reply but Tirimmah could hardly 
restrain his laughter at sentences such as his “army was as enormous 
as a galaxy of stars”. When he was asked the reason for his amusement, 
Tirimmah replied that ’Ali was like the sun. When he shone, the light of 
the stars would disappear. Mu’awiya had great difficulty in completing 
his letter in the face of Tirimmah’s comments. When he finally departed, 
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Mu’awiya expressed his deep disappointment at his friends’ inability 
to support him in repartee. When Imam Husayn reached near Karbala, 
Tirimmah along with three leaders of Kiifa met the Imam and urged 
him to seek asylum in the mountains of Tayy tribe and invade Yazid’s 
forces with the Tayy army but the Im&m rejected the offer in the interest 
of his non-violent war against Yazid. : 

Said bin al-Jubayr of Kiifa was a renowned intellectual and ascetic. 
He was a scholar in hadis, Qur‘anic exegesis and an expert in figh. Many 
eminent scholars of hadis rallied round Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin through 
Sa’id’s efforts. Nevertheless, Hajjaj, the governor of Basra, could. not 
tolerate his Shi’ism. He sent for him and said, ‘“What do you say about 
Abti Bakr and ’Umar? Are they in heaven or hell?” Sa’id replied, 
‘When I visit heaven or hell, only then can I talk about its inhabitants.” 

_ To Hajjaj’s question about the virtues and vices of the Prophet’s caliphs, 

Sa’id replied that he was not their advocate. | 

Hajjaj then asked whom he loved most among the first four caliphs. 
Sa’id said he loved the one who was God’s favourite. Hajjaj asked who 
was God’s favourite. Sa’id said only God knew His favourite. Annoyed 
with Sa’id’s evasive answers, Hajjaj said that he pretended ignorance 
in order to save his life. He must speak clearly about each caliph. Sa’id 
replied that neither did he wish to contradict Hajjaj nor to compromise 
with his beliefs. Sa’id’s tactics did not help him. He was executed by 
Hajjaj in Sha’ban 95/April-May 714. Before long Hajjaj also died. Prior to 
his death he hallucinated and saw Sa’id saying to him, ‘“‘O God’s enemy! 
Why did you kill me?’?260 

Another devotee of the Ahl al-Bayt was Asbagh bin Nubata who was 
one of ’Ali’s favourites. He was an indefatigable warrior. Asbagh narrated 
many ahadis but the Sunni scholars of rijal (biographical works) rejected 
them because of his Shi’i beliefs.261 

Muslim al-Majasha’i was devoted to Imam ’Ali. He was known for 
his resoluteness and enterprise. Just before the battle of Jamal, Imam 
"Ali, taking the Qur‘an in his hand, invited his commanders to volunteer 
to preach its counsels to the enemy. Muslim stepped forward. Imam 
‘Ali continued that he had been informed by Allah, that the hands and 
head of the hero, who volunteered, would be chopped off and he would 
be martyred. Muslim hesitated. Again Imam ’Ali repeated the same 
invitation. Again Muslim came forward but the threat weakened his 
resolve. The third time he came forward resolutely, took the Qur‘an 
in his right hand and delivered a sermon before the enemy. Talha ordered 
his men to chop off Muslim’s right hand. Muslim took the Qur‘an in 
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his left hand. When this was also severed, Muslim protected the Qur‘an 
by clasping it to his breast and met his martyrdom.?® 

Abu‘l-Aswad ad-Du’ali (Zalim bin ’Amr) of Basra was a poet and 
scholar. He wrote the principles of syntax in Arabic under Imam ’Ali’s 
direction. In the battle of Siffin he was invincible. When the fighting 
ceased as a result of Mu’awiya’s stratagem of arbitration on the basis 
of the Qur‘an, Imam ’Ali nominated ibn ’Abbas to represent his side. 
Mu’awiya, however, would only accept’ Abt. Musa Ash’ari. Abu‘l- 
Aswad reported that Abi Musa was not dependable. He suggested he 
himself should be appointed ’Ali’s representative or else he should be 
allowed to act as Abu Miisa’s adviser. Mu’awiya rejected this idea. 
Later, Mu’awiya asked him what he would have done had he been 
appointed arbitrator. Abu‘l-Aswad said that he would have collected 
one thousand eminent muhajirin and the same number of eminent ansars. 
He would have asked them who of the two deserved to become caliph, 
the most superior person among the muhijirs (i.e. ’Ali) or a member 
of the tulaga community of Abi Sufyan who had been taken captive 
by the Muslims. Mu’awiya thanked God that he had successfully 
debarred Abu‘l-Aswad from the discussions. 

Abu‘l-Aswad tried to stop Imam ’Ali’s governor in Basra, ’Abdu‘llah 
ibn Abbas, from deserting his master and appropriating the treasury. — 
Subsequently, "Ali appointed him governor of Basra in place of ibn 
>Abbas. Abu‘l-Aswad wrote touching elegies on ‘Ali’s death. The 
governor of Ktfa, "Ubaydu‘llah ibn Ziyad, is said to have told Abu‘l- 
Aswad that his advanced years prevented him (the governor) seeking 
his collaboration in government. Abu‘l-Aswad replied, “If you want 
me for wrestling, I am no good. If you wish to obtain my guidance, I 
am still the best.’ Later ibn Ziyad asked Abu‘l-Aswad about his friend- 
ship with Imam ’Ali. Abu‘l-Aswad said, “Imam’Ali’s friendship has 
enhanced my prosperity and good fortune in the same way as Mu’awiya’s 
friendship has enhanced your prosperity and good fortune. ‘There iS, 
however, one difference. I sought ’Ali’s friendship for help in the here- 
after while you seek Mu’awiya’s friendship for gain in the present 
world.” Abu‘l-Aswad’s elegy on Imim Husayn’s death is very moving and 
includes a cry for vengeance. He died in 69/688.? 

Zayd bin Wahb al-Juhni left his homeland to visit the Prophet but 
the Prophet died before he arrived. Zayd became one of *Ali’s favourites. 
He collected the Prophet’s ahddis. He also gathered the sermons Imam 
> Ali delivered on Fridays and on ’id days. Some Sunni scholars consider 
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Zayd’s ahddis unreliable but the majority judge them dependable.264 

"Ubaydu‘llah ibn R&fi’ was, like his father, Ibrahim bin Abi Rafi’, 
"Ali’s devotee. According to Shaykh Abi Ja’far Tisi he was °Ali’s 
secretary. He compiled ’Ali’s judgements in book form. He also wrote 
a biographical dictionary of the Prophet’s companions who took part 
in the battles of Jamal, Siffin and Nahrawan.26 : 

Rashid al-Hijri was another of Im&m ’Ali’s favourites. Imam ’Ali 
had also told him how ibn Ziyad would torture him to death. When 
he was taken captive, ibn Ziyad asked him about Imam ’Ali’s prophecy 
regarding his (Rashid’s) death. Rashid replied that his hands, feet 
and tongue would be amputated. Ibn Ziyad decided to falsify Imam 
’Ali’s prophecy. He had Rashid’s hands and feet amputated. Rashid 
then asked for pen and ink in order to dictate the art of foretelling the 
future which he had learnt from Imam ’Alj. A crowd flocked round 
him. He foretold ibn Ziyad’s doom. Ibn Ziyad was so upset that he 
forgot his determination to falsify ImAm ’Ali’s prophecy and had Rashid’s 
tongue cut off.266 | | | 

Haris bin ’Abdu‘llah al-A’war Hamadani was °Ali’s companion. 
He lived at one time with ’Abdu‘llah ibn Mas’ad.26?7 He was a faqih and 
a scholar of hadis. The four Sunan works of ahadis by eminent Sunni 
scholars include ahddis transmitted by al-Haris. He reported that ’Ali 
had told him that his (’Ali’s) spirit visited both his friends and enemies 
before their death. His friends died hoping for Divine mercy but his 
enemies died in shame and disappointment. In 60/689 he died.268 

Misam al-Tammiar belonged to a large clan, whose members were 
Shris. ’Ali asked him what he would do if ibn Ziyad ordered him to 

curse him (Ali). Misam said he would refuse. ’Ali then described the 

tortures he would suffer and located the spots where he would be executed. 
Throughout his life Misam looked forward to meeting his end the way 
Imam *Ali had foretold. Subsequently Misam’s refusal to curse "Ali 
led to his death in the manner the Imam had predicted.26 

"Ali had many other distinguished followers: His slave, Qanbar, 
who brought the water for his master’s ablutions, was martyred by 
Hajjaj.?"° Minhal bin "Amar al-Asadi2?! transmitted ahadis told by Imam 
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Husayn2?2, Nu’man bin ’Ajlan was Imam ’ Ali’s tax collector in Bahrayn 
and ’Umman Abi Jund fought valiantly in the battle of Jamal. 
>Ali made Abu‘l-Jiisha as one of his standard bearer in Siffin. Abu 
Qurra al-Kindi and ’Ali bin Rabi’a transmitted ahddis from Imam °’Ali. 
Abu‘s-Saffah was the first of ’Ali’s companions to be martyred in the 
battle of Siffin. Another early victim was Abu Shamir bin Abraha. 
He was a Syrian who had deserted Mu’awiya and joined ’Ali’s army.?” 
Abdu'l-’Aziz bin Haris Ju’fi fought gallantly in the battle of Siffin and 
contributed greatly to Imam ’Ali’s victory.2"4 Habib ibn Mazahir was 
devoted to Imam ’Ali and was martyred in the battle of Karbala at an 
age of seventy. The hopes of martyrdom had so deeply excited him 
that he did not hesitate to cut jokes even with such senior companions 
of Imam Husayn as Burayr bin al-Hazir al Hamadani. He had memo- 
rized the Qur‘an by heart and recited the whole book each night.??® 
Muhaqgin bin Abi Muhaqain fearlessly praised Imam ’Ali at Mu’awiya’s 
court and assailed him for his love of prestige and position.?”6 
Jabir bin Yazid al-Ju’fi of Kufa, became Imam Bagir’s disciple. The 
Imam gave him a book and asked him to memorize its contents but keep 
them secret. Except for those ahadis he had vowed to keep secret, he publicly 
transmitted the Imam’s ahddis in the Prophet’s mosque at Medina. People 
considered him a lunatic. Jabir said that he had learned another 70,000 
ahadis transmitted by Imam al-Baqir which he never divulged. He 
complained that Imam al-Baqir’s orders to keep this large number of 
ahadis to himself laid a heavy burden on him. Imam as-Sadiq blessed 
Jabir and told him to go to the forest and unburden himself to the trees. 
- The Ghulat (extremists) considered Jabir was theirleader but Jabir exhib- 
sted considerable moderation. When Hisham (105-125/724-743) became _ 
caliph, Jabir grew frightened. He began to pretend he was a lunatic. 
He died in 128/746.?”7 
Aban bin Taghlib bin Riyah bin Sa’id al-Bakri al-Hariri was an 
expert in Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis, figh, lexicography and Arabic syntax. 
He studied under Imams Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, Muhammad al-Baqir and 
Ja’far as-Sadiq. Imam al-Baqir advised him to sit down in the Medina 
mosque and write fatwas to enlighten the ShYis in matters relating to 
figh. Whenever Aban visited Medina, people flocked around him to 
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listen to akddis and obtain fatwas from him. On one occasion someone 
asked him how many of the Prophet’s companions were Imam. ’Ali’s 
followers. Aban said, “‘Do you wish to measure the superiority of Imam 
"Ali by the number of the Prophet’s companions who were devoted to 
him?” The man replied in the affirmative. Aban retorted, “By God! 


I see no merit in any of the Prophet’s companions unless he is devoted 
to Imam ’Ali.”’ 0 

Ahmad bin Hanbal, ibn Mu’in and Aba Hatim considered Aban a 
reliable narrator of ahaddis. Some Sunni authors accused him of being a 
ghali (extremist). According to az-Zahbi, the tabi’ain and taba’ tabi’in 
Shi’is included both extremists and non-extremists, although all of them 
were religious, truthful and pious. If their ahddis were to be ignored 
because of their extremist views, a large corpus of the Prophet’s traditions 

_would be destroyed.?78 

Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari says that Zahbi, the author of the Mizéanu'l- 
Ptdal, considered four hundred Shi’i tabi’ain and taba’ tabv'iin were taf ziliyya 
and believed the majority of them to be truthful and reliable. The Kitab 


al-ansab by Sam’Ani states that a large number of learned men among 
the ¢ab7’iin were Shi’is. 


SHIT AUTHORS OF QUR‘ANIC EXEGESIS, HADIS, 
FIQH AND KALAM 


First to the Fifth Century of Hijra | 

The Imams from Ahl-i Bayt were Pioneers in disseminating Qur‘anic 
exegesis, hadis, figh and kalam. The Prophet’s companions, tabi’an and 
taba’ tabi’iin, who studied under these Imams, were encouraged to devote 
themselves to intellectual pursuit and all were eminent teachers, preachers 
and debaters. Some were encouraged to write books. The works of Salman 
Farsi, Abti Zarr Ghifari, Abi Rafi’, his sons ’Ubaydu‘llah and ’Ali, and 
those of Abu‘l-Aswad are well-known. These authors flourished in the first 
and early second century of Islam and enriched the corpus of Islamic 
religious and spiritual literature. Their works forestalled the earliest Sunni ~ 
authors, such as ibn Jarih (d. 150/767-68), Mujahid (d. 101 or 104/719 
or 722), ’At’a of Mecca (d. between 110 and 114/728 and 732), Mu’mir 
bin Rashid as-San’ani of Mecca (d. between 150 and 154/767 and 771), 
Malik bin Anas (d. 179/795), Aba Hanifa (d. 150/767) and Sufyan as- 
Sawri (d. 161/777-78). The Im&ms maintained strict secrecy concerning 
some works. 


They allowed only competent Shi’i scholars to indulge in religious 
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polemics. For example, Abi Khalid Kabuli, who was formerly a Kaysani, 
but later on became a disciple of Imam Zaynu‘l-’ Abidin, relates that 
once he found Abi Ja’far Mu‘minu‘t-Taq engaged in religious debate 
with some non-Shi’is. Abii Khalid reminded him that Imam as-Sadiq 
had forbidden religious polemics. Mu‘minu‘t-Taq replied, ‘‘Has the 
Imam asked you to stop me?” Abt Khalid replied in the negative but 
added that the Imam had ordered him not to discuss religion with non- 
Shi'is. Mu‘minu‘t-Taq asked Abii Khalid to comply with these orders. 
Abu Khalid later reported this conversation to Imam as-Sadiq. The 
Imam smiled and said, “O Abt Khalid! Mu‘minu‘t-Taq is like a well- 
trained rooster in polemics. Even if his wings were cut off, he would still 
fly and find a way to assert his viewpoint. Even though your wings were 
unclipped, you would be unable to fly.’’27? It would seem, therefore, that 
although the Imams authorised a large number of disciples to teach 
Qur‘anic exegesis, ahadis and figh, only selected disciples were allowed 
to debate religion. Under the Imams, particularly Imams al-Baqir and 
as-Sadiq, the study of kalam (speculative theology) was crystallized in 
response to the need felt by the scholars of both Sunni and Shi’i sects to 
justify their respective ideologies. The Shf'i experts in kalam were also 
proficient in Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis and figh. | 

Some scholars transmitted ahddis from the Imams and were expert in 
disseminating the Imam’s teachings on hadis, Qur‘anic exegesis and 

-figh. They were eminent teachers but their own written works are un- 
known due to the repressive measures adopted by the caliphs against the 
Shiis. Secondly a large number of Shi'i works and libraries were des- 
troyed. Nevertheless, early Shi’i_ bibliographical works such as Kitab 

—ar-Rijal (Fihrist Kutub a‘sh-Shi’?a) by Ahmad bin ’Ali al-Najashi (d. 450/ 
1058) and Kitab al-Fihrist (Fihrist Tist) by Abt Ja’far Muhammad bin 
Hasan bin ’Ali at-Tiisi (d. 460/1067-68) and other bibliographical works 
contain titles and details of some works by early Shi’i authors. Some 
works have been recently discovered and a few of them edited. ‘They 
form a watershed in Shi’i intellectual activity. 

One of these early authors, Abt Mikhnat Lut bin Yahya (d. 157/773- 
74), was an historian and wrote biographical works. His father, Yahya, 
was Imam ’Ali’s companion. According to the Fihrist by ibn Nadim, 
Abu Mikhnaf was the author of several monographs. The more impor- 
tant among these are the Aitab Khutbatu’z-Zahra’ (Fatima Zahra‘’’s Sermons), 
Kitab magtal ’Usman (On ’Usman’s Assassination), Kitab famal wa Siffin 
(The History of Jamal and Siffin), Kitab magtal Muhammad bin Abi Bakr 
(Muhammad bin Abi Bakr’s assassination), Kitab magtal Imam Husayn (The 
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Tragedy of Karbala) and Kitab Akhbar Mukhtar (The History of Mukhtar) 28° 

Ahmad bin Yahya bin Jabir al-Balazuri (d. 279/892-93) the author 
of the Ansdbu‘l ashraf and other authors quote him frequently. He is 
considered an authority even on controversial issues such as the events 
at Saqifa. Abti Mikhnaf does not generally borrow from his predecessors 
but analyses the facts from his own sources. His account of the tragedy 
of Karbala is a very carefully written document and is based on personal 
reports from eye-witnesses. Abt Ja’far Muhammad bin Jarir at-Tabari 
(d. 311/923-24) draws profusely upon Abt’ Mikhnaf’s Magqtal al-Husayn. 
Many later scholars also depended on Aba Mikhnaf for their information. 
Among modern writers, J. Wellhausen®*! and Ursula Sezgin*82 have made 
critical studies of Abi Mikhnaf and have emphasized the importance of 
his works. 

"Abdu‘llah bin ’Ali bin Abi Shu’ba was originally a citizen of Kufa 
but the family name was changed to Halabi (of Halab) because of their 
deep involvement with trade and commerce there. ’Abdu‘llah’s father 

and grandfather were devoted to the Imams. "Abdu‘llah wrote a book 

on Shii figh and hadis which Imam as-Sadiq corrected. He was the 
first of Imam as-Sadiq’s companions to write such a work. The Imam 
admired it warmly.?88 | 

Abti Hamza Sabit bin Dinar, known as Abu‘s-Safiyya, studied under 
Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin and drank deeply at the fountain of knowledge 
under al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. The sources are in dispute over Abi Hamza’s 
association with al-Kazim. According to Imam ar-Riza‘, he was the 
Salman Farsi of his own days. Some Sunni scholars consider him an 
authority on hadis but others reject him. He occupies a very important 
position in the isndds (chains of transmission) of Shi’i ahadis. He wrote 
books on Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis and asceticism. Among the Sunni 
scholars, Abi Nu’aym (d. 219/834), the author of Filyatu‘l-awliya studied 
under him. He died at a ripe old age in 150/767.284 

Abu‘l-Hasan Az-Zurara bin A’yan b. Siisan al-Shaybani al-Kufi 
was the grandson of a Greek monk who had embraced Islam. He was 
originally a disciple of a Zaydite and a Mu’tazila but, later, he and his 
brothers turned to Imam Baqir. They also studied under Imam Ja’far 
as-Sadiq. The Imam evinced a great interest in Zurara and placed him 
among the four persons he loved best. The other three were Muhammad 
bin Muslim bin Riyah, Burayd bin Mu’awiya al-’Ijli and Ja’far 


280 Ibn Nadim, Fihrist, pp. 142-43; Mufid, pp. 10, 280, 
281 Preface to the Arab Kingdom and its fall, Calcutta, 1927, 
282 Ursula Sezgin, Aba Mikhnaf, ein Beitrag zur histortographic der Umaiyadisihen Keit, 
Leiden, 1971. _ 
283 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 151. 
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Muhammad bin Nu’m4n al-Ahwal. Besides hadis and figh, Gurara was 
expert in kalam. His early Mu’tazilite training of rationalism was shar- 
pened under Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. His book on istita’ai (power) 
and jabr (compulsion) was a pioneering work in kalam. He died two 
months after the death of Imam as-Sadiq. Other sources give 150/767 
as the date of his death.?* | 

His brothers, Humran bin A’y4n, ’Abdu‘l Malik and Bukayr were also 
deeply devoted to Imams Zaynu'l-’Abidin, al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. 
Humran was a grammarian who earnestly disseminated the Shii faith. 

> Abdu‘l-Malik died during Imam Ja’far’s lifetime. The Imam mourned 
his death deeply and used to say that he had no equal. Their sons and 
disciples formed a band devoted to the Imams and popularised their 
teachings in Kufa and Medina. 

Abdul’ Aziz bin Ahmad bin ’Isa al-Jalwaddi al-Azdi was a com- 
panion of Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. He was a prolific author and 
wrote on all branches of Islamic learning such as hadis, figh, history and 

_ biography. His works on Qur‘anic exegesis discuss subjects such as 
asbabu‘n-nuzil (causes of revelation), nasikh (a verse abrogating another), 
mansitkh (a verse abrogated by another), mati’ (where a verse is read 
separately from the others), mawsil (where a verse is read in combination 
with the following one), the rules for reciting the Qur‘an and the distinctive 
features of the Qur‘an. His works on hadis deal with the traditions trans- 
mitted by the Imams and their companions. He wrote on all important 
topics of figh. His historical and biographical works comprise separate 
treatises on the history of the prophets and the Imams. He also compiled 
in separate volumes the sermons of the Prophet, Abi Bakr, “Umar, 
‘lJsman and ’Ali. Najashi gives more than one hundred titles of his works 
but they seem in fact to be chapters of a comprehensive volume.”8? 

Muhammad bin al-Hasan b. Abi Sayyara of Kiifa came from a family 
of grammarians. He wrote a book on the vowels and diacritical points 
in the Qur‘an. Another writer, Muhammad bin Qays Abii Nasr al-Asadi 
transmitted ahddis from Imams al-Baqir and as-Sadiq. He compiled the 
judgements of Imam ’Ali and wrote a book on the novelties of ahddis. 
Caliphs ’Umar bin Abdu‘l-’Aziz (99-101/717-720) and Yazid IT (101- 
105/ 720-724) sent him on a diplomatic mission to Turkey to negotiate. 
the release of the Muslims held by the Byzantine ruler.*8 *Abdu‘llah 
bin Maymiin bin Aswad was also a companion of Imams al-Baqir and 


985 Kashshi, pp. 133-34; Ha‘iri, Muntah al-maqal, Tehran, 1320, p. 120; Majalisu‘l- 
mu‘minin, pp. 147-48. 
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as-Sadiq and transmitted their ahadis. He wrote a book on the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad and another on paradise.%89 : 

“Abdu‘l-Mu‘min bin Abi‘l-Qasim bin Qays of Kifa and his brother, 
“Abdu‘l-Ghaffar are regarded as reliable transmitters of ahadis from 
Imams al-Baqir and as-Saddiq. ’Abdu‘l-Mu‘min also wrote a book on 
hadis. He died, aged eighty-one, in 147/764-65. | 

The father of Isma’il bin Abi Khalid transmitted ahddis from Imam 
al-Baqir while Ismail conveyed ahddis from as-Sadiq. His book on legal 
decisions is divided into chapters. Haris bin al-Mughira al-Basri trans- 
mitted traditions from Imams al-Baqir, as-Sadiq, al-Kazim and Zayd 
bin ’Ali. He also authored a book on hadis. Ibrahim bin Muhammad 
bin Abi Yahya Abii Ishaq al-Madani composed book on the early history 
of Islam. The historian Abt ’Abdu‘llah Muhammad al-Waqidi drew 
profusely upon Ibrahim’s works.290 

Muhammad bin ’Ali bin an-Nu’min bin Abi Turfatu‘l-Ahwal al- 
Bajli of Kifa has already been mentioned as a formidable debater and 
a favourite of Imam as-Sadiq. He was generally known as Abi Ja’far 
or al-Ahwal. The Shi’is called him the Mu‘minu‘t-Taq (an orthodox 
Muslim of Taq), while the Sunnis nicknamed him Shaytanu‘t-Taq (the 
devil of Taq). Taq was a commercial centre in Kiifa. Abi Jafar owned 
a shop there where gold and silver were assayed. His mastery in this 
field had closed the doors of fraud and was responsible for his nickname 
“the devil’. His witty and pungent retorts to Abii Hanifa of Kifa 
show his intellectual depth and learning. An anecdote tells us that once 
Abii Hanifa was seated with his companions when he saw Abi Ja’ far 
approaching. He remarked that the devil himself was coming towards 
them. Abu Ja’far recited the following verse as he came up to them: 


“Seest thou not that We have set the devils on the disbelievers to 
confound them with confusion ?’’29! | 


One day Abti Hanifa said to Abt Ja’far, “If ’Ali considered himself 
the rightful successor to the prophet Muhammad, why did he not assert 
his claim after the Prophet’s death?” Abu Ja’far replied that ’Ali feared 
that the genie friendly to Abii Bakr and ’Umar might kill him as it was 
said that they killed Sa’d bin ’Ubada.?% | 

After Imam as-Sadiq’s death, Abu: Hanifa called on Abti Ja’far and 
remarked sneeringly, ““Your Imam has died.’ Abi Ja’far replied, “Your 


289 Majalis‘ul-mu‘minin, p. 151. 
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Imam won’t die until Judgement Day because he is Satan.”” Abt Ja’far 
tried to convince Zayd bin Zaynu‘l-’Abidin of the inadvisability of his 
uprising against the Umayyads. He criticized the Khawarij pungently 
and converted them to Shi’ism. He wrote several works on kalém, two 
of which deal with the refutation of the Mu’tazila and Khawarij. ‘The 
Kitab Ihtijaj discusses ’Ali’s imama. The Kitabu‘l-Imama analyses the 
imama. In the Kitabu‘l-fFamal, he criticizes the uprising of Talha, Zubayr 
and ’A‘isha against ’Ali. The Kitab Afa’l wa la tafa’l (on Action) is a 
study on kalam.?** 

Abu Muhammad Hisham bin al-Hakam al-Kindi al-Shayban al-Kufi 
was an outstanding scholar of kalam and an indefatigable preacher of 
Shi’ism. His ancestral home was Ktfa but he had founded a commercial 
centre in Baghdad. In his youth he had been a follower of the Qadariyya** 
leader, Jahm bin Safwan (128/746). He visited Imam as-Sadiq but was 
unable to answer the religious problems posed by the Imam. The impact 
of the Imaim’s personality revolutionized Hisham’s religious views and 
he developed an ardent devotion to him. He transmitted ahddis from 
Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. He entered into discussions with the 
Mu’tazila leaders, such as ’Amr bin ’Ubayd, with great self-confidence 
and emerged victorious. Yahya, the Bermekid vizier of Hartnu‘r-Rashid 
(170-193/786-809), used to discuss the problems of the Imdmate with 
Hisham. One day Yahya said to Hisham, “‘’Ali used to call "Umar the 
amiru‘l-mu‘minin (commander of the faithful). Was he being honest or 
lying?” Hisham replied he was an honest man. Yahya asked why *Ali 
had then refused to recognise "Umar as the Imam. Hisham replied 
that, according to the Qur‘an, God had permitted Abraham to refer to 
the idols as ilah (god). He quoted the verse : ““Then turned he (Abraham) 
to their gods (ilah) and said: ‘Will ye not eat’? Obviously the idols 
were not iladh to Abraham. Nevertheless God is not a liar. The same 
analogy applied to ’Ali’s address to “Umar. 

Later Yahya imprisoned al-Kazim commenting to Hisham that he 
had thus falsified the Shi’i belief that their faith was dependant on a 
living Imam. Their Imam had been imprisoned and they would never 
know whether he was living or dead. Hisham replied that the Shi’is were 
not concerned whether their Imam was concealed or in occultation. — 
Until they were informed of his death, they would consider him to be 
alive. Yahya told ar-Rashid that the Shi’i believed they must obey their 
Imam. This meant that if their Imam chose to rebel they would all rise 
against ar-Rashid. Like other Shi'i leaders, Hisham was persecuted by 
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the government. Nevertheless ar-Rashid invited him to lead the debates 
condemning the Khawarij. Hisham died in 179/795-96. 

Hisham’s al-Aliaf and Kitab al-ma’rifa discuss kalam. His Kitabu‘l- Tawhid 
concentrates on Divine monotheism while the Kitabu‘r-Radd ’ala‘ Arista- 
talis fi‘t Tawhid refutes Aristotle’s views on Divine monotheism. The 
Kitabu'l-Fabr wa‘l-Qadr is designed to popularize Imam as-Sadiq’s middle- 
of-the-road theory on pre-destination and free will. The Kitabu‘l-Istita’at 
deals with thesame problem. His Kitabu‘d-dalala fi hudis«‘l-ashya‘ comprises 
metaphysical discussions on God and the universe and forestalls later 
metaphysical arguments on the subject. His book on hadis is entitled 
the Aztabu‘l-akhbar. The Kitabu‘l-Imama by him deals with controversies 
relating to the Iméma. His competence as a debater is reflected in his 
works on the refutation of zindigs (Kitdbu'r-Radd ’ala‘z Kanaddiga), the 
ashadu'‘l-isnayn (the isnayn sect of the Sunnis), and the ashabu‘t-taba‘i (the 
naturalists). The Kitabu‘r-Radd ’ala‘l-mu’tazila fi amr Talha wa Kubayr 
destroys the mw tazila defence of Talha and Zubayr. The Kitab al-Radd 
ala’ min gala’ bt Imamat al-mafziil refutes the rights to the imam of the in- 
ferior (Abu Bakr and ’Umar) over the superior (’Ali).2% 

Hisham bin Salim al-Jaw4liqi al-Jizjani al-Kufi hailed from Jiizjan 
(between the Murghab and the Ama Darya in Transoxiana) but had 
settled in Kiifa. He was a companion of Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. 
After Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq’s death, he and Abii Ja’far Mu‘minu‘t-Tag 
made earnest efforts to persuade the Shi’is to favour the imamate of al- 
Kazim. He took upon himself the responsibility of introducing the Shi’i 
leaders to al-Kazim. This had to be done secretly because of the atmos- 
phere of terror created by the ’Abbasid caliphs. Al-Kazim’s name was 
never mentioned openly. He was referred to by titles such as ’Alim 
(learned), fagih (jurist) and ’abd salih (pious slave of God). Jawaliqi 
secretly preserved the ahddis of Imam al-Kazim.2% 

Jamil bin Darraj an-Nakha’i, who wrote a book on hadis, was another 
disciple of Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. He died during Imam Riza‘’s 
lifetime.” Abu‘s-Sabbah Ibrahim bin Na’im al-Kanani of Ktifa was 
one of Imam Ja’far’s and al-Kazim’s companions. He also wrote a book 
on hadis.°* The persecution of the ’Alids by the early ’Abbasid rulers 
had made it very difficult for the disciples of Imam al-Kazim to pursue 
any intellectual activity. Nevertheless the Shi’i scholars did not: hesitate 
to further the progress of their faith. One of al-Kazim’s disciples, Muha- | 
mmad bin Hakim, was allowed by his Master to involve himself in polemics 
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in kalam in the Medina mosque. Muhammad reported these proceedings 
to the Imam for his approval. He also wrote a book.?” 

Hasan bin Ali bin Fazzal al-Kiifi believed in the imamate of ’Abdu‘llah 
Aftah. In his old age he renounced his Aftahiyya®” affiliations and became 
a disciple of Imam al-Kazim. He transmitted ahddis from Imam ar- 
Riza‘. He led an ascetic life in a mountain wilderness. The birds were 
not frightened of him and the wild beasts moved lovingly around him. 
He had also written a book on ahddis but, during polemics, kept it 

- behind his back. He read from it only to the Imams’ favourite devotees. 
Nevertheless he wrote books on ziyarat (a prayer book containing gree- 
tings to the Prophets and Imams), a book on basharat (dealing with 
happy tidings), a book dealing with the refutation of the Ghulat, a book 
on ndsikh (a verse abrogating another), mansikh (a verse abrogated by 
another) and treatises on prayers and mut’a (marriage for a fixed period). 
He died in 224/838-39.3°1 

Abii Muhammad al-Fazal bin Shazan bin al-Khalil al-Azdi was a 
distinguished Shi’i from Nishapir. His father had transmitted ahadis 
from the ninth Imam at-Taqi, although some sources say that he was 
also a companion of the eighth Imam ar-Riza‘. He is said to have written 
180 books covering a wide range of topics such as kalam, philosophy, 
polemical refutation of different sects and creeds, Qur‘anic exegesis and 
ahadis.2°2 1’j4z Husayn Kintiri describes twenty-two of these books. He 
also wrote one refuting materialistic philosophers. 

Yanus bin ’Abdu‘r-Rahman al-Yaqtini transmitted ahddis from Imams 
al-Kazim and ar-Riza‘. Imam ar-Riz&4‘ considered him very learned and 
qualified to issue fatwas. The Waqifiyyas offered him a large bribe but he 
did not desert Imam ar-Riza‘, who had appointed Yinus as his wakil, 
(representative). Imam ar-Riza‘ used to say that, as Abi Hamza was 
the second Salm4n in his age, Yinus was the second Salmfn in his (ar- 
Riz&’s) own times. He had forty brothers who daily visited him to pay 
their compliments. Afterwards he said his prayers and settled down to 
writing books. He is said to have written one to two thousand volumes 
in refutation of non-Shi'i sects. They seem to have been short tracts. 
He had a strong community spirit, Once, when he was told that the 
Shi’is in Qum frequently abused him, he replied that he forgave all of 
*Ali’s devotees. Yanus wrote a book on.the exegesis of the Qur‘an, and 
books on ahadis, figh. and polemical works. He died at Medina in 208/ | 
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823-2408 

Safwan bin Yahya al-Bajli of Kifa transmitted ahadis from Imams ar- 
Riza‘ and at-Taqi. He was a recognized authority on igh. He wrote 
thirty books on figh and hadis. He was also the author of books on the 
battles of Jamal and Siffin and Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. He died in 
210/825,304 

Muhammad bin Abi ’Umayr al-Azdi came from Baghdad. He studied 
hadis under Imams as-Sadiq and al-Kazim. According to ibn Batta he 
wrote ninety-four books. After Imam Riza°’s martyrdom, Ma‘min 
ordered him to divulge the names of the Shi’is in Iraq but he refused. 
He was beaten mercilessly but remained silent. Muhammad was impriso- 
ned and suffered considerable financial loss. During his imprisonment 
his sister buried his books. Only a few of his works, which friends had 
borrowed before his arrest, survive. His more important extant works 
include one on jabr wa gadr, treatises on figh and the refutation of anti- 
Shf'i arguments and books on hadis and the Imama. He died in 217 [832,805 

Sa’d bin ’Abdu‘llah had travelled far and wide to learn ahadis from 


many renowned scholars, including Sunnis. He was a prolific author. 
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Najashi gives a list of some of his works on hadis, figh and on exegesis of 
the Qur‘an. Sa’d wrote treatises on ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib, and Abi Talib. 
He was also the author of a book on the superiority of Qum over other 
Islamic towns.306 | 

The father of ’Ali bin Mahy&r of Ahwaz, was a Christian who later 
embraced Islam. According to some authorities, ’Ali himself became — 
a Muslim in his youth. He transmitted ahddis from Imam ar-Riza‘. "Ali 
was a favourite of Imams at-Taqi and an-Naqi who appointed him 
their wakil (representative). Their tawgi’ (letters of authority) are still 
available. His incessant prostrations made his forehead as knobby as 
a camel’s knees. He was the author of a number of jiqgh works. He also 
wrote a book containing biographical notices of the prophets and treatises 
on the letters of the Qur‘in, commercial practices and craftsmen. He 
died after 229/843-4407 

Muhammad bin Mas’iid bin Muhammad "Ayyash as-Sulami as-Samar- 
qandi, known as ’Ayyashi, was originally a Sunni and had learnt a large 
number of Sunni ahddis. When he became a ShiVi, he studied under the 
scholars and sages in Qum, Kiifa and Baghdad. He spent his patrimony 
of over 300,000 dinars in travelling and learning ahddis. His house resembled 
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a seminary—calligraphists transcribed manuscripts while ’ulama‘ collated 
and commented on them. He wrote several works on Qur‘anic exegesis, 
the recitation of the Qur‘an, the superiority of the Qur‘an, Arabic literature 
and medicine. He composed books on the biographies of the first three 
caliphs and. Mu’awiya. The famous Sh¥i rijal (biographical works), 
Muhammad bin ’Umar al-Kashshi, was one of his pupils. He died in 
320/932-33.308 
Muhammad bin ’Abdu‘r-Rahmin bin Qubbatu‘r-Razi, known as Abt 
Ja’far was a kalam scholar. In his youth he had been a Mu’tazila but 
later on he embraced the Shi'i faith. He wrote a considerable number 
of books on the imdma and composed works refuting the Zaydiyyas and 
leading ,_Mu’tazilas, such as Abt >Ali Muhammad bin ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab 
al-Jubba‘'i (d. 303/915-16), who taught Abu‘l-Hasan al-Ash’ari.° 
Said bin Hammad bin Mahran’s ancestors came from Ahwaz but 
had moved to Kifa. He had two sons Husayn and Hasan. Husayn’s 
grandfather was a mawla (client) of Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin. Hasan in- 
troduced many eminent scholars to Imam ar-Riza‘. He and his brother 
wrote about thirty books. Both were recognised as outstanding scholars. 
They generally composed figh works. An exegesis of the Qur‘an was also 
written by them.3!° 7 
Ahmad bin Dawud bin Sa’id al-Fazari al-Jazjani, known as Abt 
Yahya, was a Sunni expert on hadis, whose research had prompted him 
to embrace Shi’ism. His contribution to Shi’i literature is impressive. 
Besides figh works, he was the author of books on discussions condemning 
non-Shi'i sects and he refuted many eminent Sunni figh scholars.34 
Isma’il bin Mahran bin Abi Nasr transmitted ahadis from Imams as- 
Sadiq and ar-Riza‘. He compiled the sermons of Imam ’Ali and wrote 
a book on the merit earned from reciting the Qur‘an. He was accused of 
ghuli (extremism) .°™ 
- ‘Ism#’il bin °Ali al-Oummi al-Basri was a learned Shi'i who wrote a 
number of books defending Shri figh.*'* 7 
The scholars of the ancient Iranian Nawbakhti family influenced the 
realms of history, hadis and kaldm for several centuries. Hasan bin Mu- 
hammad bin ’Ali bin al-’Abbas bin Isma’il bin Abi Sahl bin Nawbakhti 
was an eminent scholar of hadis. According to Sunni sources, he was a 
Shvi-Mu’tazili but Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari disagrees. He contends that 
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Shi’i authorities consider him a reliable Shi’a and only the Sunnis base- 
lessly accuse him of Mu’tazila views.3!4 . 

Ismail bin Ishaq bin Abi Sahl bin Nawbakhti al-Baghdadi was one 
of the leaders of the Shi’i mutakallims (scholastics) in Baghdad. He also 
occupied a very distinctive position among ‘the Nawbakhtis and was 
well patronised by the ’Abbasid caliphs. He wrote books on kalam and 
produced a very impressive corpus of literature refuting non-Islamic and 
non-Shi'i sects. His works on imama are very significant additions to this 
category.315 : 

Hasan b. Misa bin Nawbakhti was the sister’s son of Abi Sahl b. 

_ Nawbakhti. Hasan was a Shi’i mutakallim, fagih (jurist) and philosopher. 
He was alive during the short occultation of the twelfth Imam which 
continued until 329/940-41. He was a distinguished scholar of kalam 
and possessed a deep perception of hadis and history. His Kitab Firaq 
a‘sh-Shi’ais a mine of information on ShYi sects. His analysis of the fourteen 
factions that emerged after Imam ’Askart’s death js a very important 
contribution to knowledge. He wrote comprehensive works on the imama 
and on Imam ’Ali’s wars. He was the author of a large work on Tawhid 
and another refuting Aristotle’s approach to God. His works condemning 
different religious groups and non-Shi’i sects display profound scholastic 
reasoning.316 | 

Other less known Shi’i authors include Hasan bin "Ali bin Ziyad al- 
Washa who wrote a book on the legal problems explained by Imam ar- 
Riza‘. Another author, Hasan bin Muhammad Nihawandi specialized 
in kalam and wrote a book criticizing Sa’id b. Har’in Khariji and another 
on tmaéma. Hasan b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Saffar al-Basri composed 

_an authentic work on the rise of Sahibu'z-zaman (The Lord of the Age 
or the twelfth Imam). Husayn bin Muhammad bin "Umran bin Abi 
Bakr al-Ash’ari al-Qummi was one of Muhammad bin Ya’qib al-Kul- 
ayni’s teachers. He was the author of a book on Sigh entitled al-Nawadtr.31? 

Muhammad b. Ya’qib b. Ishaq al-Kulayni (d. 329/941), the author 
of the Usil al-Kafi, has already been mentioned. His al-Kafi is one of the 
four canonical books of the Shi’is. Kulayni also wrote ar-Rasa‘il (treatises 
on hadis) and the Kitabu‘r-Radd ’ala‘l Qaramita (The refutation of the 

_ Garamathians) 318 | 

Abu‘l-Hasan ’Ali b. Husayn b. Babuya (Babuwayh) al-Oummi, the 

father of the celebrated Abi Ja’far Muhammad b. ‘Ali _b. al-Husayn 


314 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 183. 

315  Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 183. 

316 Tisi, pp. 98-99; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 183. 

317 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 384. 

318 Najashi, pp. 292-93; Tusi, pp. 326-27; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 194-95. 
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(Shaykh Sadiq), was also an eminent mujtahid in Qum and a distinguished 
Shi’i leader. He was a rich merchant. | | 

Abu‘l-Qasim al-Husayn b. Ruth an-Nawbakhti (d. 326/937-38), who 
was the third agent ofthe twelfth Imam during his short occultation, was 
Abu‘l-Hasan’s friend. It is believed that Abu‘l-Hasan’s son Muhammad 
was born because of the blessing of the twelfth Imam in c. 311/923. 

>Ali bin Husayn, who died in 329/940-41, was the author of about ten 
important works. They include an exegesis of the Qur‘an, the Kitabu‘l- | 
Imama wa‘t-tabsira min a‘l-hayra, the Kitab qurbu‘l-isnad on hadis, al-shara’t 
on figh, a book on logic and a book on medicine entitled the Kitabu‘t- 
T1bb.3 

His son, Aba Ja’far Muhammad b. ’Ali b. al-Husayn b. Misa b. Babu- 
wayh al-Qummi, known as Shaykh Sadiiq, was a prolific author. ‘The 
titles of more than fifty books written by him are known. Some of them 
have been published. His fame, however, rests on his monumental work, 
Man la Yahzuruhu‘l-fagih, which is regarded as the second canonical 
‘book of Shi'i ahadis. It is a very comprehensive work and supplements 
al-Usiil al-Kafi. His I’tiqgadat deals with Shi beliefs on Divine monotheism, 
the Divine attributes, Divine essence, Jabr wa Qadr (predestination), 
Creation, the prophets, Imams and their impeccability, the Prophet 
Muhammad, justice, resurrection, Shifa’a (intercession) and paradise. 

He wrote several other works on Shi’i beliefs. Among these are the 
Dé&imu‘l-Islam, Risala fi arkani‘l-Islam, Hidayatut-talibin fi'l usiil wa‘l furit, 
Kitab al-Maqna’ and Hidayat fi‘l-usil wa‘l-furi’. He composed Kamdlu‘d-Din 
wa tama al-ni’ma on. the occultation of the Twelfth Imam and on the 
Imim’s inspirations. Two other works by him on ghayba (occultation) 
are equally important. They are entitled the Risala fitl-ghayba and the 
Kitab al-ghayba. His al-Amdali is a mine of ahadis on all aspects of life, 
including keeping oneself fit and the treatment of diseases. The Amdli 
comprises an important category in Shi’i literature. It consists of various 
lectures by distinguished sages taken down by expert scribes. The Amali 
of Shaykh Sadiq comprises ninety lectures, beginning from Friday 18 
Rajab 367/1 March 978 and ending on I1 Sha’ban 368/14 March 979. 
It contains thousands of ahadis from the Im&ms relating to monotheism, 
prophethood, imama, articles of faith, Muslims’ obligatory and super- 
erogatory duties, rules of social ethics and the important needs of personal 
life. Later scholars also wrote Amdlis. 

Shaykh Sadiiq also wrote an exegesis of the Qur‘an. The Aitdabu‘t- 
Tawhid by him deals with Divine monotheism. His works on ahddis 
embody a variety of themes. Of these the ’Uyiin akhbaru‘r-Rizad‘, on the. 
life and sayings of the eighth Imam, ’Ali bin Masi ar-Riza‘, is a very 


319 Najashi, pp. 198-99; Tusi, p. 218; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 194. 
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popular work. It was translated from Arabic into Persian and abridged 
versions were also compiled. Al-Misbah by Shaykh Sadtiq explains and 
comments on the words and letters of ahadis. Al-Khisal comprises ahddis 
of ethical importance. Kitabu‘l-musddiqa deals with the ahadis relating to 
Islamic ethics. Like Man la yahzuruh al-fagih, the Mv’raj is a very com- 
prehensive collection of ahddis. The Kitabu‘r-Rijal comprises the bio- 
graphies of the Shi’i ’ulama‘. The Kitab Fazalu‘l-’ Alwiyya and the Kitab 
al-Faza@il deal with the achievements of Imam ’Ali and other Imams. 
The Kitab Ahwal Abi Talib, ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib give the biographies of the 
Prophet’s parents and grand-parents. The Kitab Akhbar Salman and the 
Kitab Aba Zarr discuss the achievements of Salman Farsi and Abi Zarr 
Ghifari. Shaykh Sadiq wrote treatises on the piety and asceticism of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Imams. The Mundzira Ruknu‘d-Dawla, 
comprising theological discussions between Shaykh Sadiq and the Sunni 
qazi at the court of the Biayid Sultan Ruknu‘d-Dawla (335-366/947-977), 
was compiled by Shaykh Ja’far Dirbasti. Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari has 
reproduced some of these in the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin. Shaykh Sadiq 
taught at Baghdad but returned to Ray in his old age where he died 
in 381 /991,820 

Other fourth century scholars also enriched Shi’ literature, Of these, 
Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Kh§lid bin "Abdu‘r-Rahm4an, known as 
Abi Ja’far, came from a family which originally lived in Kifa. After 
Zayd bin ’Ali’s martyrdom, the governor of Kifa, Yasuf bin "Umar, 
killed one of his relatives, Muhammad bin Ali Khalid, although he was 
only a child. Abi Ja’far’s father, ’Abdu‘r-Rahm§n, fled to Barq Raw. 
He (Abii Ja’far) was the author of a detailed work on hadis entitled 
Jam’ Mahdsin. He died in 274/887 or 280/893.321 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin "Isa bin ’Abdu‘lla4h bin Sa’d bin Malik 
wrote books on Tawhid, the prophethood of Muhammad and on nasikh 
(a verse abrogating another) and mansikh (a verse abrogated by 
another).*? Sa’d bin Malik, one of his ancestors, was the first dignitary 
to settle in Qum. Another writer, Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Sulay- 
man, was an historian, but also wrote books on pilgrimage. He died in 
368/978-79.328 Ahmad bin Muhammad bin al-Husayn was the author 
of some one hundred books. He died in 350/961-62.3% 7 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Sa’id bin ’Abdu‘r-Rahman, known as 


320 Najashi, pp. 302-3; Tisi, pp. 304-5; Majalisu'l-mu‘minin, pp. 195-200; Sa’id 
Nafisi’s introduction to Musddaqat al-ikhwan, Tehran, n. d., pp. 1-18; A. A. Fyzee, 
Shiite creed, Oxford, 1942; Kamrahi, Amaili, Tehran, 1355, Sh. 

321 Tusi, pp. 37-40; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 184. 

322 Tusi, pp. 46-47; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 184. 
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ibn ’Uqda, was a leading hadis scholar. He travelled widely to meet 
other hadis scholars and to learn from them. The Baghdad scholars 
believed that, except for ibn Mas’ad,**? none could beat him at memo- 
rising ahddis. Eminent Sunni scholars studied ahddis under him. Ibn 
*Uqda claimed that he had recorded 300,000 ahadis from the Bani Hashim 
and Ahl al-Bayt. Six hundred camels were required to carry his books. 
In the Kiifa mosque he used to lecture on the faults and failures of the 
first three caliphs and their associates. Although he was a Sunni, his uninhi- 
bited criticisms of the caliphs provoked hostility from a considerable 
number of Sunni scholars. His son, Muhammad bin Ahmad, was, how- 
ever, an Imami Shi’i. He also memorised a large number of ahddis.°* 

Ahmad bin Isma’il bin ’Abdu‘llah was another well-known literary 
figure. He came from Qum. Many famous scholars were his disciples. 
He wrote a voluminous work on the history of the ’ Abbasids.3?? 

The ancestors of Ahmad bin ’Amir bin Sulayman bin Salih bin Wahb 
were favourites of the Imams. One of them Hasan, was killed in the 
battle of Siffin fighting under ’Ali, while Wahb sacrificed his life for Imam 
Husayn at the battle of Karbala. Ahmad related ahddis from Imam 
Riza‘. His son, ’Abdu‘llah, transmitted ahadis from his father. ’Abdu‘llah 
wrote a book on the legal issues relating to the smdmate of Imam ’Ali.3?8 

Sayf bin ’Umayra an-Nakha’s transmitted ahadis from Imams Ja’far 
and Kazim. He was the author of a book on hadis. ’Abdu‘llah ibn Zayd 
Ahmad bin Ya’qib, another writer, was known as Aba Talib. He was 
an ascetic and a holy man who took great care to conceal his sanctity. 
To ensure this objective, at prayer-time he roamed about ruins and 
synagogues. He was the author of 140 books. A number of them were 

, devoted to ahddis on Ghadir, Fadak and the superiority of Ahl al-Bayt. 
He died in 356/966-67 at Wasit.°% 

Muhammad al-Husayn bin Ahmad (d. 340/951-52) lived in Qum. 
He wrote an exegesis of the Qur‘an and a comprehensive work on 
hadis.3®9 | 

Muhammad bin Ibrahim bin Yusuf al-Katib was known as a Shafi’i 
but secretly followed the Shii faith. He was expert in both the Shafi 


395 ?Abdu‘llah bin Ghafil known as ibn Mas’tid was one of the earliest Muslims, 
according to some authorities third after Khadija and ’Ali and according to others 
sixth. He heard Qur‘an directly from the Prophet and was the first after Muhammad 
and ’Ali to recite the Qur‘an publicly in Mecca. His version of Qur‘an and his 
exegesis differed from the official version compiled under Caliph ’Usman’s 
auspices. 

326 Najashi, pp. 71-72; Tisi, pp. 42-43; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 185. 
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and Shi’i schools of figh and wrote books onthem. His Shi’i worksinclude 
the Aztab Isti’dad on kalim, the Kitab Istibsar on figh, the Kitab Mufid 
on hadis and an historical work on the condemnation of the ’Abbasids.334 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Dawud bin ’Ali of Qum was a perceptive 
faqih, an eminent scholar of hadis and a very pious man. He also produced 
several books.332 

Muhammad bin Ahmad bin ’Abdu‘llah was another eminent Shit 
fagih. He enjoyed great prestige under the Hamadanids of Miasal (293- 
369/905-979). The Sunni Qazi of Misal entered into theological dis- 
cussions with Muhammad but was rude and stubborn. Muhammad 
invited him to curse the liars. The Qazi agreed. Muhammad placed 
his hands on the QAzi’s palms to solemnize their decision. Both returned 
home but the QAzi’s hand became swollen and he died. This greatly 
enhanced the rulers’ respect for Muhammad. The latter wrote polemical 
works refuting the Shi’i WAqifiyya group and the Sunni sects. He also 
wrote books on hadis and figh and one on ghayba (occultation of the Twelfth 
Imam) 333 

Muhammad bin ’Umar bin Salim, known as al-Ja’ali was an out- 
standing scholar of hadis. He wrote a book on the hadis scholars of the 
Shi’i sect.334 

Muhammad bin ’Umar bin ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz al-Kashshi (d. 376/986-87) - 
was born at Kash in Transoxiana. He studied in Samarqand under 
al-’Ayyashi. He was the author of the Kitab ma’rifat al-naqilin ’an al-a‘imma 
as-Sadigin. This work quotes the biographical reports of earlier sources 
with their chains of transmission. It was abridged by Muhammad bin 
al-Hasan al-Tisi and entitled Ikhtiyar ma rifatu'r-rijal. The Ikhtiyar, the 
Kitab fihrist Kutub a‘sh-Shi’a by Abi Ja’far at-Tisi and the Katabu'r-rijal 
by al-Najashi and Kashshi’s Kitab ma rifatu‘l-ndqilin ’an al-a‘imma as- 
Sddigin are the pioneering work of Isna ’Ashariya rial (biogra- 
phies) 385 | 
_ Muhammad bin Ahmad bin ’Abdu ‘lah bin Quza’a al-Safawani, who 
died after 346/957-58, was one of the eminent disciples of al-Kulayni. 
He wrote two books on ethics entitled Unsu‘l a‘lam wa tadibu‘t-ta’allum 
and Tuhfatu‘t-talib.336 

Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Ja’far Aba °Ali al-Sawli al-Basri (d. 
after 353/961-62), was the author of an important biographical work, 


331 Najashi, pp. 287-88; Tiisi, p. 264; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 188. 
332 Najashi, p. 298; Tusi, p. 270; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 188. 
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the Akhbar Fatima. He was one of the teachers of the celebrated Shaykh 
Mufid.33? 

“Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Junayd al-Katib al-Askani (d. 381 /991-92) 
was a prolific author. He wrote works on figh, Shvi beliefs, kalam and 
hadis. The Izalatu‘l-ahwam ’an qulabi‘l-ikhwan deals with ghayba (occul- 
tation). The Tahzibu‘sh-Shi'a i ahkamu‘ sh-Shari’a is a comprehensive work 
on the fundamental and subsidiary principles of the Shiri figh. The 
discussions in this work are based both on Shi’i and Sunni sources. Half 
a dozen other works on Shii figh exhibit the author’s wide percep- 
tion of the subject. He was also the author of a work on the Arabic 
lexicon.338 | 

Abu‘l-Qasim Ismail ibn ’Abbad, known as ibn ’Abbad, was the 
Buayid vizier and a man of letters. His father was first a secretary and 
then a vizier to the Bayid, Ruknu‘d-Dawla (335/947-366/977). After 
his father’s death in 334 or 335/946 or 947, ibn ’Abbad worked as secretary 
to the provincial governors and then became the vizier. He exercised 
considerable control over the politics of the Bayid princes. Even Nizamu‘l- 
Mulk Tiasi was impressed by ibn ’Abbad’s success as a vizier. He patro- 
nized contemporary eminent scholars and benefited from their teachings. 
He wrote books on religious dogma, history, grammar, lexicography, 
literary criticism, belles-lettres and composed poetry. He specialized 
in writing rhymed prose and introduced it into the official correspondence. 
He died in 385/995 at Ray.3% 

Ibn al-’Amid (Abu‘l-Fazl Muhammad bin Husayn) was the son of a 
wheat merchant in Qum but rose to prominence first as a secretary and 
later as a vizier to Ruknu‘d-Dawla. His Kitabu‘l-mazahib wa‘l-balagha 
is scarce. The copies of his letters which have been discovered reflect 
his mastery of contemporary religious, social and political matters. He 
died in 360/970.3 | . | 

Ahmad Badi’ u‘z-zaman Hamadani (d. 398/1008) was a protege of the 
Bayid vizier, ibn ’Abbad. When he was twenty-two years old he settled 
in Ray. He invented the genre of Arabic literature known as Magamat 
(Seances). Hamadani is said to have dictated about 400 Magdadmdai but 
only fifty-two survive. They remained the model for about one thousand 
years of the Arabic literary style. ‘The _Magqamiit reflect the values of 
contemporary society. The famous Sunni scholar Hariri®* (d. 516/1122), 


337 Tiasi, p. 37; ’jaz Husayn, no. 119. 

338 Tisi, p. 267; I’jaz Husayn, nos. 181, 727. 

339 Ibn Nadim, p. 194; Abi’ Hayy4n al-Tawhidi, Masalib al-wazirayn, Damascus, 1962, 
pp. 38-40; Ibn Khallikan, pp. 206-10. : 
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wrote his Magdamat al-Hariri (begun in 495/1101) on the model of al- 
Maqamat al-Badi’ityya by Badi’u‘z-zaman.342 | 
Another writer, "Ali bin Muhammad bin ’Ali al-Qummi was one of 
ibn Babuya’s disciples. His Kifatu‘l asu fi‘n nusiis ’ala‘l-a‘immat al-Isna ’Ashy 
is one of the best works on the Imaéma.3"% Al-K&atib al-Nu’mani, known 
as ibn Abi Zaynab, wrote an important book on ghayba. His Kitabu‘r- 
Radd ’ala‘l-Ism@’iliyya is a well argued work on the refutation of Ismailiyya 
sect.** Abii Mansur as-Saram an-Nishapiri al-Mutakallim produced a 
comprehensive exegesis of the Qur‘dn.*45 The historian, Ahmad’ bin 
Ibrahim bin Ahmad bin al-Mu’alli was the author of two historjcal 
works entitled Tdrikhu‘s-saghir and at-Tarikhu‘l-kabir. His K; wtabu‘l-firag on 
Islamic sects is also a very important work.#4¢ Muhammad bin Jarir 


bin Rustam at-Tabari composed a detailed work on the zmama, the 


Dalé‘tlu' l-Iméma.3*” 

The fifth century of hijra is marked by the death of some distinguished 
Shii scholars. Some of them were born in the fourth century and were 
the ‘custodians of the ,traditions of al-Kulayni, ibn Babuya and _ their 
contemporaries. I'he Biyid dominance (320-454/932-1062) provided a 
respite to the Shi’is from the persecution of the “Abbasid caliphs. At 
the Buyid’s instigation the "Abbasids appointed a naqgib (chieftain) for 
the Shi’is in Baghdad. In the mid fourth and the fifth centuries, the Shi’i 
nagibs in Baghdad consisted of ash-Sharif Ahmad and his two sons, 
ash-Sharif ar-Razi and ash-Sharif al-Murtaza and ar-Razi’s son, ash- 
Sharif Abi Ahmad ’Adn4n. | 

Muhammad bin al-Husayn bin Misa bin Ibrahim bin Imam al- 
Kazim, known as Sayyid ash-Sharif ar-Razi, was a most distinguished 
intellectual. His father, ash-Sharif Ahmad lived in peace and amity with 
both Sunnis and Shi’is. The inhabitants of Baghdad had faith in his 
impartiality and submitted their disputes to him for arbitration. Ash- 
Sharif ar-Razi was born in 359/970 at the end of the reign of the ’Abbasid 
caliph, al-Muti’ (334-363/946-974). When he was five years old, at-Ta‘i 
(363-381/974-991) became the caliph. Sharif ar-Razi was a born poet 
and extremely precocious. At the early age of ten he began to write 
poetry and teach Arabic syntax and grammar. His piquant mind filled 
the elderly scholars of his age with amazement. Sharif ar-Razi studied 
under both Sunni and Shi’i teachers. He was attached to the court of 
Baha‘u‘d-Dawla Firiiz (388-403/998-1012). His poetry transported his 


342 Ibn Khallikan, I, pp. 39-41; Magamdt, Beyrut, 1908. 
343 Tsi, p. 229; I’jaz Husayn, no. 2659. 
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audience to ecstasy. He maintained, however, the impartiality and 
catholicity inherited by him from his father. He wrote two touching 
elegies at the death of the famous non-Muslim scholar, Abi Ishaq Sabi. 
His family, including his brother, Sharif Murtaza, were annoyed that he 
had immortalized a non-Muslim through his elegy. Sharif ar-Razi 
remarked that he had admired Abi Ishaq’s literary achievements; he 
was not concerned with his religion. Although Sharif ar-Razi was famous 
as a poet, he also wrote two books on Qur‘anic exegesis. One is entitled 
the Tafsir al-Qur‘an and the other 1s known as Hag@‘iqu‘t-tawil. He also 
produced a book on the Qur‘anic metaphors entitled the Talkhisu'l- 
bayan ’an majazati‘l-Qur‘dn wa ma’ani al-Furqan. His Khasa‘tsu‘l a‘tmma 
ig a very perceptive account of the life of the Imams. Sharif ar-Razi’s 
fame, however, rests on his compilation of Imam ’Ali’s sermons and 
aphorisms in the Wahj al-balagha. None of the famous figures in Arabic 
literature, who were Sharif ar-Razi’s contemporaries and near contem- 
poraries, cast any doubt on the authenticity of the sermons and maxims 
in this book. It was during the age of decline in Arabic literary criticism ~ 
that ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282-83) and Yafi'i (d. 768/1366) alleged 
that Nahj al-balagha did not contain Imam >Ali’s sermons but it was 
compiled by Sharif ar-Razi himself. Other Sunni scholars uncritically 
followed them. In fact some of Imam ’Ali’s sermons in the Nahj al- 
balagha such as the Khutba Shiqshiqiyya, which contains pungent 
criticisms of the first three successors to the Prophet, upset them. Earlier 
scholars never questioned the authenticity of the Imaim’s sermons. In 
406/1015-16, Sharif ar-Razi died.*4° His contemporary, "Ali bin Nasir 
wrote a commentary on the Naf al-balagha. 

Ahmad bin al-Husayn bin Ahmad al-Nishapiri al-Khuza’i, another 
writer, also died in 406/1015-16. He wrote al-Amdli fi‘l-akhbar on hadis. 
He also produced books on igh and the principles of figh.*° 

Al-Husayn bin ’Abdu‘llah al-Ghaza‘iri Abu "Abdullah (d. 411/ 
1020-21) composed a book refuting the Ghulat. His Kitab yawmu‘l-Ghadir 
and Kitabu‘t-taslim ’ala® Amiru‘l-mu‘minin deal with the Imama. The 
Kitab mawatin Amir l-mu‘minin ’Ali comprises biographies of Imam ’Ali 
and other Imams. His Tazkiratu‘l-aqil wa tanbihu‘l-ghafil discusses the 
superiority of knowledge over other pursuits. His Kitab Fazl Baghdad 
discusses the intellectual life of Baghdad. Al-Husayn also wrote books on 
figh, ahadis and rijal.%°° 


348 Ibn Khallikan, IV, pp. 44-49; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 217-19; Muhammad Sulay- 
man bin Muhammad Raf?’ al-Tunkab4ni, Qisasu‘l-’ulama‘, Lucknow, 1306/ 1888-89, 
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One of the prominent authors of the late fourth century and the early 
fifth century hijra was Shaykh Abi ’Abdu‘llih Muhammad bin Nwman 
al-Harisi, known as Shaykh al-Mufid. He was born in 336/947-48 or 
338/949-50. While he was still a child his father moved to Baghdad. 
Fie studied under such eminent scholars as Abi ’Abdu‘llah Bajli and 
Abi Yasir. His teachers were unable to face his sharp mind. ‘Both the 
eminent Ash’ari leader, al-Baqillani, and the eminent Mvw’tazila, ’Abdu‘l- 
Jabbar, avoided entering into polemics with him. The Buyid ’Azudu‘d- 
Dawla Fana-Khusraw (338-372/949-983) became his patron. ’Ulama‘ 
from distant places flocked to study under Shaykh Mufid. Funds provided 
by ’Azu‘du‘d-Dawla helped the Shaykh to educate a galaxy of scholars, in- 
cluding Sharif ar-Razi’s brother Sharif al-Murtaza. Letters seeking his legal 
opinion ( faiwas) were received from Jizjan, Dinawar, Raqqa, Khwarizm, 
Egypt and Tabaristan. He died on 3 Ramazan 413/30 November 1022. 
Sharif al-Murtaz4 wrote a touching elegy. The eminent Sunni -ulama 
heaved a sigh of relief. The titles of 132 books written by him are mentioned 
in early bibliographical works.35! They cover all aspects of tafsir, figh, — 
hadis, rijal and kalam. | 

His Kitab Tawil al-Masabih and the Kitabu‘r-Radd ’ala‘l Jubbai, are 
profound philosophical exegeses of the Qur‘an. His Jawabat Abi‘l-Hasan 
Stbtul-Ma’ani akariyya fi vjazu‘l-Qur‘an and al-kalam fi wujth @jazu‘l- 
Qur‘an discuss the miraculous aspects of the Qur‘an. The al-Ikhtisas is 
a comprehensive work on ahddis. Al-Irshad comprises the biographical 
notices of the Imams and their contributions to strengthening Islam. 
Shaykh Mufid wrote a number of books on Imama, such as the Kitaby‘l- 
Iméma, the Kitabu‘r-Radd ’ala‘ ibnu‘l Akhshid fi‘l-Imama, the Kitabu‘r-Radd 
"ala‘l-Khalidt fi‘l-Imaéma and the al-Mas‘ala Jit takhsis al-Imam. His Kitabu‘l- 
ghayba is a very significant contribution to the study of the occultation of 
the T'welfth Imam. The Jawabai al-farigayn ji‘l-ghayba and al-Fawabat 
Jt khuriij al-Mahdi are designed to refute the criticisms on ghayba. The 
Kitab Iman Abi Talib confutes the Sunni theory that ’Ali’s father, Abi 
‘Talib did not embrace Islam. Shaykh Mufid’s work marshalls arguments 
to establish “Abi ‘Talib’s conversion to Islam. Shaykh Mufid’s works on 
kalam are very impressive. Al-Majalisu‘l-mahfiza Si funiin al-kalaém and 
al-’ Uyiin fi‘l-mahdasin form the basic source material for Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
Kitab al-fusil on kalém. The Shaykh wrote a number of books refuting the 
anti-Shi’i polemics of such eminent Sunni scholars as al-Jahiz, as-Sahib 
bin ’Abbad, *Ali bin "Isa al-Rumnani and al-Jubba‘i. Al-Mufid’s works 
left an indelible mark on Shi’'i scholarship. He also wrote philosophical 
works such as al-Kalam ’ala‘l-Fubba‘%t fi'l-ma’dim and al-Kalam ji'l-insan. 
His works on figh, usil al-figh and ’aga‘id (beliefs) were heavily drawn 


351 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 200-208; Qisasu‘l-’ulama*, pp. 188-93. 
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upon by later scholars. Some of them have been discovered and edited.3>* 

’Ali bin al-Husayn bin Miisa, known as ash-Sharif al-Murtaza was 
the brother of Sharif ar-Razi and the disciple of Shaykh Mufid. He 
became famous as ’Alamu‘l-Huda (the standard of guidance). Like his 
brother, Sharif ar-Razi, he was a poet but it was his position as a mujtahid 
(ability to exercise independent judgement) and his mastery of lucid 
and lively Arabic prose that made him famous. 

According to Shi’i sources, Muhammad bin al-Husayn bin ’Abdu‘r- 
Rahim, the prime minister of the Caliph al-Qadir (381-422 /991-1031) 
fell seriously ill in 420/1029. He had a vision in which he saw Imam 
"Ali telling him to ask ’Alamu‘l-Huda to pray for his recovery. The 
vizier asked the Imam to let him know the full name of ’Alamu‘l-Huda. 
The Imam replied that it was ’Ali bin al-Husayn. The vizier wrote a 
letter to Sharif al-Murtaza telling him of his vision and requesting his 
prayers. Sharif al-Murtaza was amazed at the title ’Alamu‘l-Huda 
used by the vizier. The latter emphasized that it was given by Imam 
"Ali and that he had nothing to do with it himself. Sharif al-Murtaza 
prayed for the vizier and he recovered. The Caliph al-Qadir congratulated 
Sharif al-Murtaz4 on the title bestowed on him by Imam ’Ali and 
ordered his secretaries to use it inthe royal correspondence. In 436/1044- 
45, ’Alamu‘l-Huda, enjoying both worldly glory and literary fame, 
died.358 | | ; 

The titles of fifty-five of his books are known. His works include a 
voluminous collection of his poems and two outstanding Arabic literary 
works. The Tanzihu‘l-anbiya’ wa‘l-a‘imma discusses the Qur‘anic verses 
and ahadis which prove the impeccability of the Prophets and Imams. 
Az-zari’a ila usiil ash-Shari’a is a very comprehensive work on the prin- 
ciples of Shi’i figh. The Mas‘ala fi't-tilag refutes the Sunnilaw on divorce. 
The Shi’i principles call for the pronouncement of divorce on three 
separate occasions. Sunni divorce is implemented by merely pronouncing 
the word ‘divorce’ three times. Twenty-eight of Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
works concentrate on different aspects of Shi’i figh. The Kitabu‘l-Intisar 
discusses figh problems authoritatively and was profusely drawn upon 
by later scholars. Al-Shafi fil imama refutes al-Mughni by the Qaziu‘l-Quzat 
*Abdu‘l-Jabbar Hamadani Mu’tazili (d. 415/1024-25) and comprises a 
comprehensive discussion on Imaéma. His Risala fi‘l-Ghayba analyses the 
occultation of the twelfth Imam most incisively. The Ghuraru‘l-fawa'td 
gives the biographical notices of eminent poets. It also re-interprets 
complex ahadis and verses in the Qur‘an. This work was dictated by 


352 jaz Husayn, see under titles of books mentioned above. 
353 Ibn Khallikan, ILI, pp. 3-7; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 317-19; Qisasu‘l-"ulama*, pp. 
193-98. 
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Sharif al-Murtazé during his pilgrimage to Mecca. Al-Masa‘ilu‘l- 
mawsilyat discusses six hundred problems on creation, resurrection and 
Divine retribution. Al-Masa‘ilu‘l-mufarridat is a dictionary of problems 
pertaining to aspects of knowledge and crafts. Sharif al-Murtaza collected 
a large library in Baghdad. It consisted of about eighty thousand 
books.354 

Isma’il bin ’Ali bin al-Husayn al-Mufassir al-Saman (d. 443/1051-52), 
wrote an exegesis of the Qur‘an entitled, al-Bustan fi tafsir al-Qur‘an. It 
is divided into ten volumes. His ar-Riyaz fi‘l-ahadis is a work on ahddis 
and the Safinatu‘n-nijat deals with the imama.355 Muhammad bin ’Usman 
al-Karajki al-Qazi’s (d. 449/1057-58) Kitabu‘r-Ta’ajjub fi‘l-imama min 
aghlat al-a‘imma authoritatively explains the position of imama. He also 
wrote al-Istitraf on the Twelfth imam’s occultation. The Jstibsar jin 
nass °ala‘l-a‘tmma-ti‘l-dsar and its commentary by Muhammad deal with 
the nass (Divine injunction) on Imam ’Ali and his descendants.356 

Ahmad bin ’Ali bin Ahmad bin ’Abbas bin Muhammad bin ’Abdu- 
‘lah, known as an-Najashi (d. 450/1058), was the author of the Kitaby‘r- 


Ryal, also known as the Fihrist Kitabu‘sh-Shi’a. This is an important Shri. . 


bibliographical work. He also composed an historical work entitled, 
the Kitdbu‘l-Kijfa.35" 

Abii Ja’far Muhammad bin Hasan at-Tisi, known as Shaykhu‘t-Ta‘ifa 
(the leader of the Shi?i community) was the author of the third and fourth 
canonical works on hadis, entitled al-Istibsar and the Tahzibu‘l ahkam. 
Forty-eight books written by him have been discovered. They vindicate 
the honour bestowed on Abi Ja’far by the Shi’is and justify his title, 
Shaykhu't-Ta‘ifa. He was born in Ramazan 385/October 995 at Tus 
near Mashhad. He later became known as Abii Ja’far III, for both‘ 
Kulayni and ibn Babuya were also accorded this title. The name of all 
three savants was Muhammad. Khurasan, where Abi Ja’far was born 
and brought up, was transformed by the Samdanids (204-395/819-1005) 
and early Ghaznavids (366-432/977-1041) into a very strong centre of 
Sunni political and intellectual life. Balkh had developed into the centre 
of Sunni figh and siifism. Abi Ja’far obtained his early education from 
both Shii and Sunni teachers. His knowledge of both sects was ency- 
clopaedic and he had developed a comprehensive attitude towards Islam. 
In 408/1017-18, he moved to Baghdad. Initially, he studied under 
Shaykh Mufid, but, after his death, he became Sharif al-Murtazi’s 
disciple. He also benefited from the lectures of a large number of scholars. 


354 Ijaz Husayn, see under titles of books mentioned above. 
355 Ijaz Husayn, nos. 382, 1603, 1660. 

356 [jaz Husayn, nos. 190, 1743, 194, 695, 3381, 3001. 
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Ahmad bin Husayn Ghaz&‘iri, Shaykh Najashi, Shaykh Karajki and 
the poet, Abu‘l-’Ala‘ Mu’arri were his contemporaries. In Baghdad 
Aba Ja’far made extensive use of the libraries of Sharif al-Murtaza and 
that of Shapar, son of Ardshir (336/947-416/1025), the vizier of Baha‘u‘d- 
Dawla Firaz the Bayid (388-403/998-1012). The latter consisting of 
ten thousand volumes was organized on the lines of the academies built 
by ar-Rashid and al-Ma‘miin.®°* After Sharif al-Murtaza’s death in 
436/1044-45, Aba Ja’far became the Shii leader and enjoyed considerable 
influence in Baghdad. His leadership coincided with the Buyid’s fall and 
the re-emergence of Sunni domination over the caliphs of Baghdad. 
The new Sunni leaders were the Seljiigs of the Qiniq clan of the Oghuz 
Turkic people belonging to the steppes north of the Caspian and Aral 
Sea. They expelled the Ghaznavids from Khurasan. In 429 /1038, Toghril 
Beg (429-455/1038-1063), the founder of the great Seljiiq dynasty of Iran 
and Iraq, seized Nishapir and embarked upon a policy of freeing the 
‘Abbasid caliphs from the Shi’i Biyid tutelage in order to re-assert. 
Sunni orthodoxy in the region. In 447/1055, Toghril Beg stood at the 
gate of Baghdad at the head of an army of Turkman tribes, and expelled 
al-Basdsiri, the Biyid governor from Baghdad. 

The bigoted Sunnis were encouraged by al-Qa‘im’s (422-467/1031- 
1075) prime minister to destroy the Shi’is. The tombs of Imams al-Kazim 
and at-Taqi in Karkh were set on fire. The valuable property belonging 
to them was plundered and the rest reduced to ashes. ‘The graves of 
the ’Abbasid caliphs and viziers suspected of Shi’'i leanings, let alone 
the tombs of Shi’i sages such as ibn Babuya and Shaykh Mufid, were 
also burnt. Sunni-Shi’i riots broke out. Abia Ja’far’s house and his 
library were incinerated. Shapir’s library was also reduced to ashes.°5? 
Abi Ja’far took shelter by moving from house to house in Baghdad. 
Then, next year, he moved from Baghdad to Najaf. The Baghdad centres 
of Shi’i learning, which Bayid patronage had helped to develop, were 
destroyed. Abi Jafar, however, fostered the development of Najaf, 
which still treasures his traditions, into the new centre of Shi’i scholarship. 
On 22 Muharram 460/2 December 1067, Abii Ja’far died.*®° 
_ Besides the monumental al-Tahzibu‘l-ahkam and the Istibsér, on hadis, 
Abia Ja’far made significant contributions to the study of exegesis of the 
Qur‘an, figh, kalam, bibliography and history. ‘The monument to his 
fame in exegesis writing is al-Tibyan fi tafsiru‘l-Qur‘an. It comprehensively 
assimilates the problems of igh, hadis and kalam and analyses the philo- 
logical and grammatical problems on the basis of pre-Islamic Arabic 


358 Ibn Asir, [X, p. 350. 
359 Ibid., LX, pp. 593, 635, 637-38. 
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poetry.* Abi Ja’far’s mastery of the earlier works on the Qur‘an, 
numbering some two-hundred and fifty-two, was remarkable. He also 
displays his profound insight into the contemporary religious controversies. 
Abii Ja’far wrote two categories of hadis works; some concentrate mainly 
on hadis itself, others are re-orientated to figh. 

Abi Ja’far began writing the Tahzib?® after his arrival in Baghdad. 
The first two chapters, on tahdrat (cleanliness) and salat (prayers) were 
written during Shaykh Mufid’s lifetime, but the book was completed 
after his death. It is a commentary on Shaykh Mufid’s Magqn’a. It 
contains 1359 ahadis. The Istibsér8® is more detailed. It is divided into. 
three volumes, the first two deal with *ibadat (worship). The third volume 
discusses mu’dmla (public affairs) such as economic and social matters. 
The first volume contains 300 chapters and 18999 ahadis, the second, 
227 chapters and 1157 ahadis, and the third, 398 chapters and 2455 
ahadis. In earlier times, Kulayni had given the chain of transmitters 
from himself to an impeccable Imam. He omitted the middle links in 
the chain of transmitters only on rare occasions when he reported directly 
from the source. Ibn-Babuya did not mention the chain of transmitters, 
only the authority who reported from the Imam was given by him. 
Following Kulayni Abi Ja’far reproduced the entire chain of transmitters. 
Abi Ja’far’s success in reconciling apparently contradictory ahddis was 
mainly due to his own moderate approach to controversial matters. 
His guidelines for distinguishing between reliable and unreliable ahadis 
is also marked by moderation and sober judgement. 

Abia Ja’far’s works on usa al-figh (the principles of igh) and jigh in- 
corporate the research by his teachers, Shaykh Mufid and Sharif al- 
Murtaza. He commenced the ’Uddatu‘l-usil®** during Sharif al-Murtaza’s 
lifetime and completed it after his death. It is more comprehensive than 
Sharif al-Murtaza’s al-Zari’a ila usiilu‘sh-Shari’a. The ’Uddatu‘l-usul is 
divided into an introduction and ninety-two chapters (fusil). Its defini- 
tions are logical and based on lexicographical and scholastic research. 
The work challenges the Mu’tazila and Asha’ira judgements and offers 
alternative Shi’i definitions and theories. It also refutes the beliefs of 
non-Isna ’Ashari sects and the Isna ’Ashari group known as the Akhbaris, 


361 First published at Tehran in two volumes between 1360 and 1365/1941-1946; it was 
republished at Najaf in ten volumes with a comprehensive preface by Agha 
Buzurg Tehrani. . 

362 First published at Tehran in 1317/1899-1900 in two volumes, then published at 
Najaf between 1377 and 1382/1957 and 1962 in ten volumes. | | 

363 First published at Lucknow in 1307/1889-90, and then at Tehran in 1375-76/ 
1955-57, | 

364 First published at Bombay in 1312/1894-95 and then at Tehran in 1314/1896-97 
with comments by Mawlawi Khalil Qazwini. 
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who rely solely on the Qur‘an and ahadis for rulings on subsidiary religious 
principles. They strictly prohibit analogical deductions for authoritative 
decisions on subsidiary religious laws. To Abii Ja’far this approach was 
static and deprived Islam of dynamic enlightenment. In his ’Uddatu‘l- 
usiil, Abii Ja’far rejected the giyas and istihsdn propounded by Abi Hanifa. 
Instead, he laid down rules for the critical evaluation of ahddis in order 
to reach a rational legal judgement, radically different from Sunni 
qiyas. 

Abia Ja’far wrote a comprehensive work on figh entitled the Mabsit5® 
It was designed to meet the criticism of Shi'i jigh by the Sunnis who 
accused the Shi’i jurists of inanity. He claimed that the doors for dis- 
covering reality were open in Shvi figh while the Sunnis had closed them 
after the codification of the Maliki, Hanafi, Shafi’i and Hanbali laws. 
The Mabsit is divided into sixty-eight chapters covering all aspects of 
religious, social and economic principles. It analyses thoroughly con- 
troversial, legal issues and concludes with his own final and firm judge- 
ment for the guidance of posterity. 7 

Abii Ja’far wrote al-Nihaya fi mujarrad al-figh al-fatwa before undertaking 
the Istibsar. In al-Nihaya he took care to reproduce ahddis literally. 
According to Muhammad bin Idris Hilli, the Nihdya is a book of hadis 
and not of fatwas. The work reflects Abi Ja’far’s unique ability to sift 
evidences from ahdadis and harness them to the service of rational deduc- 
tions in figh problems. The work became a text book for higher studies 
for the Shi'i ’ulama‘. About eight important scholars wrote commentaries 
on it, the earliest being written by Abi Ja’far’s son Abi °Ali. The most 
profound commentary was written by _Qutbu‘d-Din Abu‘l-Husayn 
Sa’id bin Habbatu‘llah bin Hasan Rawandi (d. 573/1178), the author 
of Minhaju‘l-Bira’a, a commentary on the Nahj al-balagha. His commen- 
tary of Nihdya is entitled the Mughni,* divided into ten volumes. 

The Masa‘ilu‘l-khilaf by Abt Ja’far seeks to discuss the controversial 
problems of the figh. Earlier Sharif al-Murtaza had also written a book 
on this subject but was unable to complete it. The Masd‘ilu‘l-khilaf by 
Abia Ja’far exhibit the author’s wide perception on all aspects of figh 
and on earlier literature written by both the Sh?i and Sunni ‘*ulama’. 
Abi Ja’far also wrote more than half a dozen treatises on different aspects 
of figh. His works encouraged the perceptive *ulama& to assiduously 
pursue the course of 7tihad which after the codification of four schools of 
law was closed for Sunnis. Although Abii Ja’far came to be regarded as 
the leader of the later mujtahids called Usiilis, his works on hadis and figh 
enjoyed the respect of the Akhbaris. The Riyazu‘l-uqiil is a commentary 


365 Published in Iran in 1270/1853-54. 
366 Iran, undated. 
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on one of Sharif al-Murtaza’s works on kalam. Abia Ja’far wrote the 
Mufassah on various aspects of kalam. His Eiidayatu‘l mustarshid and Usiilu‘l- 
wahid discuss Divine monotheism, His essence and attributes. 

The Tibyan**? by Abii Ja’far reflects his expertize in kalam. He com- 
piled an abridged version of Ash-Shafi by his teacher Sharif al-Murtaza. 
Abi Ja’far deleted the repetitions from the original and strengthened the 
arguments of Sharif al-Murtaz4 by his own explanatory notes. Abia 
Ja’far’s Sharh al-Famal known as Tamhid is a commentary on Sharif al- 


Murtaza’s Jamal u‘l-’ilm wa‘l amal.38 The work seeks to defend the Shia — 


beliefs against virulent attacks of the enemies of Shi’ism. Abi Ja’far 
was an ardent supporter of rationalism. He urged the Shi’is to choose 
right beliefs through sound reasoning and logical thinking. He did not 
encourage taglid (blind acceptance) in principles of belief. 

Abt Ja’far was also expert in historical, biographical and bibliographi- 
cal studies. He wrote al-Fihrist,369 describing Shi’i authors and their 
works. The Kitabu‘l-abwab by him comprises the biographical accounts 
of the companions of the Prophet and the Imams. It also gives notices 
of the fagihs and ’ulama‘ who came into actual contact with the Imams. 
Abii Ja’far edited the Rijal, by Kashshi and entitled it the K tab Ikhtiyar 
or the Mukhtar Riyal. Kashshi. Kashshi’s original Ryal has not survived; 
only Abi Ja’far’s edition is extant. | 

Another writer on rijal was Ahmad bin ’Ali bin Ahmad bin al-’Abbas 
an-Najashi (d. 450/1058). He took advantage of the library facilities 
in Karkh and Baghdad, (before their destruction in 445/1058-59) to 
complete the Kitabu‘r-Rijal, known as Fihrist Kutubu‘sh-Shi?a.3 He was 
also the author of three historical works, the Kitabu‘l Kifa and two others. 


Sixth to the Tenth Century of Hijra 

The contributions of the Shi’i intellectuals to knowledge from the sixth 
to the tenth centuries in keeping with their earlier traditions was out- 
standing. Some of the earlier ’ulama‘ were also scientists and mathema- 
ticians but, during this period, the number of ’ulama‘ who distinguished 
themselves in mathematics, philosophy and science, increased sharply. 
The impact of the Tahafitu‘l-falasifa (The Incoherence of the Philoso- 
phers) by Abi Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad Ghazali (450/1058- 
5905/1111) of Tis aroused indescribable hostility to philosophy and the 
sciences in the Sunni religious groups. The Shi’s *ulama&, however, neg- 


367 Published by Tehran University with a Persian translation in 1362-63/1943-45. 


368 First published at Iran in 1301/1884 and then in 1383/1963-64 at Najaf with a 
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lected neither and greatly enriched the Islamic religious and scientific 
traditions. | 

One of the outstanding ’alims of the later fifth and early sixth centuries 
was Aba ’Ali al-Fazl bin al-Hasan bin al-Fazl at-Tabarsi (d. 548/1153 
or 552/1157). He wrote a Qur‘anic exegesis on the pattern of the Tibyan 
by Aba Ja’far, but his exegesis is more detailed. It is entitled the May- 
mau'l-bayan. It deals separately with such Qur‘anic sciences as correct 
recitation, lexicography, diacritical marks, the background and history 
of revelation, Qur‘anic stories and the inner meanings of words and 
verses. When Abi ’Ali learned of the existence of the Tafsir Kashshaf*®™ 
by the Sunni scholar, Abu‘l-Qasim Mahmiid az-Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1144), he wrote a shorter exegesis of the Qur‘an called the Fawami’. In 
Muharram 543/May-June 1148, he completed the Fawami’u'l-Fami at 
the instigation of his son, al-Hasan bin al-Fazl. It occupies a middle 
position between the two exegesis. Tabarsi wrote the I *lamu‘l-wara , 
comprising the biographical notices of the Prophet Muhammad and 
Imams. His al-Adabu‘d-diniyya deals with the rules of religious life.87? _ 

Qutbu‘d-Din Abu‘l-Hasan Sa’id bin Habbatu‘llah bin Hasan Rawandi 
(d. 573/1178) was a poet and a literary genius. He was also a scholar of | 
Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis and figh. His Khulasatu‘t-tafasir is divided into 
ten volumes. He wrote a commentary on the Nahj al-balagha called the 
Minhaju'l-Bara@’a. Ybn Abi‘l-Hadid (died c. 656/1258) drew profusely upon 
this work. Qutbu‘d-Din also wrote a commentary on the Nihayatu‘l-Ihkam 
by Aba Ja’far. It is entitled al-Mughni and is divided into ten volumes. 
He produced commentaries on about a dozen works of figh. One of 
his own compilations of the Qur‘anic laws is called the Fighu‘l-Qur‘an.?"8 

Rashidu‘d-Din Muhammad bin ’Ali bin Shahr Ashitb al-Mazandarani 
(d. 588/1192) is famous for his M’alimu‘'l ’ulama‘’ wa fihrist kutubu‘sh-Shi'a. | 
It is an important biographical and bibliographical work which includes 
about three hundred titles not mentioned in Abt Ja’far’s Fihrist. His 
Manaqib Al-Abi Talib, comprising an account of Abi Talib’s descendants, 
has been highly praised by Sunni scholars such as Majdu‘d-Din Firiz- 
abadi (d. 817/1415) and Jalalu‘d-Din Suyati (d. 911/1505). Al-Asbab 
watn-nuzul ’ala’ mazhab Ali‘r-Rasul discusses the background to the revela- 
tion of verses on the authority of the Imams. The Mutashabihu'l-Qur‘an 
deals with the mutashabihat (ambiguous verses of the Qur‘an). In his 
Masalibu'n-nawasib he spiritedly refuted the Sunni objections against the 
Shy’ is.374 


371 Zamakhshari was a mu’tazilite scholar. Bayzawi (d, 685 or 692/1286 or 1292) 
condensed it in his Anwdér at-tanzil. 

372 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 2123 [’jaz Husayn, nos. 254, 653, 748, 777, 824, 1960. 
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Ahmad bin ’Ali bin Abi Talib at-Tabarsi (d. around 600/1203-4) 
(not to be confused with Abi ’Ali-Tabarsi) was an historian and Sagqih. 
He wrote a history of the Imams entitled the Tarikhu‘l-aimma. His 
Kitab Fazadilu'z-Zahra is a very profound biography of the Prophet’s 
daughter, Fatima.375 | 

The pride of the seventh century was Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Muhammad 


bin Muhammad bin al-Hasan at-Tiasi. He was a mathematician, an 


astronomer, a philosopher and an expert in exegesis of the Qur‘an, hadis, 
jigh and kalam. He was born in Tas on 11 Jumada I 597/17 February 
1201. He had inherited the perspicacity of ibn Sina or Avicenna (370/ 
980-428/1037) through his ancestors. He obtained his religious educa- 
tion from his father, who was a disciple of Fazlu‘llah bin ’Ali_ bin 
"Ubaydu‘llah al-Husayni ar-Rawandi (d. 585/1189). The latter was a 
disciple of Sharif al-Murtaza. The Khwaja’s teacher in the sciences 
and philosophy was Faridu‘d-Din Damad, a disciple of Sayyid Sadru‘d- 
Din of Sarakhs. . | 

After completing his education, the Khwaja decided to try to strengthen 
Isna *Ashari Shi’ism with the help of Muadu‘d-Din "Alqgami Qummi, 
the prime minister of the last ’Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta’sim (640-656/ 
1242-58). He sent a letter to ’Alqami together with an Arabic gqasida 
praising al-Musta’sim. ’Alqami, however, offered no encouragement to 
the Khwaja. Nevertheless, the Nizari Isma’ili, ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Muhammad 
IIT (618-653/1221-1255), one of the successors to Hasan-i Sabbah (483- 
918/1090-1124) of Alamiit was deeply impressed by the KhwaAja’s reputa- 
tion and invited him to Alamiit. The Mongol depredations had made 
life in that region very precarious, nevertheless the Khwaja moved there. 
The peace and the vast Isma’ili libraries helped him to sharpen his 
intellect. There he translated the Kitabu‘t-tahdrat by the philosopher 
‘Ali ibn Miskuwayh (d. 421/1030) into Persian, dedicated it to 
Amir Nasiru‘d-Din Muhtashim, an Isma’ili da’i (missionary), and entitled 
it the Akhlag-i Nasiri. From the time it was written, to the present, the 
work has been studied both for its socio-ethical and political discussions 
and for its elegant literary style. At the instigation of Khwaja Baha‘u‘d- ° 
Din Muhammad bin Khwaja Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad, the finance 
minister of ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Muhammad, he translated the Samra Batlimiis 
or Ptolemy’s book on astronomy. | 

The last Niz&ri Isma’ili ruler, Ruknu‘d-Din Khwurshah (653-54/ 
1255-56) was unable to repel the Mongol invasion. It is said that the 
Khwaja persuaded Khwurshah to surrender Alamit in 6594/1256. The 
Khwaja entered the service of the Mongol ruler Hulagi. After Hulagii’s 
conquest of Baghdad in 656/1258, the Khwaja visited the holy shrines of 
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the Imams in Iraq and later called on the Shi'i divine Ja’far bin Abu‘l- 
Hasan bin Sa’id of Hilla. 7 | | 
Hulagii settled in Azerbayjan in order to conquer Syria, Egypt and 
Asia Minor. Tabriz and Maragha were developed as his capitals. At 
Maragha the Khwaja founded an observatory. Besides Muslim mathe- 
maticians and astronomers, he invited Chinese astronomers to help him 
organize the observatory. It became the precursor of the earliest European 
observatories of Tycho Brahe and Kepler. Copernicus seems to have learnt 
Tiisi’s researches on plenary motion from ;Greek or Byzantine sources. 
He forestalled problems surrounding Pascal’s triangle. Before his death he 
visited Baghdad. There he died in 672/1274. He was buried at Kazmayn.3%6 
The Khwaja’s works on mathematics and astronomy comprise both 
translations of Greek works into Arabic and original contributions. ‘The 
 Tahrir kitab Usiil al-hindisa wa‘l-hisab al-mansab ila Uglidis is an Arabic 
recension of the Elements by Euclid, who taught at Alexandria during the 
reign of Ptolemy I (306-283 B.C.). Tuasi completed it in 646/1248.3” 
Five years later he translated the Spherics by Theodosius, who flourished 
in the first century B.C. Tiisi wrote the mathematical works, the A7tab 
al-zarb wa‘l qisma and the Jami’u‘l-hisab in Persian. He composed a 
mathematical treatise on the functions of the sector entitled Kashfu‘l-qinad 
’an asrar al-qatta’ in Persian and dedicated it to Shaykh al-Mu’aiyad bin 
Husayn.38 The astronomical researches of Ptolemy were translated 
into Arabic and Persian. One of Ptolemy’s, works was completed by 
Tasi at Maragha in Rajab 663/May 1265. It is entitled Tarjama-t - 
Samara-i Batlamyiis (Batlimis). ‘The. Megale suntaxis, called al-Majisti by 
the Arabs and the Almagest by the Europeans, was translated into Persian 
by Tisi in Shawwal 644/February 1247. The book, entitled Yahrir al- 
Majisti, comprises a system of astronomy and trigonometry.3”? ‘The 
Bist bab dar usturlab by Tisi is a very important work on the astrolabe. 
On the instigation of Hulagi, Tisi commenced compiling the astrono- 
mical tables called the Zij-i I/khani and completed them in 670/1271-72, 
under Hulagi’s successor, Abaqa (663-680/1265-1282). Its first maqala 
(chapter) deals with eras, the second with the movements of the planets 
and the third and fourth are devoted to astrological observations. About 
a dozen more works on astronomy by Tiisi made him one of the greatest 
astronomers of early Islam. He compiled Tansiiq-ndma-i Il-Khani on 
geology, mines and jewels at the instigation of Hulagi in Persian. 
Tasi’s Tahrir kitabu‘l-manazir is a version of Euclid’s Optics. ‘Tusi was 
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deeply interested in questions of optics, both geometrical and physiologi- 
cal.889 In 644/1246-47, he wrote a commentary on the Kitab al-Isharat 
wa't-tanbihat by ibn Sina. The title of Tiasi’s commentary is the Hall 
mushkilat al-Isharat. In it he defended ibn Sina against the attacks made 
by Fakhru‘d-Din Razi (d. 606/1209) in his commentary on Avicenna’s 
Ishaérat. Razi’s commentary is called the Sharh al-Isharat. Rizi also wrote 
the Lubabu‘l-Ishadrat criticising Avicenna’s physics and metaphysics.381 
Tusi’s defence of Avicenna relegated Razi’s works to the background. 
The Talkhis Muhassal by Tiasi is a critical commentary on Muhassal afkar 
al-mutagaddimin wa‘l mut‘akhkhirin min -al-’ulama’ wa‘l hukama‘ wa‘l mutak- 
alltmin, (A Precis of Ideas, Scholars, Philosophers and Mutakallimiin, Ancient 
and Modern) by Fakhru‘d-Din R4zi.382 
Tusi’s Awsafu'l ashraf deals with the various stages of spiritual progress. 
He wrote the Aghaz wa anjam, al-Fusilu‘l-Nasiriyya and the Risala fi khalqu‘l- 
‘amal, on Shi’i beliefs, in Persian. His Arabic works on the same subject 
are entitled the Risdla fi asbat al-Lawhu‘l-Mahfiz, the Kitabu‘l-Hashariyya, 
the Qawd‘idu'l~aqd@id and the Kitab Baqa’i u‘n-nafs. A‘r-Risalat fil faraiz 
_ deals with the Shii laws of inheritance. The Risdla fi asbatul-Wajibu‘l 
Wujiid, in Arabic, comprises a metaphysical discussion on the Necessary 
Being. Ttisi wrote the Nugta‘u‘l-Qudsiyya and the Talkhisu‘l-muhassil in 
Arabic on kalam. Of Tisi’s Shi’i theological works, the Tajridu‘l-’aqa‘id®® 
has become immortal because of the glosses and superglosses on it by 
eminent Shi’i and Sunni scholars. It is divided into six magasid (objec- 
tives or chapters) as follows: (1) Fundamental principles; (2) Substance 
and accident; (3) Proofs of the Creator and His attributes; (4) Prophet- 
hood; (5) Iméma; (6) Resurrection. The work is concise and succinct 
but the commentaries and glosses are most detailed. The most famous 
and one of the earliest commentaries on the Tajridu‘l-’aqa‘id was written 
by the celebrated Jamalu‘d-Din Hasan bin Yisuf bin Mutahhar al- 
Fiilli®*4 in 696/1296. It is entitled Kashfu‘l-murad fi sharh Tajrid i’tigad. 
The Sharhu Tajridu‘l-’aqa‘id by Muhammad b. As’ad al- Yamani at-Tustari 
(d. after 730/1330) is an important Shi’i commentary. The famous Sunni 
scholar, Shamsu‘d-Din Abu‘s-sanaé‘ Mahmid bin *Abdu'r Rahman 
bin Ahmad al-Isfahani al-Hanafi (d. 749/1348), wrote a commentary on 
the Tajrid entitled Tasdidu‘l qawa’id fi Sharh-i Lariat "aga@id. As it is the 
earliest Sunni commentary on the Tajrid, it is known, as the Sharhu‘l- 
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Qadim (The old commentary).285 Sayyid ash-Sharif al-Jazjani (d. 816/ 
1413), the famous scholar of Sunni hadis, figh and kalam at the court of 
Timir (771-807/1370-1405) wrote a gloss on Isfah&ni’s commentary. 
It is called Hashiyatu ’ala‘ hashiyati Sharhi‘t- Tajrid.*86 The Shi’i Ahmad 
bin Masa al-Khiyali (d. after 862/1458) was the author of a short gloss 
on the Tajrid entitled al-Hashiyatu -ala‘t-Tajrid.38? A detailed commentary 
was produced by the astronomer, *Ala‘u‘d-Din ’Ali bin Muhammad 
al-Ojishchi (d. 879/1474), who enjoyed as-high a position among the Sunni 
scholars in the ninth century as Jizjani and Sa’du‘d-Din Mas’iid bin 
‘mar at-Tuftazani (d. 791/1389) occupied before him (Qiushchi). The 
book was called Sharh-i Tajridi‘l-kalam. It is known as the Sharhi‘l-jadid 
(The new commentary). Mulla Jalal Astarabadi, a ShYi ’alzm, wrote 
another commentary, al-Hashiyatu ’ala’ Sharhi‘t- Tajrid li‘l-Qushchi.*° 
Another book on Qiishchi’s commentary was composed by the cele- 
brated Sunni scholar of hadis, figh, kalam and philosophy, Jalalu‘d-Din 
Muhammad bin As’ad a‘s-Siddiqi a‘d-DawwAni (d. 907/1501). It is 
called al-Hashiyatu‘l:qadima ’ala‘ Sharh-Tajrid.°° Dawwani also wrote 
two other glosses on Qiishchi’s commentary. A Sunni at the court of 
the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid II (886-918/ 1481-1512), Mir Sadru‘d-Din 
Aba Nasr Muhammad al-Husayni ash-Shirazi (d. 903/ 1497) by name, 
was the author of a gloss on Dawwani’s second gloss on Qjshchi. He 
dedicated it to Sultan Bayazid IT.*? A gloss on the third chapter in 
Shirazi’s commentary, relating to Idhiyat (Godhead), was written by an 
anonymous scholar. It is entitled al-Hashiyatu ala‘ Sharhi‘t-Tajrid.?* 
Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad bin Ahmad al-Khizri a‘sh-Shi’i (d. 935/ 
1528) wrote a gloss on Magsad II (Ilahiyat) on Qiishchi’s commentary, 
called al-Hashiyatu ’ala’ Sharhi‘t- Tajrid.*° Mirza Jan Habibullah 
a‘sh-Shirazi (d. 994/1585), the famous Sunni scholar of kalam and philo- 
sophy composed a detailed annotation on Dawwéani’s first gloss on 
Qiishchi’s commentary.*™ Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi also produced a 
gloss on Ojishchi's commentary. The gloss on Ojishchi’s commentary 
on the fifth chapter of the Tajrid (Imama) by Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari 
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is a very important work.3% *Abdu‘r-Razzaq bin ’Ali bin Husayn. al- 
Lahiji (d. after 1050/1640) wrote a commentary on the first magqsad of 
at-Tajrid (fundamental principles). It is entitled the Shawariqul Islam.?9? 
The Shvi, Aqa Husayn b. Jamdlu‘d-Din Muhammad al-Khwansari 
(d. 1099/1688) compiled an annotation on DawwaAani, entitled Hashiyat 
u‘l-qadima.3°8 An Indian scholar, Qazi Muhammad Mubarak bin 
Muhammad D4a‘im al-Fariqi al-Gopamawi (d. 1162/1748) wrote a 
commentary on the Dawwani’s Hashiyat u‘l-qadima. 

The numerous commentaries and glosses by almost all the eminent 
Sunni scholars in the two centuries following the death of Tisi show how 
the Tajrid took the scholarly world by storm. In fact the following in- 
tellectual currents and cross-currents crystallised in the Tajrid. 

(a) Mashsha@’i (Islamic peripatetic) philosophy of ibn Sina. ‘ 

(b) Jshragi (Illuminationist theosophy) of Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din 

Yahya Suhrawardi Maqtil (549/1154-587/1191). 

(c) Kalam (scholastic theology). 

(d) Sifism of Muhyi‘d-Din ibn al-’Arabi (560/1165-638/ 1240). 

The greatest of Tisi’s pupil was Qutbu‘d-Din Mahmiid bin Mas’ad 
Shirazi. He died at Tabriz in 710/1311. He was the author of many 
important works but his Durratu‘t-taj li ghurratu‘t Diabaj in Persian, an 
encyclopaedia of science and philosophy made a very deep impact upon 
the scholarly world. It was completed by its author in 705/1305-6 and 
comprises chapters on logic, philosophy, physics, mathematics, Euclid, 
Ptolemy’s Almagest, arithmetic, music, metaphysics, religion and siifism.5°9 

His contemporary Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad bin Mahmid al-Amuli, 
a teacher in al-Sultaniya in Uljaytii’s reign, wasa past-master of sectarian 
polemics. His principal Sunni rival was ’Azudu‘d-Din al-Iji (d. 756/ 
1355). Shamsu‘d-Din completed a part of his encylopaedia entitled the 
Nafa'isu'l-funiin fi °ard‘isu'luyin in Persian in 735/1334-5. In the reign 
of Mahmid Shah Inja ruler of Fars and Iraq (743-58/ 1342-57) the work 
was completed by him and dedicated to an unnamed vizier. The author 
states in his preface that he had devoted his whole life to the pursuit of 
science, and, having visited in his wanderings the eminent scholars, had 
availed himself of their teaching in every branch of knowledge, and 
written special works on several sciences.499 The Nafa‘isu‘l-funin is divided 
into two qisms (parts). The first chapter of the first part comprises a 
discussion on the literary sciences’ including discussion on epistolary 
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compositions and on collection of revenue and account-keeping. The 
second chapter deals with legal sciences including discussions on dialec- 
tics and forms of contracts and legal instruments. The third chapter deals 
with siifism including a discussion on futiwwa. The fourth chapter deals 
with the branches of conversational knowledge including discussions 
on history, biography and genealogy. | ar 

The first chapter of the second part deals with practical philosophy 
including discussions on ethics, the government of the family and the 
government of the city. The second chapter deals with speculative 
philosophy including discussion on logic, introduction to metaphysics, 
mysticism and physics. The third chapter dealing with mathematics 
discusses geometry, astronomy, arithmetic and music. The fourth 
chapter deals with medicine, alchemy, magic, interpretation of dreams, 
physiognomy, astrology, properties of natural objects, veterinary, falconry, 
agriculture, the art of holding the breath and other austerities practised 
by the Indian yogis. The fifth chapter on the branches of mathematics 
comprises discussions on spherology, optics, knowledge of the intermedi- 
aries in mathematical course such as Euclid and Almagest, practical 
arithmetic, algebra, surveying, constellations, compilation of almanacs 
and astrolabe, geography, numerical diagrams, mechanics, art of divi- 
nation and games. 

Among the seventh century Sh?i scholars, two more deserve a special 
mention. One of them was Najmu‘d-Din Abu‘l Qasim Ja’far bin Muh- 
ammad Yahya bin Sa’id al-Hilli (d. 676/1277), known as Muhaqqiq-i 
Awwal (the first savant) and Muhaqgqiq Hilli (the savant of Hilla). He 

was so greatly respected that even Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi travelled to Hilla 
from Baghdad to call on him and participated in the discussion on qibla 
in his Shara’i u‘l-Islam.2°t Some twelve works by Ja’far Hilli are impor- 
tant contributions to the literature on ShYi figh. It was, however, the 
Shar@i u‘l-Islam which was the most popular and many eminent scholars 
commented on it.“02 The most famous and detailed commentary was 
compiled by Zaynu‘d-Din bin ’Ali bin Ahmad bin Muhammad a‘sh- 
‘Shahidu‘s Sani (d. 966/1558). It is entitled the Masaliku‘l-afham.* 
Another commentator was Muhammad bin ’Ali bin al-Husayn al- 
Masawi al-’Amili (d. 1009/1600), who wrote the Madariku‘l-ahkam fi 
shark Shar@iu‘l-Islam in three volumes. Ali bin ’Abu‘l-’Alal-Kurki_ 
(d. 940/1533 or 945/1538) wrote a gloss on the difficult points in the 
Shar@i u‘l-Islam and called it the Hashiya ’ala‘ Shara’s u‘l-Islam.*°8 Many 
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other commentaries were also written. Allama Hilli himself compiled an 
abridgement of the Shara’i u‘l-Islam and entitled it al-Mukhtasaru‘n-Nafv’ 4° 

The other notable scholar was ’Ali bin Masa bin Ja’far bin Muhammad 
bin Ta’iis al-Husayni (d. 664/1265-66). He was an historian and a Sagqih. 
He compiled more than a dozen volumes on prayers and invocations for 
various occasions, as recommended by the Imams. He wrote a history 
of the caliphs and the biographies of the Imams. He was also the author 
of a commentary on the Nahj al-balagha. An important book on kalam 
written by him is entitled al-Tara‘if fi marifat mazhabu't Tawa'if.2? His 
son, “Ali bin ’Ali known as ibn Ta’as was the author of a book of prayers 
called the Zawa’idu‘l-fawa‘id.4°8 

Other writers included Ahmad bin Musa bin Jafar bin Muhammad 
bin Ta’as al-’Alwi (d. 673/1274-75), who was a scholar of kalam, figh, 
ShVi theology and rijal (biographies). His Hallu‘l-ishkal Si ma’ rifatu'r-rijal, 
compiled in Rabi’ I 644/July 1246, summarises the ryjal works of an- 
Najashi, Abi Ja’far and Ahmad bin Husayn al-Ghaza‘iri.409 

Another writer, Kamélu‘d-Din Misam al-Bahrani (d. 679/1280-81) 
was a disciple of ’Ali bin Sulayman al-Bahrani, the author of a philoso- 
phical work entitled al-Isharat fi‘l-hikmatu‘n Nazariyya. Misam bin ’Ali 
was a philosopher and a scholar of kalam who wrote in a polished and 
elegant Arabic literary style. He wrote a commentary of the Nahj al- 
balagha, the Ishérat and on Imam ’Ali’s poems. He was the author of a 
treatise on kalém and the imama.“ Another author, Shaykh Raziu‘d-Din 
Muhammad bin al-Hasan al-Astarabadi (d. 686/1287-88) was an eminent 
grammarian. His Sharhu‘l-kafiyya on nahw (syntax) is a very important 
work,411 

The early eighth century Hijra saw considerable development in Shi’i 
intellectual activity. The main incentive arose from the conversion of 
the Il-Khanid, Mahmid Ghazin (694-703/ 1295-1304) to Islam. The 
famous sift, Shaykh Ibrahim, who converted him, and the Shafi’i scholars 
devoted to ’Ali, planted a love for Imam ’Ali and the Prophet’s family 
in Ghazan Khan. In the state records of Ghazan’s time. ’Ali and his 
successors are mentioned first, then follow the names of the princes of 
the blood. Ghazan founded many hostels for the Sayyids and established 
endowments for them.t!2 Muhammad Khudabanda Uljayti’s (703- 
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717/1304-1317) conversion to Shi’ism stepped up both Shi’i intellectual 
activity and religious propaganda. The circumstances surrounding this 
conversion have been discussed by Hafiz Abra in the Zayl-i Fami'u't- 
tawarikh-i Rashidi. According to him, Uljayti’s stay in Khurasan had 
made him a Hanafi. After his accession to the throne, therefore, he 
fostered the development of Hanafi figh. The Shafi'i leaders in Uljayti’s 
court were frustrated. The influence of their leaders, such as the historian 
Khwaja Rashidu‘d-Din Fazlu‘llah and Qazi Nizamu‘d-Din -Abdu‘l 
Malik of Maragha, made Uljayti’s court a battle-field between the 
Hanafis and the Shaf’is. Their wranglings appalled the newly converted 
Mongol nobility. They began to voice their resentment at exchanging 
the laws of Chingiz for those of the Arabs. Uljayta, however, kept his 
temper.*!8 His predicament was resolved by the Shi’i noblemen at his 
court who urged him to invite the Shf'i *ylamaé to join him. At their 
suggestion, Hasan bin Yusuf bin ’Ali bin Mutahhar, known as Jamalu‘d- 
Din ’Allama Hilli was invited to court. 

In the ensuing polemical discussions with ’Allama Hilli, the Sunni 
>ulama‘ were unable to justify their belief in the caliphate. On the subject 
of figh, Allama Halli successfully demonstrated that all the four schools 
of Sunni law had developed at least a century later than the Shi’i codes. 
Only the Shi’i Ja’fariyya law was imbued with the true traditions of the 
Prophet and the Qur‘an.“* Before long, Uljayti was convinced that at 
least the Shi’i divorce law was more practical and discouraged easy 
divorce. It is said that before Uljayta was formally converted to Shi’ism, 
he had divorced his dearly loved wife by repeating the appropriate words 
three times in a fit of temper. Uljaytu regretted this action but all the 
authorities of the four schools of Sunni law required that she should be 
married to someone else and the marriage be consummated. Her husband 
could then divorce her and only then Uljayta could re-marry her. Only 
Shi’i law required confirmation and re-confirmation of the intention to 
divorce on three separate occasions. In about 709/1309-10, Uljaytu 
grew convinced of the truth of Shi’i theology and Shi’ism became the 
state religion.“45 In 716/1317, the amir of Mecca made a pact with 
Uljaytai to follow a policy favouring the Shiis.*!® 

Hilli wrote the Nahju‘l-haqq wa kashfu's-sidq to refute the Sunni doctrines 
and legal system.‘!?7 He was also the author of the Minhaju‘l karama fi 
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ma’rifa al-Iméma. Both works were dedicated to Uljayta. In his preface 
to the Minhaju‘l- karama, drawing upon the Prophet’s tradition that those 
who did not learn about their contemporary Imam, died in a state similar 
to pre-Islamic days, he claimed that his book was designed to emphasise 
the basic Islamic teachings and the pivotal position of the doctrine of 
imaéma. The first chapter deals with the attitude of various Islamic sects 
towards the imama. The second chapter reiterates the necessity of obedience 
to the Imamiyya faith. The third chapter demonstrates ’Ali’s right to 
succeed the Prophet. The fourth outlines the history of the twelve Imams 
and the fifth marshalls arguments regarding the usurpation of the caliphate 
by the Prophet’s immediate successors.*!8 

‘Allama Hilli (Hasan bin Yiasuf bin ’Ali bin Mutahhar al-Hilli) was 
born on 19 Ramazan 648/15 December 1250. He was taught religious 
studies by his own father, Shaykh Sadidu‘d-Din Yasuf bin Mutahhar, 
and the Muhaqqiq Awwal, Najmu‘d-Din Abu‘l Oasim Ja’far bin Sa’id 
Hilli. He studied philosophy and the sciences under Khwaja Nasiru‘d- 
Din Tisi.”® Al-Hilli wrote more than seventy books. They cover 
Qur“anic exegesis, hadis, figh, kalam, ryal (biography), philosophy, rhetoric 
and linguistics. In the Nahju‘l-haqq wa kashfu' s-sidg,4”° Hilli summarized 
at-Tibyan by Abii Ja’far and the K, ashshaf by Zamakhshari. The Istigsau‘l- 
vtibar fi tahrir ma’aniu‘l-akhbar by him deals with hadis criticism and points 
out its importance to the Usiilis.422 The Misbahu‘l-anwar is a classified 
collection of ahddis on the Ahl al-bayt. The classification is based on 
the division of the problems of figh.422 The Mubadi’‘l-wusial Si *ilmu'l-usil 
is a collection of all the important problems of usil al-figh.428 The 
Tahzibu‘l-wusiil ila ’ilmu‘l-usail comprises a concise discussion on the prin- 
ciples of Shi’i figh.4#4 Many important scholars wrote commentaries on it. 
The one. by Amidu‘d-Din ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib bin Muhammad al-Hiili 
(d. 754/1353) is entitled the Munyatu‘l labib fi Sharhi‘t-tahzib.42° The 
same author wrote another commentary on the Tahzib entitled the 
Ghayatu'l-badi’ fi sharhi‘l mabadi.4 In 682 /1283 Hilli wrote the Muntahiu‘l- 
matlab fi tahgigil mazhab on Shi’i Sigh.” In 696/1296, he produced the © 
Irshadu‘l-azhan ilé ahkami‘l-imam, comprising a discussion on some 15,000 
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problems of figh.*%8 In the following year Hilli wrote the Tahriru‘l ahkamu‘ sh- 
Shari’a on Shi’i figh, mainly to help the mujtahids.4#° It contains a detailed 
analysis of the author’s own fatwas as does the Qawa‘idu‘l ahkam fi ma’ rifatu' l- 
halal wa‘l-harém.*2° Hilli’s son, Fakhru‘d-Din Muhammad bin Hasan 
al-Hilli (d. 771/1370), wrote a commentary on this.4%1. In 708/1308, 
Hilli compiled the Mukhtalifu'sh Shi’a fi ahkamu‘ sh Shari’a. It discusses 
the controversies among the ’ulama‘ on the problems of figh and gives the 
author’s own fatwas.? Al Fakhariyya fi ma’ rifati‘n-niyah concentrates on 
the importance of intention in Shii law.“° The Tazkiratu‘l-fugahda, 
compiled in 714/1314, is an encyclopaedia of fatwas.* It also outlines 
the factors which led jurists to issue them. The Tabsiratu‘l mut allamin 
fi ahkami‘d-Din is a summary of a portion of the Minhaju‘s Salah fi tkhtisari‘l 
misbah by Shaykhi‘t-Ta‘ifa Abii Ja’far.% Hilli’s Talkhisu'l maram fi 
ma’rifati‘l-ahkam summarises fatwas on various problems.** Al-Babu'l- 
Hadi ’Ashr is an appendix to the Minhaju‘s-Salah fi ikhtisari‘l misbah by 
Muhammad bin Hasan at-Tasi (d. 460/1067). The original is divided 
into ten chapters while Hilli’s Babu‘l-Hadi ’Ashr contains eleven.**” 
Mawlana al-Miqdad b. ’Abdu‘llah b. Muhammad (d. after 826/1423) 
wrote a commentary on this known as the Sharhi‘l-babu'l hadi ’ashr an- 
Naf’ Yawmu‘l-hashr or simply, an-Naf’.** The Nahju'l mustarshidin*®® by 
Jamflu‘d-Din Hasan Hilli deals with the principles of Shi’i theology. 

Hilli wrote several works on kalam. The most important ones include 
the Tasliku‘n-nafs ila hazratu‘l-quds, the Risdla fz khalfu‘l a’mal al-Mubahi- 
satu's-Sunniya wa'l-ma@arizatu'n Nasiriya, Minhqju'l-hidaya wa mi rajud- 
daraya and Nihayatu‘l-maram fi *ilmi‘l-kaldm. Hilli’s most profound coniri- 
bution to the imama controversy is the Kitabu‘l-alfayn al-fariq baynu'l- 
Haqq wa‘l maynn.“ It was completed in 712/1312. Its first one thousand 
arguments support ’Ali’s claim to the caliphate and the remaining thou- 
sand refute the arguments which Sunnis marshal in the defence of the 
caliphate of the Prophet’s first three successors. 

Hilli wrote a book on Shi'i rijal (biographies) entitled the Khuldsatu‘l- 
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aqwal fi ma’rifatu‘r-rijal,““' containing an account of those Shi’i traditionists 
he believed to be authentic. It also details the ones he rejected as un- 
reliable. Hilli wrote a comprehensive work on rijal entitled the Kashfu'l- 
magal fi ma’rifatu‘r-rijal*® and later produced its abridged version. He 
also wrote a philosophical work analysing the contributions of early 
philosophers. It is entitled al-Maqamat i'l mabahisat ma’al-hukamai‘s- 
sdbigin.@® His Kashfu'l-khafa’ min Kitabu‘sh Shifa’ elaborates upon the 
spiritual elements in Avicenna’s Kitabu‘sh Shifa.444 The Kashfu‘l-makniin 
min Kitabu‘l-Qaniin concentrates on the spiritual elements in Avicenna’s 
Cannon.“48 His al-Muhakimat bayn Shara@’i al-Isharat is designed to adjudi- 
cate between commentaries of the Isharat by Fakhru‘d-Din Razi and 
Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi.446 | 

Hilli outlived Uljayti whose successor, Aba Sa’id, (717-736/1317- 
1335), was a Sunni. Hilli’s enthusiasm for strengthening Shi’ism, however, 
did not wane but, on 21 Muharram 726/28 December 1325, he died at 
Hilla. His son, Muhammad bin al-Hasan, known as Fakhru‘l-Muha- 
qqiqin (d. 771/1369-70), was also a distinguished scholar. Hilli had 
written several books at his instigation. Muhammad was also an author 
and wrote commentaries on some of his father’s important works. 

One of Hasan bin Yisuf al-Hilli’s disciples, Qutbu‘d-Din Muhammad 
bin Muhammad ar-Razi al-Buwayhi, was a logician, philosopher and 
an expert in Qur“anic exegesis. He had also been one of Abii Ja’far’s 
students. During the political turmoil in the wake of Sultan Abia Sa’id’s 
death, Qutbu‘d-Din moved to Damascus. There the Shafi’i fagih, Shaykh 
Taqiu‘d-Din Subki (d. 756/1355), continually harassed him but he 
maintained his equanimity. On 12 Zu‘lqa’da 766/31 July 1365, he died 
in Damascus.*? | | 

Qutbu‘d-Din dedicated his works on logic, Sharh Shamsiyya and Sharh 
Matalr’, to Sultan Abi Sa’id’s prime minister, Khwaja Ghiyasu‘d-Din 
Muhammad, the son of Khwaja Rashidu‘d-Din Fazlu‘llah. While he 
was still a student he wrote al-Hawashi al-Qutbiyya on logic and, after 
his move to Damascus, he re-wrote it. This treatise, al-Quibiyya, became 
very famous.“ Both Sunni and Shi’i scholars wrote commentaries on it. 
Among the seventeenth century commentators, the most famous was 
the Sunni scholar at the courts of Shahjahan and Awrangzib, Mir Muham- 
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mad Zahid Harawi (d. 1111 /1699-1700). At the end of Jumada 755/ 
May-June 1354, Qutbu‘d-Din Riazi completed his famous work al-Muha- 
kimat.422 It seeks to arbitrate between the commentaries on al-Isharat 
by Fakhru‘d-Din Razi and Nasiru‘d-Din Tusi. 
The seventh and eighth centuries of hijra are marked by the crystalli- 
zation of the intellectual movement initiated by Nasiru‘d-Din Tusi 
designed to integrate the peripatetic philosophy of Avicenna, the sifism 
of Muhyi‘d-Din ibn al-’Arabi (560/1165-638/1240) and the illuminated 
wisdom of Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Yahya Maatil (549/1154-587/1191) 
with Shi’i’irfan (gnostic) traditions. The leading figure in this movement 
was Haydar bin al-’Abidi al-Husayni as-Safi al-Amuli (d. after 787/ 
1385-86). He left Amul for Baghdad to visit the holy shrines of the Imams 
in Iraq. In Baghdad he became a disciple of Shaykh Muhaqqiq Fakhru‘d- 
Din Muhammad bin al-Mutahhar Hilli and of Mawlana Nasiru‘d-Din 
Qashani.*** He wrote the Fami’u‘l-Haqa‘ig at the instance of Mawlana 
Fakhru‘d-Din. The work reiterates the fact that °Ali’s quietist role in the 
reign of the first three successors of the Prophet Muhammad did not 
amount to his helplessness. In his Fami’u' l-asrar wa manbaul Anwar 
designed to reconcile orthodox Shi’ism with sifism, Amuli re-asserts the 
same point of view.“ He heavily drew upon the Sharh Nahj al-balagha 
by Misam Bahrani and the Minhaju‘l-Karama by Hilli. According to 
Haydar Amuli the sifis were essentially Shi’is who had drunk deep at 
the fountain of Divine mysteries.** Amuli’s Kashkil fi bayan majara °ala ar- 
Rasal describes the tragedies suffered by the Prophet’s descendants and 
spells out the causes of the ill-feeling and dissension between the ShVis 
and Sunnis.*°* | 
. The eighth century was marked by the martyrdom of an eminent *dlim, 
Aba ?Abdu‘llah Muhammad bin Makki bin Muhammad bin Hamid 
al-Amuli. He was one of Shaykh Fakhru‘d-Din’s disciples and had also 
studied under Qutbu‘d-Din Muhammad Razi. His fame in Syria prompt- 
ed Sultan ’Ali Mu‘iyyad, the Shi’i governor of Khurasan, to invite him 
to court. Aba ’Abdu'‘llah refused but sent the Sultan a gift of his book 
al-Lum’ atu‘ d-Dimishqiyya, comprising his own fatwas. Then, one of Mu- 
hammad’s classmates, who had become the chief gazi of Damascus, grew 
jealous of him. He accused Muhammad, who pretended to be a Shafi, 
of Shi’ism and obtained orders for his execution from the Sunni ruler 
of Syria. On 19 Jumada I 786/9 July 1384, Aba ’Abdu‘llah Muhammad > 
was executed. He was known as the Shahid-i Awwal (the first martyr). 
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The series started from the eighth century; the previous martyr ’ulama‘ 
were ignored. Abii Abdu ‘llah (Shahid-i Awwal) wrote books on tafsir, ahadis 
and jigh but the latter was his favourite subject.453 

Ad-Durisu‘sh Shari’a fi fighi‘l-Imamiyyat®4 by Shahid-i Awwal comprises 
the author’s lectures on Shi’i figh. His al-Bayan*®5 is a popular work on 
figh. In his al-Alfiyya, Shahid-i Awwal answered one thousand questions 
on the rules for namaz (prayer) according to Shri jigh.*® A commentary 
on it was produced by Husayn bin ’Ali bin Abi Barwal, a pupil of Abu‘l- 
Hasan ’*Ali bin *Abdu‘l-’Ala‘ al-Kurki (d. 945/1538).457 The Shahid-i 
Awwal also compiled a short treatise on Sh¥i. forms of prayer called the 
Nafaliyya. His Fami’u'l-bayn min fawa@ idu sh Sharahayn consolidates commen- 
taries on the Tahzibu‘l-wusal ila ?ilmil Usail by Hasan bin Yiisuf al-Hilli. 

In 810/1407-8 Ahmad bin ’Abdu‘llah bin Muhammad bin “Ali bin al- 
Hlusayn al-Bahrani a contemporary of Shaykh Miqdad died. His 
exegeses on the Qur‘an discuss the problems of nasikh (a verse abrogating 
another) and mansitkh (a verse abrogated by another) competently.48 
In 813/1410-11 Hafiz Raziu‘d-Din Rajab bin Muhammad bin Rajab 
al-Bursi, wrote the Mashdariqu‘l-anwar.%® He also produced the Lawdéami’ 
anwar al-tamjid wa jawami’ u‘l-asrar.6° Both works embody Shi'i *irfan 
(gnostic) traditions. Another writer, Miqdad bin ’Abdu‘llah bin Muh- 
ammad bin al-Husayn bin Muhammad al-Sa’idi al-Hilli al-Asadi (d. 
826/1422-23), wrote books on figh and kalam. Jamalu‘d-Din Abu‘l-’Abbas 
Ahmad bin Fahad al-Hilli (died c. 841/ 1437-38) was a prolific author. 
Khizr bin Muhammad bin ’Ali ar-Razi (died c. 850/1446-47), Muflih 
bin al-Husayn as-Sammiri (d. after 873/ 1468-69) and Zaynu‘d-Din 
"Ali bin Yunus al-Bay4zi al-’Amili (d. 877/1472-73) made important 
contributions to Shi’i religious literature. Muhammad bin Hasan bin 
[brahim bin Fazil bin Abi Jamhir Shaybani al-Ahsa‘i (d. after 899/ 
1493-94) reinforced the kalém traditions in his works. He was the author — 
of the Masaliku'l ilham fi ’ilmi‘l-kalam.41 He wrote a commentary on 
al-Bab al-hadi al-ashr*®? and on Zadu‘l-musdfirin.4°8 

Early in his reign, Husayn Bayqara (875-912/1470-1506) who ruled 
Khurasan from his capital Hirat, decided to introduce the names of the 
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twelve Imaims into the khutba.*6¢ This amounted to making Isna 
Ashari Shi’ism the state religion. He invited Sayyid ’Ali al-Wa’1z al- 

- QA‘ini, a distinguished orator from Khurdsan to deliver the khutba. 
The Sunni mob in Hirat, however, dragged the Sayyid from the pulpit 
and severely manhandled him. The Sultan’s prime minister, Mir ’Ali . 
Shir NiwA‘4 also applied pressure and Sultan Husayn Bayqara was forced 
to rescind his decision.*® 

The tenth century ‘hijra Shi’i scholars also made considerable contri- 
butions to Shi’'i religious literature. [brahim b. ?Alj al-Hasan al-’Amili 
Kif’'ami, known as Shaykh Taqiu‘d-Din (d. 905/1499-1500) compiled 
handbooks of invocations to God.*66 Another writer, "Ali bin’ ’Abdu'‘l- 
>Aly al-Kurki, known as ash-Shaykh Zaynu‘d-Din (d. 940/1533-4) wrote 
about a dozen books on _/figh.‘® Sayyidu‘l-Hukama‘ (the leader of 
hakims), Amir Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad Shirazi (d. 903/1497-98) the 
founder of the Madrasa Mansiriyya was a very famous teacher and the 
author of the glosses and commentaries on the philosophical and kalam 
works such as the Tajrid, Matali’. He was the author of a treatise on the 
rainbow.488 He dedicated his Jawahir-nama on minerals and jewels to 
Uziim Hasan of the Aq-qoyiinli (858-82/1454-78). 

The greatest scholar of the century was his son Amir Ghiyasu‘d-Din 
Mansar Shirazi. He was a precocious child. He studied under his father, 
Amir Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad. When he was only fourteen years old, | 
he challenged the celebrated philosopher, Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani (830/ 
1427-908/1502-3), to a religious discussion. At the age of twenty he 
completed his education having mastered peripatetic (mashsh@i) philoso- 
phy, illuminationist (ishraqi) theosophy and both Sunni and Shi’i religious 
literature. Shah Tahmasp Safawi (930-984/1524-1576) appointed him his 
sadr (principal religious dignitary) but Shaykh ’Ali Abdu‘l-’Ali Kurki, the 

\great mujtahid, disliked Amir and accused him of being irreligious. The 
breath of gossip fanned their disputes. Finally, when both were involved in 
an argument at court, the Shah sided with the Shaykh. The Amir, there- 
fore, resigned. He returned to Shiraz, where, in 948/1541-42, he died. 

Qazi Naru ‘llah Shustari, who thoroughly studied the Amir’s works, 
says that he initially read Amir Ghiyasu‘d-Din’s Kitab Hujjatu‘l-kalam, 
which contradicted Ghazali’s theories on resurrection. ‘The Qazi goes on 
to say that Amir wrote two treatises: one arbitrated between the commen- 
taries on the Tajridu‘l-’aga‘id by Mir Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad and 
Mulla Jalalu‘d-Din Muhammad Dawwani, the other compared the 
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commentators on Sharh Matali’? and Hashiyya Sharh’Uzdi. He also com- 
posed a commentary on the Hayakilu‘n-nir by Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din 
Suhrawardi Maqtil. His commentary on his father’s treatise, Asbat 
Wajib, deals with *irfan (gnosis). The Ta’dilu‘l-mizan is an abridgement 
of the Shifa‘, on logic, and the Mi’yaru‘l-afkaér is a shortened version 
of the Ta’dilu‘l-mizan. He wrote the Lawdémi’ and the Ma arij answering 
the astronomical problems in the Mahazat-i Shahi, at the age of eighteen. 
His other astronomical work is called the Kitab Safir. The Kitab LTajrid 
comprises a very learned and concise discussion on the problems of 
philosophy and hikma. He was also the author of a treatise on the qibla 
(direction facing Ka’ba in Mecca). He wrote a book on medicine too, 
entitled the Ma’alimu‘sh Shifa‘ and an abridged version called the Shafiyya. 
He was the author of glosses on the Ildahiyyat (Divinity) section of the 
Shifa’, the Kitab al-Isharat, the Sharh Hikmatu‘l-’ayn and parts of the 
Tafsir Kashshaf. He produced treatises contradicting Dawwani’s books, 
Hlashiyya-i Shamsiyya, Hashiyya-t Tahzib, Miziju'l-ulam and Risala Kura. 
He refuted Dawwini’s theories on creation in al-Lamhatu‘l mulhiga and 
wrote al-Lam’atu‘l-kashifa as well. He wrote treatises on the correct deter- 
mination of cardinal points, the Necessary Being, entitled the Asbat Waytb, 
and on ‘irfan, called the Kitab Magdlatu‘l-’arifin. His Akhlag-i Mansari 
deals with ethics. The Risala Qdaniinu‘s saltanat by him discusses kingship 
and administration. Qazi Niru‘llih comments that this list does not 


include the works he himself did not study. The Kitab Riyazu‘r-Rizwan 


dealing with ahadis and the Kitab Isaés on mathematics were also popular 
but the Qazi had no access to them. 

Amir Ghiyasu‘d-Din was also critical of his contemporaries, Mulla 
Abu‘l Hasan Kashi and Mulla Mirza Jan Shirazi. Scholars found it 
very easy to plagiarise the Amir’s works. Because of their terse style and 
profound discussions, they were generally unknown and plagiarism was 
not difficult. As a sadr, he drafted some important diplomatic corres- 
pondence for the Shah.*6® On one occasion the Ottoman Sultan wrote to 
the Shah requesting him to explain why he permitted people to condemn 
the first three caliphs following the Prophet and allowed people to pros- 
trate themselves before him. The Shah ordered the Amir to draft a short 
and terse reply. The Amir wrote, “The first three successors to the 
Prophet were the servants of our (Shah’s) great grandfather (Prophet 
Muhammad). As these people bear no relationship to you, why do you 
bother to defend them? Secondly, people do not prostrate themselves 
before us. They prostrate themselves before God, thanking Him for giving 
them a pro-Shi’i and an anti-Sunni ruler, who is a bulwark of strength 
to their faith.” 
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The Amir was an excellent teacher. His students both in Iran and 
India made singular contributions to the intellectual and spiritual tradi- 
tions of their contemporaries. The Amir’s works are the water-shed 
between the thought of the scholars of earlier and later centuries. He 
reorientated the hikma traditions in which the spiritual teachings of 
Imam ’Ali and his successors were reconciled with Greek philosophy, 
ancient Persian and Hermetic doctrines. The hakims or sages of this 
tradition, combined intellectual intuition and illumination (zawg and 
ishrag) with reason (istidlal) and revelation. This synthesis increased the 
popularity of Shi’ism. 

To conclude this account of the tenth century intellectuals, we should 
mention Zaynu‘d-Din bin ’Ali of Jabal al-’Amil. His intellectual legacy 
survived in subsequent centuries through his talented sons, grandsons | 
and disciples. He was born on 13 Shawwal 911/8 March 1506. In 944/ 
1537-38, he was acknowledged as a mujtahid and his books became very 
popular. Before long the Sunni ‘ulama‘ decided he should be eliminated. 
On 5 Rabi’ I 965/26 December 1557, he was taken captive on the orders 
of the Ottoman Sultan, Sulayman IT (926/ 1520-974/1566) in the sacred 
mosque in Mecca. He was imprisoned for about one and a half months 
in a house in Mecca and then taken by boat to Constantinople. Before 
reaching his destination he was killed and, in early 966/1558, his dead 
‘body was thrown into the sea. He came to be known as Shahid-i Sani*”® 
(the second martyr). . 

Sixty-three titles of his books are known. Some of them are on fafsir, 
hadis and kalam but an overwhelmingly large number deal with figh. He 
wrote commentaries and glosses on the works of Shahid-i Awwal in order 
to make them more popular, as well as on other classical Shi’?i works. 
In Zu‘lqa’da 939/May-June 1533, he completed the Rawz al-jinan fi 
sharh Irshadu‘l-azhan47 It is a commentary on the Irshadu‘l-azhan by 

Hasan bin Yasuf al-Mutahhar al-Hilli and is a very valuable contribution 
to Shii figh. In Shawwal 953/December 1546, he produced a book on 
the rules for the performance of pilgrimage, entitled the Mandasiku‘l-Hajj 
al-kabira.472 Next year, after the death of his son Mahmid, he compiled 
the Musakkinu‘l-fu'ad, comprising a description of such traditions and 
ethico-religious teachings as console a grief-stricken heart.478 In Muh- 
arram 955/February 1548, he completed the Tamhidu'l-qawa’id al-Usiliyya, 
an important work for the guidance of mujtahids.*44 Two years later he 
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completed a‘r-Rawzaiu‘l-bahiyya, a commentary on al-Luma‘tu'd-Dimish- 
quyya by Shahid-i Awwal.45 A‘r-Rawzatu‘l-bahiyya achieved considerable 
fame among the advanced scholars of figh and several scholars wrote 
commentaries and glosses on it.478 In 959/1551, he completed a pioneering 
work called al-Bidaya. It discusses the principles of Shi’i traditions. Later 
he himself wrote a commentary on it entitled the Sharhu‘l-bidaya fi °ilmi‘d- 
dardya.*”” The same year saw the completion of his two other works on 
figh, the Riséla fi tayaqqunu‘t-tahara*8, on ceremonial purity, and the 
Risala fi hukm maul bi‘ar bi‘l-mulaqat*?® on. the rules relating to the puri- 
fication of polluted well-water. In Safar 959/February 1552, he wrote 
the Risdla fi salate‘l-Fum’a, a treatise on rules for congregational prayers.48¢ 
In 964/1556, he completed his famous commentary on the Shard’iu‘l- 
Islam by Jafar bin Sa’id al-Hilli, called the Masaliku‘l-afhém.*8! This 
work is the epitome of Shi’i figh. 

Shi'i scholarship in the first millennium of the fitjra era developed 
during a time of inhuman persecution by the ruling powers. There 
were a few short respites under the Biyid, Ilkhanid and some Shi’s 
princes from northern Iran. The Safawid (907/1501-1145/1732) patronage 
in Iran made the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries favourable to the 
blossoming of Shii religious and intellectual traditions. The most out- 
standing scholar at this time was Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Muhammad 
ibn Husayn ibn ’Abdu‘s-Samad al-Harisi al-’Amili, known as Shaykh 
Baha‘i. His father, Shaykh Husayn, was a disciple of the Shahid-i Sani, 
Shaykh Zaynu‘d-Din. After his teacher’s demise, Shaykh Husayn moved 
from his ancestral home, Jabal ’Amil, to Iran, taking his son Shaykh 
Baha‘i, who was born on 17 Muharram 953/20 March 1546. Shaykh 
Baha‘i became expert in all branches of religious scholarship, mathema- 
tics and medicine. The Shi’i ’irfan (gnosis) traditions were crystallised in 
his works, such as the Kashkil (The Beggar’s Bowl), a miscellany of 
stories and verses, and the Persian poetical works such as the Nan wa 
Halwa (Bread and Sweetmeats) and the Shir wa Shakar (Milk and Sugar). 
He succeeded in these works in inadvertently impregnating the Sunni 
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477 Salar Jung, nos. 911-13. 

478 Ijaz Husayn, no. 1324. 
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scholars with Shi'i ’irfan traditions. Shaykh Baha‘i died on 12 Shawwal 
1031/18 October 1622.18? | 

The religious writings of Mulla Muhammad Taqi Majlisi (d. 1070/ 
1659-60) and his son, Mulla Muhammad Baqir Majlisi (d. 1111/1699- 
1700), preserve the religious scholarship of the first millennium of the 
hijra era. ‘These religio-philosophical traditions were re-invigorated by 
Mir Muhammad Baqir of Astarabad, known as Mir Damad (d. 1041/ 
1631-32) and Mulla Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrahim of Shiraz, 
known. as Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640-41). Mulla Sadra was a disciple 
of both Shaykh-i Baha‘i and Mir Damad. Muhammad ibn Murtaza 
of Kashan, commonly known as Mulla Muhsin-i Fayz Kashani (d. 
1090/1680), was a pupil and son-in-law of Mulla Sadra. He was a poet 
and a prolific author. According to the Qisasu‘l-"ulama*, he was an 
Akhbari and an admirer of ibnu‘l-’Arabi’s school. Mulla > Abdu‘r-Razzaq-i 
Lahiji, also a pupil and son-in-law of Mulla Sadra, obtained immortality 
through his philosophical treatises in Persian, the Gawhar-t Murad and the 
Sarmaya-i iman. These works left an indelible mark on Indian Shvi scholar- 
ship in both the religious and scientific spheres and went a long way to 
making Indian Shi’i ‘ntellectual traditions unique. We shall be discussing 
some of these authors in the second volume. 


482 ’Alam Ara-i Abbasi, I, pp. 155-56; Qisasu‘l-’ulama‘, II, pp. 20-31. 
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Shi’ism in Northern Indig 


The Shansabani Shr'is 

The early history of the penetration of Islam into the Indian sub- 
continent is shrouded in myths and legends. Be that as it may, the Arab 
merchants who had embraced Islam introduced their new faith to the 
Indian coastal regions and islands in the South in the life time of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The conquest of Iraq and Iran in the reign of 
the second Caliph "Umar opened the flood gate of incursions into Bali- 
chistan and into the Sind ports. Markan in Baliichistan came to be the 
base of further incursions. During the caliphate of ’Ali ibn Abi Talib 
the Arab armies crossed the Sind frontiers. Sistan was seized and its 
administration was reorganized. A section of the Jats of Sind had deve- 
loped a deep devotion to ’Ali. Some members of the Jat community 
embarrassed ’Ali by attributing Divinity to the Imam. The concepts of 
the Divine incarnation from their Hindu background made them members 
of the Shi’i Ghulat. From the caliphate of Ali, Shi’ism began to pene- 
trate into Sind?, 7 

According to Minhaj Siraj, the author of the Tabagat-i Nasiri Shansab 
the ancestor of the Ghirid conquerors of northern India embraced 
Islam at the hands of Imam ’Aliibn Abi Talib. He js said to have made 
a covenant of loyalty with ’Ali and obtained a standard from him. 
At the coronation ceremony of the new ruler of the dynasty, the covenant 
written by ’Ali ibn Abi Talib was handed over to the new ruler and he 
pledged to comply with its conditions. They were ’Ali’s devotees (mawaéli- 
t-"Ali) and the love for the Imams and the Ahl-j Bayt of the Prophet 
Muhammad was firmly rooted into their beliefs.8 Under the Umayyad the 
Prophet’s family was cursed throughout the Islamic empire but according 


1 Balazuri, Futihu‘l-buldan, Leiden, 1968, p. 432; Ibn Asir, III, pp. 35, 67, 77, 97, 
100-101. 

2 Ibn Asir, III, pp. 45, 46, 381. 

3 Minhaj Siraj Jazjani, Tabagat-i Nasiri, Calcutta, 1864, p. 29. The author does not 
give the details of the pledge; Possibly the main condition was the devotion to 
*Ali and his successors. 
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to Firishta the subjects of the Ghiir kingdom did not follow that atrocious 
 eustom.! The inaccessible mountains of the Ghir region had made it 
impossible for the Umayyads to discipline the Shansabani ‘dynasty. 
The intellectuals from the region visited the _Imams and entered into 
their discipleship. For example Aba Khalid Kabuli was a companion 
of Muhammad ibn Hanafiyya and considered him as an Imam. Later 
on he became sceptic and became Imam Zaynu'‘l ’Abidin’s disciple. He 
frequently visited Kabul and called on Imams Muhammad Baqir and 
Jafar as-Sadiq.® | 
The Shansabani dynasty supported Abt Muslim Khurdsani in his 
revolutionary campaigns against the Umayyads and slaughtered the — 
enemies of Ahl-i Bayt. In the reign of the early ’Abbasids the incarcera- 
tion of the Imams cut off the contact of the leaders of this region with 
the Imams and the Turkic domination forced the Shansabanis and other 
Shi’is to embrace Sunni-ism. 


The Zaydiyyas in Sind 
From the time of Imam Zaynu'l-’Abidin, the devotion of Sindis to 
Shvism assumed a new dimension. One of the wives of Imam Zaynu'l- 
‘Abidin was a Sindi lady. Her son by the Imam was Zayd Shahid. 
During the governorship of Haj jaj bin Yisuf to the Eastern Provinces, 
the development of Shi’ism received a great set-back. It was during his 
tenure as governor that his nephew and son-in-law Muhammad bin 
Qasim conquered Sind and Multan. Not only did he conquer the region 
between 93/711 and 95/714, but he firmly consolidated the administration. 
The Shi’is could get no opportunity to propagate their faith. Muhammad 
bin Qasim himself, however, could not rule over the region for long. In 
96/715 the Caliph Walid bin >Abdu‘l Malik (86-99/705-715), who had 
made Hajjaj incredibly powerful, died. Hajjaj himself had died eight 
months earlier. Walid’s successor Sulayman (96-99/715-717) reversed the 
policy of his predecessor and imprisoned Muhammad bin Qasim in the 
Wasit jail where he died.’ The administration of Sind broke down. 
Some Shi’i leaders who were persecuted by the Umayyad caliphs found 
asylum in the remote regions of the caliphate. Sind, Ghir, Khurasan 
and Transoxiana became the centres of the Shi‘ revolution. One Ziyad 
Hindi or Sindi fought under Zayd bin Zaynu‘l-’Abidin and was killed 


Firishta, Muhammad Qasim Hindi Shah, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, 1, p. 27. 

Supra, p. 95. 

Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-ma’arif, Egypt, n.d., p. 37; Magatil at-Talibiyin, p. 127; 
>Abdu‘r Razzaq-Najafi, Zayd al-Shahid, Najaf, n. d., p. 9. | 

7 Ibn Asir, LV, p. 588; ’Ali bin Hamid bin Abi Bakr al-Kiafi, Chach-néma, Hyderabad, 
1939, pp. 208-14, 263-66; Futihu'l-buldan, pp. 433-41; Ya’quabi, I, p. 436. 
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in 121/739.8 Zayd’s son Yahya fell fighting against the Umayyad 
governor of Khurasan. Hasan, the son of Zayd bin Hasan (not to be 
confused with Zayd bin Zaynu‘l ’Abidin), established a Zaydi kingdom 
in Tabaristan in Iran. They ruled from 250/864 to 520/1126. 

Abii Muslim Khurasani, the ’Abbasid revolutionary, recruited soldiers 
from the eastern provinces of the Umayyads. Sind also sent recruits. 
In 132/749, Abii Muslim Khurasani consolidated the rule of the first 
‘Abbasid Caliph as-Saffah ( 132-136/749-754). He deputed an army 
under the command of Mughlis ’Abdi Sijistani to Sind but he was not 
successful in establishing the ’Abb4sid rule and was killed. Abi Muslim 
made Misa bin Ka’b at-Tamimi as the successor of Mughlis. Misa was 
a far-sighted general.and proceeded cautiously. The Umayyad governor 
Mansir was defeated. He fled to India, was seized and beheaded. Masa 
consolidated the "Abbasid power in Sind. Around 140/757-58 Misa 
visited Baghdad and died there next year. His son ’Ayniyya could not 
control the administration.® The second ’Abbasid Caliph, Mansir (136-158/ 
754-75) appointed ’Amr bin Hafs bin ’Usman as the governor of Sind. He 
was known as Hazar Mard (equivalent to 1,000 valiant soldiers). Misa’s 
son resisted *Amr’s penetration into Sind, but failed to repulse him. 
He was taken captive but he escaped from the prison. He could not, 
however, save his life and was killed by his relentless enemies. Amr re- 
invigorated the administration of Sind. Early in ’Amr’s tenure of gover- 
norship *Abdu‘llah al-Ashtar bin Muhammad an-N afs az-Zakiyya bin 
‘Abdu‘llah al-Mahaz!© moved to Basra with a small party under his 
leadership. There they bought horses and entered into Sind in order to 

mobilize support for the rule of the descendants of "Ali. "Amr bin Hafs 
welcomed them and ordered his officers to promote the horse trade of 
‘Abdu‘llah. One of ’Abdu‘llah’s men, however, divulged the secrets of 
his master to Amr and urged him to support the cause of the descendants 
of ’Ali in Sind. ’Amr was also an ’Alid (supporter of °Ali’s descendants). 
He willingly agreed to support ’Abdu‘llah’s mission to overthrow the 
"Abbasid rule. He consulted the dignitaries of the town. They decided 
to obtain the oath of allegiance in the name of ’Abdu‘llah ona Thursday. 
White robes and white standards were prepared for ’Abdu‘llah. A day 
before the revolution was anticipated, a boat arrived from Baghdad 
and a merchant who was carrying ’Amr’s wife’s letter delivered it to 
the Governor. ’Amr’s wife had informed her husband that ’Abdu‘llah’s 
father Muhammad and uncle Ibrahim were killed by the ’Abbasid army. 
‘Amr showed the letter to "Abdullah and offered him condolence at the 
sad demise of ’Abdu‘llah’s father and uncle. ‘Abdu‘llah was deeply upset 
8 Magatilu‘t-Talibiyin, Cairo, 1949, p. 143, 


9 Ya’quibi, II, pp. 340, 358, 361-62 ; Futithu‘l-buldan, p. 443; Kamil, V, p. 509. 
10 Magatilu't-Talibiyin, p, 146. 
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and urged ’Amr to protect him. ’Amr assured him of his support and 
found asylum for him in the kingdom of an independent Hindu Raja 
adjoining the Sind borders. The Raja warmly welcomed ’Abdu‘llah 
and his party. The hospitality of the Raja prompted *Abdu‘llah’s follo- 

--wers to flock around him. About four hundred of them moved to the 
Raja’s protection. They freely propagated the Zaydiyya Shi’ theology 
and lived comfortably for nine to ten years. 

Al-Mansir was informed of the Zaydiyya colony in Sind. In 151/768 
Mansur called for report from ’Amr. The caliph’s letter disconcerted 
>Amr. He consulted his advisers. One of ’Amr’s loyal supporters volun- 
teered to accept the responsibility of arranging asylum to ’Abdu‘llah. 
‘Amr did not wish him to sacrifice his life for his sake. *Amr’s loyal 
supporter, however, did not withdraw his offer. Consequently “Amr sent 
him to Baghdad in chains where he was executed for assuming res- 
ponsibility to save >Abdu‘llah. Legally the caliph was unable to take 
action against "Amr but he transferred him to Africa and appointed 
Hisham bin ’Amr Taghlibi in his place. Hisham was ordered that, 
should the Raja refuse to surrender Abdullah, his territory be invaded 
and ’Abdu‘llah be seized. | 

Hisham also happened to be the supporter of ’Ali’s descendants. He 
began to mark time by indulging into dilatory correspondence with the 
Raja.!2 Meanwhile a rebellion broke out in Sind adjoining the Raja’s 
territory. Hisham deputed his brother Safih to command the expedi- 
tionary force against the rebels. When Safih reached the border, a dust 
storm alarmed him. He believed that the Raja’s army was on the march. 
He ordered his soldiers to repel the invasion. When the dust cleared it 
became known that ’Abdu‘llah with a party of ten horsemen had been 
hunting around the region. Safih ordered his men to arrest “Abdu ‘lah. 
Some of his advisers prevented him from unnecessarily shedding the blood 
of a Prophet’s descendant. Safih, however, did not listen and ordered 
his men to attack ’Abdu‘llah. When ’Abdu‘llah found no way out of 
the impasse, he and his party valiantly defended themselves. Slaughtering 
their enemies in considerable number they met their martyrdom. The 
dead body of ’Abdu‘llah could not be identified. According to a tradi- 
tion his followers threw ’Abdu‘llah’s dead body into the river in order 
to prevent his enemies from severing his head and sending it to the caliph. 
Hisham deeply regretted "Abdu‘llah’s death but could take no action 
against his brother who had complied with caliph’s orders. >Abdu‘llah’s 
son Muhammad and his supporters were safe in the Raja’s territory. 
Consequently Mansir ordered Hisham to invade the Raja and annihilate 


11 Ibn Asir, V, p. 9995. 
12 Ibid., p. 596 
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‘Abdu ‘llah’s supporters. In 151/768 Hisham defeated the Raja and seized 
his territory. ’Abdullah’s son and mother were taken Captive and at the 
caliph’s orders were sent to Medina. A number of "Abdu‘llah’s supporters 
were also killed. Some settled down in different parts of Sind.18 The 
sources do not give any identification of the Raja or his territory. 
Stray references in the sources indicate that his territory was situated 
at the estuary of Sind in the desert. Possibly, he ruled over Kachh. 

Although during the second century hijra, Zaydiyyas actively pro- 
pagated Shi’ism in Sind, some Sindis like KAbulis sat at the feet of Imam 
Ja’far as-Sadiq. Among the transmitters of ahddis from Imam as-Sadiq, 
most prominent were Aban Sindi, Khalad Sindi and F araj Sindi.14 The 
impact of their teachings in Sind, is, however, not known. 

In the third century Aijri/9th century A.D. Abi ’Abdu‘llah Ja’far bin 
Muhammad bin ’Abdu‘llah bin Muhammad bin °Umar al-Atraf ibn 


Ali bin Abi Talib arrived in Multan from Hijaz. His mission was 


strengthened by his sons whose number was incredibly large. They 
established matrimonial alliances with the families of local rulers and 
their dignitaries. This gave a considerable impetus to his mission. A 
considerable number of them joined the Isma’iliyya movement. 

_ Multan was then ruled by the Habbari clan of the Quraysh tribe. 
From the beginning of the Arab rule in Multan the Habbaris held key 
Positions in the local administration. In the third century A.D. they | 
established their semi-independent kingdoms. Matrimonial alliances with 
eminent *Alids stepped up the prestige of the Habbaris. The family 
relations gave impetus to the Shi’i movement in Multan.15 


The Isma’iliyya Movement in Sind 

The third and fourth centuries of Ayra/ninth and tenth centuries A.D. 
were marked by the unprecedented rise of the Isma’iliyyas. They believed 
that Isma’il, the son of Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq (d. 148/765) was the seventh 
Isma’iliyya Imam. Some IsmA’ilis believed that Isma’il had not died and 
would reappear as Mahdi. Others recognized Isma’il’s son Muhammad as 
their tmam. Until the mid 3rd/9th century the Ismaili da’is (missionaries), 
propagated their mission very secretly. The da’i organization was hier- 
archical. At the top was the Imam, between Im4m and the da@’is there 
were several ranks. Below dd@’is were ma‘ ziins (licensed preachers) and 
mukdasirs (persuaders). The da’is propagated Ism@’ilism in the regions 
assigned to them for their missionary activity. They were deeply devoted 
to their faith and were generally eminent scholars and powerful debaters. 


13 Ibid., p. 597. 
14 ’Abdu‘l Hayy, Nuzhatu'l-khawatir, Hyderabad, 1947, I, pp. 51-52. 
15 Abi Zafar Nadwi, Tarikh-i Sindh (Urdu), Azamgarh, 1947, pp. 189-90. 
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Among them Hamadan Qarmat who was converted to Isma’ilism by a 
dai in 264/877-78 was a remarkable organizer. His brother-in-law 
>Abadan supported Hamadan’s movement which secretly spread around 
Kiafa. In 286/899 Hamadan revolted against the principal leadership 
and his supporters came to be known as Qarmatis. 

A Qarmati leader Abii Sa’id al-Hasan al-Jannabi established his rule 
+n the eastern and central Arabia with his centre in Bahrayn. The taxes 
collected by the Isma’ilis were shared by the members of the community 
according to their respective needs. They sacked Kifa, pillaged pilgrim 
caravans and seized Oman in 317/929. They did not spare even Mecca 
and removed the Black Stone from the Ka’ba. Twenty years later it was 
restored to the Ka’ba because of the intervention of the Fatimid caliphs. 
Five kings ruled one after the other until 366 /977 when the Qarmati 
State began to decline. Their principal centre Bahrayn came to be ruled 
by a council of elders.1* In the Sunni histories the Qarmatis are identified 
as heretics (mulhids) and subjected to abusive language. The Sunni 

historians do not discriminate between the Ismaili rulers of Sind under 
the Fatimid control and the Qaramita, and condemn all of them as 
heretics and materialists. One of the Isma’ili leaders "Ubaydu‘llah Sa’id 
lived in Salamiyya in Syria. Ibn Hawshab Mansir al-Yaman the dvi 
of Yemen under him selected two enterprising da’is for the dissemination — 
of Isma’ilism at two distant places. One was Abi ’Abdu‘llah ash-Shi'i 
who founded the Fatimid rule in North Africa in 297/910. The fourth 
caliph of the dynasty, al-Mu’izz (341-65/953-75) moved to Egypt con- 
quered by his general Jawhar. 

The second d@’i was Ibn Hawshab’s own nephew, al-Haysam. He 
was deputed to Sind in 270/883. The Isma’ili mission made considerable 
headway in Multan. Al-Haysam was succeeded by other d@is. In 373/ 
983-84 the Fatimid Caliph al-’Aziz (365-86/975-96) sent a military ex- 
pedition under an enterprising commander Julam bin Shayban. The 
d@is had already prepared Multan for the coup. Julam seized Multan 
and the khutba was read in the name of the Fatimid caliph and the 
coins were also struck in the latter’s name.?? According to al-Birani 
Muhammad bin Qasim had spared the famous temples of Multan to 
collect wealth from their pilgrims. Mahmid had a piece of flesh hung 
around theidol’s neck in order to humiliate the idol worshippers. He built 
a mosque near the site. Julam broke the idol into pieces and killed the 
priests. According to his order the old Umayyad mosque was aban- 
doned and a mosque at the site of the temple was built.48 Muqaddisi 


16 Nawbakhti, Firag a‘sh-Shi’a, ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul, 1931, pp. 61-64; Suhayi Zakkar 
(ed.), Tarikh akhbar al-Qardmita, Beirut, 1391/1971. 

17 Tarikh-i Sind, pp. 256-57. 

18 E. C. Sachau, Albertini’s India, Delhi, reprint, 1964, I, p. 116. 
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who visited Sind and Multan in 375/985 says that the khutba of the Fatimid 
caliphs of Egypt was read in Multan. The coins in Multan were minted 
on the pattern of the Egyptian coins. The Isma’ili governors of Multan 
strictly obeyed the orders of the Fatimid caliphs and sent tributes to them. 
The inhabitants of Multan embraced Shi’ism. They restored hayya ’ala‘ 
khayri‘l ’amal (hasten to do the righteous deeds) in their azan (call for 
prayers), which the second Caliph "Umar had abolished.!9 

Julam consolidated his hold over Multan. His rule extended from the 
Upper valley of the united Indus as far as Aror. His immediate neighbours 
in the north were the Hindi Shahis who ruled the territory from Lamghan 
to the river Chinab and from the hills of southern Kashmir to the frontier 
kingdom of Multan. Julam established friendly relations with the Hindi 
Shahis but the most formidable threat to his rule were the Ghaznawids. 
Nasiru‘d-Dawla Subuktigin (366-387/977-97) initiated the tradition of 
plundering the Indian plains to collect booty and slaves. His incursions 
from the crest of the high plateau of Ghazni into the valleys of Kabul, 
Tachi and Gomal rivers were a walk over. Julam managed to maintain 
an uneasy truce with Subuktigin but the Hindi Shahi ruler Jaypala 
twice invaded Ghazni but was defeated. Subuktigin compelled Jaypala 
to cede Kabul and the adjoining regions. The role of Julam and his 
successor in the wars of two formidable powers is not known. Possibly 
he remained neutral or else secretly helped Jayp4la to halt the progress 
of the pro-’Abbasid Ghaznawid rule. 

Julam died between 376/986 and 380/990. He was sneeedna by one 
Hamid called Hamid Lodi by Firishta.2° Hamid’s Afghan origin is, how- 
ever, doubtful. He is also mentioned as Shaykh Hamid. Possibly he 
was Julam’s son or a near relation. In 382/982-83 Hamid made a treaty 
with Subuktigin in order to ward off the threat of the Ghaznawid invasion. 
In the last years of his reign Subuktigin was involved in establishing his 
hold over Afghanistan. When Yaminu‘d-Dawla Mahmid (388-421/ 
998-1030) ascended the throne of Ghazni after his father Subuktigin’s 
death, he plunged himself to an unending series of wars in Khurasan and 
in India. Nasr’s son Shaykh Abu‘l-Fatih Dawud could not save his kingdom 
from Mahmiid’s expansionist ambitions. Mahmiid’s principal objective 
was to penetrate into Gangetic plain through Hindi Shahi and Multan 
principalities. Hindi Shaihis were non-Muslims but the Isma’ili Shi’is were 
as abominable to Mahmiid’s pro-’Abbasid Sunni zeal as the Hindus. Their 
destruction was reconcilable to the Mahmiid’s interpretation of jihad (holy 
war). In ShawwéAl 391 /September 1001 Mahmid penetrated into Peshawar. 


19 Mugqaddisi, Ahsanu‘t-taqgdsim, Leiden, pp. 481, 485. 
20 Abi Sa’id ’Abdu‘l Hayy, Zaynu‘l-akhbdr, Berlin, 1928, pp. 66; Tabagat-i Nasiri, 
p. 7; Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, I, pp. 24-25. 
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The Hindi Shahi Jaypala was defeated and taken captive. Mahmiid seized 
Wayhind. Jaypala was released on the payment of war indemnity and 
tribute. Unable to bear the shock of his discomfiture Jaypala committed 
suicide. His son Anandapala became his successor. In 395/1005 Sultan 
seized Bhira in order to clear his way into the rich Gangetic valley. The 
Raja valiantly resisted the invasion. The siege-operation was prolonged. 
Sultan’s army sustained heavy losses but ultimately he was victorious. 
Dawud is accused of acting stupidly. Possibly he remained neutral. 
Sultan connived at his offence. Next year the Sultan marched against 
Multan through an opposite route in order to surprise Dawud. Ananda- 
pala tried to block Mahmiid’s-onward march but was swept away before 
the invaders’ mighty force. Anandapala fled. Mahmiid’s army pursued him 
upto the Chinab, but Anandapala made his escape to Kashmir. The Sultan 
did not chase Anandapala but marched towards Multan via Bhatinda. 
Dawud shut-himself up in the fort. The Sultan besieged the fort. Dawud 
surrendered and promised to pay very heavy tribute. He also undertook 
to introduce the rules of (Sunni) shari’a and refrain from practising the 
mazhab-i ilhad (heretical faith Le. Isma’ilism). 

In 399/1009 Mahmid marched against Anandapala to annihilate 
his power. Armies of the Hindu rajas of Gangetic plain also rallied 
round Anandapila’s forces. Near Peshawar both armies marshalled their 
ranks for final bid to power. Mahmiid dug a trench around his camp. 
Nevertheless the sudden attack of the Gakkhars of the mountainous 
regions took a heavy toll of Mahmiid’s army. The next day Anandapala’s 
elephant fled before the naphtha balls and arrows of the enemy. The 
Indian allies dispersed in confusion. Mahmiid expected active support 
from Dawud of Multan and was deeply annoyed at his neutrality. For 
the time being he connived at his indifference. In 400/1009-10 Mahmud 
seized Kangra fort, besieged Gakkhars and ultimately made peace with 
them. Next year he defeated the Ghiris, marched towards Multan 
with a lightning speed and seized the fort. According to Firishta a large 
number of the Qarmatis and mulhids (heretics) were slaughtered. Hands 
and feet of a large number of them were amputated. Dawud was taken 
as captive to Ghazni and was imprisoned in the Ghirak fort.24 Muham- 
mad bin Qasim’s mosque was re-opened for Sunni congregational 
prayers and the mosque built by Julam was left to decay. When. al- 
Birani wrote his Kitab tahqigq fi ma lil Hind, it was reduced to a barn-floor.”” 

Before long, however, the Isma’ili power again revived. In 572/1176-77 
Shihabu‘d-Din (Mu’izzu‘d-Din Muhammad bin Sam) in his bid to 


91 Ibn Asir, IX, pp. 186-88; Tirikh-i Vamint, Tehran n.d.; aynu‘l-akhbar, p. 66; 
Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, 1, pp. 25-27. 
92 Alberiini‘s India, I, p. 117. 
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revive Mahmiid Ghaznawi’s traditions of the Indian conquests seized 
Multan. The tiny Ismaili state of Multan could not withstand the 
onslaught of the mighty military machine ofthe Ghirids but their secret 
organization flourished for a very long time.?8 They gradually merged 
into the s#ft school of Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Zakariyya (d. 661/1262) 
the founder of the Suhrawardiyya silsila in Multan. Some became 
Isna ’Ashari Shi’is. Some, however, secretly remained Isma’ilis control- 
ling the overland and local trade of Multan. | 

‘The Isma’ili kingdom of Mansura below Multan was, however, 
destined to obtain a longer span of life. It comprised the eastern delta 
of the Indus extending from lower Sind to Aror. Its boundaries in the 
west touched Makran. Mansura town was founded near Brahmanabad 
(near Hyderabad Sind). The history of the Isma’ili kingdom in the 
region is, however, obscure. Until 375/985-86 it was ruled by the Habbari 
clan of the Arab Qurayshites. The Habbaris helped both the Umayyad 
and the *Abbasid governors. In 240/854-55 an enterprising leader of 
the clan "Umar bin ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz by name founded a hereditary Habbari 
dynasty of lower Sind. "Umar and his successors who were Sunnis re- 
mained loyal tothe ’Abbasids. In 375/985-86 Mugqaddisi visited Mansura. 
Although Multan had become Shi’a, Mansura was under the Habbaris. 
The population was devoted to the Sunni, Abi Dawud Zahiri Muhaddis. 
In 416/1025 ibn Asir found the region under the Isma’ili domination. 
This revolution took place between 375/985-86 and 416/1025. It would 
seem that after the conquest of Multan by Mahmiid in 401/1010-11 the 
Isma’ili leaders of Multan who escaped from there helped the local 
Isma’ili chieftains of Uchch, Aror, Mansura and Bhakkar to found an 
independent State of Isma’ilis. They seem to have been converted by 
the da’i Haysam and his successors. Their ruler was Samirah. Before 
long they were involved in war against Mahmiad who conquered Som- 
nath. Mahmid wished to march through Mansura in order to avoid 
serious hazards to the army’s return march to Ghazni through deserts 
and enemy region. According to Mahmiid’s court poet Hakim Farrukhi 
Sistani (d. 429/1037-38) Mansura was ruled by Khafif.%4 His military 
resources were not meagre, nevertheless he did not fight against Mahmiid 
and fled. He aroused the Jats and Med tribes inhabiting around the 
River Sind to fight guerrilla war against Mahmiad. Although Mansura 
was seized by Mahmid his baggage laden with Somnath plunder and 
men sustained considerable loss. For some time Mansura was ruled 
by the Ghaznawid governors. In the reign of Mas’ad (421-32/1031-41) 
Dawud’s son and other Isma’ilis who were released from prison seized 


23 Farrukhi Sist@ni, Diwan, Kabul, n. d., p. 74. 
24 Tdarikh-i Sind, pp. 270-72. 
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power. They were instigated to rebel even by the Syrian Duriz leader 
Hamza who assigned the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakam (386-411/996- 
1021) a supernatural status. They claimed that they were muwahhidin 
(unitarians) par excellence. An epistle of Muktana Baha‘u'd-Din, the 
chief missionary under Hamza, and the compiler of the Duriz writings 
is dated 423/1032. It is addressed to the Unitarians of Multan and 
Hindustan in general, and to Shaykh ibn Sumar Raja Bal in particular. 
Eulogising the faith and virtues of the Ismailis of Sind and Multan, 
the epistle says, “‘Oh, illustrious, Raja Bal, arouse your family, the uni- 
tarians, and bring back Dawud the younger into the true religion, for 
Mas’iid only delivered him from prison and bondage, that you might 
accomplish the ministry with which you were charged, against “Abdullah, 
his nephew, and against all the inhabitants of Multan, so that the disciples 
of the doctrines of holiness, and of the unity, might be distinguished from 
the party of bewilderment, contradiction, ingenuity and rebellion.” 
Mawlana Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi and Mawlana Sayyid Abu‘z-Zafar 
Dasnawi Nadwi heavily rely on the Duriz letter in arriving at the con- 
clusion that Simirahs were Ism@#ilis.” 

The date of Samirah’s ascendency to power is, however, obscure. 
Mir Muhammad Ma’sim Bhakkari’s statement to the effect that the 
Samirah’s mustered strength in the neighbourhood of Tharri or Jharri 
in the reign of the Ghaznawid Tzzu‘d-Dawla ’Abdu‘r-Rashid (441-44/ 
1050-51) seems correct. It would seem that Ismaili rule extended 
from Multan where they were deprived of their independence by 
Sultan Mu’izzu‘d-Din Muhammad in 572/11/6-77 to the lower Sind. 
From Multan the Sultan marched upon Uch. After a long siege it was 
seized. Multan and Uch came under the Ghiirid rule and °Ali Karmakh 
was appointed governor. According to Mir Ma’sim the Sultan assigned 
the command of the conquest of Sind to Qutbu‘d-Din Aybak who seized 
Sind in three months. The statement is true so far as the mopping up 

- operation of petty powers in the Upper Sind was concerned.” The 
lower Sind remained under the Sumirahs. Ibn-i Battuta visited Sind 
in 734/1333. Simirah rule was then torn with factionalism.?® In 752/ 
1351 the Sunni Summah over-threw the Simirahs. More than 350 
years of the rule of Simirahs over the lower Sind in face of the onslaughts 
of Turkic governors of the Delhi sultans manifests their deep support 


95 H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The history of India, Allahabad, n. d. reprint, I, p. 491, 
footnote no. |. 

96 Tarikh-i Sindh, pp. 279-81. 

27 Zaynu‘l-akhbar, pp. 65, 66, 70; Tabagat-i Nasiri, p. 116; Sayyid Muhammad Ma’stim 
Nami Bhakkari, Tarikh-i Sind, Bombay, 1938, pp. 34-35. 

28 Tarikh-i Sind, p. 61. 
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among the local chieftains. 

After the death of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir (427-87/1036-94) 
his two sons Nizar and al-Musta’ali plunged themselves into struggle for 
Supremacy over the Ismaili community. Al-Musta’ali (487-95/1094- 
1101) became the caliph of Egypt. In 487/1094 Nizar and his followers 
broke with the Fatimid Egyptian government. The Nizaris or the 
followers of Nizar luckily for themselves found in Hasan-i Sabbah (483- 
318/1090-1124) an energetic and enterprizing leader. After Nizar’s 
death Hasan was recognized as the Hujja or the living proof of the Imam 
and Sayyidna (our Master). Hasan seized the Alamit castle in the Elburz 
mountains of Iran and established his rule over the neighbouring regions. 
The Alamit emissaries established an Isma’ili centre in the Syrian moun- 
tains.” After the conquest of Alamiat by Hulagii in 654/1256 and the 
execution of their Imam Ruknu‘d-Din Khwurshah, the Nizari commu- 
nity came to be led by the local firs or shaykhs in different parts of their 
settlements. In Sind Siimirahs seem to have changed their allegiance 
from the Musta’ali Fatimid to the Nizdri Imams of Alamiat. 


Isma’ilis of Gujarat 

The legends trace the advent of the Ismaili Bohra and Khoja commu- 
nities from the reign of Siddharaja Jaysinha (1094-1143). According to 
the Bohra works, the Ismaili Caliph al-Mustansir deputed Mawla‘’i 
Ahmad to propagate Isma’ili faith in India. Arriving in Cambay 
Mawla‘i Ahmad converted two Hindu orphan brothers into Isma’jlis 
and took them to Egypt to train them in the secret Isma’ili doctrines. 
They were named Mawlai ’Abdu‘llah and Mawla‘i Naru‘d-Din. Naru‘d- 
Din went away to the Deccan but Mawla% ’Abdu‘llah returned to 
Gujarat. His miracles at the Ganesha temple in Patan converted Raja 
Siddharaja Jaysinha to Isma’ilism. In the beginning the proselytization 
was kept secret but gradually the trading Bohra community embraced 
Isma’ili faith. 

According to a different tradition the legendary Nar Satgur left his 
Alamut strong-hold for missionary work to Gujarat. He is also credited 
with having shown miracles at the Ganesha temple in Patan leading to 
the conversion of Raja Siddharaja Jaysinha to Isma’ili faith.2® The 
community of merchants converted by Nar Satgur came to be known 
as Khojas.34 Although both communities are exceedingly prosperous 
in Gujarat, their legendary history is irreconcilable with sober history. 


29 Marshall G. S Hodgson, The order of assassins: the struggle of the early Nizari 
Isma’ilis against the Islamic World, The Hague, 1955, pp. 205-7. | 

30 S.C. Misra, Muslim communities in Gujarat, Bombay, 1964, pp. 12, 13, 20, 36, 54, 57. 

31 Ibid., pp. 10-42, 54-57, 60, 61. 
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It would seem that both the Musta’ali and Nizari da’is established their 
missionary centres in the mid-twelfth century and converted local business 
Communities to Isma’ilism. The oversea and over-land trade of the 
converts with Muslim countries was very successful because of their 
contacts with Ismaili d@is. 


Isma’ilis in Delhi 

The establishment of the Delhi sultanate in the early thirteenth century 
filled the Isma’ilis with new hopes of expansion. The conqueror of Delhi, 
Mu’izzu‘d-Din belonged to Shansabani dynasty but he was a strict 
Sunni. The Turkic slaves who succeeded him were also orthodox Sunnis. 
Nevertheless Isma’ilis settled around Delhi in the newly established 
Muslim colonies on the banks of the Ganges and Jamuna. In the reign 
of Sultan Shamsu‘d-Din Iltutmish (607-33/1211-36) they were politically 
inactive. After Iltutmish the struggle for succession gave them an oppor- 
tunity to assert their power. In the reign of Iltutmish’s daughter Raziya 
(634-37 /1236-40) the Isma’ili leader Nir Turk, who was an eloquent 
speaker, made the Sunni ’ulamda target of his attack for serving the govern- 
ment of a woman. According to Minhaj Siraj he called them Nisibis 
and Murjis and aroused the Muslim masses against the Hanafi and 
Shafi'i ’ulama‘. They fixed Friday 6 Rajab 634/5 March 1237 for their 
coup. The Isma’ili groups (Qaramita and Malahida of the sources) from 
Gujarat, Sind and all around Delhi assembled in the capital. They 
numbered about one thousand. Armed to the teeth, they divided them- 
selves into two parties. One party entered the Jami’ mosque from its 
northern gateway. The second party passing through the drapers’ market 
entered into the gateway of the Mu’izzi madrasa (seminary) presuming 
that it was the congregational mosque. From both directions they began 
to slaughter Muslims. A large number of people were killed by the 
swords of assassins, quite a big number died in stampede. As soon as 
the warriors of the capital came to know of the coup, their leaders, some 
well armed soldiers and horsemen entered into the mosque and put 
the Malahida and Qaramita (Isma’ilis) to sword. The Muslims from 
the roof of the mosque pelted them with brick bats and stones. The 
Malahida and Qaramita community, says Minhaj Siraj, were despatched 
to hell.®2 

Minhaj Siraj was a trained historian and an eye witness to the incident 
but according to the eminent s#fi Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din Awliya‘ (d. 
725/1325) Minhaj Siraj belonged to the ’ulama class and was prejudiced 
in their favour. The Fawda‘idu‘l-fu'ad comprising Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din 
Awliya*’s discourses recounts a discussion about Nir Turk referred to as 


32 «©Tabagat-i Nasiré, pp. 189-90. 
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Mawlana Nuru‘d-Din Turk dated 13 Sha’ban 718/10 October 1318. 
The compiler Hasan Sijzi, an eminent poet and disciple of Shaykh 
Nizamu‘d-Din Awliya‘ submitted that ’ulama‘ of Delhi. had made 
hostile statements against Nir Turk’s faith. Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din 
Awliya‘ replied, “No, he was purer than the rain water.”? Hasan Sijzi 
submitted that, according to the Tabagat-i Nasiri, Nir Turk used to assail 
the ’ulama* and condemn them as N&sibi and Murji. The Shaykh said 
that the Mawlana Nur Turk was hostile to the ’ulama‘ of the town because 
they were sunk in materialism. Their enmity was responsible for their 
false allegations against Nir Turk. The Shaykh added that Nasibis®3 
were Rafizis. The Murjis* believed in rija’. Further that the Murjis were 
of two types. One were pure and the other were impure. The pure 
Murjis talked only of Divine mercy. The impure Murjis talked both of 
mercy and punishment. The last one was the true faith. 


Resuming his discourse on Mawlana Nir Turk, the Shaykh said that. 


the Mawlana was an eloquent orator. He had not performed bay’a with 
any Shaykh. He used to speak on the basis of his vast knowledge and 
ascetic experience. He had got a slave who was a cotton-dresser. He 
daily earned through his labour a dirham and paid it to the Mawlana. 
It was the Mawlana’s only source of income. When Mawlana Nar Turk 
moved to Mecca and settled there, a pilgrim from Delhi presented two 
maunds of rice to him. Mawlana Nir Turk accepted the gift and blessed 
the man. This attitude of the Mawlana was in sharp contrast to his in- 
difference to wealth in Delhi. Once Sultan Raziya sent to him quite 
a large quantity of gold as gift but the Mawlana rejected it. He had 
a stick in his hand. He hit the gift with the stick and said, ‘What is this? 
Take it away.” The pilgrim who had taken the rice was filled with surprise 
at the contrast. Mawlana Nir Turk said, “O Khwaja! Don’t compare 
Mecca with Delhi. Moreover, in those days I was young. The strength 


_ and the heat of youth have deserted me now. I have become old. The 


cereal is also scarce here.” 

The Shaykh added that once Nar Turk went to Hansi. There he 
began to deliver a sermon. Shaykhu‘l-Isl4m Faridu‘d-Din Ganj-i Shakar 
(d. 664/1265) known as Baba Farid, the pir of Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din Awli- 
ya‘, frequently attended the Mawlana’s sermons. The first visit of Shaykh 


 Faridu‘d-Din to the Mawlana’s sermons was a great surprise to the 


Shaykh. His (Shaykh’s) clothes were dirty and torn. He had not 
earlier visited the Mawlana. Nevertheless as soon as the Mawlaina 


33 Infra, pp. 151-52. 
34 Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf Jahangir Simndni divides them into twelve different 
sects. Nizam Hajji Gharib, Lata‘if-i Ashraf, Delhi n. d. IT, pp. 171-72, 
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sighted the Shaykh, he said, “O Muslims! The real connoisseur of the 
sermon has arrived.” He then admired the Shaykh in such eulogistic 
terms as he never used in praise of even kings.* : 

Unfortunately for a modern scholar both authorities were eminent in 
their own rights. Nevertheless their respective statements are irreconcil- 
able. Minhaj Siraj was deeply associated with the educational, religious 
and judicial administration of the Delhi Sultans from Iltutmish to Balban. 
The Tabagat-i Nasiri brings down the history of the Delhi Sultans to 
Shawwal 658/September-October 1260. Minhaj Siraj did not complete 
the history of his patron Sultan Nasiru'd-Din (644-64/1246-66) for his 
successor Sultan Ghiydsu‘d-Din Balban (664-86/ 1266-87) had his prede- 
cessor assassinated in cold blood. According to a sifi hagiological work, 
Balban was not impressed with Minhaj Siraj whom he had appointed 
as a gazi. Balban believed that Minhaj was neither scared of God nor 
of him (Balban). Minhaj Siraj was deeply interested in the samd’ (literally 
audition, in practice s#fi music and dancing) of the Chishtiyya sifis 
which the ’ulama’ were determined to extirpate.*® The sifis attended 
Minhaj’s sermons (fazkir) and found them impressive. 

Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din Awliya‘ was born at Badaun in 636/1238. 
When. he was sixteen, he moved to Delhi to complete his education and 
did not personally know Nair Turk. He had heard about him from his 
teacher Shaykh Faridu‘d-Din Ganj-i Shakar and others and had formed 
his opinion of Nir Turk on the basis of their reports. Minhaj Siraj was 
discredited by Shaykh NizAmu‘d-Din Awliya’ on the basis of the hostility 
of the ’ulama‘ towards Nir Turk and the latter’s reputation for piety 
and asceticism. Moreover, Minhaj Siraj’s account does not sufficiently 
establish the motives for Nar Turk’s coup. Nir Turk could only slaughter 
some members of ’ulama class and the members of congregation. He 
was not so naive as to believe that this would overthrow Raziya’s 
government. Nar Turk’s reputation as a pious *élim would have very 
easily escalated him to higher echelons of the government, had he wished 
to seize power. It is very difficult to believe that half of the members 
of his party who were led by residents of Delhi did not distinguish bet- 
ween the congregational mosque and the Mu’izzi madrasa. It is not 
improbable that the Sunni ’wlamd’ in conjunction with the military com- 
manders slaughtered the Isma@’ilis accusing them of organizing a coup. 
Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din Awliya‘ wrongly defined N&sibis as Rafizis. In 
fact the Shi’is or the R&afizis nick-named the Sunnis particularly their 
*ulama’ as Nasibis for their hostility towards the friends of Ahl-i Bayt. 


35 Hasan Sijzi, Fawd‘idu‘l-fu'dd, Bulandshahr, 1272]1855-56, pp. 212-13. 
36 S.A. A. Rizvi, A history of Sifism in India, Delhi, 1978, I, p. 197. 
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Only a Shi’i could accuse the Sunni ’ulama‘ of the Hanafi and Shafi’i 
schools of figh as Nasibis.3? 

Be that as it may, the Isma’ilis after their massacre moved to Sind 
and Gujarat. Nair Turk himself settled in Mecca. Only a very small 
number of Isma’ilis were left around Delhi who practised strict tagiyya 
(dissimulation or prudential concealment of the faith). Nevertheless 
the Sunni *ulama‘ gave them no respite. *Ala‘u‘d-Din Khalji (695-715/ 
1296-1316), who did not tolerate °ulama‘’s interference in state matters, 
gave them in his reign a free rope to massacre the Ism@’ilis, Mawlana 
*IsAmi, whose ancestors were also *dlims, says, 


“[The Sultan] ordered the heads of the residents of Alamit [Isma’ilis] 
tobe cut down through saws, for they did not make any distinc- 
tion between wife and daughter [in sexual matters]. _ 

The people of India called them “Bohras” jn the Hindi language. 

That ruler of the denizen of paradise (‘Ala‘u‘d-Din Khalji) emptied 
the world of the existence of that vicious nation,??38 


The Bodhakan®® of the Tarikh-i Firiz Shahi by Barani seem to be the 
Bohras of ’Isimi. The Sunni "ulama&, however, made no distinction 
between the Ibahatis® and Isma’ilis and in the contemporary literature 
the terms are interchangeable. Both were accused of night orgies and 
promiscuous intercourse. The Sunni allegations about the promiscuity 
by Shfis are atrocious for no such permission is available in the Shi’i 
sources themselves. Their sexual morality and social ethics are not 

. different from those of the Sunnis. No literature on the sexual morality 
of the Ibahatis exists. They are wantonly accused on the basis of the 
fragmentary hostile information. The historians of the Delhi Sultanate 
indiscriminately condemned the Ismavilis as heretics and called them 
Malahida and Qaramita. From the sixteenth century onwards, the Sunni 
enemies of the sifis following the Wahdati I- Wujid identified the latter 
with the Ibahatis or Ibahatiyas#! and the Sunni credulity of the monarchs 
was aroused to seek the persecution of even the Wujidiyya sifis. 


Early Indian Sufis and the Ahl-i Bayt 
The persecution of the Nizari Ism&’ilis, however, could not eliminate 


37 For controversy on Nasibis, see S. A. A. Rizvi, Shah’ Abd al-’Aziz, Canberra, 1982, 
p. 367. 

38 *Isami, Futihu‘s-sdlatin, Madras, 1948, p. 201. 

39 Ziya‘u‘d-Din Barani, T@grikh-i Firiiz Shahi, Calcutta, 1860-62, p. 334. 

40 One who considers everything including immoral acts as permissible; §. A. A. Rizvi, 
Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, New Delhi, 1975, 
pp. 14-16. 

41 ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada‘ini, Najatu‘r-Rashid, Lahore, 1972, p. 85. 
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the Shivis. The safis of the Suhrawardiyya and Chishtiyya orders were 
Sunnis and believed in the historical order of the successors of the Prophet 
Muhammad but they were also devoted to the Ahl-i Bayt and twelve 
Imams. According to the Chishtiyya siifis the khirga (siific relic) which 
the Prophet obtained from God in the night of mi’rdj was transferred to 
>Ali and the request of the first three caliphs who yearned for it was 
rejected on the basis of the Divine command. The Chishtiyyas traced 
their spiritual order from ’Ali who had made Hasan Basri as his disciple. 
They fiercely refuted the *ulama‘ and sifis who-contradicted them. The | 
Kubrawiyyas® considered *Ali and his disciple Kumayl ibn Ziyad® as 
their ' order’s originator. According to the Malfuzats (Discourses) of 
Shaykh Nizému‘d-Din Awliya‘, Shaykh Nasiru‘d-Din Chiragh Dihlawi 

(d. 757/1356) and those of Khwaja Banda Nawaz Gist Daraz, "Ali 

excelled the first three caliphs in spiritual eminence, bravery, fuliiwwa 

(spiritual chivalry) and knowledge. Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din Awliya‘ 

traced the tradition relating to the tathir** verse in the same manner as 
the Shi’is did.4® Like the Shi’is, Shaykh Nasiru‘d-Din also believed that 
the following verse of the Qur’an was revealed because of the self-sacrifice 
of °Ali, Fatima and their slave girl Fizza: | 

— “And feed with food the needy wretch, the orphan and the prisoner, 
for love of Him.’’* 

According to Banda Nawaz Khwaja Gisii Daraz the bay’a of ’Ali to 
Aba Bakr was informal.4?7 Khwaja Banda Nawaz waxes eloquent 
in describing the Prophet’s love for his daughter Fatima. According to 
the Khwaja the Prophet was proud of his Ahl-i Bayt’s life of poverty and 

42 Fawami’u‘l-kilam, p. 253; Sayyid Muhammad b. Mubarak ’Alwi Kirmani, Siyaru‘l- 
awliya*, Lahore, 1978, reprint, p. 354. The Kubrawiyya order was founded by 
Abu‘l-Jannab Ahmad bin *Umar al-Khiwaqi, better known as Najmu‘d-Din 
Kubra‘. Its Indian branches were the Firdawsiyyas and the Hamadaniyyas, the 
Baghdadi branch-was the Nariyya and the Khurasani branches were the Rukniyya, 
the Ightishashiyya and the Narbakhshiyya. Among Najmu‘d-Din’s disciples, the 
most eminent were Majdu‘d-Din Baghdadi (d. in 606/1209-10 or in 616/ 1219-20), 
Faridu‘d-Din ’Attar’s pir, Sadru‘d-Din Hamawi (d. 654/1256) and Sayfu‘d-Din 
Bakharzi (d. 658/1260). For their biographies and for a history of the Firdawsiyya 
and Hamad@niyya orders see, Rizvi, A history of Siifism in India, Delhi, 1978, pp. 
296-40, 349-50. Najmu‘d-Din Kubra* died fighting against the Mongols of 
Khwarazm in 618/1221. 

43 His invocations are very important. 

44 Supra, p. 8. 

45 The source of the tradition in Shaykh Nizdmu‘d-Din Awliy&‘s discourse is the 
Prophet’s wife ’A‘isha. According to her Hasan, Husayn, Fatima and ’Ali were 
taken by the Prophet in his black mantle. *K‘isha did not include herself among 
the galaxy of the sanctified personalities. Siyaru‘l-awliya‘, pp. 363-64. The Sahih 
Muslim was the Shaykh’s source. 

46 Qur‘an, LXXVI, 8. 

47 Fawami’u'l-kilam, p. 258; Supra, pp. 27-28. 
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prayers.*8 He says that Mecca witnessed scenes like the Day of Resurrec- 
tion on three different occasions; firstly at the death of the Prophet, 
secondly at the death of ’Ali and thirdly on Husayn’s departure from 
Mecca refusing to make bay’a with Yazid.4® The Khwaja, like his pre- 
decessors, related in his assembly the account of the poet Farazdaq’s bold 
defence of Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin and the imprisonment which the poet 
willingly courted. The Khwaja believed in the legend that Abii Hanifa’s 
mother helped Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq perform his ablutions and drank 
all the waste water in the basin. The blessings of the waste water im- 
pregnated her and she gave birth to Abi Hanifa. The latter became a 
Sayyid because of that water.® 

The details of the perception of early Suhrawardiyyas towards Ahl-i 
Bayt are not known. The teachings of Hasan Basri and Kumayl ibn 
Ziyad imbued them with the devotion to Ahl-i Bayt. The works of 
Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Zakariyya Multani (d. 661/1262), his son Shaykh 
Sadru‘d-Din (684/1286) and the grandson Shaykh Ruknu‘d-Din (d. 735/ 
1334-35) are scarce, but the works Sayyid Jalalu‘d-Din Bukhari known 
as the Makhdiim-i Jahaniyan (d. 785 /1384) wrote have survived. They 
exhibit him a puritanically orthodox Sunni and vehemently opposed 
to the Rifz or Shi’ism. He believed that Rifz and religious perversity 
were born in the reign of the Umayyads.52 Nevertheless he marshalled 
evidences to prove that the Prophet included only ’Ali, Fatima and her 
two sons as the members of the Ahl-i Bayt. He eloquently asserts that 


_ the Mubahila and Tathir verses gave the Prophet an opportunity to reiterate 


that Hasan and Husayn were his own sons. Their love and enmity 
should be identified with his own (the Prophet’s) love and hate respec- 
tively.53 It would seem that love for the Ahl-i Bayt became the distinctive 
feature of his khdngah at Uch. In the fifteenth century some disciples 
of the descendants of Makhdiim Jahaniyan embraced Shi’i Isna ’Ashari 
faith particularly at Gujarat. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
organisers of the Makhdiim Jahaniyan’s khangah at Uch openly: declared 
themselves Isna ’Ashari Shi’is. Their principal efforts are directed towards 
popularising the belief that Makhdim Jahaniyan was a Shi’i practising 
tagiyya for political reasons. 

The establishment of the siific khangahs in India synchronised with the 
penetration of the Qualandariyya movement. They were divided into 


48 Ibid., pp. 274-76, 

49 Ibid., p. 309. 

50 Ibid., p. 262. 

51 Ibid., p. 273. ; 

52 Khazana-i fawa‘id-i Faldliyya, British Museum Ms., ff. 153b-155a. 
53 Ibid., fF. 158b-159b. 

94 History of Isnd ’Ashari Shi°is in India, IL, pp. 5, 72. 
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several branches such as the Haydaris and Jwalaqis. All galandars of the 
thirteenth century were, however, wandering dervishes. Their reputation 
to perform miraculous deeds had filled both the Suhrawardiyya and 
Chishtiyya khangahs with consternation.®5 The qalandars were deeply 
devoted to music and loved to sing the songs eulogizing "Ali and Ahl-i 
Bayt. Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Zakariyya’s son-in-law Shaykh Fakhru‘d- 
Din "Iraqi (d. 688/1289) wrote ecstatic poetry and prose but his stay in 
Multan was very short. It was, however, the khangah of Lal Shahbaz 
Qalandar in Sehwan which until this day has been radiating the love for 
>Ali and the Ahl-i Bayt through Persian and Sindi songs. His name 
was Mir Sayyid ’Usman and he obtained the title ““Shahbaz’’, the noblest 
species of falcon. He was nick-named Lal (Red) because of his love for 
putting on red clothes. Gradually the galandars settled down to the 
khangah life and became ardent propagators of the love for "Ali and 
Ahl-i Bayt. | | 


The Sayyids and Shiv’ism 
Towards the end of the twelfth century Sayyid Mashhadi, the darogha 
of Ajmir and the father-in-law of Khwaja Mu’inu‘d-Din Chishti had made 
Ajmir an important homeland of Sayyids. From the thirteenth century 
onwards the Mongol invasions over Iran, Iraq and Central Asia prompted 
a large number of Sayyids to move to India where the Delhi Sultans accor- 
ded them warm welcome and patronage. Some eminent “dlims, siifis, 
poets, authors, physicians and scientists belonged to this class. Barani gives 
the list of some eminent Sayyid families of ?Al4‘u‘d-Din’s reign which had 
settled in different parts of the northern India. Their new homes in 
Panipat, Nuhta (Bijnor), Jewar (Bulandshahr), Badaun, Kara, Awadh 
and Bayana®? encouraged both the immigrants and Muslim converts to 
transform the Hindu rural areas into new Muslim towns. In the reigns 
of the successors of ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Khalji, more Sayyid families moved 
to India and settled in remote Indian villages. One of them was the 
Kintari family which moved from Nishaptr. Details about its members 
are given in the second volume.®® All Sayyids were proud of their noble 
descent. The claims for the purity of the lineage of some of them were 
accepted on the basis that many pious people had seen the Prophet 
-Muhammad in their vision in the form of eminent living Sayyids.® In 


55 History of Sifism in India, I, pp. 301-13. 

56 Shaykh Ghulam Mwinu‘d-Din ’Abdu‘llah (Khalifa al-Khwashgi al-Chishti, 
Mo’ariju‘l-wildyat, Shirani Collection, Punjab University, Lahore, Ms., no. 7765, 
pp. 542, 301-11. 

57 Barani, Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi, pp. 348-51, 

58 Isna ’Asharit Shi’is in India, IL, pp. 164-77. 

59 Barani, Tarikh-i Firiz Shahi, p. 349. 
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the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi (844-61/1440-57) of Jaunpur the 
claims of many Sayyid families regarding their noble lineage were deemed 
as unfounded. Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf J ahangir Simnani (d. after 
840/1436-37) who lies buried at Kichaucha (Fayzabad district, U.P.) 
believed that the descendants of Sayyid Mahra who died in Awadh, 
Sayyids of Bahraich and the Sayyids in the vicinity of Jaunpur particularly 
the Sayyids of the village Masawda and the Sayyids of village Sikandarpur 
(Fayzabad district) were genuine Sayyids. During his frequent sojourns 
in village Sikandarpur, Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf found the graves of 
Sayyids filled with the peculiar fragrance of Sayyidship which was per- 
haps known to him alone. According to Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf, the 
‘lineage of the Bukhari Sayyid was also pure. Like Barani, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Ashrafwas also deeply impressed by the purity of the descendants of the 
Gardizi Sayyids. Some of them had settled in Kara and Manikpur (Allaha- 
bad). A branch of Gardizi Sayyids also lived in Sirhind.© Sayyid Muham- 
mad Ashraf Jahangir Simndni popularised several distinctive beliefs of Isna 
‘Ashari Shi’is, particularly beliefs about the twelfth Shi’i Imam Mahdj.®1 

In the reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlugq the influx of the Sayyids 
from Iran and Central Asia was stepped up mainly because of his_ policy 
of patronage to the foreigners. The war of the Sultan against ’ulama‘ and 
siifts, sparked off by his determination to force them to act as his mouth- 
piece in political matters, enhanced the prestige of the Sayyids. They 
professed the Sunni faith but some of them were Isna ’Ashari Shi’is 
particularly those who moved from Sabzwar in (Bayhaq region) and the 
neighbouring regions. As early as the age of Mawlana Jalalu‘d-Din 
Rimi (d. 672/1273) Sabzwar had become notorious for its staunch Shi’i 
beliefs. Mawlana Rimi was prompted to write in his Masnawi : 


This instable world is a Sabzwar to us. 
We, like Bu Bakrs, live in it, mean and despised.? 


60 Lata‘if-i Ashraft, I, p. 332. 

61 Ibid, I, p. 333. | 

62 The following anecdote was very popular. Mulla Bada‘ini says that a bigoted 
Sunni king seized Sabzwar which was a hotbed of Shrism, its inhabitants being 
all fanatics. The leaders of the town represented that they were Muslims and 
wished to know the reason that had led the king to invade their country and to 
slaughter them. The king replied that belief in Shi’ism was their main crime. 
The Sabzwar leaders represented that the accusation against them was false. The 
king said that if they were able to produce from their town some one whose name 
was Abi Bakr, they would not be killed and their town would not be plundered. 
After an assiduous search they produced an unknown pauper, Abi Bakr by name. 
The king said to them, ‘““Had you nobody better than this to produce before me??? 
They said, “O king ! Ceremony apart, the climate of Sabzwar cherishes an Abi 
Bakr no better than this.” Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, U1, p. 73; Haig, pp. 117-18; 
Moajalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 50. : 
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Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq’s devotion to the study of philosophy 
and philosophical discussions enabled some Shi’is, who had obtained 
sound grounding in philosophy and ma’qilat (rational sciences), to 
become the Sultan’s favourites. The philosophers and rationalists in 
Sultan’s court, according to Barani, made him sceptical about such Sunni 
traditional beliefs and practices as were irreconcilable to reason.® 
Although the Sultan relentlessly slaughtered the ’ulama‘, siifis, qalandars 
and Sayyids, the Shi’i neutrality in the war of Sunni religious classes 
against the Sultan saved their lives. 


Isna ’Ashari Shi’ism in India | 

The Isna ’Ashari Shi’i immigrants to India seem to have brought 
with them the literature produced by ’Allama Hilli in the reign of Uljaytu 
Khudabanda (703-713/1304-17). The books of earlier authors and those 
of Hilli’s disciples also seem to have arrived. In the reign of Firtiz Shah 
Tughluq (752-90/1351-88) the number of Isna ’Ashari Shi’is stepped 
up. They were known as R&éfizis and considered different from Nizari 
or Musta’ali Isma’ilis who were called mulhids or Qaramita. The Sultan 
himself wrote that the Shi’is also called Rawafiz (plural of Rafizi), made 
proselytes to rifz and Shi’i faith. They wrote treatises and books and 
‘delivered lectures on the tenets of their sect. They traduced and reviled 
the Khulafa‘-i Rashidin, *A‘isha Siddiga and all the eminent: siifis. ‘They 
indulged in homo-sexuality. They believed that the Qur‘an consisted 
of interpolations made by Caliph "Usman. The Sultan goes on to say 
that they were seized. When it was proved that they had strayed away 
from the right path and indulged in aberration, the extremists among 
them were executed (siydsat). The rest were given exemplary punishments, 
and paraded in public streets in an insulting manner (tashhir). ‘Their 
books were burnt in public in order to uproot the mischief of the sect.® 
It would seem that Isn& ’Ashari life-style and postures of preaching were 
different from those of Isma’ilis. A compaign was started to disseminate 
informations about Shiism derived from the works on heretical sects. 
This was done in order to destroy the Sunni sympathies to Shi’ism. The 
Sivat-i Firtiz Shahi, a florid and eulogistic account of Firuz Shah’s reign 
comprises a long section on Shi’ism grossly mis-representing the Shii 
faith®® on the basis of the hostile Sunni literature. Makhdim Jahaniyan 
Sayyid Jalal Bukhari also wrote a work on obscure Shi sects.®* The 
Lata‘if-s Ashrafi, comprising the discourses of Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf 


63 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, p. 465. 

64 Futahat-i Firaz Shahi, Aligarh, 1954, p.6. 

65 Strat-i Firaz Shahi, Khudabakhsh, Patna Ms., ff. 122b-130. 
66 Sirajiyya, Raza Library, Rampur. 
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Jahangir Simnfni, also gives a distorted account of the Shi’i sects,®? 
although it pays glowing tributes to the Ahl-i Bayt and Imams.68 

Meanwhile the invasions of Timiar over Iran from his base in Trans- 
oxiana destroyed the peace of that region. In 783/1381 his army seized 
Nishapir and Sabzwar.®® Some patriots such as Mir Sayyid Mahmiad 
Bayhadi tried to resist the occupation of Sabzwar by Timiir’s army but 
were swept away before the onslaught of the invader’s army. From 
thence Sayyid Mahmid Bayhaqi moved to Mashhad and prayed at the 
tomb of Imam Riza‘. As he was illiterate, he invoked the Imam’s blessings 
for knowledge. It is said that the Imam appeared to him in a vision and 
rubbed his saliva on Mahmid’s tongue. This immediately made Mahmid 
learned. 

From Mashhad, Mahmid and the other Sayyids of Sabzwar known as 
Bayhaqi Sayyids moved to Kashmir. They were not able to reconcile 
themselves to the life in the Kashmiri court and moved to Delhi to the 
court of Sultan Ghiyasu‘d-Din Tughluq Shah IT (790-791/ 1388-89). The 
Sultan accorded Sayyid Mahmiid and his party a warm welcome. Sayyid 
Mahmiid impressed the Sultan with his extempore gasida and obtained 
the position of a nadim (boon companion). The Sultan urged Sayyid 
Mahmiid to take his (the Sultan’s) daughter as his wife but he advised 
the Sultan to marry her to his nephew for he himself had been bestowed 
with the title of dervish by Imam Riza‘. Consequently he had taken a 
vow to lead a celibate life. Tughluq Shah agreed and married his daughter 
to Mahmid’s nephew Mir Sayyid Hasan. The territories around Dankawr 
and Jarja (near east Delhi) were assigned to them for their residence. 
Sanbhal was made their igt@’.”° They crushed the lawless chieftains of 
Sanbhal and lived happily at Jarja.72 

In the wake of the Timir’s invasion over India in 1398 the rule of 
the Delhi Sultans was Swept away. The existence of the independent 
provincial dynasties which had already emerged both in the northern 
India and in the Deccan could no more be threatened by the Delhi 
Sultans. More provincial kingdoms emerged inthe ninth [fifteenth century. 
They encouraged the Arabs, Iranians and Transoxianians to settle in 
their kingdoms and enrich their cultural and religious heritage. The 
Isna *Ashari Shi’i intellectuals practising tagiyya took the opportunity 
to obtain positions under the Sultans of provincial dynasties. They deve- 
loped friendship with the sais and °ulama® who were respectful to *Ali and 
Ahl-i Bayt. Some eminent sifis uninhibitedly considered ’Ali as superior 


67 Lata‘if-i Ashrafi, pp. 169-70, 

68 Ibid., pp. 343-58. | 

69 Sharafu‘d-Din ’Ali Yazdi, Zafar-ndma, Calcutta, 1885-8, pp. 323-25. 
70 = Bahdaristén-t Shahi, British Museum Ms., Rieu, ff. 27a-29b. 

71 ~~ ‘Ibid., ££. 30b-31b. 
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to the other caliphs. For example Sayyid Muhammad Husayni bin 
Ja’far Makki, whose long life extended from the close of Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s reign to the early years of the reign of Sultan Bahlil Lodi 
(855-94/1451-89), wrote in a letter dated Shawwal 824/September-October 
1421 saying that in India if some one happened to repeat the name of 
>Ali in some context he was deemed as a Rafizi (Shi’i). He says, “By God! 
were I to repeat the sterling qualities of ?Ali I have perceived the beauty 
ofsun would lose its lustre [none would bother about sunshine].”? Husayni 
goes on to say, “‘Self-sacrifice is the maqam (station, meaning the highest 

point of achievement) of [Abu Bakr] Siddiq, munificence is the maqam 
of [Umar] Farag and generosity is the maqam of "Usman but all the noble 
virtues and ethical excellence are found in the lord of futiwwa (spiritual 
chivalry i.e. ’Ali ibn Abi Talib). O Dear Friend!..... The climax of the 
prophethood 1s futiwwa. All those who have obtained the Divine percep- 
tion have been blessed. with a small dose of water from the ocean of ’Ali’s 
futitwwa.”??? 

The Mandgibu‘s-Sadat by Qazi Shihabu‘d-Din Dawlatabadi (d. 848/ 
1444-45), the author of a Persian exegesis of the Qur‘an and other works 
on Arabic grammar and. rhetorics adds a new dimension to the respect 
of Sayyids. In the Mandqibu‘s-Sadat he clearly spells out that the Qur‘anic 
injunction to love the Prophet’s kinsfolk was confined to devotion to 
Fatima, ‘Ali, Hasan and Husayn and was imperative for the pious Sunnis. 
Those who obeyed the above injunctions were pious and worshippers 
of Allah, the rest were heretics, accursed and apostates.?8 Shaykh Aman 
Panipati (d. 957/1550) believed that those who loved the Prophet should 
be imbued with the love for the Prophet’s Ahl-i Bayt. If the Shaykh during 
his lectures happened to see the children of Sayyids playing in the street 
he would stop and remain standing to show them respect.” 


»Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani, Shah Ni’matu‘llah Wah 
and Their Disciples 

The devotion to Ali and Ahl-i Bayt in the fifteenth century siifism and 
in Sunni beliefs was re-invigorated by the arrival of the disciples of Shaykh 
Ruknu‘d-Din ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani, and those of Shah Ni’matu‘llah 
Wali to different parts of India. Shaykh *Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani was born 
at Simnan in Zu‘lhijja 659/1261. His father was the governor of Iraq under 
the Ilkhanid Mongol ruler Arghiin (683-90/1284-91) and his uncle was 
a vizier. ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla joined the Ilkhanid court at the age of fifteen. In 


72 Ja’far al-Makki, Bahru‘l-maani, Moradabad, 1899, pp. 78-81. 

73 Manaqibu‘s-Sadat, Aligarh University Msg., f. 2b. 

74 Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi, Akhbaru‘l akhyar, Deoband, n. d., 
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1284 A.D. a vision aroused in him a desire for further mystical quests. He 
served the government for another two years but at the beginning of 
October 1286 he went on leave and later resigned. | 

In early 1287 Simnani moved to Baghdad and sat at the feet of the 
Kubrawiyya saint, Niru‘d-Din ’Abdu‘r-Rahman al-Isfara ‘ini al-Kasirqi 
(d. 717/1317). Arghiin’s dignitaries failed to persuade him to rejoin the 
government service. He performed pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 
and then founded his own khdngah at Sufiyabad, near Simnan. After the 
conversion of the Iikhanid Mongol Mahmiid Ghazan (694-703/1295-1304) 
by the Shi’i s#ft Sadru‘d-Din Ibrahim in 694/1295, many sifis became 
active proselytisers. Shaykh ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla also stepped up his Islamic 
proselytising mission. He pioneered the opposition of the Wahdaiyl- Wujiid 
(Unity of Being) of ibn ’Arabi and wrote several works on his own theory | 
of Wahdatu‘sh-Shuhiid. On 22 Rajab 736/6 March 1336 he died.7 | 

Shah (Sayyid) Ni’matu‘llah Wali was the son of Mir ’Abdu‘llah and a | 
descendant of Muhammad Baqir, the fifth Imam of the Isng *Ashari 
Shi’is. He was born at Kirman in 730 or 731 /1329 or 1330 where his father 
had moved from Aleppo.”* He spent most of his youth in Iraq to obtain 


- perfection in Arabic. At the age of twenty-four he visited Mecca and 


became the disciple of Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah al-Yafi’i, an eminent sift and 
historian (d. 768/1366-7). In the Nasab-i Khirga-i Ahmad Shah (table of 


. Spiritual ancestry sent to Ahmad Shah Bahmani) he traced Yafi’i’s spiri- 


tual ancestry from Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani. He also traced the affilia- 
tion of his spiritual ancestors from the eighth Shi’i Imam ’Ali ar-Riza‘?? | 
(d. 203/818) through Ma’raf Karkhi.’8 The affiliation with Imam Riza< 
helped his descendants and disciples to embrace Shi’ism and to establish 
close relationship with the ruling Safawid family of Iran. | 
Shah Ni’matu‘llah stayed in Mecca for seven years. At the age of thirty- 
two he left Mecca. He moved to Samarqand but the growing number 
of his disciples made him suspicious to Timir.?? He left for Hirat and — 
from thence moved to Yazd attracting everywhere crowds of disciples. 
He spent the last twenty-five years of his life in Mahan near Kirman where 
he died on 22 Rajab 834/5 April 1431 at a ripe old age of more than one 
hundred lunar years. : 


73 A history of Siifism in India, pp. 248-50. 

76 Tazkira-t ’Abdu‘r-Razzaq Kirmaéni in Tara‘iqu‘l haqa@‘iqg, Tehran, 1956, p. 24.’ 

77 Supra, pp. 61-64. | 

78 Abt Mahfiiz Ma’rif ibn Firaz al-Karkhi (d. 200/815) was born of Christian parents, 
embraced Islam and settled in the predominantly ShYi quarters of Karkh near 
Baghdad. An anecdote tells us that after Ma’rif’s death, Jews, Christians and 
Muslims all claimed Ma’rif as their own, but only Muslims were able to lift his 
bier from the ground before his burial. A history of Siifism in India, 1, pp. 49-50, 
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Nimatu‘llah enjoyed great respect of the Timurid ruler Shahrukh 
(807-50/1405-47). Shah Ni’matu‘llah invented a woollen crown of five 
tarks (gores). The gores indicated their devotion to the Panjtan (Prophet 
Muhammad, ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn). He then replaced it with 
a crown of twelve gores indicating their devotion to twelve Imams.®° The 
Safawids designed their celebrated head-gear on the model of Shah Ni’matu- 
‘lah’s crowns. The monopoly of preparing crowns for his disciples was 
given by the Shah to one of his disciples, Sayyid Minhaj by name. 

Shah Ni’matu‘llah was an outstanding poet. His Diwan is well known 
for its apocalyptic poems declaring mystical phenomena relating to the 
Day of Resurrection. About 500 short tracts were also written by him. His 
Risala dar manaqib-i Mahdi gives an account of the re-appearance of the 
twelfth Imam and reiterates the belief that he was alive, although hidden. 
According to the Shah the obedience to the Twelfth Imam was imperative 
for all Muslims.8! Nevertheless, in his Diwan he identifies RAafizis with 
Abia Bakr’s enemies and in that sense he claimed that he was not a R@fizi. 
Like other sifis, he paid tributes to the first three caliphs of Prophet 
Muhammad. 

In the fifteenth century the devotion of Iranian sifis to twelve Imams 
did not differ with those of the Shvis. *Ali’s futizwa and mystical discourses 
to his disciple Kumayl ibn Ziyad became the key-stone of Iranian sift 
teachings. The developments paved the way for the conversion of the 
Sunnis to Shi’ism both in Iran and in India. : 

The disciples of Shaykh >Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani travelled to different 
parts of northern India and the Deccan. They visited the khangah of Banda 
Nawaz Gisii Daraz and imbued the aged saint with the proselytising zeal 
of ?Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani.®2 The indelible impact was, however, left by 
Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadani on the life of Kashmir. Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani 
popularly known as Shah-i Hamadan in Kashmir was born in Hamadan 

on 12 Rajab 714/22 October 1314. He obtained the sific training under the 
eminent disciples of Shaykh ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani such as Shaykh 
Sharafu‘d-Din Mahmiid bin ’Abdu‘llah al-Muzdaqani and Taqiu‘d-Din 
Aji Durbasti. Before the death of Shaykh °>Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani he 
could visit the great saint’s khdngah at Sifiyabad-Simnan and obtained 
benefits from the Shaykh’s teachings. Before Shaykh ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla’s 
death Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani and Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf Jahangir 
Simnani left Safiyabad-Simnan on their missionary tour to India. Sayyid 


80 Diwan Shah Ni’matu‘llah Wali, Tehran, 1336, Shamsi, p. 497. Risala-i ’Abdu‘r- 
Razzaq bin ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz bin Malik W4’izi written for Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
in the Tard‘iqu‘l-haqa‘iq, pp. 102-3. 

81 Saft tracts by Shah Ni?matu‘llah Wali, British Museum Ms, Add. 16, 837, Rieu, 
83 la-b-832, ff. 198-206; Jawad Nur Bakhsh, Risalaha, Tehran. 

82 Lata‘if-i Ashrafi, Manchester Ms. f. 216a. 
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Muhammad Ashraf arrived in India much earlier than Mir Sayyid °Ali 
but the latter reached Srinagar in 783/1381 during the reign of Sultan 
Qutbu'd-Din (1373-89). He was accompanied by a considerable number 
of Sayyids and sifis. Mir Sayyid "Ali travelled extensively throughout 
Kashmir leaving behind him approximately twenty eminent Iranian 
sifis, in different parts of the valley. 

After a stay of about three years he left Srinagar full of frustrations at 
Sultan Qutbu‘d-Din’s inability to introduce puritanically orthodox reforms 
in his kingdom. On his way back to Central Asia he died at Kunar in the 
vicinity of Pakhli, north-west of Kashmir on 6 Zu‘lhijja 786/19 January 
1385. He was aged 73. His dead body was taken to Khuttalan, now in 
Russian Tajikistan and was buried there.®* He is said to have written some 
170 treatises and books. Of these the Zakhiratu‘l-mulik dealing with the 
duties of the rulers and the Muslim social ethics is very important. His 
commentary on the Fusisu‘l-hikam is also a big work. His treatise on the 
Muwaddatu‘'l Qurba* verse of the Qur‘an ardently advocates the love for 
"Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. The Arba’in fi fazail Amiru‘l-mu‘minin 
by Mir Sayyid ’Ali is a collection of ahddis on ’Ali’s superiority over the 
Prophet’s companions. In the Risala-i futiiwwa he says that the Prophet 
Muhammad made ’Ali as the custodian of the knowledge of futiwwa and 
both the futiwwaand sifi paths were interlinked. His Awrad fathiyya com-- 
prises touching invocations to God, repeats Divine Names rhythmically. 
Their deep emotional sensitivity is far-reaching. The Awrad khamsa by the 
Mir invoke devotion to the Prophet, ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. © 

The recitation of the Awrdad fathiyya and the Awrad khamsa in the mosques 
of valley was strongly opposed by Sayyid Ahmad Kirmani—an orthodox 
Sunni of the fifteenth century. Possibly he saw into the versions of the 
Awrdads prevalent at that time the seeds of Shi’ism. It is said that in a vision 
he saw Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani with a spear pointing to his chest and 
heard the Mir upbraid him for his opposition to the Awrad. Kirmani who 
had left Kashmir for Central Asia returned from Baramula and proclaimed 
the restoration of the recitation of the Awrad.85 Perhaps Kirmani’s efforts 
to stop the recitation of the Awrad did never meet with success. 

Mir Sayyid ’Ali’s son Mir Muhammad (b. 744/1344) arrived in Kashmir 
in 796/1393, providing the much-needed leadership to his father’s disciples 
in Kashmir. He converted Sultan Sikandar’s Brahmin prime minister 

Saha Bhatt to Islam and changed his name to Sayfu‘d-Din. Under the 


83 A history of Sifism in India, I, pp. 291-92. The account of Sayyid ’Ali’s three suc- 
cessive visits to Kashmir is legendary. See also A. Q. Rafiqi, Sifism in Kashmir, 
Varanasi, n. d., pp. 31-42. | 
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influence of Mir Muhammad and Sayfu‘d-Din, Sultan Sikandar (1389- 
1413), who had also become the Mir’s disciple, plunged. himself into the 
task of the destruction of ancient temples. The discriminatory laws against 
the Hindus were introduced. The Mir stayed in Kashmir for about twelve 
years. The Sultan’s gradual indifference to the militant orthodoxy promp- 
ted Mir Muhammad to leave Kashmir for ever. Some eminent disciples 
of Mir Muhammad, however, chose to settle in the valley and enjoyed 
high position in. the administration.®® | 
Among the disciples of Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani Khwaja Ishaq 
Khuttalani occupied a very important place. Khuttalani’s disciple 
Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bakhsh was a descendant of the seventh Imam 
Masa al-Kazim. His father Muhammad bin >Abdu‘llah was born in Qatif 
and his grandfather in Ahsa (Bahrayn). Consequently Sayyid Muhammad 
styled himself Ahsawi in some ghazals. His father moved to Mashhad to 
visit the tomb of Imam Riza‘. From thence he left for Qa‘in (Qahistan) 
and settled there. It was at Qa‘in that. Sayyid Muhammad was born in 
795/1392-93. At the age of seven he memorised the Qur‘an. His precosity 
enabled him to complete his sific training very expeditiously. His sufi 
guide Khwaja Ishaq Khuttalani, a distinguished disciple of Mir Sayyid 
>Ali Hamadani, was so deeply impressed with him that he awarded his 
pir Sayyid ’Alji Hamadani’s khirga to Sayyid Muhammad and bestowed 
on him the honorific title Nir Bakhsh (Bestower of light). Khuttalani 
authorised Nar Bakhsh to train disciples independently and transferred 
most of his disciples to the care of Nur Bakhsh. Khuttalani did not hesitate 
to declare that he considered Nar Bakhsh as his pir (sifi guide) and nota 
disciple. The Sunni expectations of the appearance of Mahdi at the end 
of the Islamic millennium prompted Khuttalani to bestow on Nir Bakhsh 
the title of Mahdi. Nir Bakhsh’s Sayyid ancestry, his name Muhammad 
(the Prophet’s name), his perspicacity and piety made him the rallying 
point of all sections of Muslims. The credulous Muslims believed Nur 
Bakhsh as Mahdi but the surviving poems and tracts of Nur Bakhsh justify 
neither the fulsome claims of his admirers nor the ruthless persecution 
of his enemies. Khuttalani, however, believed that the time was ripe to 
overthrow the rule of worldly power, and restore the pristine purity of 
Islam. Nar Bakhsh did not agree, for he considered that the Timutrid 
power was firmly established and could not be uprooted. In 826 [1423 
Khuttalani raised the standard of rebellion in a valley near Khuttalan 
against Timiir’s successor Shahrukh (807-850/1405-1447). The uprising 
did not succeed. Khuttalani and his followers were executed near Balkh. 
Nar Bakhsh was taken to Hirt but his pleadings that no Muslim had ever 
been injured by him fell on deafears. He was incarcerated near Hirat and 


86 A history of Sifism in India, I, pp. 296-97. 
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was later on sent to Shiraz where he was released by the local governor. 
Travelling through Basra, Hilla, Baghdad, Karbala and Najaf he went 
to Kurdistan where he was again declared as an Imam by the local tribes. 
Shahrukh who was in Azerbayjan had him arrested but Nar Bakhsh 
escaped. At Khalkhal he was again taken captive and brought to Hirat. 
There at Shahrukh’s orders he publicly recited Qur‘anic verses to refute the 
allegations that he was the promised Mahdi. He was ordered to lead a 
quiet life. Shahrukh, however, got suspicious of him again and _trans- 
ferred him in chains to Tabriz. There he was again released and travelled 
to Shirwan and Gilan. Wherever he went large crowds rallied round him. 
After Shahrukh’s death Nir Bakhsh moved to Ray near Tehran and died 
there in 869/1464-65 at an age of seventy three.8? 

Two letters written by Nar Bakhsh are available in the British Museum 
Persian manuscript Nuskha-i Fami’-al murasilat uli‘l-albab. In a letter he 
wrote that he had descended from the noblest family on the earth. His 
mastery over literature and sciences was unsurpassable. Addressing his 
contemporaries he wrote, ‘“You should be proud of livingin the age of the 
imam (leader) of the awliya‘ (sifi-saints). «‘O Countrymen! Vie with one 
another in helping the essence of the Sultans of Al-i Aba (descendants of 
Hasan and Husayn). Getting out of the darkness of taglid (blind following), 
come to the spring of tahgig (research). O seekers of ma’rifa (gnosis) ! 
Search for the knowledge of Certainty. O Members of elite! Make efforts 
to gain (Divine) truth and sincerity! O common folk! Put on the garments 
of piety.” He concludes that the hadis, “One who dies without recognizing 
the Imam of the age dies the death of pre-Islamic Arabians ( jahiliyya)”’, 
had prompted him to make revelations about his ownself so that no 
pretext of ignorance might be left with the people. He claimed that he 


_ was the only expert of the shari’a, tariga and hagiqa among the Prophet’s 


descendants. His eminence as an ’alim and a sift guide had made 
obedience to his teachings imperative.% : 

Nur Bakhsh’s works have not yet been published. His Diwan in the 
British Museum® comprises 470 couplets. They are imbued with the sijfic 
teachings of ibn “Arabi. One of the poems Says that the principal 
objective behind the creation of the universe is to produce the Perfect 
Man. Benefiting by his nom de plume ‘Nir’ he identified God with 
Nir (light). The nar of wilaya (light of sainthood) is connected with 
His promised mazhar (manifestation) through ’Ali. Some poems frantically 
eulogise ’Ali, his generosity and Jutiwwa. A poem urges people to fight 


87 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 313-15; Lara‘iqu‘l haqa@‘ig, I, p. 143. 

88 Nuskha-i Fama’i murasilat uli‘l-albabh » British Museum, Add. 7688, Rieu, I, pp. 389-91, 
34b-38b. | 

89 British Museum Ms., Add. 7811, Rieu, I, ff. 634-35. 
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fiercely for Islam like ’Ali and make it strong like steel. This would, 
prophesied Nar Bakhsh, destroy infidelity, prevarication and tyranny. 

Nar Bakhsh is also said to have written a book entitled the Aztabu‘l- 
i’tigadiyya. It was published at Lahore in 1342/1923-24 and outlines Islamic 
beliefs. According to the Ladakh traditions the Siraju‘l-Islim published 
at Mathura in 1333/1914-15 is identical with the Figh ahwat which we 
shall be discussing in subsequent pages. The printed edition contains the 
Arabic text and the Persian translation and commentary. The work was 
not available to us and we can make no comments although Mawlawi 
Muhammad Shafi’, a competent scholar, had no doubts in his mind that 
the Siraju‘l-Islam and the Figh ahwat were identical. 

The Shi’i teachings in the works of Nir Bakhsh are enigmatical. His 
life was a toilsome struggle under challenging circumstances but his son 
Shah Qasim Fayz Bakhsh® lived in the favourable reigns of Sultan Husayn 
Baygqara (873-911/1469-1506) who ruled over Khurasan and that of 
Shah Isma’il Safawi (907-930/1501-1524). After his accession to the 
throne in 873/1469 Sultan Husayn Bayqara had decided to have the 
khutba read in the name of the twelve Imams but his prime minister Mir 
>Ali Shir Niwa‘i (d. 906/1501) and some other authorities, according to 
Babur, stopped him from doing so. Possibly the s#fi poet Niru’d-Din 
>Abdu‘r-Rahman Jami (b. 817/1414, d. 898/1492) and his associates also 
prevented Sultan Husayn Bayqara from accepting the Sh7i faith. This was 
a unique decision for it took place much earlier than the accession of 
Shah Ismail Safawi to the throne. The political threats involved in 
alienating the Sunni leadership prompted Sultan Husayn Bayqara to 
reverse his decision. Nevertheless, the growing Shi’i influence in the 
region cannot be under-estimated. According to Qazi Naru'llah Shustari, 
once Sultan Husayn Baygara fell seriously ill. He invited Shah Qasim 
Fayz Bakhsh to pray for his recovery. The improvement in Sultan’s health 
enhanced the prestige of Shah Qasim to the utter disappointment of Sunni 
leaders such as Jami and the descendants of Taftazani. They urged the 
Sultan to invite Shah Qasim to deliver public lectures. Their principal 
objective was to humiliate the Shah by putting awkward questions and to 
make him look ignorant but they told the Sultan that they wished that a 
large number of people might be benefited by the Shah's teachings. The 
Sultan consented. After the congregational prayers the Shah began to 
deliver a lecture on La Ilahd Illa‘llah (There is no God but Allah). Jami 
interrupted and asked the Shah to allow him to ask questions on La Ilaha 
Illa llah. The Shah said, “I had heard in Iraq that you were sceptical and 


90 Mawlawi Muhammad Shafi’, Firqa-i Nir Bakhshi, Oriental College Magazine, 
Lahore, 1924. p. 64. 
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questioned the belief in ’Ali an Wali-Allah (Ali is Allah’s friend). It now 
appears that you are sceptical even over La Ilaha Illa‘llah.’? The audience 
began tolaugh. ‘The Shah recited the fatiha and ended the talk. After some 
time Shah Qasim moved from Hirat to Ray. Shah Isma’il Safawi held 
him in great respect. In 927/1520-21 he died.% 

In Hirat Shah Qasim promoted the belief in *Ali an Wali-Allah under 
the guise of Nir Bakhshiyya tenets but in the Safawid Iran he openly 
strengthened the Shi’i beliefs. In Kashmir even during his own life time 
Nutr Bakhsh had come to be regarded as the Perfect Man of ibn ’Arabi’s 
terminology in whose image the creation was made. The execution of 
Khuttalani brought to an end the aspect of Mahdiism in Nir Bakhsh’s 
teachings. What remained was the ’irfan (gnosis) deeply rooted in the love 
of *Ali and Ahl-i Bayt. Naturally the Shiis believed that Nar Bakhsh 
was a Shii practising tagiyya. The Shi’ism of his son Shah Qasim is 
indisputable. 


Shiv’ism in Kashmir 

The devotion to ’Ali and Ahl-i Bayt among the Kashmiri Muslims was 
strengthened by the arrival of Sayyid Mahmid of Sabzwar and the party 
of Bayhaqi Sayyids. Sultan Sikandar (1389-1437) of the Shah Mir dynasty 
accorded them warm welcome. Sayyid Mahmiid wedded his brother 
Sayyid Muhammad’s daughter known as Bayhaqi Begum to Prince Shahi 
Khan who later ascended the throne and was known as Sultan Zaynu‘l- 
"Abidin. Sayyid Mahmiid’s relations with Sultan Zaynu'‘l-’Abidin’s 
predecessor ’Ali Shah (1413-1420) were, however, not cordial. Sayyid 
Mahmud again moved to Jarja and built there a mosque and a langar- 
khana (alms house). One of his nephews settled in Nawshahra and fell 
fighting against Jasrath Gakkhar in Rabi’ I 837/ October 1433. His death 
was deeply mourned in Jarja and in Delhi. Some Bayhaqi Sayyids did 
not move out of Kashmir. In the reign of ’Ali Shah’s successor Sultan 
Zaynu‘l-’Abidin (1420-1470), the Bayhaqi Sayyids obtained considerable 
hold over the administration because of the influence of Sultan Zaynu‘l- 
*Abidin’s wife, Taj Khatin known as Bayhaqi Begum over her husband. 
She survived until the very old age of the Sultan and her intellectual 
faculties were an asset to Sultan Zaynu‘l-’Abidin.™ 

After the death of Sultan Zaynu‘l-’Abidin the Shah Mir dynasty began 
to decline. His successor Haydar Shah (1470-72) was a drunkard. 
Haydar’s son and successor Hasan Shah (1472-84) was also a drunkard 


92 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 315-16. 

93 Baharistan-i Shahi, ff. 36b, 38b-39a. 

94 Sayyid ’Ali, Tarikh-i Kashmir, ff. 17a-b; Sirwara, Jaina-Réjatarangini, translated 
into English by J. C, Dutt, Kings of Kashmir, Calcutta 1898, pp. 157, 194; Baharistan-i 
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and a philander. Nevertheless he adhered to the policy of peaceful co- 
existence with other religious communities carved out by Sultan Zaynu'l- 
‘Abidin. He appointed his father-in-law Sayyid Hasan Bayhaqi (a son- 
in-law of Sultan Zaynu‘l-Abidin) as his prime minister. Sayyid Hasan 
reconquered Baltistan which had been conquered by Sultan Shihabu‘d-Din 
- (1354-73) but had become independent. Even Sultan Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s 
conquest of Baltistan was short-lived. ‘The Kashmiri nobles, however, did 
not co-operate with him. Sayyid Hasan’s daughter made her seven years 
old son, Muhammad Shah (1484-86) as the successor of her father who 
died of wine and venery. The control of the government was re-assumed 
by his maternal grandfather Sayyid Hasan. He was ardently devoted to 
the laws of the Sunni Shari?a and did not care for the Kashmiri opposition. 
The Sayyids supported their leader Sayyid Hasan but failed to crush the 
local uprisings. They fought valiantly but sustained repeated defeats and 
were forced to leave Kashmir in 1484. The khangah of Mir Sayyid Ali 
Hamadani was burnt. The Kashmiri leaders began to scramble for power 
and the decline of the Shah Mir dynasty became imminent. In the first 


reign of Fath Shah (1486-93) Bayhaqi leaders again returned and assumed 
power. 


The Bayhaqi Sayyids belonged to the ShYi region of Sabzwar. Their 
cousins in Jarjaremained Shi’is under tagiyya but the political expediency in 
Kashmir had made them the rivals of Shi’i Chaks. They did not, however, 
abandon the framework of the devotion to the Ahl-i Bayt introduced by 
Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani and his disciples in Kashmir. 

The decline of the Shah Mir dynasty was marked by the rise of the 
Chaks to power. They are said to have moved from Dardistan to Kashmir 
in the reign of Raja Suhadeva (1301-20). Most prominent among them 
such as Shams Chak, son of Hilmat Chak, moved from Gilgit, which was 
and is predominantly a Shi’i region, to Kashmir. During the early rulers 
of Shah Mir dynasty the Chaks of Gilgit also practised tagiyya but it was 
the influence of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din "Iraqi that made them Shi’is, openly. 

Fath Shah appointed Shams Chak the leader of the Chak tribe as his 
prime minister.°* The Bayhaqi Sayyids who had again gained strength 
in Kashmir overthrew Shams Chak in a battle in 1493. Both Fath Shah 
and Shamsi Chak fled to Delhi.2?7 Muhammad Shah (1493-1505) who had 
earlier ruled from 1484 to 1486 was again crowned as king but the Kash- 
miri dignitaries once more united to overthrow him. Muhammad Shah 
was defeated and Fath Shah became the Sultan for the second time. He 
ruled from 1505 to 1514. Shams Chak was appointed the prime minister. 


95 Bahdaristan-i Shahi, ff. 60b-61b. 
96 Ibid., ff. 67a~-b. 
97 Ibid., f. 68a. 
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The Sayyid leaders were slaughtered. Shams Chak became the victim 
of the jealousy of Kashmiri leaders such as Tbrahim Méagre and Misa 
Raina. Fath Shah also supported them. After four months of prime 
ministership Shams Chak was defeated and imprisoned. Misa Raina 
was made prime -minister.9° It would not be out of place to outline here 
the career of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din ’Iragi who firmly established Shi’ism in 
Kashmir. 

Mir Shamsu‘d-Din was the descendant of Imam Misa al-Kazim. He 
was born in the village Kund near Solghan. He obtained a high literary 
and religious education under Mir Sayyid Muhammad Nar Bakhsh’s 
son Shah Qasim.*® In 1481 Sultan Husayn Bayqara of Hirat sent Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din as his envoy to Hasan Shah (1472-84). The gifts brought 
by the Mir included Sultan Husayn Baygqara’s own jacket. He stayed in 
Kashmir for eight years. As a disciple of Shah Qasim whose father Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad Nir Bakhsh belonged to the sift order of Mir Sayyid 
"Ali Hamadani, Mir Shamus‘d-Din seems to have been warmly welcomed 
by the Kashmiri sifis of the Hamadaniyya-Kubrawiyya order. Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din became the disciple of Shaykh Isma’il Hamadani- 
Kubrawi, the son of Shaykh Fathu‘llah Hafiz, the latter being a disciple 
of Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani’s Kashmiri disciple Shaykh Ahmad. Shaykh 
Ism&’il was also an eminent scholar. The friendship between Shaykh 
Isma’il and Mir Shamsu‘d-Din boosted the prestige of the latter as a 
scholar and a sii. Sultans Hasan Shah and his successors Fath Shah and 


Muhammad Shah financed the expenditures of Shaykh Isma4’il’s khangah, 


seminary and the library. Hasan Shah had appointed him the Shaykhu‘l- 
Islam. Nevertheless Shaykh Isma’il led a retired life and was devoted to 
teaching and ascetical exercises.1°° After his first accession to the throne 
Sultan Fath Shah sent back Mir Shamsu‘d-Din to Sultan Husayn Bayqara. 
The latter offered no position to Mir Shamsu‘d-Din and he joined his spiri- 
tual guide Shah Qasim at Ray. The Mir’s visit to Kashmir was very fruit- 
ful in preparing ground for the propagation of Nar Bakhshiyya siifism. He 
had developed friendship with the eminent dignitaries of Kashmiri Sultans. 
The Rainas, the Chaks and the disciples of the successors of Mir Sayyid 
"Ali Hamadani and other sifis devoted to “Ali and Ahl-i Bayt were deeply 
impressed of the Mir. The Nir Bakhshiyya teachings of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din 
paved the way for propagation of Shi’ism by him thereafter,100 

The success of Shah Isma’il Safawi in converting Iranian Sunnis to 


98 Ibid., ff. 83b-84a. : 

99 Tuhfatu‘l-ahbab by an anonymous author. Oriental Research Department, Sri- 
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Shi’ism prompted Shah Qasim to depute Shamsu‘d-Din to Kashmir as © 
a Shi’i missionary. About the end of September 1501 Mir Shamsu‘d- 
Din left Ray with a party of siifés and their families. Paying homage to the 
tomb of Imam Riza‘ at Mashhad, the party set off for Kashmir via Qan- 
dahar, Multan and Salt Range. Early in the spring of 1502 they entered 
Srinagar via the Punch-Baramula route.!°! Although Shaykh Isma’il, the 
supporter of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din was alive, he had assigned the administra- 
tion of his khangah to his disciple Baba °Ali Najjar who had been secretly 
converted to Shi’ism by Mir Shamsu‘d-Din during his first visit to the 
Valley. The Baba made over the control of his disciples to Mir Shamsu‘d- 
Din. He used to call Mir Shamsu‘d-Din a khalifa of Sayyid Muhammad 
Nar Bakhsh adding that the Mir had resigned his position in Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara’s court to become a Nir Bakhshiyya missionary.20? The 
khangah and seminary of Shaykh Ismail, however, remained under the 
control of his son, Shaykh Fathu‘llah who was an inveterate enemy of 
Shi’ism. The number of Baba Najjar’s disciples who embraced Shi’ism is not 
known but among the distinguished converts were Kaji Chak and Musa 
Raina, although both scrambled to seize political power independently. 
Misa Raina gave the Mir land at Jadibal in Srinagar and finances to 
build his khangah. Its foundation was laid in 1503-04 and the edifice was 
completed ayear later. The site was a Hindu temple. Sayyid Muhammad 
Bayhaqi, the prime minister of Muhammad Shah (1493-1505) whose 
ancestors belonged to the Shi’i region of Sabzwar, strongly opposed Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din’s Shi’i proselytization in his political interest. Malik 
‘Usman, an influential Kashmiri dignitary was also bitterly hostile to Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din. The orthodox Sunni ’ulama‘ and siifis were united to oppose 
Mir Shamsu‘d-Din. Finding his stay in Srinagar difficult Mir Shamsu‘d- 
Din moved from Kashmir with a number of his followers to Skardu in 
Ladakh. In about two months of his stay he converted considerable 
number of Buddhists in Ladakh to Shi?ism. When Fath Shah (1505-14) 
ascended the throne for the second time he invited Mir Shamsu‘d-Din 
back to Kashmir. Misa Raina assisted by Mir Shamsu‘d-Din unleashed 
a reign of terror against the Hindus. The temples. and Hindu centres of 
learning which had been rebuilt in the reign of Sultan Zaynu'l-’ Abidin 
were destroyed. The Hindus were persecuted, killed and forcibly converted 
to Islam. The khangah of Mir Sayyid >Aly Hamadani was rebuilt and 
decorated exquisitely. According to the author of the Bahdristan-t Shahi 
the efforts of Misa Raina and Mir Shamsu‘d-Din led to the conversion 
of 24,000 families into Islam by which Shiismis meant. This is possibly 
101 Tuhfatu‘l-ahbab, p. 17; Sayyid ’Ali, Tartkh-2 Kashmir, f£. 23a-24a. 
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an exaggeration. Nevertheless, Shi’ism found a firm foot-hold in Kashmir 
and in Ladakh. | 

The defeat and death of Shams Chak in the reign of Fath Shah reduced 
the Chak tribe to miserable pecuniary difficulties. Their eminent leaders 
such as Kaji Chak had to serve as foot-soldiers under Malik ’Ali Raina, 
the son of Misa Raind. When Misa Raina decided to send a military 
expedition against Tibet under his son “Ali Raina, the Chaks had no money 
to furnish horses or troopers. They approached Mir Shamsu‘d-Din who 
offered them large sums of money, and a huge quantity of rice and wheat 
flour. He beckoned to Kaji Chak whose ear was severed in a night attack 
on Supur and predicted his rise to power. He urged Kaji Chak to solemnly 
take a pledge in the name of God to dispense even-handed justice and to 
promote the Islamic faith. Kaji Chak was terribly scared lest the proph- 
ecies of the Mir were reported to Misa Raina. He simply bowed before 
the Mir and promised to comply with his orders. The Mir, however, put 
his cap on Kaji Chak’s head and added that he (the Mir) was symbolically 
crowning him (Kaji Chak) as a king.105 

Kaji Chak recruited an army with the Mir’s finances. The ascendancy 
of Misa Raina did not, however, last long. His main supporter Ibrahim 
Magre turned against him. In 1513 Misa Raina was defeated in the 
battle field at Zialdrakar near Srinagar and was killed on his way to 
Delhi.108 | 

The political turmoil following the death of Misa Raina helped Kaji 
Chak to seize power. Many Hindus who had been forcibly converted to 
Islam reverted to their former faith under the influence of Kantha Bhatt, 
a Hindu evangelist. In 1516 Fath Shah was overthrown and the fugitive 
ruler, Muhammad Shah (1 514-15) ascended the throne for the third time. 
He appointed Kaji Chak as his prime minister. In fulfilment of his earlier 

_ pledge he began to rule under the guidance of the Mir. The reconstruc- 

tion of the khangah of Mir Sayyid °Ali Hamadani was completed. Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din urged Kaji Chak to inflict capital punishments on the 
Muslim apostates. Kaji Chak and his advisers agreed to comply with the 
Mir’s orders. On 10 Muharram 924/22 January 1518 about seven to eight 
hundred apostates were killed. By 926/1520 all the Hindu leaders were 
subdued. The movement of Kantha Bhatt to re-convert Muslims to 
Hinduism was crushed. Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s efforts firmly re-established 
the prestige of the Muslims.1°? The Shi’is became very powerful. 

In 932/1526 Mir Shamsu‘d-Din died and was buried in his khangah at 
Jadibal. Two years later Kaji Chak deposed Muhammad Shah and made 


105 Ibid., f. 79b. 
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his son Ibrahim Shah (1528-29) as the king. A year later the Magres and 
some other leaders including Regi Chak defeated Kaji Chak with the help 
of the reinforcement obtained from the Emperor Babur and placed Fath 
Shah’s son Nazuk Shah (1529-30) on the throne.2° Finding the rule of 
Nazuk Shah unacceptable to Kashmiris, the Magre leader Abdal crowned 
Muhammad Shah (1530-37) as the king for the fifth time. In October- 
November 1531, Babur’s son Mirza Kamran and the half brother of 
Humayin seized Srinagar and brutally massacred the Kashmiris. The 
Kashmiri leaders such as Abdal Magre and Kaji Chak patched up a truce 
and expelled the Mughals out of Kashmir. | 

Before long Kashmir was deprived of peace by Mirza Haydar Dighlat’s 
‘nvasion. As a commander of Sultan Said Khan of Kashghar the Mirza 
conquered Baltistan and Ladakhin 1532. He then marched upon Srinagar. 
Some Kashmiris treacherously acted as his guides. The brutality and 
plundering of Kashghar army, however, united the local population 
‘against the invaders. A call to jihad was raised by the -ylama‘. Fortunately 
for the Kashmiris the rivalries of the leaders of the Kashghar army against 
Mirza Haydar and the scrambling of Kashghar troops to return to their 
home forced Mirza Haydar to patch up a peace with the Kashmiri leaders 
and to leave Kashmir in May 1533. The invasion of the Kashghar army 
devastated the agricultural fields of Kashmir. Food stuffs disappeared and 
the famine raged for about ten months.10 
~ In 1537 Muhammad Shah died and Kaji Chak became the king maker 
raising successively two sultans, Shamsu‘d-Din (1537-40) the son and 
successor of Muhammad Shah and Shamsu‘d-Din’s brother Isma’il Shah 
to the throne. Kaji Chak promoted Shvism but his rule was fair and he 
treated the nobles and peasants generously. He divided the kingdom bet- 
ween himself, Sayyid Ibrahim Bayhaqi a son of Sayyid Muhammad and 
Sultan Isma’il Shah. Before the division could obtain a chance to work, 
Kashmir was again invaded by Mirza Haydar Dighlat. 

Mirza Haydar whose name was Muhammad Haydar was a grandson 
of Chaghatay Khan Yunus and a cousin of Babur. He was born in 905 j 
1499-1500. After the death of his father in 914/1508 he left Bukhara for 
Kabul. Babur patronized him and he fought in Babur’s campaigns of 
Bukhara and Samargand. In 918/1512 he deserted Babur and joined 
Sa’id Khan, the Mongol Prince of Farghana. He played a prominent 


108 Suka, Rajatarangint, translated by J. G. Dutt, Kings of Kashmir, Calcutta, 1898, 
p. 363; Gulshan-t Ibrahimi, pp. 353-54. | | 

109 Bahdristan-i Shahi, ff. 96a-b; Nizdmu‘d-Din Ahmad, Tabagat-t Akbari, Calcutta, 
1927-35, III, pp. 463-64. | 
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role in Sa’id Khan’s project of consolidating the remnants of the Mongol 
principalities under a centralized authority. Their capital was Kashghar. 
It was as a commander of Sa’id Khan that he had earlier invaded Baltistan, 
Ladakh and Kashmir. After Sa’id Khan’s death in 939/ 1533, Mirza 
Haydar could not live with Sa’id Khan’s successor Rashid Khan, although 
he dedicated his Tarikh-i Rashidi to Rashid Khan.42 Mirza first joined 
Mirza Kamran, then met Humayin at Agra who had returned sustaining 
crushing defeat at Chausa on 9 Safar 946/20 June, 1539 in his war against 
the Afghan adventurer Sher Shah. Humayiin addressed him as dist (friend) 
in war councils. Under Humayiin’s command Mirza Haydar fought 
against Sher Shah near Qanauj on 10 Muharram 947/17 May, 1540. 
The Mughals were defeated and took to their heels.“ On 1 Rabi? I 947 /6 
July 1540 Humayan held a hurried: council of the crest-fallen Mughal 
noblemen at Lahore. Mirza Haydar suggested that the Mughal princes 
should be ordered to seize mountain slopes and he (Mirza Haydar) himself 
would occupy Kashmir within two months. He suggested that the Mughal 
families might then be sent to Kashmir and Sher Shah should be forced 
to fight the Mughal princes near Sirhind hills. He believed that his strategy 
would crush Sher Shah. Mirza Haydar’s hopes were not naive for he had 
already been invited by Abdal Maere and Regi Chak to overthrow Kaji 
Chak,14 | 

Humayiin, however, gave Mirza Haydar 400 troopers and allowed him 
to proceed to Kashmir. The Mirza recruited some more troopers. Abdal 
Magre and Regi Chak met him near Nawshahra. Kaji Chak, Sayyid 
Ibrahim Bayhaqi and Isma’il Shah marched against the Mirza but the 
latter seized the valley on 22 November 1540 by a surprise.45 The Mirza 
who had sufficient experience of the nature of Kashmiris divided the valley 
into three ruling regions. For the time being Nazuk Shah was retained on 
the throne and Abdal Magre was appointed the prime minister. F ollowing 
the tradition of the defeated Kashmiri noblemen, Kaji Chak and Isma’i] 
Shah waited on Sher Shah for reinforcement. Like his predecessors Sher 
Shah also saw in Kaji Chak’s request for help an easy way to conquer 
Kashmir. He showed considerable respect to his guests ; admired Kaji Chak 
for obtaining innumerable serious injuries in wars. He gave Kaji Chak 
the title Khan-i Khanan and placed 5,000 troopers and two elephants under 
the command of the Afghan commander Adil Khan and Husayn Khan 
to recover Kashmir from Mirza Haydar’s hands. In August 1541 the 
strong army of Kaji Chak and Afghan allies was defeated by Mirza Haydar 
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and they fled to Delhi. Kaji Chak made one more bid to drive out the 
Mughals from Kashmir but was again defeated and fled to the Panjab 
hills. In September 1544 he died at Thana.¥® He was an indefatigable 
warrior and an influential commander. His devotion to Shiism made 
the Chaks as devout Shi’is. 

In Kaji Chak’s life time Mirza Haydar was very conciliatory towards 
the Shiis and Nar Bakhshiyyas. He visited Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s tomb 
taking Regi Chak with him, entered into it respectfully and recited fatsha. 
According to the author of the Bahdristan-t Shahi, the humility and meek- 
ness shown by Mirza Haydar were designed to please Regi Chak. After 
Regi Chak’s rebellion in 1543 and Kaji Chak’s death Mirza Haydar 
regained his true colour of Sunni orthodoxy and a die-hard Mughal 
imperialist.1? The devotees of ’Ali and Ahl-i Bayt were brutally perse- 
cuted. The khangah of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din was destroyed. The Mir’s son 
Shaykh Daniyal fled to Skardu but was taken captive. For about one year 
he was kept in prison and tortured. According to the Bahdristan-t Shahi 
false depositions were obtained from heretics and irreligious people by 
bribing them. He was accused of reviling the first three caliphs and 
‘isha. Qazis Habib, Ibrahim and ’Abdu‘l-Ghafir ordered for his 
execution. One of the Mirza’s friends, Mulla ’Abdu‘llah urged the 
Mirza to refrain from killing Shaykh Daniyal but Mirza Haydar brushed 
aside his recommendations saying that the interest of the stability of his 
kingdom, had made Shaykh Daniyal’s execution as imperative. On 24 
Safar 957/14 March 1550 he was executed. One of Daniyal’s disciples 
secretly took away his head, next day another disciple brought a boat and ~ 
took away his trunk and buried them separately. After the death of Mirza 
Haydar, the followers of Mir Daniyal buried his head and body 
together in Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s tomb. The author of the Bahdaristan-t 
Shahi ascribes the fall of Mirza Haydar to his barbarity and to the slaughter- 
ing of innocent people.4* Mirza Haydar himself says, ““The people of 
Kashmir were [formerly] all Hanafi, but in the reign of Fath Shah, the 
father of this Sultan Nadir [Nazuk], a man of the name of Shams came 
from Talish in Iraq who gave himself out as a Nirbakhshi. He intro- 
duced a corrupt form of religion, giving it the name of Narbakhshi and 
practised many heresies. He wrote a book for these cowardly people 
called Fikh-i Ahwat (Figh-i ahwat) which does not conform to the teachings 
of any of the sects, whether Sunni or Shi’a. [These sectaries] revile the 
companions of the Prophet and ’A‘isha, as to the Shi’as, but contrary to 
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the teaching of these latter, they look upon Amir Sayyid Muhammad 
Nirbakhshi as the Lord of the Age and the promised Mahdi. 

“They do not believe in the saints and the holy persons in whom the 
Shi’as believe, but regard all these as [appertaining] to Sunnis. [Shams] 
introduced many impious practices and infidel beliefs, and gave his 
heretical sect the name of ‘Nirbakhshi’. I have seen many of the Nur- 
bakshi elders in Badakhshan and elsewhere. I discovered that outwardly 
they follow the precepts of the Prophet and hold with the Sunnis. One 
of the sons of this Amir Sayyid Muhammad Nirbakhsh showed me his 
tract. Init was written: ‘Sultans, Amirs and fools [or ignorant] maintain 
that worldly power cannot be combined with purity and piety.’ But this 
' Is absolutely false, for the great prophets and apostles, in spite of their 
missions, have exercised sovereignty, and have likewise striven diligently 
after those other matters [i. e. purity and piety], as for example, Joseph, 
Moses, David, Solomon and our Prophet, sages such as Abi Bakr, ’Umar, 
"Usman and ’Ali were also rulers. 

“Now this is opposed to the belief of the Narbakhshis of Kashmir, and 
is in accordance with that of the Sunnis. That book, the Fikh-i Ahwat, which 
is celebrated in Kashmir, I sent, complete to the ’ulama‘ of Hindustan, 
who repudiated it and wrote on the back of it, a decree ( fatwa) of remons- 
trance as follows: ‘In the name of God the Merciful. Oh God! show 


unto us the truth in its reality, and the false, wherein it is void ; also show 


us things as they are.’ After perusing the book and weighing its contents, 
it seemed clear [to us] that the author of it was of a false sect, who 
had gone against the book and the Sunna, and did not belong to any 
denomination of the people of Truth. His pretension is that God hath 
commanded him to do away with all differences among the people; 
[Firstly] in the development of ordinances of the Holy Law, and to make 
them as they were in his time, with neither increase nor diminution; and 
[Secondly] in the fundamental principles among all the peoples of the 
earth. [In this] he is certainly lying, and inclined to heresy and schism. 
It is the duty of such as have the power, to obliterate such a book, and a 
religious necessity for them to stamp out and extirpate this sect; to prohi- 
bit persons from following it and acting according to its dogmas. If they 
persist in their belief and abandon not their false creed, it is necessary for 
the security of Musulmans, from their evil example, to repulse them with 
chastisement and [even] death. If they repent and abandon the sect, 
they must be commanded to follow the teaching of Abi Hanifa.??1!® 

As we have already mentioned, the Figh ahwat was written by Nar 
Bakhsh himself. The Siraju‘l-Islam is known as a work of Im&miyya figh. 
Mirza Haydar does not mention the name of the Indian ’ulama‘ who 
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issued fatwa against the Figh ahwat. It would seem that Mir Shamsu“d-Din 
was condemned on the basis of some garbled version of the Figh ahwat. 
Possibly Humayiin’s favourite Mulla Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk Sultanpiri and 
his associates were consulted by Mirza Haydar. No wonder that they 
recommended the destruction of the book. | 

Mirza Haydar was equally hostile to the Kashmiri sifis. He says, ““At 
the present time in Kashmir, the siifis have legitimatised so many heresies, 
that they know nothing of what is lawful or unlawful. They consider, 
that piety and purity consist in night-watching and abstinence in food; 
yet they take and eat whatever they find, without ever considering what 
is forbidden or what is lawful. They give way to their lusts and desires 
+n a manner not consistent with the law. They are for ever interpreting 
dreams, displaying miracles, and obtaining from the unseen, information 
regarding either the future or the past. They prostrate themselves before 
one another and, together with such disgraceful acts, observe the forty 
[days of retirement]. They blame and detest science and men of learning, 
consider the Holy Law (shari’a) second in importance to the True ‘Way’ 
(tariga) and that in the consequence the people of the ‘Way’ (tariga) 
have nothing to do with the Holy Law. In short, nowhere else is such a 
band of heretics to be found. May the Most High God defend all the 
people of Islam from such misfortune and calamities as this, and turn 
them all into the true path of righteousness.”’ 

Thanking God at his own success in suppressing the Kashmiri sift 
movement, the Mirza concludes, “At the present time, no one in Kashmir 
dares openly profess their faith; but all deny it, and give themselves out 
as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards them, and know 
that if any one of the sect appears, he will not escape the punishment of 
death. I hope and trust that through the intervention of God and by my 
own efforts, the land will gradually be entirely delivered of this misfortune, 
and that all will become, as they now profess to be Musulmans from the 
bottom of their hearts. Amen! Oh Lord.” | | 

Mirza Haydar’s tirades against the Kashmiri stfis like his condemna- 
tion of Shi’is who in his reign preferred to call themselves Nir Bakhshiyyas 
are too sweeping to be critically examined. It is, however, clear that the 
Mirza did not spare even the followers of Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani from 
whose Hamadaniyya order sprouted the Nur Bakhshiyya branch. Accord- 
ing to the author of the Baharistan-i Shahi, not only did the Mirza destroy 
the Nar Bakhshiyya order but also annihilated the Hamadaniyya order. 
For eight years no Kashmiri could dare associate himself with the above 
sifi orders. He goes on to say that the Mirza prohibited the Kashmiris 
to follow the Shafi figh. According to the Mirza’s orders Muslims were 
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forced to follow the Hanafi figh. People concealed their faith in order to 
save themselves from persecution. The chilla (forty days retreat) and the 
khangah of Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani were neglected.121 ’All4mi Abu‘l- 
Fazl who had access to the records of Kashmir Says that for ten years 
Mirzaé Haydar zealously applied himself to the administration of Kashmir 
and clothed that charming land, but of desolated appearance, with 
cities and civilization. He sent for artists and craftsmen from all quarters 
and laboured for its renown and prosperity. Especially music was in 
brisk demand and varieties of instruments were introduced. In short, 
the outward condition of that country, that is, its worldly state, acquired 
solidity. But owing to the Mirza’s frigid and insipid bigotries, the result 
of imperfect development, the essentials for Kashmir, unanimity and 
fidelity, found a bad market. “And to this day there is an odour of 
bigotry about the Kashmiris, for there is a powerful influence in associa- 
tion, and especially is a strong impression produced by the ways of 
princes who are vigorous.” 

Commenting on the Mirza’s fall Abu‘l-Fazl says, “The Mirza trans- 
gressed the law of justice,—dominion’s watchman,—and took to living for 
his own lusts and pleasures. He let fall from his hands prudence and the 
bearing of burdens, those two arms of felicity.’?122 

Malik Raina and Malik Muhammad Naji, the two leading Shi’s digni- 
taries made alliance with Nazuk Shah, Husayn Magre and Khwaja 
Hajji. They also enlisted the support of the hill tribes. Rebellion broke 
out in the outer hills of Kashmir and spread to other regions. Pakhli, 
Kishtwar, Baltistan and Ladakh which the Mirza had subdued overthrew 
the Mughal governors. The Kashmiri chiefs under Idi Raina fortified 
themselves in Manar near Khampur. Both the Mughals and Kashmiris 
deserted the Mirza. He made a night-attack on Manar with seven or 
eight hundred troopers. Sayyid ’Ali the author of the Tarikh-7 Kashmir 
and his father failed to prevent Mirza Haydar from his adventurism. 
The Chaks began to destroy Khampur. In his bid to forcibly enter into 
the fort Mirza Haydar was struck with an arrow. He was killed in the 
night of 7 Zu‘lqa’da 957/17 November, 1550. The Chaks were determined 
to burn the Mirza’s dead body to ashes in retaliation to his atrocities 
against Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s tomb and the Shi’i sages. ‘T’he Magre leaders 
and Bayhaqi Sayyids, however, buried the Mirza’s dead body near the 
grave of Sultan Zaynu‘l-’Abidin.123 | 

The death of Mirza Haydar made Dawlat Chak, Ghazi Chak and 
other Shi’i leaders predominant in politics. Ultimately several months of 
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political instability and upheavals ended with Dawlat Chak’s victory. 
For political reasons he did not abolish the Shah Mir dynasty. He was a 
far-sighted administrator. The Kashmiri leaders who spent their days in 
prison in miserable conditions were released irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, His formidable rival Idi Raina had been defeated and died fleeing ~ 
through Rawalpur. Malik Dawlat had Mir Daniyal’s bier brought into 
Srinagar and the procession was joined by a large number of the Mir’s 
devotees and admirers. Malik Dawlat himself accompanied the procession 
although Ghazi Chak abstained because of political repercussions. ‘The 
bier was buried in Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s tomb.™ , 

Malik Dawlat rebuilt Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s khangah and the adjoining 
monuments which were razed to the ground by Mirza Haydar. He also 
assigned villages as madad-1 ma’ash for the sons and dependants of Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din. The custodians and managers of the khangah were also 
awarded stipends and pensions. The old arba’in vigils, daily and Friday 
congregational prayers and other religious ceremonies of the khanqgah 
were restored. 

Malik Dawlat encouraged Baba Hasan’s son Baba "Ali Najjar to re- 
invigorate the chilla khdna (the place where the devotees shut themselves 
up during lent) of Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani’s khangah. All the sifis of 
the Hamadaniyya order were invited to participate in the re-invigorated 
arba’in ceremonies of the khangah. Baba Hasan’s efforts restored the glory © 
of Mir Sayyid ’Ali’s khangah. | 

Baba Hasan selected the attractive site of Hasanabad for the tomb of 
Baba ’Ali Najjar. Malik Dawlat paid from his personal funds the finances 

_ for the acquisition of land and gardens to build Hasanabad quarters. 
The bier of Baba ’Ali Najjar was brought from its earlier burial place and 
buried there. Wells and exquisite monuments were constructed to facili- 
tate the visit of the pilgrims to the tomb. An imposing khangah was cons- 
tructed on an extensive site. Baba’s sons and descendants built for them- 
selves houses and other monuments near the tomb and khangah complex. 
They also organized the langar (free distribution of food) there. Before 
long the Hasanabad quarters became an important Shi'i centre in 
Srinagar. 

In Mirza Haydar’s reign none could repeat the names of the Imams 
for fear of persecution. Sunni Mullas prevented people from dissemi- 
nating knowledge about Imdams. The discussion about Imdmate was 
made illegal. Even learned people such as Qazi Habib knew only the 
names of Imams ’Ali, Hasan, Husayn and Ja’far as-Sadiq. None was 
aware of the importance and contributions of Imams to Islam. Dawlat 
Chak ordered that in the Jami’ mosque and in other mosques the khutba 
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in the name of the twelve Imams should be recited and sermons on Imams 
should be delivered.1%5 7 

Dawlat Chak was, however, unable to keep the Chaks united. Ghazi 
Chak a son of the wife of Kaji Chak’s brother Hasan Chak surprized 
Dawlat Chak in the Dal Lake where he had gone for fishing and blinded 
him. He crushed his own rivals and established a strong government. In 
1558 the invasion of Emperor Humiayiin’s favourite, Abu‘l-Ma’ali who 
was joined by the rebel Kashmiri leaders was also repulsed.¥26 Ghazi 
Malik’s local support frustrated the hopes of Akbar’s prime minister 
Bayram Khan to provoke rebellion against Ghazi Chak under the 
leadership of Mirza Haydar’s cousin Qara Bahadur.!2? Ghazi Chak did 
away with the facade of maintaining a puppet Shah Mir ruler to the 
throne and himself assumed the title Nasiru‘d-Din Muhammad Ghazi 
Shah (1561-63). This marked the beginning of the formal rule of Chak 
dynasty. The record of Ghazi Shah’s brilliant career has been impaired 
by his atrocities towards his subjects and blood relations. His brother 
Husayn Shah deposed him and ruled from 1563 to 1570 .128 He restored 
even-handed justice under his rule although he had also to resort to harsh 
punishments to crush rebellions and intrigues. He built a seminary and 
associated with it the ’ulama‘ and pious people. The pargana Zaynpur was 
assigned for the maintenance of holy men. He appointed Sayyid Habib, 
a jurist from Khwarazm, a die-hard Sunni bigot as the preacher of the 

_ Jami’ mosque and a gézi.1 | 

In his reign a quarrel between a zealous Shi’i and a zealous Sunni 
assumed serious proportions and gained wide publicity. The account of 
the incident is given in almost all the contemporary Mughal sources. 
The Baharistan-i Shahi gives more details. It says that a zealous Shi’i 
Yusuf happened to meet Q4zi Habib who was notorious for his enmity to 
Abl-i Bayt on a road. Q&zi Habib abused the Rafizis (Shi’is) and spat 
over Yusuf’s face. The latter in retaliation abused the Qazi. The Qazi 
was filled with rage and struck at Yisuf’s head by his whip. Yisuf was a 
proud soldier. He retaliated, striking the Qazi with his sword in order 
to vindicate his honour. The Qazi received serious injuries and fell down. 
Yusuf ran away. The administrator of Srinagar, ’Ali Koka who was a fair 
officer, deputed a large number of people to arrest Yusuf. The latter was 
taken captive. ’Ali Koka obtained Husayn Shah’s permission to dispense 
justice in accordance with the verdict of the qazis and muftis. Qazi Misa, 
Mulla Sima Gana‘i and Mulla Yasuf Almis sentenced Yasuf to death. 
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The Sunni mob was so deeply excited at the Shi’i Yasuf’s execution that 
they sent the flesh from his dead body as gift to friends. A considerable 
number of Sunnis drank Yisuf’s blood like sherbet. A Sunni-Shii riot 
broke out in Srinagar and a large number of the members of both commu- 
nities were killed and their houses destroyed. Husayn Shah was not in- 
formed of the details of the riot. A group of Sunni Mullas led by Qazi 
Zayn and Mulla Razi son of Mulla Sulayman challenged the Mullas who 
had sentenced Yusuf to death to justify their verdict on the basis of the 
laws of Sunni shari’a. Qazi Zayn accused the gaézis and muftis, who 
had sentenced Yasuf to death, of bigotry and spite. Qazi Zayn. and his 
associates including State dignitaries went on a door to door canvassing 
to make the public opinion favourable to their view point. Husayn Shah’s 
dignitaries and counsellors ‘nformed the Sultan of the growing tension in 
Kashmir. Meanwhile the death of Husayn Shah’s talented son Ibrahim 
_ Khan by name convinced the Sultan that his dear son died because of the 
curse of the execution of innocent Yusuf. Husayn Shah himself was 
ashamed of the execution of Yusuf. He appointed Akbar’s ambassador 
Mirza Muqim Isfahani, who had recently arrived at his court, to act as an 
arbitrator. Among the ’ulama* who had given the verdict to execute Yusuf 
only Mulla Sima Gana‘ and Mulla Yasuf Almas turned up. Their 
opponents urged them to quote the law book that permitted the execution 
of Yasuf, for the victim of the assault was still alive and was not going to 
die of his wounds. In their defence the accused said that they had been 
informed by ’Ali Koka and his associate Dali Koka that Husayn Shah 
had ordered them to sentence Yasuf to death. Husayn Shah denied 
complicity and said that he had urged the *ulamda’ to decide the case 
according to the laws of shari‘a. Mulla ’Usman and Mulla Yusuf were 
unable to defend themselves. The Sunni -ylama wrote the fatwa (decree) 
saying that the ruler, the Qazi and the deceased were Shafi’is and that 
they permitted the application of the law of retaliation on the Qazis. 
Husayn Shah handed over both the Qazis to the legal heirs of Yusuf who 
killed both of them. Some of the associates of the Qazis fled to Lahore 
and some to Agra. | 
After some time Husayn Shah allowed Mirza Muaim to return with 
his daughter and gifts to Akbar. The Sultan appointed Mir Ya’qub, 
the son of a Shi’i divine Baba ’Ali by name as his own ambassador. ’Ali 
Koka and Dili Koka took the opportunity to take the revenge from 
Mirza Muqim. He obtained the Sultan’s permission to accompany the 
ambassadors and hand them over some gifts for Akbar from Lahore 
which could not be arranged in Kashmir. After Mirza Muqim’s departure 
from Lahore, ’Ali Koka and his associates sent false witnesses to Makh- 
damu‘l-Mulk Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Sultanpuri and to other bigoted Mullas 
of Akbar’s court. The Kashmiri Sunni *ylama sent gifts and wrote letters 
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to the *ulama‘ at Akbar’s court urging them to expeditiously sentence 
Mirza Muqim and Mir Ya’qib to death. Mulla "Abdu ‘lah Sultanpari 
and a party of Akbar’s Mullis arrived at Agra. On the basis of false evi- 
dences they obtained the Emperor’s permission to execute Mirza Muqim 
and Mir Ya’qiib.4 Mirza Muqim was Akbar’s subject but the execution 
of Husayn Shah’s envoy Mir Ya’qub grossly violated the contemporary 
diplomatic traditions. The Sunni orthodoxy in those days ran riot at 
Akbar’s court and the religious matters were controlled by Makhdimu‘l- 
Mulk and Mulla ’Abdu‘n-Nabi the Sadru‘s-Sudar without any restraint. 
Persecution of the Shi’is was the order of the day. Execution of Mir Ya’qub 
was nothing unusual from their view point. Mulla Bada‘ini says that when 
Mirza Muqim and Mir Ya’qab, the wakil (ambassador) of Husayn Khan 
brought the daughter and other gifts to Akbar’s court, Qazi Habib’s story 
was related to the Emperor. Consequently these two persons upon the 
verdict of Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi and other ‘ulama*‘, “were brought to the 
just punishment of their wicked deeds in the plain of Fathpiavr.’’141 

T’he Emperor rejected Husayn Shah’s daughter and sent her back to 
Srinagar. Husayn Shah had already been suffering from the cancer of 
mouth. T’he shock prostrated him with blood dysentery and he died. 
After his death his brother °Ali Shah (1570-78) with the help of the Shi’s 
divine Baba Khalil'®? ascended the throne. His reforms of penal laws 
abolishing amputation of limbs, blinding and capital punishment made 
his rule very popular. He appointed his friend Sayyid Mubarak Bayhaqi 
as his prime minister and married his daughter to Mubarak’s son Sayyid 
Abu‘l Ma’ali. He developed cordial relations with the sift Shaykh Hamza 
Makhdiim!8s (qd. 984/1576) and his disciples although the latter were bitterly 
hostile to the Shi’is. He exhibited profound statesmanship in extending 
warm reception to the envoys sent to his court by Akbar in 986/1578 osten- 
sibly to propose marriage between Prince Salim and Husayn -Shah’s 
daughter but in fact to explore the prospects of mounting an invasion, over 
Kashmir. ’Ali Shah accepted Akbar’s suzerainty by issuing coins and hav- 
ing khutba recited in the Emperor’s name.1%4 Early in 1579 mortally hurt 
by the pommel of his horse’s saddle while playing polo ’Ali Shah died.235 
Before his death he made his son Yiisuf as his successor. | 
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Yusuf had already become popular as an ardent lover of beauty both 
natural and female. His romance with Habba Khatiin who had obtained 
her divorce from her husband has been immortalised in Kashmiri songs 
and legends. Yisuf married her and they were happy couples. As a ruler 
Yasuf might have been successful but the short-sightedness and adventurism 
of the court factions made his rule instable. By the time he ascended the 
throne Akbar had already decided to annex Kashmir to the Mughal empire 
‘1 order to carve out his formidable northern boundary extending from 
Tibet, Kashmir, Kabul and Qandahar to Balichistan. The rivalries and 
intrigues of the Kashmiri leaders in conjunction with the Shii-Sunni 
hostilities paved the way for Akbar’s easy conquest of Kashmir. 

Sayyid Mubarak, who combined in himself statesmanship and asceticism 

foiled the struggle of Yisuf’s uncle Abdal Chak to succeed ’Ali Shah. Then 
the Sayyid deposed Yisuf Shah but the leading factions who helped him 
- gain the throne in the hope of maintaining Sayyid Mubarak as a puppet 
were disappointed to find the Sayyid determined to rule firmly although 
his personal life style of an ascetic did not change.18 The leading factions 
replaced him with Lahar Shah Chak (1579-80) whose short reign was 
marked by abundance of agriculture and incredibly low price of the food 
stuff. Yasuf Shah sought the protection of Raja Man Singh at Lahore. In 
January 1580 the Raja presented him to Akbar’s court. Akbar ordered 
Man Singh to restore his throne to Yasuf. The latter wisely decided to 
abandon the foreign support and re-enter the valley with his own troops. 
In November 1580 he defeated his rivals in the battle of Supur and ascended 
the throne. He had hardly crushed the local intrigues and rebellions that 
Akbar’s envoys arrived at the end of 1581 calling upon him to submit an 
explanation for neglecting the imperial court. Moreover he was urged to 
report to the Emperor. The demands indicate that he was treated as a 
vassal. Yasuf’s dignitaries urged him to make earnest preparations to resist 
Akbar’s impending invasion. Yisuf who knew the imperial strength tried 
to placate Akbar but nothing short of personal submission by Yusuf could 
satisfy the Emperor. The death of his half-brother Mirza Hakim, the 
governor of Kabul, on 12 Sha’ban 993/30 July 1585 prompted Akbar to 
move to Kabul on 22 August 1585. From Kalanaur he sent envoys to 
Yiisuf reminding that he could no more make pretexts of distance and 
should urgently report to the imperial camp. Yisuf himself wished to go 
to Lahore but the popular demand to resist Akbar’s invasion changed his 
decision. The Kashmiri leaders even threatened him to replace him with 
his son Ya’qib, were he to leave Kashmir. Yusuf’s war preparations gave 
Akbar a pretext to invade Kashmir. Raja Bhagwan Das was appointed 
the commander of the expedition. On 20 December 1585 the Mughal 
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army marched towards Kashmir. The leading Sunni divine Shaykh Ya’qib 
Sarfi of Kashmir, who was the Emperor’s fast friend, acted as their guide. 
The imperial army entered Kashmir through Pakhli route without meeting 
any resistance. At Buliasa pass near Baramula the Mughal army received 
serious set-backs at the hands of the Kashmiris. Nevertheless Yasuf made 
peace with Raja Bhagwan Das and visited the Mughal camp in the middle 
of February 1586. The Kashmiris under Yisuf’s son Ya’qiib fought valiant- 
ly. Ultimately Ya’qiib also agreed to make peace promising to have the 
khutba read and coins struck in Akbar’s name onthe condition of the restora- 
tion of the throne to Yasuf. On 28 March 1586, at Attock the Raja presented 
Yusuf to Akbar who had reluctantly approved of his treaty with Yisuf. 
Akbar imprisoned Yisuf causing such a rude shock to Raja Bhagwan Das 
as to make him attempt to commit suicide. After about two and a half 
years he was sent to Bihar with Bhagwan Das’ adopted son Raja Man Singh. 
A. mansab of 500 horse was given to him. In Zu‘lhijja 1000/September 
1592 he died,18? and was buried in the pargana Biswak in Patna district. 
The Kashmiris remembered Yisuf for his charming personality, pat- 
ronage to Kashmiri culture and introduction of humanitarian reforms 
such as the prohibition of the collection of cowrie from peasants, abolition 
of jizya and several oppressive taxes. | | 
The imprisonment of Yusuf shocked the Kashmiris. They repudiated 
Yusuf’s treaty with Raja Bhagwan Das and made his son Ya’qub the sultan. 
Before they could however strengthen the defences, the Sultan alienated 
the sympathies of the orthodox Sunni dignitaries by ordering Qazi Misa 
to add to the azdn the sentence that ’Ali was Allah’s wali. The Qazi who 
was an orthodox Sunni did not obey the Sultan’s orders and rejected the 
suggestion, made by a considerable number of state dignitaries, ministers, 
‘ulama* and scholars, that according to the Prophet’s hadis there was no 
harm in concealing one’s faith to save one’s life. He was executed on the 
pretext of making intrigues with Shamsi Chak, son of Dawlat Chak who 
was the Sultan’s rival.188 A’zami says, “‘None can question the fact that 
"Ali is Allah’s friend (wali Allah). He is the king of walis. The Sunnis 
oppose It mainly because of the fact that the Shi’is have made it the basis 
of the propagation of their faith. They are not satisfied merely by crying 
Ali is Allah’s friend” but are emboldened to take steps which are contrary 
to shari’a (recitation of tabarra).” According to A’zami, Sultan Ya’qaib 
began to openly preach Shi’ism. Mulla ’Ayni was appointed by him as his 
chief missionary and commissioned to recite. tabarra. Ya’qib’s main 
religious guides were Khalil, Shaykh Hasan of Jadibal and Baba Talib 
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Isfahani. Mulla “Ayni was also a poet and wrote satires even against Mulla 
Jami. 

The Sunni leaders were appalled. Some Shi‘is were also disgusted. 
Shaykh Hamza’s disciple Baba Dawid Khaki who was highly respected 
by the Sunnis moved to Multan. Shaykh Ya’qib Sarfi assured Emperor 
Akbar of the support of Kashmiri leaders to him. Akbar ordered the 
engineer Mir Qasim Khan Mir Bahr to invade Kashmir. Ya’qib Sarfi 
again acted as a guide. Ya’qib Shah could muster no force to defend 
Srinagar. He took shelter in Kishtwar. Some independence loving Kash- 
miri leaders repulsed the Mughal contingents sent under Ya’qiib Sarfi 
near Hastiwanj. They were, however, unable to crush the Mughal 
onslaught under Mir Qasim and abandoned Srinagar to the invaders’ 
mercy. Mir Qasim easily entered the capital. According to A’zami the 
Kashmiri leaders appointed Husayn Shah asa king.189 At his failure torule, 
Shamsi Chak was made the king. Zafar Khan, the eldest son of Shamsi 
Chak who was a bigoted Sunni in the hope of gaining the throne himself, 
unleashed the Sunni bigotry. Mir Shamsu‘d-Din’s khanqah was burnt 
to ashes. The grave of the Mir was turned into latrines. Jadibal quarters 
were also burnt to ashes and the Shi’is were relentlessly persecuted. 
The Mughal mopping up operation of the Kashmiri resistance was slow. 
Ya’qiub and his supporters mounted several effective raids but were unsuc- 
cessful. Akbar despatched reinforcement under Yasuf Khan Rizvi. At 
the end of June 1589 Akbar himself visited Srinagar and stayed in Yisuf’s 
palaces. The imperial army took the quarters of Yasuf’s soldiers for their 
residence. The Kashmiri military resistance was totally liquidated. Ya’ qub 
also surrendered and was sent to Rohtas in Bihar. His repeated attempts 
to escape made him a virtual prisoner in Rohtas. After Yiisuf’s death Man 
Singh transferred his jagir to Ya’qiib but before he could take it up he was 
administered poison in betel leaf and died on 10 Muharram 1001/17 
October 1592. He had predicted that he would die on the day of Imam 
Husayn’s martyrdom and had willed that none of his friends should cry 
for him. According to Abu‘l Fazl he died on 14 Zu‘lhijja 1000/11 Septem- 
ber 1592 and was buried in the pargana Biswak,™ near his father’s grave. 

Mohibbul Hasan, an Indian Shi’i scholar considers Ya’qib’s intolerance 
and harshness responsible for the treachery of Kashmiri chiefs and that of 
Ya’ qib Sarfi’s.4 This conclusion might flatter the Sunnis but is not realis- 
tic. The Muslim Kashmiri leaders were always divided among themselves 
and the Kashmiri adventurers never hesitated to seek help of the governors 
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of the Panjab and the rulers of Delhi to seize power. The rulers of Delhi 
in their self interest encouraged the adventurers. Even Sher Shah who was 
by no means sympathetic to Shi’ism enthusiastically gave military assis- 
tance to Yasuf Chak in order to gain a foot-hold in Kashmir. Akbar’s 
imperialistic ambitions would not have spared even a Zaynu‘l-’Abidin and 
some pretext to overthrow him would have been found. Akbar did not 
hesitate to reject words given by his loyal Raja Bhagwan Das to Yasuf 
Shah. Although Ya’qiib Sarfi was an erudite scholar, had written works 
on tafsir, hadis and siifism, he had joined Akbar’s court in the early years 
of the Emperor’s reign and was an ardent supporter of Akbar’s expan- 
sionist policy. Neither was the Sunni nor was the Kashmiri interest dear 
to Ya’qtib Sarfi’s heart. He was a die-hard supporter of the Mughal 
imperialism and his devotion to the Mughal cause throughout his life 
knew no bounds. . 

The fall of the Chak dynasty in 1586 ended the independent Sultanate 
of Kashmir. The Mughals appointed talented governors to the valley and 
they made singular contributions to the cultural, social and economic 
development of Kashmir. Some of the Mughal governors were Shi’is. The 
Sunni and Shi’i relations in Kashmir, however, did not improve. The 
Sunni ’ulama‘ made strenuous efforts to prevent the development of Shi’?ism 
but thanks to the efforts of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din and his disciples, the founda- 
tion of Shi’ism was firmly laid in the valley and no political power could 
uproot Shi’ism from Kashmir. 

The Chak dynasty did not survive for more than twenty-five years. 
Its rulers did not upset the administrative framework of the Shah Mir 
dynasty. The khutba was read in the name of the twelve Imams but to the 
devotees of Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani’s khangah, this was not sacrilegious. 
They were already devoted to the twelve Imams. Attempts were made 
to add ‘Ali is Allah’s friend’? to the azan only by the last ruler and it does 
not seem to have been universally opposed. A Sunni Divine, who freely 
opposed it and suffered death, was an exception. Others preferred to obey 
Sultan’s orders in the interest of the independence of Kashmir. The Shi’'i 
*ulama‘ class also began to develop in Kashmir. Baba Khalil was very 
influential with Yasuf Shah and his uncle Abdal Chak. He went into 
exile to Bihar with Yasuf and possibly died there. 

Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari who in 1591 was commissioned to make enqu- 
iries into the complaints regarding the revenue administration of Kashmir!43 
remained in touch with local Shvi Divines. He says, ‘“Most of the Kashmiri 
soldiers such as the members of Dana, Magre and Dangar tribes are Shi’is. 
The inhabitants of Hasanabad and Jadibal quarters of Srinagar are 
Shi'is. The tomb and khangah of Mir Shams "Iraqi are situated in 
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(Jadibal). The descendants of Baba ’Ali (Najjar), a Khalifa of Mir 
Shamsu‘d-Din and his disciples who are very large in number are Shi'is. 
The inhabitants of a very lovely town Shihabud-Dinpur by name are 
Shiis. The inhabitants of Basuka pargana comprising 208 villages are 
Shits. The Shi’is are also found in other villages of different parganas.”” 

“The inhabitants of Baltistan were converted to Shi’ism by Mir Shamsu‘- 
d-Din Iraqi. The ruler of Baltistan,its soldiers and peasants are very sincere 
Imamiyya ShVis. They are so deeply devoted to Shi’ism that if a Sunni 
happens to visit Baltistan, the Shi’is impose jizya upon him. Although 
they live in the vicinity of the Emperor of India, they recite the khutbain the 
name of the Masawi Safawid rulers of Tran.?44 The Gulshan-i Ibrahimi 
corroborates the above description. It says, “The author, Muhammad 
Qasim Firishta, has made earnest enquiries from the highly educated 
travellers of Kashmir. They say that all the Kashmiri peasants are Hanafis. 
The majority among the soldiers are Shvis. The number of the Shri ’ulama‘ 
is very insignificant. The friendship with Kashmiri soldiers has made the 
ruler of Ladakh who is the neighbour of the Kashmiris such a fanatical 
Shri that if a stranger happens to visit Ladakh and does not curse the 
Prophet’s companions, they turn him out of Ladakh. The Chaks claim » 
that Mir Shams ’Iraqi was a Shi’i. His contemporary heretics and rulers 
became his disciples and according to his orders recited the khutba in the 
name of twelve (Imams). The book Ahwat was not compiled by Mir 
Shams *Iraqi but was written by some misguided heretic.’’#45 The obser- 
vations of the Emperor Jahangir are also not different. According to 
him merchants and artisans of Kashmir were mostly Sunnis, while the 

- soldiers were Imamiyya Shi'is, a group belonged to the Nir Bakhshiyya 
order.44@ This shows that until Jahangir’s reign the Nir Bakhshiyyas 
maintained a separate identity. It was in subsequent centuries that they 
merged either into Shri or Sunni sects. 

Akbar’s rule could not eliminate Shii-Sunni conflicts in Kashmir. _ 
The Shi’i ’ulama‘ effectively refuted the Sunni polemics. Qazi Niru‘llah — 
Shustari’s visit, as we shall see in chapter four sharpened ShPi ’ulama°’s 
scholarly standards.” At the end of Akbar’s reign the arrival of Khwaja 
Khawand Mahmiid (b. 965/1557-58), a Naqshbandiyya missionary, re- 
invigorated the Sunni-Shi'i disputes. Khwaja Khawand Mahmud was a 
disciple of Khwaja Ishaq of Dehbed (close to Balkh) and had performed 
hard ascetic exercises at the tomb of Khwaja Baha‘u‘d-Din Nagqshband 
in the Qasr-i ’Arifan near Bukhara. His anti‘Shi’i missionary zeal and his 
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militant involvement in puritanical Sunni revivalist activities, prompted 
Jahangir to banish him to Kabul. One of his sons, Khwaja Mu’inu‘d-Din, 
worked as missionary in the predominantly Shi’i Baltistan but was not 
successful. In the reign of Shahjahan Khwaja Khawand Mahmid again 
returned to Srinagar and began to mobilize the Sunnis against Zafar 
Khan, the Shi’i governor of Kashmir. Even ’Allami Afzal Khan, Shah- 
jahan’s influential diwan, who was famous for his orthodox brand of Sunni 
piety, was alarmed and advised Shahjahan that the kind of leadership 
the Khwaja had assumed in Kashmir was a potential threat to the interest 
of government. Although Shahjahan hesitated to take action against the 
Khwaja, who was nearly eighty, he accepted Afzal Khan’s advice. The 
Khwaja was exiled to Lahore. His death occurred on 1] Sha’ban 1052/4 
November 1642 in Lahore. An imposing tomb was built over his grave,148 
Besides Khwaja Khawand Mahmid, his sons and disciples, the disciples 
of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, Mujaddid Alf-i Sani and the disciples of 
the Mujaddid’s descendants were also a potent threat to the Shi’is but 
they were never disheartened. oad 


Babur and the Shi'is 

The founder of the Mughal rule in India was Zahiru‘d-Din Muhammad 
Babur. He was born on 6 Muharram 888/14 February 1483 in the 
Farghana valley in the middle of Jaxartes (Sir-Darya). Farghana was a 
part of Khurasan, which was ruled by Mirza Shahrukh (807-50/1405-47) 
and his son Ulugh Beg (850-53/ 1447-49) but from 873/1469 it came under 
Babur’s father "Umar Shaykh Mirza, a son of Sultan Aba Sa’id (855-73/ 
1451-69) who was a great-grandson of Timir. From the side of his mother 
Qutluq Nigar Khanam, Babur was in the fifteenth degree from Chingiz 
Khan. In Ramazan 899/June 1494 he succeeded his father who died at 
a young age of thirty-nine falling from the top of his pigeon house. Until 
Muharram 910/June 1504 he struggled incessantly to retain possession 
over Farghana and to seize Samarqand. Repeated failures turned his 
attention to Kabul which until 907/1501 was ruled by one of his uncles, 
Ulugh Beg bin Abi Sa’id (not to be confused with Ulugh Beg bin Shah- 
rukh). After Ulugh Beg’s death in 1501 the Arghiinid Muqim seized it. 
In 910/1504 Babur drove him out of Kabul to Qandahar. He collected 
tributes from the neighbouring Afghan tribes. A year later he left Kabul 
for Hirat to help Sultan Husayn Bayqara against the Uzbeks. Hardly 
could Babur render any military help that Husayn Mirza died. Some 
thirty years of prosperous and stable Timirid rule over Khurasan came 
to an end. Babur was shocked. None of Husayn Bayqara’s descendants, 
who were very large in number, could establish a firm government. 
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Babur returned to Kabul. Shaybani Khan, a direct descendant of Chingiz 
Khan who had seized Transoxiana exterminated the Timirids from 
Khurasan. The orthodoxy of the Sunni population of Transoxiana made 
Shaybani Khan a champion of Sunni-ism. His growing power alarmed 
the Shi?i Shah Ismail Safawi of Iran. | 

The Shah was a descendant of the Turkish speaking Shaykh Safiu‘d- 
Din Ishaq (d. 735/1334) whose khangah at Ardabil in eastern Azar- 

- bayjan (Iran) commanded the respect of the Turkoman tribes from the 
region extending from Maragha and Tabriz to Asia Minor. Clear 
Shi’i tendencies are not perceptible in Shaykh Safiu‘d-Din and his son 
Shaykh Sadru‘d-Din (d. 794/ 1392). The latter was persecuted for his 
political influence by the ruler of Tabriz but not for his religious views. 
His son Khwaja ’Ali (d. 830/1427) was, however, a Shi’i. His success in 
obtaining the release of Turkoman prisoners from the custody of Timur 
made the prisoners and their descendants ardent devotees to the Khwaja 
and his successors. ’Ali aroused Timir’s hatred against the Yazidis of 
Iraq and made him interested in the futiwwa of ’Ali bin Abi Talib. He 
always dressed himself in black clothes and came to be known as siyah- 

posh (one who puts on black garments). The Khwaja’s son Shaykh 
Ibrahim (d. 851/1447-8) who succeeded his father in young age was a man 
of quiet temperament. The military and political character of Shaykh 
Safiu‘d-Din’s khangah developed from the time of Shaykh Ibrahim’s son 
Shaykh Junayd. His ten thousand Ghuzat-i Sifiyya (Sufi crusaders) of the 
Turkoman origin, who deemed sacrificing their lives as the least of the 
degrees of devotion for their spiritual guide, became a terror even to 
Jahan Shah (841-72/1438-67), the ruler of the Qara Qoyianli (of black 
sheep dynasty) nomadic Turkoman tribes of Azarbayjan although they 
were Shi’is. Junayd made alliance with Uziin Hasan (857-82/1453-78) 
a disciple of ’Ali Siyahposh, of the Sunni Aq Qoyinli (of white sheep 
dynasty) and married Uzin’s sister Khadija Begum. Junayd, however, 
could get no respite from Qara Qoyinlai. In Jumada I 864/March 1460 
he was killed near Tabarsaran in the Shirwan Shah Khalilu‘llah’s 
territory. 

Junayd was succeeded by his son Haydar. The political expediency of 
the Aq Qoyinli, however, prompted his brother-in-law Ya’qub (883- 
96/1478-90) to help Shirwan Shah against Haydar. In 893/1488, the 
Safawids were defeated and Haydar was killed not far from the site 
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his father fell fighting. Before his death he and his disciples had adopted 
the Ni’matu‘llahi turban of twelve gores as their head gear.152 

The rivalries between the Qara Qoyinli who ruled over Azarbayjan 
and Aq Qoyanli who had settled in Armenia, upper Mesopotamia and 
Anatolia first led to the fall of Jahan Shah and the domination of Uziin 
Hasan over the Qar& Qoyinla. In 882/1478 Uzin Hasan died and the 
Aq Qoyiinli also began to decline. Three little sons of Haydar who had 
been sent to Istakhr by Uziin Hasan were released from imprisonment by 
Uziin Hasan’s successor Rustam Beg. Of these the eldest Sultan °Alj 
became the rallying centre of the sift disciples of the family. ?Alj’s growing 

_ popularity prompted Rustam to have him killed. °Alt’s younger brother 

Ismail escaped from Ardabil. The sufi disciples of the family transferred 
him from place to place in order to save Ism4’il’s life. In Lahijan Isma’il 
read the Qur‘an. In 902/1496-97 the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid IT (886- 
918/1481-1512) annihilated Rustam. This gave Isma’il the much needed 
respite. He made Gildan the centre of his political movement. The 
Turkoman tribes such as the Rumli, Ustajli, Takkalu, Zu‘l-qadar, Warsaq, 
Shamla, Afshar, Qachar and others rallied round Ismail. Their crimson 
Ni’matu‘llahi turban with twelve gores symbolising the Isna ’Ashari 
Imams adopted by Haydar nick-named them as the Qizilbash (red heads). 
An anonymous Italian merchant says, ““This sophi (si#fi) is loved and 
reverenced by his people as a god, and especially by his soldiers, many 
of whom enter into battle without armour, expecting their master Ism4’il 
to watch over them in the fight...... ane | 

Isma’il started his career of conquest at the age of thirteen. His battle- 
cry was “Allah! Allah! wa °Ali waliyu‘llah (God! God! and ’Alj is the 
friend of God). In 907/1501 he routed the Aq Qoyanli Sultan at 
Ahwand and entered Tabriz. Before his coronation he decided to declare 
the Sh7i faith as the state religion. The Shi’i divines of Tabriz were upset. 
They represented to him that of the two or three hundred thousand 
inhabitants of that city atleast two-thirds were Sunnis and that the Shi’i 
formula had never been publicly uttered from the pulpit since the time 
of the Imams themselves; and that if the majority of the people refused to 
accept a Shi’a ruler, it would be difficult to deal with the situation which 
would then arise. To this he replied, “I am committed to this action : 
God and the Immaculate Imams are with me, and I fear no one. By 
God’s help, if the people utter one word of protest, I will draw the sword 
and leave not one of them alive.” | 

The Shah ordered that the distinctively Shi’i formula, ‘‘I bear witness 
that °Ali is the Friend of God” and “Hasten to the best of deeds (Hayya 
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*ala‘ Khayri‘l ’amal) should be publicly repeated in the azan, and Abi Bakr, 
‘Umar and ’Usmin should be publicly cursed. 

[rani population was predominantly Sunni although Shiism had pene- 
trated into Iran even in the reign of the first four caliphs. Under the 
Umayyads it was a centre of the Ghulat movement. The Arabs settled in 
the northern towns of al-Jibal and near the Caspian region were Shi is. 
Sabzwar, Qum and Kashan became homogeneously Shiis. Khurasan, | 
Tas, (Mashhad) and Nishapir developed into important Shi?i centres. 
The Biayid rulers promoted Shi’ism in the region. Uljayti Khudabanda 
gave much stimulus to Shi’ism in Iran. A number of dynasties that 
succeeded the Ilkhanids were Shi’is. Some of them were extremists. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth century Kubrawiyya and the Ni’matu‘llahi 
siifis were Sunnis but their devotion to ’Ali and Ahl-i Bayt had made them 
sympathetic to ShVism. The Shaykhiyya-Jariyya order of the séfis 
of Sabzwar established by Shaykh Khalifa (d. 736/ 1335) had spread to 
a greater part of Khurasan. Mir Qiwamu‘d-Din al-Mar’ashi belonged | 
to a branch of this order. He had already established Shi’i state in 
Mazandaran. His dynasty residing in Amul is known as the Sadat-i 
Mar’ashi.455 What Shah Isma’ildid was to transform the kaleidoscopical 
pattern of Shi’ism into the homogeneously accepted Isna *Asharism 
through his political decree. The Shi’ism saved Iran from being devoured 
by the growing Sunni power of the Ottoman Turks on the west and the 
Sunni Uzbeks in the east. Consequently it became the religion of the 
overwhelming majority in Iran. 

Early in 915/1509 war started between Shah Isma’il and Shaybani 
Khan Uzbek. The Shah defeated Shaybani in the battle of Merv. On 
2 December 1510 Shaybani died. The Shah sent to Babur his sister 
Khanzada who had been taken captive after the death of her successive 
husbands Shaybani and Sayyid Hadi. He invited Babur to recover his 
ancestral territory with his military support. Babur was deeply excited 
and sent envoys expressing his gratefulness to the Shah. The account of 
the negotiations between the Shah and Babur is missing from the 
Babur’s autobiography but Khwandamir says that Babur promised that 
if he conquered the rest of Transoxiana by Shah’s help he would have 
the Ahutba read in the names of twelve Imams and the Shah. The coins 
would also be struck in the name of twelve I[mams. Mrs. Beveridge 
rightly says, ““These undertakings look like a response to a demand, 
and such condition cannot have been proffered; their acceptance must 
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have been compelled.’!56 Shah Isma’il’s troops enabled Babur to seize 
Bukhara. 

In mid Rajab 917/October 1511 Babur recaptured Samarqand after 
nine years of absence. He was, however, unable to subdue the orthodox 
Sunni population of the region. Mirza Muhammad Haydar Dighlat 
says, “Although, in the hour of necessity, the Emperor had clothed 
himself in the garments of the Qizilbash (which was pure heresy, nay 
almost unbelief), they (the people of Samarqand) sincerely hoped, when 
he mounted the throne of Samarqand, (the throne of the Law of the 
Prophet) and placed on his head the diadem of the holy sunna of Muham- 
mad, that he would remove from it the crown of royalty (Shahi), whose 
nature was heresy and whose form was as the tail of an ass.’?187 

“But the hopes of the people of Samarqand were not realized. For, as 
yet the Emperor did not feel to dispense with the aid and support of Shah 
Isma’il; nor did he consider himself sufficiently strong to cope single- 
handed with the Uzbeg; hence he appeared to overlook (mudéra) the 
gross errors of the Qizilbash. On this account, the people of Mavra‘-u‘n- 
Nahr ceased to feel that intense longing for the Emperor which they had 
entertained while he was absent—their regard for him was at an end.’’157 
Ultimately Babur dismissed the Shah’s forces in order to placate the Sunni 
population and became indifferent to the Shah’s envoy. In obedience to 
his pledge with the Shah, Babur, however, had coins issued and the khutha 
read in the name of the Imams. The departure of the Iranian troops 
prompted Shaybani’s successor "Ubaydu‘llah Khan Uzbek to collect orth- 
odox Sunni troops under his leadership. He took an oath at the tomb of 
the Naqshbandiyya s#ft Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi (d. 514/1120) to re-intro- — 
duce orthodox Sunni laws in Transoxiana. In Safar 918/April-May 1512 
Babur fought fiercely near Bukhara but was Swept away by the sheer 
weight of Uzbek numbers. He collected his family and moved to Hisar. The 
Iranian commander Najm Sani with 11,000 Qizilbash soldiers rushed to 
Babur’s help. Both armies marched towards Bukhara. Qarshi was seized and 
its inhabitants were slaughtered by the Qizilbash to the utter disgust of 
Babur. On 3 Ramazan 918/12 November 1512 a fierce battle was fought 
near Ghujduwan between ’Ubaydu ‘lah Khan and Babur.2®8 Tranis accuse 
Babur of treachery. Mirz4 Haydar Dughlat giving vent to his Sunni 
bigotry says, ““The Uzbek infantry began to pour forth their arrows from 
every corner, so that very soon the claws of Islam twisted the hands of 
heresy and unbelief, and victory declared for the true faith. The victorious 
breezes of Islam overturned the banner of the schismatics. [The Turko- 
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mans] were so completely routed, that most of them perished on the field ; 
all the rents that had been made by the swords at Karshi (Qarshi), were 
now sewn up with the arrow stitches of vengeance. They sent Mir Najm 
and all the Turkoman Amirs to hell. The Emperor retired broken and 
crest-fallen to Hisar’’#5® According to the Indian Mulla Bada‘tni, Babur 
shot an arrow into the Uzbek camp carrying the following couplet. It 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the Shah and the rejection of Shi’ism: 


‘I made Najm Shah road-stuff for the Uzbeks, - 
If I did wrong, [at any rate], I have now cleansed [my own] path.’ 


Bada ‘ini goes on to say that the following day when the two armies met, 
Babur withdrew to one side, and the Qizilbash troops met their doom.16 

After his defeat Babur returned to Hisar but "Ubaydu‘llah Khan follow- 
ing his fallen adversary at his heels, re-captured Hisar. In the winter of 
920/1514-15 Babur returned to Kabul. After several reverses he seized 
Qandahfr in Jumada II 928/May 1522 and embarked upon the conquest 
of India. In Rajab 932/April 1526 he defeated the Afghan ruler Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipat and in Jumada I 933/March 1527 overthrew the formida- 
ble forces of the Rana Sanga, the hero of Rajasthan in the battle-field of 
Kanwah near Sikri. He became the Emperor of India but died on 6 
Jumada I 937/26 December 1530 at Agra. 

His famous autobiography, the Babur-ndma in Chaghta‘i Turkish reveals 
his personality graphically. His father was deeply devoted to Khwaja 
Nasiru‘d-Din ’Ubaydu‘llah Ahrar (d. 895/1490) of the Naqshbandiyya 
order re-invigorated by Khwaja Baha‘u'd-Din Nagqshband (d. 791/1389). 
"Ubaydu‘llah Ahrar exercised immense political influence over the region 
and helped "Umar Shaykh Mirza without reservation. On one occasion 
the Khwaja paid 250,000 dinars (gold coins) and on another 70,000 dinars 
to "Umar Shaykh Mirza to relieve the Muslims of ‘Tashkent of a large part 
of their tax burden. The Khwaja’s sons befriended the Babur’s uncles 
and cousins rather than their Uzbek rivals, undergoing considerable 
hardships under the Uzbek domination.’ Babur was himself deeply 
devoted to Khwaja ’Ubaydu‘llah’s teachings. He translated the Risala-1 
Waladiyya by Khwaja "Ubaydu‘llah Abrar in order to popularize the 
Naqshbandiyya teachings. He also completed a masnawi entitled the Mub- 
ayyan dealing with the Hanafi figh. His Turkish Diwan mirrors his aesthe- 
tic and liberal mind. His own life story, however, goes a long way to 

- showing Babur as a versatile genius with a keen political acumen. No 
wonder that he did not hesitate to serve the orthodox Shi’i Ismail in order 
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to regain the possession of his homeland. The story of his betrayal of Najm 
Sani, although believed both by the Iranis and Indian Sunnis with different 
motives, does not conform with Babur’s nature and seems false. In India, 
he however got no time to crystallize a definite state policy. His army 
commanders were the Turani Begs but some commanders of Iranian origin 
also accompanied him to India. Some of the Tranis might have been 
Shi’is under tagipya. 


Humayun and Shi’ism 

Babur’s eldest son and successor Nasiru‘d-Din Muhammad Humayiin 
Padishah, born on 4 Zu‘lqa’da 913/6 March 1508 at Kabul, inherited much 
of the Babur’s qualities of head and heart. He was ardently devoted to 
Shaykh Muhammad Phil (d. 945/1538) and Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws 
(d. 970/1563) of the Indianized Shattariyya order and ignored Khwaja 
Nira, a grandson of Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din ’Ubaydu‘ll4h Ahrar who visited 
the Emperor to offer condolence at Babur’s death. The Khwaja’s expecta- 
tions of obtaining Humayiin’s patronage were belied and he left his court 

In frustration.162 An anecdote in the Waqi’at-i Mushtaqi by Shaykh Rizqu- 
‘lah Mushtaqi, an uncle of the celebrated scholar of the hadis, Shaykh 
"Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi (d. 1052/1642) tends to show that 
Huméaytin was hostile to the Shi’is. The anecdote says that Humayiin 
was told of an imam (leader) of his prayers of two years standing that the. 
imam was seen in the company of the Réfizis (Shi’is). The Emperor dis- 
missed him and repeated all the prayers of two years again.163 
_ The anecdote might not be necessarily correct. It, nevertheless, shows 
that a sizeable section of Shi’is lived in Delhi and intellectuals moved in 
their company. Humayiin might have dismissed his Imam and repeated 
two years prayers considering them to have been missed but he was not 
a bigoted Sunni like his uncle Mirza Haydar or like his half-brother Mirza 
Kamran. | 

Humaytin was an affectionate brother and loved his family members 

both close and distant dearly but he was not a successful general. The 
crushing defeat in the battle near Qanauj on 10 Muharram 947/17 May 
1540 suffered by him against his formidable Afghan adversary Sher Shah 
forced Humayin and his brothers to flee to the Panjab. 

Sher Shah Sar (947-952/1540-45) carved out a strong Afghan empire 
extending from the frontiers of Kashmir, Multan and Upper Sind in the 
north-west to Bengal. He conquered Jodhpur, Ajmir, Abu and other 
Rajasthani forts, introducing fiscal, civil and military reforms of far-reach- 
ing importance. He helped the Chaks of Kashmir in order to establish his 
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overlordship over Kashmir. He ardently wished to annihilate the Qizil- 
bashes who blocked the pilgrim route to Mecca and had given rise to 
bigoted interference with Sunni-ism. Sher Shah believed that he and the 
Ottoman Sultan of Rim (Turkey) could encircle the Qizilbashes, from 
opposite directions and annihilate the Shi’i rule of Tran.164 
The scheme was bizarre, nevertheless it indicates Sher Shah’s anti-Shi'i 
posture. Sher Shah’s preoccupation with war and the threat posed by the 
Mahdawi movement in his son Islam Shah’s (952-960/1545-52) reign gave 
Indian Shi’is a respite and they were not involved in any serious troubles. 
Resuming our account of Humayian’s misfortunes we find that he could 
not forge a workable unity among his ambitious brothers and cousins 
against Sher Shah’s bid to expel the Mughals out of India. From the 
Panjab, Humfayiin turned to Sind and Jodhpur respectively for help. 
Politically the trip was a failure but from the family point of view it was a 
great success. In Jumada I 948/August-September 1541 Humayin married 
Hamida Bana Begum, a descendant of the revered saint Ahmad-i Jam 
Zanda Pil (d. 536/1141). On 5 Rajab 949/15 October 1542, in the desert 
fort of Amarkot she gave birth to Akbar who grew up to become the grea- 
test Emperor of India. On 7 Muharram 950/13 April 1543, Humayiin’s 
most loyal general Bayram Khan joined him at Jin, 75 miles south-west 
of Amarkot. By that time Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur who had earlier promis- 
ed to help Humayin changed his mind. Forewarned of Maldeo’s treachery 
by his envoys, Humayiin turned towards Qandahar controlled by his 
half-brother Mirza ’Askari. Near Qandahar he discovered that his own 
imprisonment at ’Askari’s hands was imminent. He left baby Akbar with 
nurses and heavy baggages there and proceeded to seek help from the 
Shi’ Shah Tahmasp (930-984/1524-1576). It was great adventurism 
but there was no way out of the impasse for Humayiin. The governor of 
Sistan under Shah Tahmasp gave Humiayin a princely welcome. On 
his way to Hirat Humayin received the answer of his letter written to 
Shah Tahmasp. The Shah’s invitation to visit him kindled in Humayin’s 
mind hopes for a bright future. Detailed protocol instructions were issued 
by the Shah to governors and the heads of the towns lying on Humayiin’s 
route from Hirat to Qazwin. Humayan visited Hirat, travelled to Mashhad 
through Jam. He visited the shrine of Imam Riza‘ and spent some days 
in the precincts of that holy structure. From thence to Shah’s camp 
Humayan stayed at Nishapir, Sabzw4r, Bistam, Sifiyabad (Simnan), 
and Ray (near Tehran). From Qazwin the Emperor proceeded to Shah’s 
camp near Sultaniyya. In Jumada I 951/July 1544 the Shah accorded 
the Emperor a warm welcome. The Shah promised Humayun the help 
he desired. Humayian presented to the Shah the famous diamond acquired 
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by Babur from Ibrahim Lodi. Abu‘l Fazl says, ““Without a doubt, 
all the expenditure which the Shah, whether from his privy purse or 
through his officers, incurred on account of His Majesty Jahanbani from 
the time of his entering the country to his exit therefrom was hereby 
repaid more than four times over.’’!65 Innumerable banquets and hunting 
expeditions were arranged. Bayram Khan was the spear-head in removing 
misunderstandings which emerged between Humayitin’s orthodox Sunni 
retinue and the Shah’s zealous Shi’is. The greatest help was Hamida 
Bani whose charm and tact had made her a fast friend of the Shah’s 
revered sister Sultan Begum. The Shah’s brother Bahram Mirza was, 
however, alienated from Humayin and the controversy over the catas- 
trophe which fell on Najm Sani and the Iranian auxiliary force placed 
at Babur’s disposal was reopened. Attempts were made to convince the 
Shah that the treachery of Humayin’s father Babur was responsible for 
the ruthless destruction of the Iranians. Consequently no trust could be 
reposed in Humayin. Sultan Begum’s rational arguments and persuasions 
assuaged the Shah’s passions. The Iranis, however, believed that the 
orthodox Sunnis in Humayiin’s army were Khirijis. It was impossible 

for Trani auxiliaries to fight for the cause of the Sunni Emperor. The 
Shah therefore forced Humayiin to embrace Shi’ism. According to 
Humaytin’s steward Jawhar Aftabchi, Humayan assured the Qaziu‘l- 
Quzat Sadr-i Jahan that he was a sincere follower of the Prophet Muham- 
mad’s descendants and the impeccable Imams. Sadr-i Jahan then brought 
three pieces of paper. He presented two pieces to Humdayiin who read 
them. Meanwhile the Shah himself arrived near the tent and cursed 
the enemies of the Prophet Muhammad and those of the Imams. The 
Shah himself presented the third paper. Humayin read that and em- 
braced Shiism.16 Mulla *Abdu‘l Qadir Bad&‘ini who had read the 
Lazktratu‘l waqi’at by Humayiin’s steward Jawhar Aftabchi and had made 
personal enquiries says that Humayiin was reluctant to approve of the 
religious tenets of the Shi’as, and to all that which the later Shi’i writers 
had stated regarding the blessed companions of Muhammad. After 
prolonged discussions Humayiin urged the Shah’s dignitaries to write 

_ down their beliefs on a sheet of paper. Accordingly they wrote and 
Humayin read them with a view to copying them and gave precedence 
in the khutba, after the custom of Iraq, to the recital of the names of the 
twelve Imams.167 
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It would seem that Humiayin’s devotion to the descendants of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the Imams had made the Shi’i and Sunni 
differences meaningless to him. He had earlier expressed his faith in 
his quartrains and verses and reiterated them to convince the Shah and 
his dignitaries of his devotion to Imam "Ali and his successors. To the 
Sunnis reading something written on a paper was not sacrilegious and 
amounted to conforming to the saying, “To imitate infidelity (without 
believing in it) is not infidelity at all.” : . 

The Shah arranged more qamargha hunting expeditions and before 
his farewell awarded Bayram Khan the title of Khan. The list of 12,000 
horsemen who had been seconded under Shah’s infant son, Prince Murad 
as Humiayiin’s auxiliaries was presented to Humayin. A list of supplies 
placed at Humayin’s disposal was also made available. The list of the 
officers indicates that the best Turkoman leaders were appointed the 
commanders of the auxiliary force. About 300 cuirassiers of the Shah’s 
body-guard belonging to .the descendants of the Turkoman prisoners 
released by Timir at Shaykh Sadru‘d-Din’s recommendations were 
also despatched.168 Humayin ordered the auxiliaries to join him at the 
Helmand river. He himself marched leisurely. Visiting ‘Tabriz, Ardabil, 
Khalkhal, Sabzwar and other important towns he once again paid his 
homage at Imam Riza°s shrine in Mashhad. The ’ulama’ of Mashhad 
called on him and he held pleasant religious discussions with them.16 
From thence he went to Sistan where Prince Murad and Shah’s officers 
joined him. Both Mirza *Askari and Kamran were taken aback. ’Askari 
sent Akbar to Kabul. Humayin marched from Sistan and seized Bust. 
On 7 Muharram 952/21 March 1545 he reached Qandahar and besieged 
the fort. Bayram Khan was sent to Kabul to persuade Mirza Kamran 
to surrender. The strength of the mud walls of the Qandahar fort pro- 
tracted the siege but the Turkoman sorties disconcerted the garrison. 
On 25 Jumada II 952/3 September 1545 ’Askari surrendered. According 
to the terms with the Shah the fort was made over to the Iranians. 
Before long the Turkoman troops became restless and according to the 
Mughal sources were terribly harsh to the local population. According 
to Mulla Bada‘ani, the public recital of tabarra by Turkoman troopers 
intensely offended the Sunnis.17° Meanwhile the Shah’s son also died. 
Humayiin could not move to Kabul leaving Qandahar into a mess. 
Consequently, his commanders at his order made a surprise entry into the 
fort. Although the Turkoman commander was permitted to leave, 
Iranians were slaughtered indiscriminately. Humayin made over 
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Qandahar to Bayram Khan and wrote to the Shah that violation of the 
Shah’s orders by Turkom4n commanders had forced him to transfer the 
command of Qandahfr to the Shah’s own vassal Bayram Khan.171 Huma- 
yun’s apologies could not, however, absolve him of ungratefulness to the 
Shah of Iran. = | | | 
Humayiin marched towards Kabul. Mirza Kamrin’s supporters lost 
heart and a large number of them deserted their master. On 12 Ramazan 
952/17 November 1545 Humayiin seized Kabul. Kamran fled to Bhakkar 
ruled by his father-in-law Shah Hasan Arghin. Humayin conquered 
Badakhshan but before he could return to Kabul, it was again surp- 
rised and seized by Kamran. Humayiin hastened back to Kabul and 
recaptured it on 7 Rabi’ I 954/27 April 1547. Kamran who could not 
withstand the siege fled. His desperate effort to recapture Kabul, was 
successful more than once but he could not maintain his hold over it. 
In 959/1552 he visited Sher Shah’s successor Islam Shah (952-960/1545- 
92) to obtain assistance but finding his imprisonment imminent, he escaped 
and sought refuge with Gakkhar chief Adam. The latter made him over 
to Humaytn who reluctantly blinded him at the end of 960/November- 
December 1553. He was allowed to depart for Mecca where he died on 
11 Zu‘lhijja 964/5 October 1557. ~~ 
Like Mirza Kamran, Humfayiin’s second brother Mirza "Askari was 
also not reconciled to Humayiin’s rule. He was a staunch supporter of 
Mirza Kamran. When Mirz4 Kamran recaptured Kabul in 957/1550 
he assigned Jii‘i Shahi (Jalalabad) to ’Askari. When Humayiin again 
expelled Kamran from Kabul, ’Askari was taken captive and banished 
to Mecca. In 965/1558 he died between Mecca and Syria. | 
Humayiin’s youngest brother Mirz& Hindal was also rebellious. When 
Humayitin marched from Qandahar to seize Kabul, Hindal surrendered 
and in future did not waver in his loyalty. In Zu‘lhijja 958/November 
1551 he was killed in a surprise attack by Mirza Kamran’s soldiers to the 
great shock of Humayiin and his sister Gulbadan Begum. | 
Humiayiin’s nine years rule in Kabul was a period of un-ending military 
expeditions and frustrations but it totally eliminated his formidable rivals. 
His military expeditions did not give him much needed rest; nevertheless 
he did not neglect his astronomical studies and other intellectual pursuits. 
A number of Iranian scholars and artists who had found his company 
attractive during his visit to their towns moved to Kabul and some of them 
permanently ‘settled down to the Mughal court. The arrival of Mawlana 
Ilyas of Ardabil and Shaykh Abu‘l-Qaésim Jazjani at Kabul from Tran 
was a matter of great delight to the Emperor. He discussed with them the 
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Durratu‘t-taj"* an encyclopaedia of philosophy and sciences by Mawlana 
Qutbu‘d-Din Shirazi, one of the leading disciples of Shaykh Nasiru‘d-Din 

-Tast. Both Mawlana Ilyas and Shaykh Abu‘l-Qasim were apparently 
Shi’is. 

Humayin had met Khwaja *Abdu‘s-Samad of Shiraz whose father 
Khwaja Nizimu‘l-Mulk was a minister of Shah Shuja’ of Shiraz. He had 
met Humayiin in Tabriz. The fame he had already obtained as a painter 
and calligraphist prompted Humaytn to invite him to his court. ’Abdu‘s- 

. Samad reported to the Emperor in Kabul. There he made exquisite 
miniatures on rice and on paper. Humayun commissioned him to teach 
painting to Akbar. Although Akbar paid no attention to reading and 

writing he took keen interest in the painting lessons. 

Along with Khwaja *Abdu‘s-Samad, the famous Irani painter Mir 

Sayyid ’Ali also joined Humayiin’s court at Kabul. Humayiin was 
proud of both and sent their miniatures to Rashid Khan, the ruler 
of Kashghar giving a detailed account of their artistic achieve- 
ments.1%8 | 

The Irani commanders and soldiers who had chosen to stay back in 
Qandahar were placed under the control of Bayram Khan. Humayiin’s 
commanders and contingents were largely leaders of Sunni tribal groups 
of Transoxiana and Kabul.?”* Nevertheless the orthodox Sunni parents 
of some of them had given them names such as ’Ali or Haydar. Some 
orthodox Sunnis considered them Shi'is. For example, after Humayiin’s 
conquest of Kabul Shaykh Hamid, a famous commentator of religious | 
works, who enjoyed the Emperor’s ardent devotion called on him. 
The names of Humayin’s soldiers shocked him and he was unable to 
control his passions and asked Humayiin whether his entire army consisted 
of Rafizis (Shi’is). Humayun requested the Shaykh to spell out reasons 
for forming such an opinion. He said, “Everywhere the names of your 
soldiers are of this kind: Yar ’Ali (Friend of ’Ali), Kashf ’Ali (shoe of 
>Ali), Haydar ’Ali (Lion of ?Ali). I have not found a single man bearing 

the name of any other companion.” Humayiin who was holding his 

_ drawing pencil flew in rage and dashing it on the ground said, ‘“The name 
of my grandfather himself was Umar Shaykh and I know no more than 
this.’ He went into his harem but when his passions seem to have cooled 
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down he returned and calmly explained to the Shaykh the purity of his 
Sunni faith.1%5 

Before long, however, Hum4ayiin got the opportunity to reconquer 
India. Sher Shah’s successor Islam Shah was unable to crush the scramble 
of Afghan tribal groups to extend their power at the cost of the centre. 
After the death of Islam Shah in Zu‘lqa’da 960/October 1552 three 
Afghan Sultans nominally ruled the Delhi sultanate but the real power 
was wielded by one Himii of the Dhisar caste of Vaishyas. The prevailing 
confusion and disorder enabled Humiayiin to seize Sirhind in Rajab 
962/May 1555 and to re-enter Delhi victoriously on 4 Ramazan 962/23 
July 1555. va 

HumAayin was convinced of the inability of the Taranis to collaborate 
with Iranis even to re-conquer India. He, therefore, made three divisions 
of his army. The biggest under his own self-comprised 202 officers. Of 
these not more than fifteen were Tranis or Shi’ss. The second division 
consisting of 56 officers was placed under Akbar. Of these only half a 
dozen were Tranis or Shi’is. The third contingent was placed under Bayram 
Khan. It consisted of 54 officers who were, with the exception of about 
six, Iranis.176 Humayin marched with his own army to seize Delhi. Akbar 
and Bayram Khan were left in the Panjab to crush the Afghan leaders 
who were still in arms. In Delhi Humiayin rightly felt that the scramble 
for independence by his Tarani Begs would never enable him to establish 
a strong central empire. Consequently, Humayin planned to make 
several seats of government at Delhi, Agra, Jaunpur, Mandu, Lahore, 
Qanauj and at other suitable places with independent governors. He 
himself wished to rule at Delhi commanding 12,000 troopers.177 

Before he could implement his bizarre scheme, he died on 13-14 Rabi’ I 
963/26-7 January 1556. It was left to his son Akbar who assumed the title, 
Abu‘l Fath Jalalu‘d-Din Muhammad Akbar Padshah and his tutor 
Bayram Khan to fight against Hima who had seized Delhi from the fickle- 
minded Tiirini generals and to: re-establish the Mughal central rule in 
the face of divisive leadership of Tarani Begs. 

Long before north India entered into a new era of Akbar’s reign of 
peace and concord with all religious communities of India, a new dimen- 
sion was added to the Indian Shi’ism by Sayyid Raji bin Sayyid Hamid 
al-Hlusayni al-Bukhari. His missionary activities extended from Bali- 
chistan and Sind to Multan. He was also influential among the Bukhari 
Sayyids who had descended from Sayyid Jalal Bukhari Surkh (Red) a 
disciple of Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Zakariyya of Multan (d. 661/1262), 
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the founder of the Suhrawardiyya order in India. Sayyid Jalal Surkh’s 

grandsons Sayyid Jalalu‘d-Din Bukhari known as Makhdim Jaha- 
niyan (d. 785/1384) and his younger brother Sayyid Raja Qattal (d. 
847/1443-44), rose to great eminence in Uch. They were orthodox 
Sunnis but some of their descendants embraced Shi’ism. Sayyid Raja 
seems to have converted some Sunnis of Multan to Shi’ism.78 Among 
the Indian Shi’is Sayyid Raji pioneered the movement against tagiyyd. 
According to him it was responsible for the conversion of the sons and 
grandsons of Shii parents to the Khariji or Sunni faith. When Humaytin 
settled down in Delhi again, Sayyid Raji went to call on him. The fame 
of Sayyid Raji had already impressed Humayiin. He decided to accord 
him a befitting reception but Makhdimu‘l-Mulk Mulla ’Abdu‘llah 
Sultanpiri, about whom we shall soon learn more, prevented the Emperor 
to do so on the ground, that the Sayyid was an innovator and irreligious. 
Were the Emperor to show him respect, Makhdimu‘l-Mulk added, 
confusion in the Sunni faith and disorder in the newly founded empire 
would arise. The Emperor replied that he wished to accord reception 
to a Sayyid and a member of the Prophet’s family,!”® but in the interest 
of the faith he would reverse his decision. In fact Humaytin was more 
concerned with the stability of his empire than with the faith. Makhdu- — 
mu‘l-Mulk identified the Sunni faith with empire and persecuted all those 
who in his view had departed from orthodox Sunni-ism of his brand in the 
name of the stability of the empire. Naturally Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari 
always used harsh language against Makhdimu‘l-Mulk. 

By the sixteenth century a group of Shi’is known as Siddiqiyyas had 
also emerged. They were the descendants of Isma’il son of Imam Ja’far 
as-Sadiq. Consequently they called themselves Siddiqis. This made the 
Sunnis believe that the Siddiqis were descendants of Abi Bakr Siddiq. 
By the sixteenth century the Siddigqis had abandoned the Isma’ili faith 
and adopted Isna ’Ashari Shi’ism. According to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari 
they numbered about 30,000 and lived in Multan, Lahore, Delhi and 
Gujarat. Their main profession was trade and commerce.10 


Shi’ism in Akbar’s Reign 

The history of Shi’ism in Akbar’s (963-1014/1556-1605) reign may be 
divided into three parts: Firstly Shi’ism during the regency of Bayram 
Khan ending in Jumada II 967/March 1560, secondly Shi’ism under 
the dominance of Makhdamu‘l-Mulk which ended in 987/1579, thirdly 
Shi’ism until the end of Akbar’s reign. 


178 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 64. 
179 Ibid., p. 230. 
180 Ibid., p. 64. 
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Akbar’s tutor and protector Bayram Khan bin Sayf *Ali belonged to 
the Baharli clan of the Shi’ Qaraé Qoyinla Turkoman tribe. The latter 
had established their power around the region north of Lakes Van and 
Urmia in northern Iran. Bayram was the fifth in descent from Mir 
"Ali Shukr Beg Baharli!8! who under the dominance of Qar& Yasuf 
(809-823/1406-20) and his sons Iskandar (823-841 /1420-38) and Jahan 
Shah (841-72/1438-67) held Diynir, Hamadan and Kurdistan.182 Not 
only the Qara-Qoyinlis but the Timirid Sultan Aba Said (855-73 / 
1451-69) of Khurasin and Transoxiana held matrimonial alliances with 
"Ali Shukr’s son Pir °Ali Beg. The latter had to share the misfortune of 
the Qara-Qoyinli who were annihilated by the Sunni Aq Qoyanla. 
Pir ’Ali served under different Princes. In the reign of Shah Ismail 
Safawi, Pir ’Ali’s son Yar Beg left Iran and settled in Badakhshan. F inally 
he and his son Sayf ’Ali Beg entered into Babur’s service. Sayf ’°Ali 
died during his son Bayram Khan’s childhood. Bayram moved from 
Badakhshan to Balkh where he completed his education. When he was 
sixteen years old he called on the Emperor Babur and was given a princely 
reception. At Humayiin’s request Babur assigned him to his care, 
eulogising the eminent role played by Bayram’s ancestors in history. 188 
Bayram fought valiantly in the battle near Oanauj but after Humayiin’s 
defeat he fled to the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal). From thence he made 
his way to Gujarat narrowly escaping death at the hands of Sher Shah. 
Finally he joined Humayan and served Humayin with intense devotion 

_ until the latter’s death. Humayiin gave him the lofty titles of yér-i wafadar 
(the faithful friend), baradar-i niki styar (noble brother) and Farzand-i 
Sa°adatmand (auspicious son). In 963/1555 Humayiin made Bayram 
Khan the guardian of Prince Akbar and commissioned them to suppress 
Sikandar Khan Sar who had been still ruling independently in the 
Panjab hills. After receiving the news of Humiayiin’s death, Bayram 
Khan dealt with the challenging problems firmly and tactfully. He prom- 
ptly crowned Akbar as king at Kalanaur on 2 Rabi’ IT 963/14 February 
1556. Akbar appointed Bayram Khan the wakilu‘s saltanat (prime minis- 
ter). This position made Bayram Khan the sole controller of the state 
affairs. Bayram prudently had Humiayiin’s favourite Shah Abu‘l Ma’ ali, 
a Sayyid of Tirmiz, imprisoned. He got Tardi Beg Khan, the viceroy 
of Delhi who had failed to defend the capital against Himii’s onslaught 
and had been waiting for an opportunity to overthrow him (Bayram), 
executed.484 Qn 10 Muharram 964/13 November 1556 Hima was de- 
feated at the battle-field of Panipat and killed. Akbar addressed Bayram 
181 *Abdu‘l-Bagi Nihawandi, Ma‘asir-7 Rahimi, Calcutta, 1924, I, p. 11. 

182 Ibid., I, p. 48. | 


_ 183 Ibid., I, pp. 64-65, IL, pp. 1-2. 
184 Akbar-néma, II, p. 32. 
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as Khan Baba and his title was the Khan-1 Khanan.¥% Akbar married 
Salima Sultan Begum, one of Humayiin’s nieces to Bayram. This was 
done in fulfilment of Humayin’s earlier promise to Bayram. Begum 
was a descendant both of Khwaja Baha‘u‘d-Din Naqshband and ’Ali 
Shukr28¢ Salima’s own intellectual achievements and political far-sight- 
edness were superb. The wedlock was a priceless reward to Bayram 
Khan’s services. 
- For four years Bayram Khan performed the uphill task of reorganising 
and extending the boundaries of the empire then in a shambles. Before 
long the Tirani leadership alienated Akbar from his protector. Akbar 
himself wished to rule independently. Helped by his wet-nurse Maham 
Anaga and her supporters, Akbar left Agra in March 1560 ostensibly 
on a hunting trip and arrived in Delhi and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Bayram left for Mecca. From Nagor he sent back his official 
insignia to Akbar who conferred it on Pir Muhammad Khan. Bayram 
had raised Pir Muhammad to the status of a noble but the latter’s pride 
had become intolerable to his patron. Bayram had ordered him to 
leave for pilgrimage. Akbar’s supporters showed incredible haste and 
indiscretion in despatching Bayram to Mecca. Bayram could not tolerate 
their excesses. He resolved to teach them a lesson but was defeated near _ 
the village Gunachur south-east of Jalandhar. He took refuge under 
Raja Ganesha of Talwara in Siwalik hills. Akbar proceeded towards 
Siwalik. In Muharram 968/September 1560 Bayram surrendered. Akbar 
pardoned him and allowed him to leave for Mecca. On 14 Jumada | 
968/31 January 1561 he was stabbed to death by an Afghan on the Sahansa 
Lang Lake near Patan. He was buried not far from the site of his death 
but later on his dead body was transferred to the holy precincts of Imam 
Riza‘ in Mashhad. Bayram’s four years’ old son >Abdu‘r-Rahim was 
sent to Akbar’s court.18" : | | 
The modern historians accuse Bayram Khan of introducing the pro- 
Shi’i policies in India. Bayram Khan’s Qara Qoyinlii ancestors were 
Shvis but Bayram Khan himself was brought up in Badakhshan and Balkh 
and from the young age of sixteen lived under the care of Humayun. 
It would seem that he might have obtained elementary Shi’i education 
under his father Sayf ’Ali Beg or through his other relations. In Humayiin’s 
court Bayram Khan could hardly get any opportunities to obtain Shi'i 
training. His perceptive mind might have collected the truths of Shi’ism 
from Sunni works which he studied from his Sunni teachers in Badakhshan. 
As a poet he lyrically expressed his ardent love for ’Ali and Ahl-i Bayt. 


185 Ibid., p. 93. 
186 Ma‘dasir-i Rahimi, Il, pp. 35-36. 
187 Akbar-ndma, I1, pp. 131-32. 
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His stay in Shah TahmaAsp’s court and in Qandahar seems to have sharp- 
ened his perception of Shi’ism. A passing remark by Abu‘l-Fazl in con- 
nection with hostilities between Bayram Khan and Tardi Beg suggests 
that both belonged to different religious sects. He says, “‘Each, too 
regarded points of bigotry as of the essence of religion, and made them 
additional reasons for matching for opportunities to ruin one another.’’188 _ 

The military and civil dignitaries appointed or promoted by Bayram 
Khan were largely Tiranis and Sunnis. Indeed Bayram Khan’s first 
sadr Mir ’Abdu‘l Hayy belonged to Mashhad. For some time he was a 
sadr under Humayin, his brother Mir ’Abdu‘llah the jurist was also 
Humayiin’s intimate and specially honoured confidant. According to 
Mulla Bada‘ini both brothers were exceedingly pious and holy.1% 
"Abdu‘l Hayy, however, did not attend prayers with the Sunni congre- 
gations. Abu‘l-Fazl’s father Shaykh Mubarak wrote a note to the Mir 
giving him advice on religious matters and among other things, he advised 
him to attend prayers with Sunni congregations. Mir ’Abdu‘l Hayy 
presumed that the Shaykh accused him of being a Shi’i. Consequently he 
lodged complaints against Shaykh Mubarak with Bayram Khan. It would 
seem that the Mir’s contemporaries also thought him to be a Shi’4.190 
Bayram Khan in deference to public opinion or because of his friendship 
replaced him with Shaykh Gada‘i. Akbar re-appointed Mir ’Abdu‘l- 
Hayy in his judicial and religious ministry. In the 35th year of the Em- 
peror’s reign the sadru‘s-sudur Sadr-i Jahan and Mir "Abdu‘l Hayy who 
was mir ‘adl took part in a drinking bout to the great amusement of Akbar 
and his favourites. He seems to have had a very long life.1®! In the A%in-i 
Akbari completed in 1597-98, the Mir is mentioned as a mansabdar of 500. 
The Mir was an expert in the difficult Baburi script and was a poet. Accord-. 
ing to Akbar’s foster brother Mirza ’Aziz Koka, the Mir was not pro- 
ficient in Baburi Script. Bada‘ini also endorses the Mirza’s views but 
his views!® about the Mir’s piety are irreconcilable with the Mir’s drink- 
ing bouts. | 

Bayram Khan’s second sadr Shaykh Gada‘i has been accused of Shi’ism 
by modern scholars. Smith says, “In the third year of the reign (1558-9) 
a person named Shaikh Gadi‘i, son of a Delhi versifier, and a member 
of the Shi’a sect was appointed at the protector’s instance to the exalted 


188 Akbar-nama, I, p. 32, tr. by H. Beveridge; the Akbar-ndma of Abu‘l-Fazl, II, New 
Delhi, 1979, second Indian reprint, p. 51. 

189 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, p. 273, 

190 Jbid., IIL, pp. 67-68. 

191 Akbar-néma, III, p. 582. Akbar himself recited the following verse: 
In the era of the fault-forgiving king, : 
The Qazi drained flagons, the Mafti quaffed cups. 

192 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, ILI, pp. 273-74. 
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office of sadr-i sudir, and thus, as Badadoni remarks, was ‘put over the heads 
of all the magnates of Hindustan and Khurasan’.’? Smith goes on to say, 
“The appointment of a Shi’a to a position so important naturally gave 
extreme offence to the orthodox Sunni courtiers, and had much to do 
with the subsequent fall of Bairam Khan, who was hated as being a Shi'a. 
Baddoni makes the elevation of Shaikh Gada‘ the theme of his most 
bitter gibs and venomous puns. The Shaikh enjoyed his much envied 
dignity until the fall of his patron, Bairam Khan, when he shared the 
minister’s disgrace.’”!% 

According to Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava, Shaykh Gada‘i was “an arrogant 
upstart, on whom the Khan-i Khanan (Bayram Khan) had so much reliance 
that in political and financial matters he did nothing without consulting - 
him’. Enumerating the reasons for Bayram Khan’s fall, Srivastava says, 
“Sixthly, the appointment of Shaikh Gada‘i, a Shi’a divine, to the impor- 
tant office of the chief sadr caused the greatest offence to the Sunni court 
and the nobility, who suspected that the prime minister’s policy was 
of deliberate abasement of Sunnism and the promotion of the interest 
of his own religion, Shi’ism. Heaping insult on such widely venerated 
Sunni saints as Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus lent colour to this suspicion.”’4 

A.§. Bazmee Ansari, who is better acquainted with Islamic religious and 
literary works than Smith and Srivastava, also toes the line set by V. 
Smith. He writes in his article on Bayram Khan in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, “Bayram committed a tactical mistake in appointing Shaykh 
Gada‘i Kamboh of Delhi, a bigoted Shi’, as sadru‘s-sudir in 966/1558-59. 
This caused great resentment among the people and the Turani nobles, 
who were almost all of them Sunnis, and al-Bada‘ini (Eng. trans. II 
992-4) makes it the peg on which to hang his ‘most bitter gibes and veno- 
mous puns’.”” Ansari also says that one of the reasons for Akbar’s alie- 
nation against Bayram Khan was the elevation of members of the Shii 
sect to state offices.’ 

Shaykh Gada‘is Shi’ism is the figment of modern scholars’ imagination 
for he was the eldest son of Shaykh Hamid bin Fazlu‘llah known as Der- 
vish Jamali Kamboh Dihlawi. Shaykh Jamali was the disciple of the 
celebrated Suhrawardiyya sift, Shaykh Sama’u‘d-Din (d. 901/1496). 
Both Sultans Bahlal Lodi (855-94/1451-89) and Sikandar Lodi (894-923/ 
1489-1517) deeply respected Shaykh Sama’u‘d-Din. At Shaykh Sama’u‘d- 
Din’s instigation Jamali carved out for himself a distinguished position 
both at the courts of the Afghans, and the Mughals. Jamali was passion- 
ately fond of travelling. He visited all the important Arab, Iranian, 


193 Smith, V. A., Akbar, the Great Mogul, Oxford, 1917, p. 42. 
194 Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava, Akbar the Great, Agra, 1972, second revised edition, pp. 
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Iraqi, Central Asian, Egyptian and African towns. He arrived at Hirat 
before Jami’s death on 9 N ovember, 1492 and held interesting discussions 
with the great mystic poet. Sultan Sikandar Lodi was an ardent admirer 
of Jamali but the favourites of Sikandar Lodi’s successor Ibrahim Lodi 
(923-32/1517-26) alienated Jamali with the Sultan. Jamali wrote a pane- 
gyric on Babur. Humayin highly respected him. Jamali accompanied 
Humayan on his Gujarat campaign and died on 10 Zu‘lqa’da 942/1 May 
1536. The massive collections of his poems are the monument of his fame 
but his biographical dictionary of the Indian siifis, particularly the Suhra- 
wardiyyas is very famous. It is entitled the Styaru‘l-’ arifin,196 | 

Although the younger son of Jamali, Shaykh ’Abdu‘l Hayy by name 
was loyal to Sher Shah, Jamali’s eldest son Shaykh Gada‘i was devoted 
to Humayin. After Humayin’s flight from Delhi, the Shaykh moved to 
Gujarat and helped Bayram Kh§n to escape to join Huméayiin in Sind. 
Gada‘i performed pilgrimage to Mecca and was able to join Akbar’s 
court before his victory against Himi. According to Bada‘tni, Shaykh 
Gada‘i with others urged Akbar to execute Himii.47 Bayram Khan 
replaced him with Mir ’Abdu‘l Hayy. Although Bayram repaid his 
debt of gratitude by elevating Shaykh Gadi‘i to the position of sadru‘s- 
sudtir, the Shaykh was by no means an unknown personality. Both he 
and his father were high dignitaries of Humayiin’s court long before 
Bayram Khan assumed the supreme control of the Government. None of 
the scholars who call Shaykh Gada‘ a Shi'i seems to have paused to 
consider how and when Jamili’s son embraced Shi’ism. As a sad Gada‘ 
promoted the interest of the Suhrawardiyyas and Chishtiyyas. He ruth- 
lessly resumed the madad-i ma’ash grants of the Afghan’s religious digni- 
taries to the khalisa which they had obtained under their Afghan rulers. 
Although Suhrawardiyyas were hostile to sama’ (sift music) Shaykh Gada‘ 
regularly organized sama’ parties. These were attended by eminent 
courtiers of Akbar including Bayram Khan who loved poetry and music. 
The Emperor also attended these parties. Naturally sycophants and para- 
sites also flocked there. Not only were the court dignitaries but the sift 
Shaykhs, who are called by Bada‘tni as “servile in disposition, and low- 
minded”, also belonged to the class of sycophants. Those who were left 
behind in the race of servile flattery and suffered worldly losses were 
annoyed and wrote insulting verses against Shaykh Gada‘. The verses 
also do not indicate that Gada‘i was accused of Shi’ism. Bada‘ani 
quotes the following verse : | - 


“Mention not Gada‘t’s name, eat not his bread, | 
Since beggary (Gad&‘l) is bad, Gada‘t’s face is black.” 


196 A history of sitfism in India, I, pp. 201-2, 206, 214, 277, 285-88, 308. 
197 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 16. ; 
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Bada‘aini ascribes Shaykh Gada‘i’s indifference to the famous Shattari- 
yya leader Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws “to jealously, hypocrisy and envy” 
customary with the Indian sifis. That may not be necessarily correct. 
Shaykh Gada‘i knew that Humayiin’s devotion to Shaykh Muhammad 
Chaws and his elder brother Shaykh Phil was hated by the siifts and -ulama . 
In, Gujarat Shaykh Ghaws’ Risala-i Mi’rajiyya describing the circums- 
tances of his own exaltation in his waking moments to Divine proximity 
and his own interview and conversation with the Lord had aroused fierce 
storm of opposition against the Shaykh. Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws had 
arrived in Agra with state and pomp and wished to assert his religious 
supremacy over the newly-founded empire. Shaykh Gada’ humiliated 
Shaykh Ghaws by posing awkward questions on the Risala-1 Mi’rajiyya. 
Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws returned to Gwalior broken-hearted. . 

In 966/1559 Bayram Khan dismissed his protege Mulla Pir Muham- 
mad Khan because of misunderstandings and replaced him with one of 
his old servants, Hajji Muhammad Khan Sistani. According to Abu‘l- 
Fazl, Shaykh Gada‘i’s influence over Bayram Khan had made the former 
a real wakil (prime minister). Shaykh Gada‘i urged Bayram Khan to 
fight against his enemies firmly but the Khan did not agree. The noble- 
men were hostile to Shaykh Gada‘t, for his dominance was a threat to their 
political career and not because of his alleged Shi’ism. After the assassina- 
tion of Bayram Khan on 31 January 1561, Shaykh Gada‘i lived in the 
mountainous region of Jaisalmir for fear of his life. Before long. Akbar 
pardoned him and he returned to Delhi and was content to be supported 
by a minor madad-t maash. At Delhi his sama’ parties again filled the capital 
with the spiritual music. On the death anniversaries of the eminent s7fis 
his sama parties fervently bewitched the heart of the Delhi mystics. In 
977/1569-70 Shaykh Gada‘i died. Although he was entitled to use the 
venerated title Hajji, because of performing a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Shaykh Gada‘i’s memory was vilified by his enemies. The chronogram of 
his death was: | = 


You are dead you great hog.’ 


Conversely both the sifis and ’ulama’ respectfully treasured the memory 
of Bayram Khan. Both Shaykh Rizqu‘llah Mushtaqi and his nephew 
Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi were deeply impressed with the 
piety of Bayram Khan. Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq wrote, ‘“Khan-1 Khanan 
Muhammad Bayram Khan despite his exalted office, magnificence and 
glory exhibited humility, devotion and love to the dervishes. He was 


198 Ibid., pp. 29-30, p. 37, 39, 120; Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, U1, pp. 76-77, 4-6; A history 
of Siifism in India, 11, pp. 59-60, 155-71, . 
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exceedingly magnanimous and hospitable to them. He was endowed 
with unique ability to show respect to the Divine command and kindness 
to the Divine creatures.1°° He led his life like fortunate lovers of God and met 
his death by martyrdom.” His dead body was buried in Shaykh Husamu‘d- 
Din’s tomb near Sahasling in Patan (Gujarat). Among the articles plund- 
ered by the Afghan assassin there was a standard worked with pearls and 
gems which the Khan-i Khanan had made and intended to send it to the 
shrine of Im4m-i Riza‘. Seventeen years later his body was interred in 
the holy ground of Mashhad. Mulla Bada ‘ani says, “The Khan-i Khanan 
always had a sympathetic heart, and was devoted to the words of the 
Great Shaykhs and in his noble company the talk was ever of the word of 
God, and the word of the Prophet....... Moreover Friday’s prayers and 
attendance at the mosque were never neglected by him,’?200 

It would seem that he performed prayers behind Sunni imams and 
visited Sunni dervishes and holymen. His Shi’ism was confined to his 
private life. It never interfered with his state duties. He was more like 
Mir ’Abdu‘l-Latif Qazwini who arrived in India in the first year of Akbar’s 
reign with his talented son Ghiyasu‘d-Din (later N aqib Khan). The Mir 
was a Sayfi Sayyid of Qazwin. He and his father Mir Yahya were known 
as bigoted Sunnis in Iran and were considered as the leaders of the Sunnis 
of Qazwin. Shah Tahmasp imprisoned Yahya at Isfahan where he died 
eighteen months later in 962/1555. Humayiin had called on Mir Yahya?! at 
Qazwin and enjoyed his company. Naturally his son ’Abdu‘l Latif took 
shelter in India. Bayram Khan appointed him Akbar’s tutor. Abu‘l-Fazl 
who was deeply impressed with the intellectual attainments of Mir ’Abdu‘l- 
Latif says, ‘“‘From his lack of bigotry and his broadmindedness he was 
called in India a Shi’i and in Persia a Sunni. In fact he was journeying 
on towards the serene city of universal tolerance and so the zealots of each 
sect used to censure him.”202 Bayram Khan’s encomiums on Imam ’Ali 
were, however, deeply emotional. For example one of his verses on Imam 
’Ali says, | 


“Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the nine hea- 


vens. 
If he be not the slave of ’Ali let dust be cast upon his head.’’203 


199 Akhbaru‘l-akhydar, p. 53, 

200 Muniakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 42, III, pp. 191-92. 

201 Mir Yahya bin ’Abdu‘l-Latif al-Flusayni al-Sayfi al-Qazwini was imprisoned 
by Shah Tahmasp in 960/1552-53 because of his alleged leadership of Sunnis of 
Qazwia, In 962/1555 he died in the Isfahan jail. His son ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Kami 
Qazwini, the author of the Nafa‘isu‘l-ma‘asir was also a distinguished scholar, Yahya 
was the author of a general history in Persian entitled the Lubbu‘t-tawarikh, 

202 Akbar-ndma, II, 20; Bev. IT, 35, 

203 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, p. 791; Haig, p. 266. 
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Bayram Khian’s dominance, however, saved Shi’is from the persecution 
by bigoted Sunni dignitaries. The rise of the Uzbeks in Central Asia and 
the Safawids in Iran and constant changes in government had made life 
from Hirat to Tabriz precarious. During the domination of ’Ubaydu‘llah 
Khan Uzbek over Khurasin the Shi’is were ruthlessly slaughtered. When 
Shah Tahmasp in turn seized power in the region he did not spare 
Sunnis.20! The frequent movement of armies both in eastern Iran and 
Central Asia had made the life of the intellectuals singularly difficult. ‘The 
Sunnis from Central Asia were proud of the Timirid rule over India. The 
Sunnis of Khurasan were the descendants of the dignitaries of the Timarids 
of Khurasan. They also were equally proud of the Indian Timirids. Along 
with them the Shi’is under taqgiyya sneaked into India for a peaceful living. 
Bayram Khan was not necessarily partial to them but their talents and 
loyalty made them indispensable to Akbar. For some years Bayram Khan’s 
loyal dignitaries and relations were relegated to background. Before long 
they, however, rose to eminence again by sheer dint of merit. Bigoted Sunni 
domination of Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Sultanpuri and that 
of sadru‘s-sudir Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi could not eliminate Shi’ism. 
Makhdamu‘l-Mulk Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Sultanpiri belonged to the family 
of the Ansars; his ancestors had settled at Sultanpur in the Panjab. Before 
his flight from India Humayin had given him considerable power and 
awarded him the title of Makhdimu‘l-Mulk. Islam Shah believed that 
‘Babur had five sons. Four of them (Humayin, Kamran, ’Askari and 
Hindal) had left India but the fifth one (Makhdimu‘l-Mulk) was still 
living in India. One of his dignitaries asked him the reason for associating 
with such a treacherous person. Islam Shah said that no better man than 
Makhdamu‘l-Mulk was available. Islam Shah invited Makhdimu'l- 
Mulk to sit upon his throne and gave him valuable presents.20® 
After Humfayiin’s return to Kabul from Iran, Makhdtmu‘l-Mulk re- 
established contacts with him through merchants. When Humayun 
approached Lahore, Makhdamu‘l-Mulk, along with other ’ulama‘ and 
sisfis went outside the walls to welcome him. Makhdimu‘l-Mulk quarrelled 
with Hajji Mahdi an eminent ’alim for precedence and Humayiin’s attempt 
to make peace between them failed. Makhdimu‘l-Mulk again be- 
came Humayin’s favourite. He accompanied Humayun to Delhi but 
he also made intrigues with Sikandar Sar who had collected considerable 
Afghan forces in the Panjab hills. When the Mughal army under Akbar 
and Bayram Khan marched to give battle to Himi, Makhdimu‘l-Mulk 
wrote treacherous letters to Sikandar. He himself moved to Lahore. 


904 Hasan-i Rumlt, Ahsanu‘t-tawdrikh, Baroda, 1931, I, pp. 265-82. 
905  Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 416. 


906 Tazkiratu‘l-waqi’at in S, A. A, Rizvi, Mughul-kalin Bharat, Humayun, Aligarh, 1961, 
I, p. 719. 
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The Afghan bands of Sikandar became a potent threat to the Mughal 
rule. Khizr Khwaja Khan, who was made governor of the Panjab, 
made Hajji Muhammad Khan Sistani a protege of Bayram Khan his 
deputy and himself marched against Sikandar. When intrigues of 
Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk were confirmed, Hajji Muhammad Khan Sistani 
imprisoned him, and put him in earth upto his navel, and brought out 
from the ground gold bricks which Makhdimu‘l-Mulk had buried under 
the pretence that they were dead bodies.2°7 At the end of the second 
year of Akbar’s reign, Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk retrieved his importance by 
persuading a Gakkhar chief, Adam by name to submit to the Emperor. 
According to the Igbal-nama-i Fahangiri, Bayram Khan sent Hajji Muham- 
mad to apologize to Makhdimu‘l-Mulk and compensated him with a 
land grant worth a lac of rupees.2°° Makhdamu‘l-Mulk played an active 
role in organizing Bayram Khan’s final submission to Akbar. He took 
part in a number of important political missions. 

Makhdimu‘l-Mulk had acquired an adequate knowledge of Arabic, 
hadis and figh. He wrote a book called the Jsmat-i Anhiya® and a commen- 
tary on the Shamd*‘ilu‘n-Nabi.209 He was the first Indian ’alim to write 
a book on the Shi’i-Sunni polemics. It is in Arabic and is entitled the 
Minhaju'd-Din wa mi’raju‘l-Muslimin2* The date of its compilation is 
not known but al-Sawa’iq al-muhriga fi‘r-radd *alé‘ ahli‘l-rafd wa‘l-zandaqa 
by ibn Hajar al-Haysami (909/1504-974/1567) completed in Shawwal 
950/January 1544 seems to have motivated the Makhdimu‘l-Mulk to 
write his Minhaju‘d-Din. It seems that the Minhaj al-Sunnat al-Nabawiyya ° 
Si naqd kalam al-Shi’a al-qadriyya completed by ibn Taymiyya (d. 728] 
1328), before 720/1321 was also consulted by Makhdimu‘l-Mulk. The 
influx of the Shi’is even after the fall of Bayram Khan and under his own 
control of religious affairs had sorely disappointed him. He relentlessly 
executed them. Mulla Bada‘iini says, “He (Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk) always 
strenuously exerted himself to enforce the holy (Sunni) law, and was a 
bigoted Sunni. Owing to his exertions many malahida (heretics) and 

| Rawéafiz (Shi’is) went to the place prepared for them (hell),’214 
_ Makhdimu‘l-Mulk did not spare even the books written by highly 
respected Sunni divines such as the Rawzatu‘l-ahbab Si Styaru‘n-nabi wa‘l 


207 Akbar-ndma, II, p. 47. - 

208 Mu’tamad Khan, Igbdl-ndéma-i Jahangiri, Aligarh, Salam, p. 2 76/46, 137b. 

209 An exposition of the person and character of the Prophet Muhammad. Muhammad 

| bin *Isa al-Tirmizi (d. 892-93 A.D.), the author of one of the six canonical traditions 
of Sunnis, was also the author of the Shama ilu'n-Nabi, Many Persian translations 
of the work were made, the most famous one is by Muhammad Muslihu‘d-Din 
Lari (d. 1571-72 A. D.), (Storey I, pp. 174-75). 

210 Raza Library, Rampur, Arabic Ms. 

211 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, p. 70. 
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al wa'l-ashab by Amir Jamalu‘d-Din -Ata‘ullah bin Fazlu‘llah al- 
Husayni al-Dashtaki al-Shirazi (d. 926/1520) of the court of Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara of Hirat. Its first volume compiled in 888/1484 com- 
prises the biography of Prophet Muhammad, the second volume deals 
with the biographies of the first three successors of the Prophet, and the 
third volume consists of the biographies of >Ali and the eleven Imams 
with an alphabetical list of famous companions. The work was written 
at the request of Mir ’Ali Shir Niwa‘i. Bada‘ini gives the following story 
relating to Makhdamu‘l-Mulk’s resentment and bitterness against the 
Raw zatul-ahbab. He says, ‘‘In the years in which Gujarat was conquered 
(1572) and while Mawlana >Abdu‘llah possessed great honour and dignity 
as agent of the exalted Court in Fathpur, I, who had just then returned 
from my journey to the Panjab, went in company with Shaykh Abu'l- 
Fazl, who had not yet entered the Imperial service, and Hajji Sultan of 
-Thanesar?!? to see Makhdiamu‘l-Mulk. We saw that he had before him the 
third volume (of the Rawzatu‘l-ahbab), and he said to us, ‘See, what 
mischief the Mugtadayan-t Wilayat (Irani leaders) have wrought on the 
faith’ and thus saying he showed us that couplet which occurs as encomium 
to Imam ’Ali : 


‘This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God, 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God.” 


Makhdamu‘l-Mulk said, ‘He has passed beyond mere rifz (Shi’ism) 
here, and has placed the question of his mischief in quite another cate- 
gory, avouching his belief in the doctrine of Aulal (incarnations). I am 
firmly resolved to burn this book in the presence of a Shi’a’. I (Bada’- 
ani), notwithstanding that I was unknown to any present, and had 
never met Makhdamu‘l-Mulk before, made bold to say, ‘This couplet 
is a translation of those verses which are attributed to Imam Shafi’i.”? 
‘Fe looked towards me sharply and asked, ‘From what are you. quoting?” 
Isaid, ‘From the commentary on Imim’s Diwan.’ Hesaid, “The commen- 


912 For four years he was employed on the translation of the Mahabharata and seems 
to have translated its two parts. He was banished to Bhakkar for cow-killing in 
Thanesar. Khan-i Khanan ’Abdu‘r-Rahim had him restored to Akbar’s favour 
and he was appointed a karort (revenue collector) of his home town Thanesar. 
Local Hindus hated him and his harsh administration made them bitterly hostile 
to him. On his way back from Lahore to Agra, Akbar made enquiries into his 
mal-administration and executed him at the end of 1598. He was the father-in-law 
of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (Mujaddid Alfi Sani). Hindus seem to have desecrated 
his tomb making his son-in-law the Mujaddid their bitter enemy. 

213 Imam Shafi'i (d. 204/819) was the founder of science of usil al-figh. His Risdla 


discusses the method of legal reasoning. 
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tator, Qazi Mir Husayn-i Maybuzi®4 has also been accused of rifz 
(Shi’ism).’ I said, ‘This is wandering from the point.’ Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl 
and Hajji Sultan, with their fingers on their lips, were every now and then 
making signs to me to be silent. Again I said, ‘I have heard from some 
trustworthymen that the third volume is not the work of Mir Jamalu‘d-Din, 
but is the work of his son Sayyid Mirak Shah, or some other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its style differs from the style of the first two 
volumes, being poetical, and not the style peculiar to traditionalists,’ He 
answered saying, ‘My child! In the second volume also [have found passages 
which clearly prove the bid’at (sinful innovation) and mischief of the 
author’s belief, and I have written notes on them’......... a | 

Abu‘l-Fazl and Hajji Sultan persistently pressed Mulla Bada‘ini’s hands 
and warned him to be silent. At Makhdimu‘l-Mulk’s request they intro- 
duced Bada‘ini to him. When the meeting ended and they left the place 
Abu'l-Fazl and Hajji Sultan congratulated Bada‘ani for overcoming a 
great crisis. They added that had Mulla decided to persecute him 
(Bada‘iini) none could save him.215 

Makhdimu‘l-Mulk’s rival was Shaykh “Abdu‘n-Nabi but both vied with 
one another in persecuting Shi’is. Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi was Akbar’s own 
discovery. He was the son of Shaykh Ahmad and the nephew of the celeb- 
rated Chishtiyya sift Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Quddis Gangohi (d. 944/1537),216 


‘Tn his youth he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and studied hadis under 


some fagihs (jurists) there. After his return to his native land he came 
into sharp conflict with his father and uncles who were ardent supporters 
of the Wahdatu'l-Wujid (Unity of Being) and sama’. His father wrote a 
treatise defending the sama’. ’Abdu‘n-Nabi wrote a rejoinder against his 
father’s views.” The controversy brought him into lime-light and paved 
the way for his appointment as the sadru‘s-sudar (chief sadr). 

Before long Akbar was so intensely devoted to the Shaykh that he went 
to the Shaykh’s house to listen to his lectures on hadis. He did not hesitate _ 
to place the Shaykh’s shoes together to help him to put them on. Once 
when the Emperor was putting a robe of saffron colour, the Shaykh strongly 
reprimanded him in open court and was on the point of hitting him with 
his stick. When Akbar complained to his mother, the pious lady consoled. 
him saying that the incident would go down in history as an example of 
a mighty Emperor’s respect for the shari’a.28 

The atrocities perpetrated by Makhdimu‘l-Mulk and Shaykh ’Abdu‘n- 


214 Husayn bin Mu‘inu‘d-Din al-Maybuzi (d. 890/1485) was commentator on works 
of poetry, logic, dialectics, physics and metaphysics. | 

215  Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, Il, pp. 70-72: Haig, pp. 113-16. 

216 A history of Siifism in India, I, pp. 339-49, 385, 86. 

217 Akhbaru‘l-akhyar, p. 222. 

218 akhiratu‘l-khawanin, 1, pp. 72-73; Ma‘asiru'l-umara‘, II, p, 561, 
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Nabi against Shi’is or against those who were suspected as Shi’is were 
shocking. Only. some instances are preserved in the contemporary | 
sources. 

Early in 1560s a Sayyid of Iraq who was an imam became the target of 
bigoted Sunni *ulama’. According to Abu‘l-Fazl he was “among the 
choicest gouls of the age”. His conduct and character were virtuous and his 
precepts harmonized with his actions. The Emperor’s interest in the Sayyid 
prevented the ’ulama* from persecuting him. One day in royal presence 
on the basis of some old Hanafi law books his enemies submitted to the 
Emperor that the testimony of the Iraqi ashraf (dignitaries) was not 
acceptable, so how could an Iraqi be allowed to lead prayers ? ‘I'he prospects 
for the Sayyid continuing his position of imam seemed gloomy. He was 
friendly with Shaykh Mubarak who encouraged him to defend himself 
fearlessly and advised him to argue that the court ’wlama‘ did not 
understand the implications of the traditions correctly. What had been 
quoted from the Hanafi works referred not to Iranian but to Arabian Iraq. 
Shaykh Mubarak provided him with extracts from the leading authorities 
on his viewpoint. The Sayyid submitted the defence prepared by Shaykh 
Mubarak to the Emperor. The ’ulama‘* were confounded and could not 
press their point. When they discovered Shaykh Mubarak’s hand. in the 
defence they were inflamed with jealousy. Similar instances of assistance 
rendered by Shaykh Mubarak to the Shi’is were also discovered. Naturally 
Shaykh Mubarak also came to be accused as a Shi'i.7!9 

In 971] 1564 Mir Murtaza a descendant of the famous Sunni scholar, 
Sayyid Sharif Jizjani”° (d. 816/1413) who was an expert both in rational 
and traditional science, moved to Akbar’s court. He was a widely travelled 
scholar and had performed pilgrimage to Mecca and had visited other 
holy shrines. Akbar warmly welcomed him and lavishly awarded him 
gifts. He used to lecture on mathematics and hikma.2#+ In 974/1566-67 
he died at Delhi and was buried near the grave of Amir Khusraw (d. 725/ 
1325), the greatest Persian poet of India. Before long Shaykh ’Abdu‘n- 
Nabi, Makhdiamu‘l-Mulk and their friends represented to Akbar that Amir 
Khusraw was a native of India and aSunni, while Mir Murtaza was a native 
of Iraq (Iran) and a Rafizi (Shi’i). Consequently Mir Murtaza’s company 

would upset Amir Khusraw for there could be no doubt, but that: 


“To the spirit the presence of the base is a fearful torment.” 


919 A‘in-i Akbari, Lucknow, 1895, III, pp. 206-7. 

220 Sayyid Sharif Jizjani (d. 816/1413) was a brilliant scholar. When Timur con- 
quered Shiraz he took Jiizjani to Samarqand where he had discussions with 
Sa’du‘d-Din Taftazani. After Timiir’s death Jazjani went back to Shiraz and died 
there. He was the author of several commentaries and glosses. 

221 Nizdmu‘d-Din Ahmad, Tabagat-i Akbari, Calcutta, 1927, II, p. 357. 
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The Emperor ordered that Mir Murtaza’s dead body should be taken 
out from his grave and should be buried somewhere else. Even Mulla 
Bada‘iini was shocked. Contemporary poets paid glowing tributes to 
the memory of the Mir in their chronograms. One of them says: 


‘Knowledge has deserted the ‘ulama‘.’ 
A different poet wrote: 
Allama (the paragon) has left the world.’22 


Around 977/1569-70 a Shi’i jurist Mir Habsh Turbati was executed. 
It was in 986/1578-79 when Makhdaimu‘l-Mulk and Mulla *Abdu‘n- 
Nabi became implacable enemies of each other that Makhdiamu‘l-Mulk 
disclosed that Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi had unjustly killed the Mir.223 The 
execution of Akbar’s envoy to Sultan Ya’qtb of Kashmir, Mirza Muqim 
by Makhdaimu‘l-Mulk has already been discussed.224 Earlier Mirza 
Muqim was in the service of Flusayn Khan Tukariya, the patron of 
Mulla Bada‘ini. Husayn Khan had started his career under Bayram 
Khan, but he was an orthodox Sunni. Tukariya was deeply impressed of 
Mirza Muqim but when he was convinced that the Mirza was a Shi’i, he 
dismissed him. Akbar took him in his service, exalted him to the position 
ofan envoy but could not save him from Makhdamu‘l-Mulk’s brutality.225 
_ Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk and Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi did not leave Shaykh 
Mubarak, his son Fayzi and Abu‘l-Fazl alone because they fearlessly 
defended the Shi’is, Mahdawis and the other unfortunate victims of the 
‘ulama®’s tyranny. In 978/1570-71 the Mubarak family had to go under- 
ground and had to move from place to place for safety although Fayzi 
had entered Akbar’s court in 975/1567 and had made his mark as a poet. 226 


The atrocities of Makhdimu‘l-Mulk and Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi alarmed 


the great poet Ghazali Mashhadi22” who had entered Akbar’s court after 
his patron ’Ali Quli Khan-i Zaman Shaybani’s defeat and death in 974/ 
1567. He consulted the poet Qasim-i Kahi228 who had joined Humayiin’s 
retinue in Kabul and was known as a malamati sift and a heretic but nota 
ShVi. Kahi suggested that like his ownself Ghazali Mashhadi should also 
declare himself a heretic and the ’ulama‘ would leave him alone.229 


222 Muntakhabu‘t-Tawarikh, 1, p. 99. 

223 Ibid., p. 255, 

224 Supra, pp. 178-180. 

225 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, 11, p. 124, 

226 S. A. A. Rizvi, Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, New 
Delhi, 1975, pp. 92-103. : 

227 See volume II. 

228 See volume II. 

229 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 283. 
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In Zu‘lqa’da 982/February-March 1575 Akbar erected an edifice in 
-Fathpur Sikri near the north-east bastion of the Jami’ mosque called 
the ’Ibadat Khana for the religious discussions. Originally the Sunni 
sylama alone were invited. Before long it was revealed that both Makh- 
damu‘l-Mulk and Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi were narrow-minded and 
bigoted Sunnis whose principal concern was to amass riches and to 
strengthen the army of their own sycophants. It was reported that 
Makhdamu‘l-Mulk had given a fatwa that the obligation to go on pil- 
grimage was no longer binding, but even harmful. When people asked 
him the reason, he said that both the roads to Mecca, either through 
Tran or through Gujarat, were impossible, for, going overland through 
Iran, the pilgrims had to listen to tabarra and those going by sea had to 
enter into a contract with the Portuguese, who issued passports with a 
picture of Mary and Jesus stamped on it. 

A serious allegation regarding Makhdimu‘l-Mulk’s evasion of zakdat 
was also discussed in the "Ibadat Khana. Towards the end of each year 
he made over all his property to his wife, but before the year had run 
out he took it back again. Zakat is payable on property defined by law, 
provided that one had been in possession of it for the whole year (hawlu‘l- 
hawl). Makhdimu'l-Mulk’s fraud, which was by no means original, absolved 
both husband and wife from the payment of zakat.”° 

Akbar’s growing interest in religion concerned him about the number 
of free-born women that one was legally permitted to marry. Shaykh 
>Abdu‘n-Nabi had once told him that one of the mujtahids had allowed as 
many as nine wives. Some of the -ylama‘ present replied that ibn Abi 
Layla281 had even allowed eighteen free-born wives from a too literal 
translation of the verse of the Quran, °......... Marry of the women, who 
seem good to you, two and two, three and three and four and four.’’28? 
The ’ulama‘ had rejected these interpretations and not more than four 
freezborn wives could be married. The Emperor referred the matter 


930 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, UL, p. 203. Bada‘tni gives a different story of evasion in 
the Najatu'r-Rashid. He says that at the end of each year Makhdimu‘l-Mulk pre- 
pared accounts of zakat payable by him. He then bought some maunds of wheat 
or barley and declared its total value equal to several thousand dindrs. He then 
took them to some miserable beggar and sold orally his wheat or barley to him 
for the amount which was payable by Makhdimu‘l-Mulk as zakat. The beggar 
did not have to pay money. He got corn or barley and Makhdiimu‘l-Mulk believed 
that he was absolved of the payment of zakat. Najatu‘r-Rashid, p. 183. 

931 Ibn Abi Layla (d. 148/765), the rival of Abi Hanifa was known for his unusually 
retentive memory and reliability as a transmitter of ahddis. Ahmad bin Hanbal 
preferred his figh to hadis, In 125] 742 he was appointed the ga@zi of Kifa and held 
this position under the later Umayyads and early *Abbasids. He based his judge- 
ment on his own considered opinion (ra‘y). E. 1.2, III, p. 687. 

232 Qur‘an, IV, 3. 
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to Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out the differences in opinions and did not mean to legalise irregular 
marriage proceedings. The Emperor was annoyed and accused Shaykh 
"Abdu‘n-Nabi of hypocrisy and misguiding him. The ’ulama‘ collected all 
the known traditions on the subject and decreed, “firstly that by mut’a,.?38 
[not by nikah] a man might marry any number of wives he pleased: and 
secondly that such mut’a marriages were allowed as legal by Imam Malik. 
The Shi’is, as was well-known, loved children born in mut’a wedlock more 
than those born of nikéh wives contrary to the Sunnis (AAl-i Jam@ at).” 
Mulla Bada‘iini added, ‘The conclusion to be drawn from so many 


contradictory traditions and sectarian customs is in a word this: Imam 


Malik and the Shi’as are unanimous inlooking upon mut’a marriages as 
legal; Imam Shafi’'i and the great Imim [Abi Hanifa] look upon mut’a 
marriages as illegal. But should at any time a Qazi of the Maliki sect 
decide that a mut’a marriage is legal, it is legal according to the common 
belief, even for Shafi'is and Hanafis.”” Akbar was very pleased. The 
Hanafi Qazi Ya’qib protested but Mulla Bada‘ini’s forceful arguments 
silenced him. Akbar replaced Qazi Ya’qib with Qazi Husayn Maliki 
who forthwith gave the fatwa legalising the mut’a marriages. ‘The above 
controversies undermined the influence of Makhdamu‘l-Mulk and Shaykh 
"Abdu‘n Nabi.234 

The inability of the Sunnis to make any significant contributions to the 
debates in the *Ibadat Khana prompted Akbar to invite the Shi’is to the 
discussions there. The wide range of Shi’i-Sunni controversies and polemics 
aroused heated discussions. To the utter disgust of the Sunnis, topics such 
as the superiority of "Ali, who from his birth had never touched wine or 
pork, over the first three caliphs who were before they embraced Islam 
infidels, the *Umar’s opposition to the Prophet’s decision to write his will, 


233 Mut’a is a marriage for a fixed period after which no divorce is needed. Mulla - 


Bada‘ini explains it thus, “It is consummated for entering into sexual intercourse 
on payment ofan agreed amount for a fixed period. In the early years of the beginn- 
ing of Islam this wedlock was prevalent. When Mecca was Conquered some Arabs 
complained of their inability to live in the warm climate of the town without a 
wife. The Prophet allowed them to marry on the mut?’a basis. Some took wives 
for two or three nights and gave them money or clothes. Some ahddis books say 
that in the Prophet’s life-time the permission was withdrawn. The Sharh Bukhari 
says that for three times mut’a was allowed and cancelled. ’Umar permanently 
cancelled it and until eternity would not be re-validated. The Sharh Magasid says 
that in the Prophet’s life-time three things were permissible but the second caliph 
in public interest prohibited them: (1) marriage by mut’a (2) hayya ’ala‘-khayri‘l 
“amal (hasten to the righteous deeds) in azdn (3) mut’a during pilgrimage. (Najdtu‘r- 
Rashid, pp. 434-35). According to the Shi’is whatever was made legal by the Prophet 
was legal until the Day of Judgement and vice versa. | 
234 Muntakhabu‘t-tawdarikh, IL, pp. 207-8; Lowe, II, pp. 210-12. 
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TImar’s unwillingness to believe the news of the death of the Prophet, 
Aba Bakr’s rejection of Fatima’s claim to succeed to her father’s estate of 
Fadak, the maladministration of the first three caliphs particularly that 
of the third Caliph ’Usman, the stories in the authentic Sunni ahadis 
saying that the Prophet took °A‘isha with him to the dancing parties and 
the like were discussed. The comments made by the Shiis at the time of 
reading historical works to Akbar were also disgusting to the Sunnis.? 
Mulla Bada‘ani says, “But it is impossible for me to relate the blasphemous 
remarks which they made about the Companions of the Prophet, when the 
historical books happened to be read out, specially such as contained the 
reigns of the first three Khalifas, and the quarrel about Fadak, the war of 
Siffin etc. would that I were deaf! The Shi’as, of course, gained the day 
and the Sunnis were defeated; the good were in fear, and the wicked 
were secure.”’286 

The Shi’i case was advocated by Mulla Muhammad of Yazd; details 
of his career are not known. He was a disciple of the Sunni savant Mirza 
Jan Shirazi.28? He arrived in India in 1575-76. When the "Ibadat Khana 
was opened to the ShPis he was invited to participate in the discussions. 
Mulla Bada‘ani says, “Attaching himself to the Emperor, [Mulla Yazdil] 
commenced openly to revile the sahaba [the Prophet’s companions], told 
queer stories about them, and tried hard to make him a Shi’a. But he was 
soon left behind by Bir Bal—that bastard! and by Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl and 
Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, who successfully turned the Emperor from Islam, 
and led him to reject inspiration, prophethood, the miracles of the Prophet 
and of the saints, and even the whole law, so that he could no longer bear 
their company.’”88 | : 

Hakims Abu‘l-Fath, Humam and Naru‘d-Din, sons of Mawlana ’Abdu'r- 
Razzaq, sadr of Gilan, arrived about the same time. They were also Shi'is 
but they did not join the race of the orthodox of different religious communi- 
ties to convert the Emperor to their respective faith. They along with Bir 
Bal, Abu‘l-Fazl, Fayzi and some other intellectuals weaned the Emperor 
away from dogmatism and. made him the pioneer of universal peace and 
concord. Their contributions to the intellectual life of the country will be 
discussed in the second volume. Mulla Bada‘uni’s allegations against the 
Gilani brothers, Abu‘l-Fazl and Fayzi are sweeping, nevertheless they 
indicate their hostility to dogmatism. 

During 1576-78 the Emperor could not stay in Fathpur much. He went 
twice to Ajmir ostensibly to perform pilgrimage to the shrine of Khwaja. 


935 Dabistan-i Mazahib, Lucknow, 1904, pp. 312-15. 

936  Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 308; Lowe, p. 318. 

937 Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, Mir’atu‘l-alam, Lahore, 1979, II, p. 433. 
238 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, IL, p. 211; Lowe, p. 214. 
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Mu’inu‘d-Din Chishti but in reality to direct the military operations 
against the rebel RAjpiit chief Maharana Pratap. In the second week of 
May 1578 he returned via Bhira where he arranged a big gamargha hunt. 
When games were collected and slaughtering was in progress he felt an 
indescribable mystical experience. After his return to Fathpur he opened 
the “Ibadat Khana discussion to Hindus and Jains. Parsi leaders and 
Jesuit missionaries were also invited. Both Shi’i and Sunni leaders were 
shocked at the attacks on Islam which they could not refute through the 
traditional weapons in their armoury. Nothing but the rationalistic ap- 
proach convinced the Emperor. He condemned bigotry and fanaticism 
without any inhibitions. | 

The last nail in the coffin of fanaticism was struck by Shaykh ’Abdu‘n- 
Nabi’s execution of a rich brahmin of Mathura who had forcibly seized 
the material collected by the gazi of Mathura for the construction of a 
mosque. When the brahmin was stopped he abused the Prophet in pres- 
ence of witnesses. © 

The incident aroused considerable ‘excitement in the capital. The 
Hindu mansabdars and Hindu wives of Akbar defended the brahmin, the 
Muslim noblemen and dignitaries wished that the brahmin be executed. 
Akbar avoided giving a clear order in the hope that the political tension 
in the capital would prevent Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi from executing the 
brahmin. All he said to Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi was that the punishment 
for offences against the shari’a was to be meted out by the *ulamd‘ and that 
was why he was urged to intervene. Such an answer implied that he was not 
in favour of capital punishment. The execution of the Shi’is was the order 
of the day. The delay in taking action by Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi shows 
that he was scared of implications of the execution of the brahmin. He 
repeatedly urged the Emperor to give him a firm order but Akbar did not 
reverse his earlier decision. Ultimately Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi executed 
the brahmin to save face among Muslims. The Emperor was shocked. In 
an open debate at Anip Tala‘o in front of the Diwan Khana-j khass of 
Fathpur Sikri, "Abdu‘n-Nabi’s enemies agsailed his judgement on the basis 
of the Hanafi law books and the Emperor observed to Bada‘ani, “Have 
you heard it said that supposing there are ninety-nine traditions inflicting 
the punishment of death for a certain offence, and one tradition allowing 
the accused to be set at liberty, muftis should prefer that one tradition?” 
Bada‘tini endorsed Akbar’s statement but defended "Abdu‘n-Nabi on 
the ground of political expediency. Akbar lost his temper for he believed 
that he himself was the sole judge of political expediency.?89 

The stalemate in the controversy was broken by Abu‘l-Fazl’s father 
Shaykh Mubarak who through a document called mahzar dated Rajab 
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987/August-September 1579 had the powers of the Imam-i ’Adil (The 
Just Ruler) reaffirmed by the -4lama within the framework of Sunni law. 
The document was designed to strike a balance between the political 
expediency and the injunctions of shari‘a. The ignorance of the correct _ 
implications of the terms of Hanafiyya figh such as Imam-i "Adil, ijtihad 
and the like in the mahzar has confused the modern scholars and they have 
offered fantastic interpretations to the mahzar. For example, Bucklar says, 
“So the Mughal ’ulama‘ simply placed Akbar above the mujtahids, the Shi'a 
> ulama’ of Persia—and therefore beyond the Persian religious jurisdiction.” 
The use of the terms mujtahid in the mahzar was based on. the Sunni tradi- 
tions of ijtihad and had no relevance with Shvi ijtihad. Mawlana Abu'l 
Kalam Azad, an eminent Sunni theologian could find no objections to the 
use of Sunni legal terms in the document but frowns upon the fact that when 
the mahzar was signed Akbar could no longer be called as Imam-i’ Adil.?4° 
Mawlana Abul Kalam would ‘have realized that Akbar’s position as an 
Imam-i ’Adil could be impugned only from the Shi’i point of view who 
believe that their twelfth Imam alone is the Imam-t ?Adil. No other ruler 
on earth is the Imam-i’ Adil. Under the Ghazalian theory of kingship, ‘‘An 
evil doing and barbarous Sultan, so long as he is supported by military force, 
so that he can only with difficulty be deposed and that the attempt to 

~ depose him would cause unendurable civil strife, must, of necessity, be left 
in. possession and obedience must be rendered to him, exactly as obedience 
must be rendered to emirs.”241 Dawwani explains the issue rather bluntly. 
He says: 


“Tf a Shviis asked about the imam of the times he would say that 
Muhammad son of Hasanisthe imam of the times. If you aska Sunni 
he would say that Sultan Ya’qib Hasan Beg Turkoman (a petty ruler 
of Shiraz) is the imam of the times.”’24? 


This is not the place to examine the mahzar which the present author has 
done in his Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign. It, 
however, marked a turning point in the history of the Indian religious 
communities. Shi’is like other non-Sunnis could no more be persecuted 
on flimsy grounds. The Sunni ‘ulama* could not oppose the mahzar which 
they had themselves signed. The ’ulama‘, however, became the leaders in 
spreading scandals against Akbar such as he intended to assume prophet- 
hood or even Godhead. In November 1579 Shaykh >Abdu‘n-Nabi and 
Makhdiamu‘l-Mulk were appointed leaders of the party of Indian pilgrims 


240 Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, pp. 141-160. 
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to Mecca, and forbidden to return. The disgruntled ’ulama‘ became the 
Spearhead of the movement of whipping up religious frenzy. The crisis 
was confounded by Akbar’s new revenue laws and orders to mansabdars 
to have horses of their retinue branded in order to crush the malpractices 
of mansabdars. The revenue reforms which largely undermined the financial 
interest of the Tarani dignitaries and largely eliminated fraudulent prac- 
tices among the mansabdars were worked out by three revenue experts of 
Akbar’s reign. One of them was the celebrated Khattri Raja*43 'Todar 
Mal and the two were Tranis, probably Shi’is. One of them was Khwaja 
Shah Mansir of Shiraz. The second was Khwaja Muzaffar ’Ali Khan 
Turbati. The latter was a diwan of Bayram Khan and Mulla Bada‘ani 
considered him superior to Raja Todar Mal and Shah Mansur. Akbar, 
however, harnessed all the three to state duties and heavily drew benefits 
from their talents. 

In 988/1580 Shah Mansir instituted strict enquiries against the digni- 
taries of Bengal. Thereupon Ma’sim Khan Kabuli, a foster brother of 
Akbar’s half brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim rebelled. The Tirani 
dignitaries in the region joined Ma’sim Khin’s rebellion. Ma’sim Khan 
also instigated Mirza Muhammad Hakim to invade the Panjab. The 
rebels believed that the insurrection in the eastern province in conjunction 
with Mirza Hakim’s invasion of the Panjab would destroy Akbar. Khwaja 
Muzaffar who was the governor of Bengal defeated the rebels on several 
occasions but tactlessly rejected the rebel leaders’ demands of full pardon 
and permission to leave for Mecca. Meanwhile Mirza Sharafu‘d-Din 
Husayn son of Khwaja Mu’in Nagshbandi, who had been imprisoned 
because of his rebellion in Gujarat and placed in Khwaja Muzaffar’s 
custody, escaped and exaggerated Muzaffar’s vulnerable position to the 
rebels. Courage returned to Khwaja Muzaffar’s enemies and they defeated 
and killed him in April 1580. The Khwaja’s associate Hakim Abu‘l-Fath 
was imprisoned but he made his escape. His brother Naru‘d-Din *“Qarari”’ 
was killed. The rebels established their own government and recited the 
khutba in the name of Mirza Hakim. | 

The disgruntled ’ulama‘ also played an important role in arousing the 
Islamic fanaticism against Akbar. In February 1580, Akbar had appointed 
the Shi’i Mulla Muhammad Yazdi, the sadr of Jaunpur. He also joined 
the Sunni ’ulama‘ and began to spread wild rumours against Akbar’s 
religious beliefs. As he was a known favourite of Akbar, the scandals 
circulated by him were readily believed. He issued a fatwa saying that 
rebellion against Akbar was lawful. He found a strong supporter in Muw’- 
izzu‘l-Mulk, a Sayyid from Mashhad who had been holding a responsible 
position in the sarkar of Bihar since 1577. According to them the rebellion 
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was a Divine vengeance against Akbar’s usurpation of the -ulama’s madad-t 
ma ash grants. 

When the reports of the Mullas rebellion reached Akbar he decided to 
take prompt action but he proceeded with circumspection. Mulla Muha- 
mmad Yazdi and Mir Mv’izzu‘l-Mulk were summoned on some pretext 
to the court. When they arrived at Firuzabad, near Agra, the Emperor 

ordered that they should be separated from their guards, and be taken. to 
Gwalior through the Jamuna on a rickety boat. In the deep water the 
sailors made the boat sink and the -ulama‘ were drowned. Mu’izzu‘l-Mulk’s 
younger brother >Al; Akbar was summoned from Zamaniya (Eastern 
U. P.) where he was holding an important position and imprisoned. 
Severe punishments were ‘nflicted on other rebel ’ulama‘*. The action 
against the ’ulamd’ was designed to crush the rebellion, Akbar’s enemies 
interpreted it as a war against the Prophet and God.2# It is remarkable - 
that some orthodox Shi'i -ylama joined the Sunni -ulama‘ in their efforts 
to overthrow Akbar, nevertheless some modern historians uncritically 
believe that only the Sunnis were the leaders of rebellion against Akbar. 
For example I. H. Qureshi says, “There is little doubt that Akbar’s policy 
was not based upon favouring any particular sect ; agood deal of what he 
did was repugnant to the Shi’is and Sunnis alike ; yet it was only the Sunnis 
who resented the monarch’s lapse from the teaching of Islam. It was they 
who foresaw the disastrous effects of Akbar’s heterodoxy; it was they who 
struggled against it.’’?4 Perhaps Qureshi was unaware of the role of Mulla 
Yazdi who according to Bada*uni was hated in the *Ibadat Khana for his 
obdurate condemnation of Sunni-ism. He was nicknamed Yazidi, after 
the tyrant Yazid who killed Imam Husayn.%46 It was the filthiest invective 
that Mulla Bada‘ani could think of the Shi’i Yazdi; however, he recklessly 
- joined the Sunni ‘ulama‘ for the cause he believed to be right. Although 
no information is available on Mir Mwizzu‘l-Mulk of Mashhad who 
suffered death along with Mulla Yazdi and ’Ali Akbar, they also seem 
to have been Shi'is. | 

In early February 1581, Akbar marched northwards, to suppress the 
rebellion of Mirza Hakim. In March Akbar executed near Shahabad his 
loyal revenue expert Shah Mansir on the basis of some letters said to have 
been written by him to Mirza Hakim. Thorough investigations at Kabul 
convinced the Emperor that the letters were forged. The forgery was done 
by Karamullah the brother of Shahbaz Khan Kamboh. The latter was 
an inveterate enemy of Shah Mansir’s reforms and an orthodox Sunni. 
Other dignitaries of Akbar were also mightily pleased. Hakim Abu‘l-Fath 
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was perhaps the only dignitary who opposed a hasty action. He reminded 
the Emperor that he himself used to say that in times of war letters were 
often forged in the name of the dignitaries of rival armies and much 
reliance should not be placed on them, but Akbar dismissed Hakim 
Abu‘l-Fath’s representations with the remark that Shah Mansiir’s case was 

a different one.#4?7 Hakim Abu‘l-Fath’s sympathies with Shah Mansar 
show that the latter was a Shi’. When Akbar was convinced of Shah Man- 
sur’s innocence he deeply regretted the loss of his brilliant revenue expert. 
He frequently reiterated, “From that day (execution of Shah Mansir) 
the market of accounts was flat and the thread of accounting dropped from _ 
the hand.”?48 A poet found the chronogram of his death, “‘Sani-i Mansar 
Hallaj’’ (A second Mansar Hallaj the sifi martyr-309/922)., 

Early in August 1581 Akbar defeated Mirza Hakim, and entered the 
citadel of Kabul but he forgave his halfbrother. The government of 
Kabul was restored to him and the Emperor returned to his capital. Early 
in November 1581 he crossed Rawi and stayed at Sara‘i Dawlat Khan. 
There he appointed the following provincial sadrs: 


Delhi, Malwa and Gujarat Hakim Abu‘l-Fath 
From Hajipur (Bengal) to Saru (Sarju Awadh) Hakim Humam 
Bihar Hakim ’Ali 

Bengal Hakim ’Aynu‘l-Mulk 
Panjab | | Qazi ’Ali Badakhshi 
Agra, Kalpi and Kalinjar Fayzi%49 


The position of the sadr at the centre (sadru‘s-sudiir) which had fallen 
vacant because of the banishment of Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi was not filled. 
The sadru‘s-sudir controlled the religious law in the judiciary, the gazis of 
the empire were under his control. The sadru‘s-sudiir also exercised the 
powers of High Inquisitors. He conferred land grants known as milk or 
madad-t ma’dsh on the ’ulama‘, siifts, intellectuals and the deserving people. 
Fle also paid cash grants.259 The fraudulent practices were very common 
among the madad-i ma’dsh-holders and the bribery was rampant in the 
ministry under sadru‘s-sudars. Sher Shah had also taken significant steps 
to eliminate fraudulent practices.251 Akbar was deeply concerned with the 
corruption in the sadru‘s-sudiir’s ministry but after the banishment of Shaykh 
‘Abdu‘n-Nabi, Akbar embarked upon firmly implementing the policy of 
universal peace and concord among all religious communities of India. 
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The new board of the sadrs was unquestionably most qualified to imple- 
ment Akbar’s religious policies. It is remarkable that among the members 
of the board Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, Hakim Humam and Hakim ’Ali were 
Shi’is. | 

In large cities Akbar appointed such gazis as were free from bigotry. 
The sadrs were ordered to supervise the work of the gdzis and to exercise 
vigilance in regard to the activities of ‘that crew of large-turbaned and 
long-sleeved. ones (the ’ulama‘)’.?°? | 

In Mecca, Makhdamu‘l-Mulkand Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi did not give up 
their hostility to each other, but they were united in slandering and making 
insinuations against Akbar. The news of Mirza Hakim’s rebellion and 
uprising in the eastern provinces, stimulated them to leave Mecca in the 
hope of taking advantage of the disaffection against Akbar. When they 
landed in India in the middle of 1582 they were dismayed to find that the 
rebellion had been crushed. They tried to seek the protection of the royal 
ladies with whom they had returned; but Akbar managed to have them 
promptly imprisoned before the ladies could intervene. 

Makhdamu‘l-Mulk, who was over seventy, died at Ahmadabad. Orders 
were given that a valuation should be madeof his property. Several boxes 
of gold ingots were discovered in his family grave-yard, which he had 
buried as corpses. These were confiscated together with his vast wealth 
including books. | 

Shaykh ’Abdu‘n-Nabi was brought to Fathpur Sikri. Raja Todar Mal 
was ordered to audit the account of the disbursement of money given to 
the Shaykh. For a long time he remained imprisoned; one night in 992/ 
1584 a mob burst into his prison and strangled him to death. It was believed 
that Abu‘l-Fazl engineered the murder.”* 

Towards the end of 1582 Akbar appointed ’Abdu‘l-’Azim known as 
Khwaja Naqshbandi, the son of Khwaja Khawand Dist, a spiritual 
descendant of Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din ’Ubaydu‘llah Ahrar to the vacant 
position of the sadru‘s-sudiir or the sadr-t kul. He was not very learned but 
his Naqshbandiyya affiliations had escalated his dignity. In 984/1576-77 
Akbar himself intended to go on pilgrimage but the representations of his 
dignitaries prompted him to change his mind. He appointed Sultan 
Khwaja as the amir-i hajj (leader of the party of pilgrims) and sent enor- 
mous gifts to the dignitaries of Mecca and Medina and the deserving 
pilgrims. At the end of 986/1579 he returned from Mecca with the caravan 
of the pilgrims.?54 At the end of July 1584 he died and was succeeded by 
Shah (Mir) Fathu‘llah Shirazi. 
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Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi 

The arrival of Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi was the turning point in the 
history of Shi’ism in the northern India. He was one of the leading disciples 
of Mulla Dawwani’s rival Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Shirazi255, Both Amir Ghiyas- 
u‘d-Din and the celebrated Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi were widely known 
to the Muslim intellectuals in India. Shah Fathu‘llah’s own student Ghiya- 
su‘d-Din Maqsad Afzal Khan Shirazi,2°6 the mir jumlaand the wakilu‘s- 
saltanat (prime minister) of ’Ali Adil Shah I of Bijapur (965-88/1558-80) 
who had collected a considerable number of intellectuals in Bijapur 
aroused his Sultan’s interest in his own teacher, Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi. 
’Ali Adil Shah sent an enormous amount of money as gift and paid expenses: 
for the Shah’s comfortable journey from Shiraz to Bijapur. In Bijapur he 
was a tower of strength to his pupil Afzal Khan Shirazi.25? Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
fame made Akbar crazy for the Shah’s company. ’Ali Adil Shah did not, 
however, oblige Akbar by sending Shah Fathu‘llah to the Mughal court. 
Early in the reign of ’Ali "Adil Shah’s successor, Ibrahim ’Adil Shah IT 
(988-1037/1580-1627) the domination of Dilawar Khan Habashi made 
the life of the Shi’i dignitaries of Bijapur impossible.258 Shah Fathu‘llah 
Shirazi was imprisoned.25® The news gave Akbar an opportunity to inter- 
vene and to have his ambition of adorning his court with Shah Fathu ‘lah 
Shirazi fulfilled. He ordered [brahim to send Shah Fathu‘llah to his court. . 
The jagirdars on the road from the Deccan to Fathpur Sikri were ordered 
to honourably escort the Shah to court. In May 1583 he arrived at. 
Fathpur Sikri. Important dignitaries such as Bayram Khan’s son, the 
Khan-i Khanan ’Abdu‘r-Rahim and Hakim Abu‘l-Fath were deputed to 
meet him. The chronogram of the Mir’s arrival at the court was found as 
follows: 


Shah Fathu‘llah, Imam-i awliya' 
(Shah Fathu‘llah the leader of the eminent Saints ),260 


Immediately the Shah became the leader of the intellectuals at the 
court. Unrivalled in all branches of philosophy and sciences, he was an 
eminent authority on Avicenna’s works and on Ishraqi theosophy. In. 
mathematics, astronomy and engineering he was unique in his age. We 
shall be discussing Shah Fathu‘llah’s contributions to these branches 
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of learning in the second yolume.2*t In this chapter we trace Shah Fathu- 
‘Jah’s career at Akbar’s court and his contributions to Shi’ism. 

For one and a halfyears after his arrival Shah Fathu‘llah remained busy 
in preparing his mechanical contrivances and in compiling mathematical 
tables.261 He fearlessly asserted his Shi’ views and practices. According 
to Mulla Bada‘iini, about a year before the arrival of Shah Fathu‘llah, 
the Islamic shari’a was totally rejected by the Emperor. He alleges that 
the sajda (prostration) before Akbar in the name of zamin-bos was instituted. 
A wine shop near the palace was opened in order to sell wine to those who 
were recommended to drink it on medical grounds. Although Bada‘uni 
was not certain, it was alleged that swine-flesh formed a constituent part 
of that wine. Abrothel for the prostitutes called Shaytanpura was opened 
outside the city. Regulations for drinking and prostitution were framed 
but the libertines violated the laws with impunity. The beef-eating was 
banned. Beard disappeared from the faces of the courtiers. People ceased 
to consider swine and dogs as unclean. The courtiers took dogs to their 
table and ate their meals with them. The ceremonial washing after the 
emission of semen was discouraged. People were encouraged to offer 
food before their own death. Flesh of boars and tigers was also permitted. 
Marriages between cousins were prohibited. The wearing of gold and 
silk dresses was made obligatory. The hijra era was abolished. Reading 
and learning Arabic was deemed as a crime. The study of figh (law), 
tafsir (Qur‘anic exegesis) and hadis was considered ridiculous and worth- 
less. Even the use of letters peculiar to Arabic language was banned. 
The important Islamic beliefs such as prophethood, actual seeing of God 
in paradise, obedience to the laws of shari’a, traditions about creation, 
the details of the day of resurrection and judgement were deemed as 
doubtful and ridiculed. Fantastic observations against the Prophet were 
made. 

This is not the place to examine Mulla Bada‘ini’s allegations. ‘The 
present author has examined them in his Religious and intellectual history 
of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign.*8? In contrast, Bada‘uni says that although 
Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi was crazy for offices and promotions and was a 
great flatterer of the dignitaries, he was such a staunch Shi’i that he would 
not give up a single point of bigoted Shi'i laws. In the Diwan Khana-i 
Khass where none dared to perform prayers, Fathu‘llah said his Shi’i 
prayers with greatest composure.6% | 

Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi also believed in the bodily ascension of the 
Prophet to Divine proximity (mi’raj). According to Bada‘tini Akbar 
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rejected that belief. He reproduces Akbar’s speech and reaction to it in 


the following words, “I [Akbar] really wonder how anyone in his senses 
can believe that a man, whose body has a certain weight, could in the space 
of a moment leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversa- 
tions with God, and yet on his return find his bed. still warm!” So also 
was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. “Why,” said His Majesty lifting 
up one foot, “is it really impossible for me to lift up the other? What silly 
_ Stories men will believe” and that wretch [Bir Bal] and some other wretches 
whose names be forgotten, said, ‘Yea, Your Majesty is right,’ and chirped 
in confirmation. But Fathu‘lla4h—His Majesty had been every moment 


looking at him, because he wanted him to Say something: for he was a 


new-comer—looked straight before him, and did not utter a syllable, though 
he was all ear.’264 According to Mulla Bada‘ini, Akbar included Shah 
Fathu‘llah to the class of ahl-i taqlid, (blind imitators, in contrast to the 
mujtahids) but he connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments, wisdom and far-sightedness. 
The influence of Shah Fathu‘llah was a tower of strength to the Shi’is and 
some of their leaders began to assert their faith effectively. 

According to Mulla Bada‘ani, Akbar made Shah Fathu‘llah joint wazir 
with Raja Todar Mal.?65 Abu‘l-Fazl says that early in the 30th year of 
his reign [beginning from 10 or 11 March 1585] Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi 
was made Aminu‘l-Mulk (trustee of the empire), and an order was issued 
that Raja Todar Mal should conduct the financial and administrative 
offices of the empire in consultation with the Shah. He was also ordered 
to re-examine the reforms of Khwaja Muzaffar Turbati and chalk out a 
master plan of revenue reforms. In other words Shah Fathu‘llah was 
made the wazir and Raja Todar Mal was appointed his junior associate. 
Shah Fathu‘llah carefully examined the earlier records and Khwaja 
Muzaffar Turbati’s reforms. He detected discrepancies and shortcomings 
in the revenue administration of the empire and submitted a master plan 
comprising twenty suggestions for improvement. Not only did these 
Suggestions facilitate the calculation and collection of land revenue but 
they also protected the cultivators from the high-handedness of the preda- 
tory officials. Even the hardships of the soldiers in replacing dead horses 
were not ignored. According to Abu‘l-Fazl, Shah Fathu‘llah’s master 
plan was approved by the Emperor and the labours of that wise man 
(Shah Fathu‘llah) made the tribunal of the wazir a house of delight for 
the people.66 

Shah Fathu‘llah also detected discrepancies in the rules governing the 
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value of silver and copper coins and framed a fair schedule of currency 
rates.767 

In 1535 the death of the sadru‘s-sudir Sultan Khwaja prompted Akbar to 
make Shah Fathu‘llah the sadru‘s-sudir. During Shah Fathu‘llah’s tenure 
of office, the rules of succession for madéd-t ma’ ash-holders were made more 
stringent and the sadru‘s-sudir could not grant more than fifteen bighas of 
land without the Emperor’s permission. The grantees began to lay out 
‘orchards on their holdings.?°® The scheme was launched to streamline the 
administration of the madad-i ma’ash grants but gradually became instru- 
mental in the development of a new category of Muslim agricultural 
property which could withstand all vicissitudes and upheavals of govern- 
ments and administration. It also led to the stepping up of the Muslim 

interest in the village leadership. | 

The Shah’s ostentatious title of ’Azudu‘d-Dawla (arm of the empire), 

"earlier given by the Abbasid caliphs to their Shi’i Biiyid viziers enhanced 
the Shah’s prestige. The duties of sadru‘s-sudur were performed by his depu- 
ty and he himself went to Raja ’’Ali Khan of Khandesh as Akbar’s ambassa- 
dor. Some wise men were also associated with the Shah. Their objective 
was to persuade Raja ’Ali Khan of Khandesh to accept Akbar’s suzerainty. 
In the event of their success in Khandesh they were to proceed to other 
courts of the Deccan to achieve the same objective. Shah Fathu‘llah failed 
to convince Raja ’Ali Khan. On his way to Gujarat in April 1586 he was 
deeply harassed by the rebellious chieftains.?6° 

From thence he arrived at Akbar’s court and resumed his duties as 
sadru‘s-sudar. In March 1588 Shah Fathu‘llah, Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, Khan-i 
Khanan and Abu‘l-Fazl were commissioned to make enquiries into the 
administration of Shahbaz Khan Kamboh, the governor of Bengal. Their 
enquiries satisfied Akbar of his doubts against Shahbaz Khan.?” In 
March 1589 the Shah was again appointed a member of a board com- 
missioned to enquire into the allegations against a shiqdar (revenue official) 
near Sialkot in the Panjab.?"* 

Early in 1589 Akbar assigned the whole of Basawar, in Rajasthan, the 
homeland of Mulla Bada‘ani along with the a‘ima (madad-i ma’dsh) lands 
to Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi. Pointing towards Mulla Bada‘uni Akbar said 
that he had on his own initiative transferred that young man’s (Mulla 
Bada‘ani’s) madad-i ma’ash from Basawar to Badaun. | 

Shah Fathu‘llah presented in a bag an amount of 1,000 rupees, which 


267 A‘in-i Akbari, I, p. 35. 

268 A‘in, I, p. 141. 

269 Akbar-nama, III, pp. 469, 490. 
270 Ibid. p. 529. 
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his shigdars had, according to Mulla Bada ‘ini, tyrannously exacted from the 
poor widows and orphans of the a°ima-holders of Basawar. The Shah sub- 
mitted that his collectors had made savings from the a‘ima lands. The 
Emperor made him a present of it.?”8 The story is designed to prove Shah 
Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s oppressive administration as a sadr. Elsewhere in his 
history Mulla Bada‘ini says that Shah Fathu‘llah, for all his pomp and 
circumstances, could not make a grant of five bighas of land. The resump- 
tion of aima lands was deemed as savings but neither were the a‘ima- 
holders nor were the cultivators left on the land which became the abode 
of wild animals, and of noxious beasts and reptiles.273 

In May 1589 Shah Fathu‘llah accompanied Akbar on his visit to Kash- 
mir. Early in June the Imperial camp reached Srinagar. Before entering 
the town Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi fell seriously ill and died in August 
1589. His dead body was buried in the khangah of Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hama- 
dani but Akbar transferred it to a picturesque site at the top of the Sulay- 
man mountains. His death was an irreparable loss to the Emperor who 


often said that the Mir (Shah) was his wakil, philosopher, physician and 


astronomer, and that no one could understand the amount of his grief 
for him. He added, “‘Had he fallen into the hands of Franks, and had they 
demanded all my treasures inexchange for him, I should gladly have entered 
upon such a profitable traffic, and have bought that precious jewel cheap.” 
Abu ‘l-Fazl acknowledged that the company of that spiritually great man 
had wrought a revolution in his own ideas,?”4 Fayzi composed a touching 
elegy. Mulla Bada‘ini has reproduced some verses from it in his Muntak- 
habu‘t-tawarikh. Strangely enough he does not make adverse comments. 
He simply says, “At this time that wonder of the age Shah Fathu‘llah of 
Shiraz developed a burning fever in Kashmir, and since he was himself 
a skilled physician, he treated himself by eating pottage, and however, 
much Hakim *Ali forbade it, he would not be prevented. So the exactor, 
Death, seized his collar and dragged him off to the eternal world.’25 Ina 
biographical note on Hakim ’Ali in the third volume of the Muntakhabu' t- 
tawarikh, the same Mulla Bada‘ini says that Hakim ’Ali ordered Shah 
Fathu‘llah Shirazi a diet of thick pottage thereby handing him over to 
death, the executioner.” Abu‘l-Fazl also endorses the last statement of 
Mulla Bada‘ini. He says that Hakim ’Ali did not treat Shah Fathu‘llah 
properly and Akbar sent Hakim Hasan to cure him. Before Hakim Hasan 


272 Muntakhabu't-tawarikh, II, pp. 367-68. 

273 Ibid., Il, p. 343. 

274 Akbar-ndma, III, p. 558; Bev., III, pp. 848-49.. 

275 Muniakhabu't-tawarikh, IL, pp. 360-70; Lowe, II, pp. 379-82. 
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could attend upon the Shah, the latter died.?”? Bada‘ini quotes this 
chronogram on Shah Fathu‘llah’s death: “‘“He was an angel’’.?%8 


Mulla Ahmad Thattaw1 

An important Shi’i dignitary of Akbar’s court whose ShYPi beliefs led to 
his martyrdom at the hands of a fanatic Sunni was Mulla Sayyid Ahmad. 
bin Nasru‘llah of Thatta. His father was a Hanafiyya Sunni and the 
gazi of Thatta. In his youth Sayyid Ahmad embraced Shi’ism. The circ- 
wmstances that led to his conversion were related by Mulla Ahmad him- 
self to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari. The story goes that in the Mulla’s youth 
a pious Arab of “Iraqi origin visited Thatta and stayed near his house. 
Mulla called on him, and looked after his comforts. The conversations on 
Iran, Arabia and on the religion and manners of the people of those count- 
tries were also held. The Arab informed the Mulla that a section of the 
‘nhabitants of those countries followed the faith known as the Shi'i. They 
adhered to the faith of Ahl-i Bayt and believed that the rightful successors 
of the Prophet were “Ali and his eleven descendants. According to them 
the first three caliphs of the Prophet, the Umayyads and the ’Abbasids, 
were usurpers and tyrants. ’Ulama‘ and mujtahids were also found in that 
religion. Books on the fundamental and subsidiary principles of the Shri 
faith had. also been written. The Shii works, the "Iraqi added, discussed 
the problems of the immediate succession of Amiru‘l-Mu‘minin ’Ali ibn 
Abi Talib on the basis of the traditions and rational arguments derived from 
the Qur‘an and ahadis. The informations given by the Arab bewildered 
the Mulla. He plunged himself into the researches in the Shi faith. One 
night he saw Imam ’Ali ibn Abi Talib in the dream who had in his hands 
the Tafsir Kashshaf?” Pointing to the following verse Imam *Ali urged 
him to study commentary of that verse thoroughly: 


“Your friend can be only Allah; and His messenger and those who 
believe, who establish worship and pay the poor due and bow down 
(in prayer).’’°° | 


Mulla Ahmad began to search assiduously for a copy of Tafsir Kashshéf. 
It so happened that one of the “Iraqi sages, Mirza Hasan by name had 
set off for India through Hurmuz and Thatta. When Mirza Hasan reached 


277 Akbar-nama, III, p. 598. 

978 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, IIL, p. 159. 

279 Al-Kashshaf ’an haga*iq ghawamiz al-tanzil wa *uyin al-aqadwil fi wujith al-ta’wil by 
Mahmiid ibn ’Umar al-Zamakhshari (467/1075-538/1144) is a very important 
exegesis on the Qur‘an. 
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Hurmuz, he saw Imam ’Ali in his vision who bade him to give his copy of 
the Tafsir Kashshaf to the son of the Qazi of Thatta who was his (Imam 
’Ali’s) devotee and wished to study the above work. When Mirza Hasan 
awoke, he wrote down the vision he had seen on the fly-leaf of the book. 
Arriving at the shores of Thatta, Mirza Hasan wrote a letter to the Mulla. 
In it he introduced himself and requested him (the Mulla) to call on him. 
Although Mirza Hasan had sent a horse for Mulla Ahmad with his servant 
the Mulla rushed on foot to see the Mirza with his father’s pupils. Mirza 
Hasan gave him the Tafsir Kashshaf and showed him the note on his dream 
to Mulla Ahmad. The companions of Mulla Ahmad had heard him talk 
about the love for the Prophet’s family. They did not believe in the story 
of the dream and whispered among themselves that the news of the rif z 
(Shiism) of the QAzi’s son had reached Iraq and the story of dream had 
been fabricated. Mulla Ahmad paid no heed to their vituperations. He 
learnt some of the principles of the Imamiyya faith from Mirza Hasan and 
then concentrated on the study of the Tafsir K ashshaf whose comments 
were compatible with a considerable number of the Shi’i beliefs. 

By the time Mulla Ahmad attained the age of twenty-two, he completed 
his education in Thatta. He then left Thatta like a galandar (wandering 
dervish) to seek knowledge. For some time he stayed in Mashhad and 
acquired spiritual blessings from Imam Riza‘’s tomb. There he studied 
under Mawlana Afzal Qd‘ini and under other Imamiyya ’ulama‘. His 
knowledge of kalam, hadis, Imamiyya igh and mathematics was deeply 
sharpened. From Mashhad he travelled to Tabriz and thence to Shiraz. 
In Shiraz he sat at the feet of the eminent medical practitioner, Mulla 
Kaméalu‘d-Din Tabib. He also studied under Mulla Mirza Jan Shirazi 
and other eminent ’ulama‘. He studied the Qaniin by ibn Sina, Sharh Lajrid 
and its glosses. He then went to Qazwin and paid his homage to Shah 
Tahmasp Safawi. From thence Mulla Ahmad travelled to the holy pilgri- 
mage centres of Iraq and Jerusalem. That arduous and long journey gave 
him an opportunity to come into the contact of a large number of Shi’i 
and Sunni “ulama and scholars. The intellectual attainments of the Mulla 
were profoundly deepened. | 

After his study and pilgrimage tour Mulla Ahmad moved to Golkonda. 
and served under Qutb Shahi rulers.?81 According to Mulla Bada‘ini, 
who also intimately knew Mulla Ahmad, the company of the bigoted 
tabarr@is (ShYis cursing the Prophet’s companions) in Iran made Mulla 
outstep them. When Shah Isma’il II (984-985/1576-78), the successor 
of Shah ‘Tahmasp who in contrast to his predecessor was a bigoted Sunni, 
came to the throne and embarked upon persecuting and killing the 
ShVis, Mulla Ahmad in the company of Mirza Makhdim Sharifi, a bigoted 
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Sunni and the author of the Kitab Nawaqiz fi zamm al-rawGfiz®®? moved. to 
Mecca. From thence he moved to the Deccan and ultimately to Agra. 
Finding no opposition to the promotion of his designs, he began to deliver 
senseless speeches and to invite converts to Shi? ism.?88 

The account of Mulla Bada‘ini does not essentially differ from that of 
Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s. Mulla Bada‘iini, however, is more clamorous in 
describing the missionary zeal of Mulla Ahmad. He says that Mulla 
Ahmad used to ridicule his forefathers who were the Hanafis and ’Umar 
Fariiq’s descendants. When he was a new-comer and had not yet seen 
Shaykh Fayzi and was not till then imbued with that air of confidence 
which later on he assumed, he [Mulla Ahmad] met him [Mulla Bada‘tini] | 
‘1 the bazaar. Some “Iraqis introduced Mulla Bada‘uni to him. In his very 
first interview he [Mulla Ahmad] said to him [Bada‘tni], “I see the light 
of taraffuz (ShYism) shining in your [Bada‘ini’s] face”. Mulla Bada‘uni 
replied, “Just as much as I see the light of Sunni-ism shining on ‘your 
[Mulla Ahmad’s] face’.’’284 

Tt would seem that Mulla Ahmad’s arrival at Akbar’s court synchronized. 
with the arrival of Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi and he was associated with the 
project of the compilation of the history of 1000 years of the Ayra era. 
The proposed title of the work was the Alfi or the Tarikh-i Alfi. In 989] 
1581-82 Akbar had already issued coins with the date one thousand stamped 
on them inscribing the Arabic word (alf, a thousand). Both decisions 

~ were designed to demonstrate that the completion of the Islamic millennium 

(1000/1591-92) was only a historical phenomenon with no religious or 
mystical significance, contrary to the popular Muslim belief. The death 
of the Prophet Muhammad was made the starting point of the Tarikh-i Alfi 
and the word rihlat (death of the Prophet) was substituted for hijra. ‘This 
comprehensive history of all the Islamic rulers from the death of the 
Prophet down to 1000 Ayjra was intended to supersede other histories.” 

Mulla Bada‘ani implies that the order was intended to supersede the 
Islamic shari’?a, but Asaf Khan Ja’far Beg, the author of the second half 
of the Tarikh-i Alfi says in the preface: 


‘He [Akbar] has accordingly ordered, that the rational contents of 
different religions and faiths should be translated in the languages of 
each, and that the rose garden of the traditional aspects of each religion 


982 Ashraf Mu’inu‘d-Din (known as Mirza Makhdiim) bin Sayyid Sharif of Shiraz, 
the author of al-Nawdagiz fil radd ’ala* al-rawafiz, was a descendant of al-Sharif al- 
Jazjani. After the murder of Shah Isma’il IL he escaped into Turkish territory. 
In 988/1580 or 995/1587 he died at Mecca, 

983 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 317. 
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should, as far as possible, be cleared of the thorns of bigotry; for in each 
faith they have introduced hundreds of (unauthorised) innovations 
and to each religion they have added thousands of (new) regulations. 
While giving his sermons his (Akbar’s) Divinely inspired tongue never 
fails to urge everyone describe his (religious) principles in accordance 
with what it suits him and assert such logical arguments in support 
as he may choose himself. Traditions have become so unreliable that 
even though azan was called out daily during the Prophet’s life, and 
reached the ears of people near and far, Sunnis and ShVis now differ 
sharply on the mode of calling it and each considers the other wrong.286 
Interested and perverse parties find the road open to make interpola- 
tions among the facts of history; so it is essential that efforts should be 
made to enable reason to make its impact upon the transmission of 
traditions, ”’287 


Mirza Ja’far Beg’s preface contradicts the motives which Bada‘tni 
imputed. to the project. Originally a board of seven scholars was constitu- 
ted to compile the work and the account of each year was assigned to one 
particular author: 


Ist Year: Naqib Khan 

2nd Year: Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi 

3rd Year: Hakim Huma4m 

4th Year: Hakim ’Ali 

Sth Year:  Hajji Ibrahim Sirhindi 

6th Year: Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad Bakhshi 
7th Year: Mulla "Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada ‘ini 


The history of the thirty-five years was assigned in the above order. 
The panel included the best talents of Akbar’s reign and embodied scholars 
of all shades of opinion. Naqib Khan did not profess Shi’ism openly. Mir 
Fathu‘llah, Hakims Humam and ’Ali were ShPis, Hajji Ibrahim Sirhindi 
and Mulla "Abdu‘l-Qadir Badd‘ini were bigoted Sunnis and Nizamu‘d- 
Din Ahmad was a liberal Sunni. Akbar had ordered the members of the 
panel to aim at a very high degree of objectivity and perfection, and, as 
far as his leisure permitted, he personally supervised the compilation. 
Bada ‘ani himself says that his own account of the seventh year (the cali- 
phate of the Second Caliph ‘Umar) provoked a crisis. He had written 


—( = 


286 Mulla Bada‘ini rightly says, “‘“Hayya ’ala‘ khayri‘l ’amal® was removed by the second 
Caliph Umar from azdn; Supra, p. 214. 

287 Tarikh-i Alfi quoted in Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, 
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about the foundation of Kiifa, the construction of the palace of the Khalifa 
and its destruction; the marriage of Umm-i Kulsim the daughter of 
Imam ’Ali with ’Umar, the institution of the time for prayers, the victory 
of Nasibin and the scorpions as big as cocks. Akbar raised serious doubts. 
Bada‘ani does not point out what portions the Emperor found most 
objectionable but certainly the scorpion story would have appeared to him 
irrational and objectionable. The material incorporated by Mulla Bada‘uni 
was corroborated by the Rawzatu‘l-ahbab, nevertheless the irrational and 
legendary approach in a sober history did not convince Akbar.?88 

- The board of compilers brought the work down to the 36th year, but 
they seem to have worked too slowly for the Emperor’s taste. He, therefore, 
at Hakim Abu‘l-Fath’s suggestions ordered Mulla Ahmad to write indepen- 
dently. The Mulla’s work was daily read out to Akbar by Naqib Khan.?8® 
He brought down the account to 693 H (683 Rihlat)/1294. After his 
assassination in 1588, Asaf Khan Ja’far Beg was ordered to complete the 
work, starting from the reign of Mahmid Ghazan (694-703/1295-1304). 
He wrote the history down to 999 1590-91. 

In 1000/1591-92 Mulla Bada‘uni was ordered to proceed to Lahore and 
to revise the Tarikh-i Alfi, to collate it with sources and arrange the dates 
in their proper sequence. He revised the first two volumes in one year, 
and entrusted the third to Asaf Khan. One of the events of 1002 [1593-94 
described in the Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh by Mulla Bada‘iini is the completion 
of the revision of the first volume of the Tarikh-i Alfi. He writes that of 
the first three volumes two were written by Mulla Ahmad. Asaf Khan also 
confirms the above statement. It would seem that the account of the first 
thirty-five years after the death of the Prophet was also rewritten by Mulla 
Ahmad. Bada‘aini does not make any comments on the first volume which 
he thoroughly revised and presented to Akbar in 1002/1593-94 but 
remarks about the second volume, in the words: ‘“‘And since the second 
volume contained much bigotry, the Emperor commanded me to revise 
it also. In the course of one year I sufficiently collated it, but on account 
of my own taint of ‘bigotry’ I did not interfere with the book, except as 
regards the order of the years, and did not alter the original, but laid the 

- blame on my state of health; and may it not, God grant! be a cause of 
any further injury.” 
- Mulla Bada ‘ani’s revision of the first volume which covered the history 
of Islam after the death of the Prophet to the end of the >Abbasids has 
changed the character of Mulla Ahmad’s work and the Sunni prejudices 
have been replaced with the Shi’i ones particularly in the history of the 


288 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I1, p. 319. 
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first four successors of the Prophet. The account of the Umayyads and 
the "Abbasids does not seem to have been substantj ally changed. It contains 
such significant comments as Mulla Bada‘ini might not have approved of 
but he could not drastically change the book for fear of Akbar. For example, 
the biographical note on Avicenna denounces Mahmiid’s enmity towards 
him. The Ihya ’ulim al-din of Ghazali has been reviewed at some length 
and the views regarding the imperfections of Ghazali’s knowledge of hadis 
have been quoted. It is claimed that Ghazali himself admitted that his 
knowledge of hadis was poor. According to the Tarikh-i Alfi, the treachery 
ofibn *Alqami (d. June 1258), the ShYi prime minister of the last "Abbasid 
Caliph Mu’tasim bi‘llah (640-656/1242-58) was responsible for the fall 
of the ’Abbasid caliphate. The Sunni ‘ulama‘, the work adds, had made 
Alqami their enemy by insulting him and persecuting the Shi’is of Baghdad. 
Above comments are an amalgam of Mulla Bada‘ini’s and Mulla Ahmad’s 
views. 

The first volume also underlines the adverse consequences of narrow- 
mindedness. The revival of Sunni orthodoxy under the Seljaigs of Iran 
and Iraq, and their persecution of ShPis, provided the authors with 
an opportunity to denounce both the Shy’is and the Sunnis. They 
lament that the narrow-mindedness of the followers of both sects had 
failed efforts for peace and reconciliation. The victories of Chingiz have 
been ascribed to Divine assistance, his barbarous cruelties glossed over, 
and the humanitarian aspects of his Institutes emphasised. The account 
concludes with the remark: | 


“This description is intended to make the world ponder and realise that 
the spirit of mutual co-operation and assistance among the Mongols 
facilitated their conquests and led to the annihilation of their powerful 
enemies thereby enabling them to rule for a long time.” 


The second volume written by Mulla Ahmad, however, laments that 
his account of the religious beliefs of the Isma’ilis and the career of Hasan-i 
Sabbah was based on the works of Sunnis alone, for no work written by 
Isma’ilis or the followers of Hasan-i Sabbah was available to him. He 
believed that the enemies of different creeds tended to falsify the truth 
and misrepresented their opponents’ beliefs. For example, he added that 
standard Sunni works contained distorted versions of the Isn4 ’Ashari 
history and beliefs which were not traceable in the Shi’i works and no 


Correct estimate of the Isna ’Ashari beliefs was consequently possible on 


the basis of Sunni works alone.2°1 
In 993/1585 Mulla Ahmad also accompanied Akbar to his Panjab 


291 Religious and intellectual history of the Muslims in Akbar’s reign, pp. 257-62. 
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‘expedition. He did not give up his enthusiasm for the propagation of 
Shi’ism. Mulla Bada‘ini says that he always admonished Mulla Ahmad 
for his Shvi views and urged him to become a true Muslim (Sunni) for 
at that time nothing of the true faith (din) but its name was left. By din 
and Islam, Mulla Bada‘ini meant Sunni-ism.222, Mulla Ahmad’s Sunni 
background and the Sunni-ism of his ancestors were embarrassing to the 
Sunnis. Mulla Bada‘ini was also upset. Ahmad’s outspokenness aroused 
a storm of opposition against him. Abu‘l-Fazl says that the principles 
of ‘Universal Peace’ introduced by Akbar had permitted all religious com- 
munities to worship God according to their own traditions. Consequently 
Mulla Ahmad “who had undergone much toil in the acquisition of the 
traditional knowledge and was a firm adherent of the Imamiyya 
doctrines, and talked largely about them, continually brought forward dis- 
courses about Sunnis and Shi’is, and ‘from a despicable spirit’ ( furu-ma‘igi) 
used immoderate language. Mirza Fawlad, the son of Khudadad Barlas, 
a bigoted Sunni dignitary and Akbar’s ambassador to ’Abdu‘llah Khan 
- Uzbek, hated Mulla Ahmad’s missionary zeal from the core of his heart. 
On the night of 31 December 1587, he and one of his companions lay in 
- wait in a dark lane of Lahore, and sent some men to call Mulla Ahmad. 
They pretended themselves to be the royal messengers. On the way they 
attacked him with swords and cut offhis arm from the middle of the forearm. 
He fell out of the saddle to the ground. Mirza Fawlad and his companion 
were arrested. The Khan-i Khanan ’Abdu‘r-Rahim, Asaf Khan, Khuda- 
wand Khan and Abu‘l-Fazl were deputed to make enquiries from Mulla 
Ahmad. The Mulla told the story of his own cold-blooded murder. Akbar 
had Mirza Fawlad and his companion tied to the feet of an elephant and 
paraded through the city. Sunni dignitaries and the ladies of harem inter- 
ceded for Mirza Fawlad and his companion but they were not successful. 
Akbar had Mirza Fawlad executed. Abu‘l-Fazl says, “‘It was a cause of 
guidance to many who had gone astray, and the contest between Sunnis 
and Shi’is subsided.’ Soon after Mulla Ahmad also died and according 
to Qazi Niru‘lah Shustari was buried in the graveyard of one Mir 
‘Habibullah. | 
Although the Sunni dignitaries and ladies were unable to protect Mirza 
Fawlad, the latter became a Sunni hero and a martyr. Some of the chrono- 
grams written by Sunnis are as follows: 


‘Bravo! the dagger of Fawlad (steel)”’ 
‘“Hell-fire pig’’. 
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Mulla Bada‘ini who called on Mulla Ahmad at his death had found 
the occasion to reiterate the Sunni belief that the transfiguration into an 
animal (maskh) happened to Shi’is because of reviling the first three com- 
panions of the Prophet. He says, ‘And verily when he was at his last 
breath I saw his face look actually like that of a pig.”” According to Mulla 
Bada ‘ini, other people also observed that phenomenon. Possibly they were 
his co-religionists. Mulla Bad4‘ini also adds a fantastic legend which the 
Sunnis believed. He says, ‘“Ihe Shi’as at the time of washing the corpse, 
are said to have, according to the rules of their sect, put a nail into his anus, 
and plunged him several times into the river.”’ Mullé Ahmad had rightly 
pointed out in the Tarikh-i Alfi that the Sunni works were abusive to the 
Shiis. | 
When Mulla Ahmad was buried, Shaykh Fayzi and Abu‘l-Fazl set 
guards over the Mulla’s grave, but inspite of all precautions, Akbar’s 
departure to Kashmir in April 1589 gave the Sunnis of Lahore an oppor- 
tunity to dig up his grave and burn his dead body.295 

According to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari, Mulla Ahmad was the author 
of some other works. Of these the Tahqiq-i tiryaq-i Fariiq discussed the 
property of herbs and medical and mathematical theories. His Khulasatu'l- 
hayat which he could not complete comprised the biographies of hakims. 
Mulla Ahmad was also the author ofa book on ethics and a work on the 
mysteries of alphabets and numbers.296 

In Akbar’s reign Rizwi Khan Mashhadi also made singular contribu- 
tions to the development of Shi’i piety and way of life. In the Ain-i Akbari 
he is included among mansabdars of 900. He was one of the associates of 
the Khan-i Zaman. After the latter’s death Rizwi Khan was captured. 
For five days he was thrown before an elephant but the mahout saved his 
life because of his noble ancestry. Ultimately he was given a mansab and he 
served as adiwanand bakhshi. F inally he was posted to the Deccan under 
‘Abdu‘r-Rahim Khan-i Khanan who was deeply enamoured of Rizwi 
Khan’s company. The Khan-i Khanan married his daughter to one of 
Rizwi Khan’s sons, Mir Khalil by name. Rizwi Khan led a very pious 
life and was given to asceticism, meditation and contemplation. Farid 
Bhakkari says that he was the mujtahid of his age. He adds that in 
obedience to the rules of Imamiyya Shi’is if a Hindu happened to walk 
over his carpets, he would have them washed.29? 

The growing influence of Shi’is was outrageous and intolerable to 
Sunnis. Abu‘l-Fazl says that the favour shown to Iranians, most of whom 
professed the Shi’i faith “increased the evil thought of the turbulent”. 


295 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, pp. 364-65. 
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He goes on to say, “And either the promotion of Tiranian was hidden from 
the: bigoted eyes of this sect (bigoted Sunni slanderers), or they wilfully 
remained ignorant of it and sought for pretexts.’2°8 Although all Iranian 
migrants were not ShYis, in Akbar’s age the Iranis were invariably known 
to have believed in Shi’ism. Once in’ 991/1583 Akbar ordered that the 
Sunnis should stand separately from the Shiis, when the Hindustanis, 
without exception went to the Sunni side, and the Iranians to the Shi’'i 
side.99 | 

The Shi’i influence in Akbar’s reign has been grossly exaggerated by 
Mulla Bada‘ani in order to arouse Sunni hatred against them. Bada‘ini 
compares his contemporary Shi’i grandees with ibn ’Alqami (d. 656/1258) 
the Shi’i vizier of al-Musta’sim. He says that the bigotry and the Sunni 
enmity led ibn ’Alqami to work for the destruction of the Caliph al-Must- 
a’sim. Drawing moral from the above story he says, “I have found most of 
my contemporaries following in the same foot-steps. At present their 
number is not large. Only God knows the end.’’300 


Irani Mansabdars 
An examination of the list of Akbar’s mansabdars compiled by Abu‘l-Fazl 
in the A‘in-i Akbari reveals the fact that the Iranians were not more than 
one-fourth of the total number of mansabdars. A considerable number of 
-Tranian mansabdars in the upper cadre had obtained their training under 
Bayram Khan. After Bayram’s fall they were relegated to background but 
their talents particularly their expertise in accounts and revenue adminis- 
tration made them indispensable to the Emperor. The intrigues of the 
Tarani nobility against Akbar made him dependent upon Iranians and 
Rajputs. 
Among thirty mansabdars of five thousand only, (1) Mirza Muzaffar 
Husayn son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah Isma’il Safawi, (2) his younger 
brother Mirza Rustam, (3) Khan-i Khanan Bayram Khan, (4) Khan-i 
Jahan Husayn Quli Khan, (5) Shihabu‘d-Din Ahmad Khan and (6) 
Tarson Khan were of Iranian origin. Of these Shihab Khan was a Sayyid 
of Nishapar but was a relation and friend of Maham Anaga. He was 
instrumental in bringing about Bayram’s fall. Tarson Khan who ruled 
over Gharjistan in Khurasan was formerly in Bayram Khan’s service but 
after Bayram’s banishment to Mecca he entered into Akbar’s service and 
was raised to a high mansab mainly because of his former position as the 
ruler of an Iranian territory. Mirza Muzaffar Husayn and his brother 
Mirza Rustam were Iranian princes. Muzaffar was appointed the governor 


998 Akbar-nama, III, p. 274. 
999 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, YW, p. 327. 
300 Najatu‘r-Rashid, p. 370. 
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of Oandahar by Shah of Iran but Ttiranian incursions made the life of 
Qizilbashes difficult. His brother Rustam also was alienated with Muzaffar. 
Rustam, however, failed to seize Qandahar and was deprived of his 
territories. Consequently Rustam submitted to Akbar in 1001/1592-93 
and was made governor of Multan. In 1003/1594-95 Muzaffar surren- 
dered Qandahar to Akbar, though ’Abdu‘llah Khan Uzbek urged him 
not to do so. Akbar gave him the title of farzand (son) and made him a 
mansabdaér of 5000. | | 

Khan-i Jahan Husayn Quli Khan son of Wali Beg Zu‘lqadar was the 
son of Bayram Khan’s sister. His father Wali Beg was looked upon as the 
chief instigator of Bayram’s rebellion and was beheaded. Khan-i Jahan | 
was also imprisoned but released after Bayram Khan was pardoned. He 
was a successful general, seized Nagarkot, obtained brilliant victories in 
Gujarat and despite Tarani intrigues he defeated Dawid of Bengal in 
984/1576. He died in Shawwal 986/December 1578. 

Khan-i Khanan Mirza ’Abdu‘r-Rahim the son of Bayram Khan was 
born at Lahore on 14 Safar 964/17 December 1556. His mother was the 
daughter of Jamal Khan Mewati. He was brought up by Akbar as a 
prince and grew up to become an indefatigable warrior and a farsighted 
general. He was made a commander of five thousand. Neither was he of 
Iranian birth nor did he obtain Shi’ education in his young age. He was 
indifferent to the religious bigotry but was a pioneer of Akbar’s movement 
of universal peace. . 

Until 1580, it was the Tarani nobility that dominated the class of the | 
mansabdars of 5,000. Some of the Trani mansabdars of 5,000 seem to have 
been Shi’i. Among the Tarani mansabdars ‘Ali Quli Khan-i Zam§n, the 
son of Haydar Sultan Uzbek Shaybani was a Shi’i. In 935/1528 Haydar 
joined Shah Tahmasp’s forces and fought against "Ubaydu‘llah Khan 
Uzbek in the battle of Jam. He married an Iranian wife who gave birth 
to Khan-i Zaman and Bahadur Khan. Haydar Sultan with his two sons 
joined the Emperor Humayin during the latter’s visit to Iran. Haydar 
Sultan made remarkable efforts in re-capturing Qandahar but died of 
plague on Humiayin’s march from Qandahar to Kabul. In the first two 
years of Akbar’s reign "Alf Quli ceaselessly fought against the Afghans and 
liquidated their resistance. Akbar gave *Ali Quli the title of Khan-i 
Zaman. Next to Bayram the restoration of Mughal dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. In the third year of Akbar’s reign, Khan-i Zaman became 
the talk of the whole country in consequence of a love scandal with Shaham 
Beg, a page of Humayin, and as he refused to send the boy back to court, 
Akbar took away some of Khan-i Zaman’s jagirs, which led him ‘to rebel. 
Bayram Khan took no action but his Successor Pir Muhammad deprived 
Khan-i Zaman of his jagirs and appointed him commander against the 
rebel Afghans of Jaunpur. Khan-i Zaman surrendered Shaham and 
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crushed the Afghan rebellion. He, however, retained for himself the major 
portion of spoils. Akbar defeated Khan-i Zaman but pardoned him. 
When Akbar marched to suppress the rebellion of his half-brother Mirza 
Hakim in 974/1566 Khan-i Zaman again rebelled. After his return from 
the Kabul expedition, Akbar again marched against Khan-1 Zaman. 
Both Khan-i Zaman and his brother Bahadur, who also held a rank of 
5,000, were defeated and killed. Although religious beliefs of Bahadur 
Khan are not known Khan-i Zaman was a Shi'i and did not perform 
tagiyya.304 | 

There were only two mansabdars of 4,500. Of these Mirza Yusuf Khan 
‘son of Mir Ahmad-i Rizawi was a Sayyid. Mirza Yusuf Khan was an 
expert in revenue administration but until 992/1584 he was a commander 
of 2,500. He was one of the successful governors of Kashmir. In 1010/1601 

~ he died at Jalnapur where he had been deputed to fight against the Deccanis. 
His dead body was taken to Mashhad. Possibly he was a Sh?i. One 
of his sons Mirza Lashkari Safshikan Khan rose to the mansab of 2,500/2,000 
under Shahjahan. In Jahangir’s reign he is said to have feasted the 
mansabdars of Kabul on pork and to the utter disgust of Jahangir coura- 
geously submitted in his explanation that not only the pork but wine was 
also forbidden by the shari’a.39? 

Of nine mansabdars of four thousand (1) Khwaja Muzaffar "Ali Turbati, 
the former diwdn of Bayram Khan belonged to Turbat, a town near 
Mashhad. He was an influential Irani and possibly a Sh7i, (2) Muhammad 
Qasim Khan, a rich land owner of Nishapar fled from his homeland 
because of Uzbek invasions. He also held a high position under Bayram 
Khan. In the ninth year (1564) of Akbar’s reign he died at Sarangpur. 
(3) Sadiq Muhammad Khan son of Bagir of Hirat might also be inclu- 
ded among ‘the mansabdars of Iranian origin. Sadiq started his career 
under Bayram Khanas rikabdar (a stirrup-holder ora butler). Wazir Khan 
of Hirat also obtained a mansab of 4,000. Raja Todar Mal, a khatiri, 
Ray Raysingh, son of Kalyan Mal Rathor were also non-Tiirani mansabdars 
of four thousand.20% 

Among two mansabdars of 3,500 both Shah Quilt Mahram-i Baharli 
and Isma’il Quli Khan, brother of Khan-1 Jahan were Tranjs.364 Among 
seventeen mansabdars of 3,000 (1) Afzal Khan, Khwaja Sultan ’Ali of 


301 H.Blochmann, The A‘in-i Akbari, Delhi, 1977, reprint, pp. 323-67. Abu‘l-Fazl gives 
only the list of mansabdars. Biographical notes on mansabdars were compiled by Bloch- 
mann mainly from the Ma‘ asiru‘l-umara* by Shah Nawaz Khan. For Khan-i Zam4n’s 
Sh7ism see Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘, I, p. 630. 

302 Blochmann, pp. 369-71; <akhiratu‘l-khawanin, pp. 170-72. 

303 Blochmann, pp. 372-86. 

304 Blochmann, pp. 381-89. 
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_ Turbat started his career as a mushrif (accountant) of Humayiin’s treasury. 


Bayram Khan convicted him because of his flight from Delhi before its 
re-occupation by Akbar, (2) Mir Muw’izzu‘l-Mulk, a Misawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad and his younger brother, (3) Mir ’Ali Akbar were efficient gene- 
rals, (4) Asaf Khan ’Abdu‘l-Majid of Hirat, a descendant of Shaykh Abi 
Bakr-i Taybadi could also be included among Tranis but he was probably a 
Sunni, (5) Hajji Muhammad Khan of Sistan was deeply attached to 
Bayram Khan. He and his colleague Tarson Khan (a mansabdar of 5,000), 
accompanied Bayram to Nagor to his final journey to Mecca.205 

Among eight mansabdars of 2,500, (1) Khwaja Jalalu‘d-Din Mahmid 
Bujaq belonged to Khurasan and had also faithfully served Humayin. 
In the early years of his reign Akbar appointed Jalalu‘d-Din to Ghazni but 
Mun’im Khan, the governor of Kabul made his life difficult. Jalalu‘d-Din 
secretly left Ghazni but was apprehended. He was deprived of his eye-sight 
but recovered. On his way to India he was imprisoned at the frontier. 
Mun’im Khan had him and his younger brother Jalalu‘d-Din Mas’id 
executed. Jagannath son of Raja Bhara Mal and [’timad Khan Gujarati 
also enjoyed a mansab of 2,500,306 | 

Among twenty-eight mansabdars of 2,000, (1) Ashraf Khan Mir Munshi 
belonged to Sabzwar, (2) Shah Fakhru‘d-Din son of Mir Qasim was a 
Misawi Sayyid of Mashhad, (3) Lashkar Khan was a Khurasani, (4) 
Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat, a friend of Bayram Khan could also be 
included among Iranians, (5) Asaf Khan (III) [Mirza Qiwamu‘d-Din 
Ja’far Beg] was the son of Badi’u‘z-Zaman of Qazwin. The latter was an 
historian, an excellent prose writer and a poet. Ja’far Beg was an expert in 
finances and a good accountant. The Barha Sayyids rose to the rank of 
2,000. Sayyid Mahmid Barha, his younger brother Sayyid Ahmad Barha 
rose to a mansab of 2,000. Their claims to be a Sayyid were doubted and 
their reckless bravery was the only distinctive feature of their career. 
Akbar’s court admired Sayyid Mahmiid’s intrepidity and enjoyed his sim- 
plicity and unrefined manners. As proud Hindustanis the Barha Sayyids 
must have joined the Sunni block but some of them might have been Shi’is 
following very strict tagiyya. Until the end of Awrangzib’s reign it was 
believed that Barha Sayyids were Sunnis. 

The Bukhari Sayyids and Indian Shaykhzadas also obtained mansabs 
of 2,000. Shaykh Muhammad Bukhari, Sayyid Hamid Bukhari, Shaykh 
[brahim son of Shaykh Misa, elder brother of Shaykh Salim Chishti of 
Fathpur Sikri obtained a mansab of 2,000.30? 

Among the six mansabdars of 1,500 none was an Irani, Shaykh Farid 


305 Blochmann, pp. 389-416. 
306 Blochmann, pp. 416-22. 
307 Blochmann, pp. 422-54. 
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Bukhari belonged to this class of mansabdars. Sayyid Qasim son of Sayyid 
Mahmid Khan was a Barha Sayyid.®® 

Among twenty-nine mansabdars of 1,000, (1) Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, (2) 
Ja’far Khan son of Qazaq Khan Taklu, (3) Asadu‘llah Khan of ‘Tabriz, 
(4) Khwaja Shah Mansir of Shiraz, (5) Khwaja Ghiyasu‘d-Din ’Ali Khan 
[Asaf Khan II] of Qazwin were Iranis, (6) "Adil Khan, son of Shah 
Muhammad-i Qalati and (7) Habib ’Ali Khan who was earlier in Bayram 
Khan’s service might also be included among the Trani mansabdars of 
1,000.39 
Of thirty-nine mansabdars of 900, (1) Rizawi Khan Mirza Mirak, a 
Rizawi Sayyid of Mashhad, (2) Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz, 
(3) Khwaja Shamsu‘d-Din Khawafi, (4) Naqib Khanson of Mir ’Abdu'l- 

Latif Qazwini, (5) Mir Murtaza Khan, a Sabzwari Sayyid, (6) Mir 
Jamaélu‘d-Din Husayn, an Injai Sayyid, (7) Mir Sharif ’>Amili were Iranians. 
Some Indian Sayyids such as Sayyid Muhammad Mir *Adl, a Sayyid of 
Amroha, Sayyid Hashim son of Sayyid Mahmiid of Barha and Sayyid 
Raja of Barha also rose to the rank of 9,00.31° 

Of the two commanders of 8,00 none was an Trani. One of them Sher 
Khwaja by name was a Sayyid of Itawa.*™ 

Among twenty-five mansabdars of 700, (1) Hakim Ali of Gildan, and (2) 
Tahir son of Sayfu‘l-Mulik were Iranis, (3) Mir Abu‘l Qasim Namkin a 
Hirati Sayyid and (4) Sayyid ’Abdu'llah, son of Mir Khwananda might 
also be included among Iranians. Sher Khwaja a Sayyid of Itawa, and 
Miran Sadr-i Jahan Mufti of Pihani also rose to the rank of 700. Shaykh 
>Abdu‘r Rahim of Lucknow whose Brahmin wife kept his memory green 
after his death was also a mansabdar of 700.5 They were Sunnis. 

Of four mansabdars of 600, (1) Bakhtiyar Beg Gurd-i Shah Mansur, 
(2) Hakim Humam and. (3) Muhammad Quli Khan Turkoman Afshar 
were Iranians.2!2 Of 46 mansabdars of 500, (1) Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 
a Kurd, (2) Hakim ’Aynu‘l-Mulk of Shiraz, (3) Mir Tahir Misawi, 
(4) Khwajagi Muhammad Husayn, the Mir Barr, (5) Qamar Khan son 
of Mir ’Abdu‘l-Latif of Qazwin were Iranians, (6) Sani Khan of Hirat, 
(7) Munsif Khan, (8) Sultan Muhammad of Hirat might also be included 
among the Iranians. Sayyid Jamalu‘d-Din son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha, 
Sayyid Chajja of Barha, the Indian Sayyids, were mansabdars of 500.5 

Of 163 mansabdars from 400 to 250, the following were of Iranian 


308 Blochmann, pp. 454-63. 
309 Blochmann, pp. 463-84. 
310 Blochmann, pp. 484-510. 
311 Blochmann, pp. 510-11. 
312 Blochmann, pp. 511-28. 
313 Blochmann, pp. 528-30. 
314 Blochmann, pp. 930-48. 
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origin. (1) Hakim Méisri, (2) Khwaja ’Abdu‘s Samad Shirin Qalam 
Shirazi, (3) Riza‘ Quli, son of Khan-i Jahan, Ziya‘u‘l-Mulk of Kashan, 


(4) Peshraw Khan [Mihtar Sa’adat], (5) Qazi Hasan Qazwini, (6) Mir 


Murad-i Juwayani, (7) Khwajagi Fathu‘llah Khan of Kashan, (8) Zahid 
Dist Muhammad, (9) Yar Muhammad, (10) Abu‘l-Ma’ali son of Sayyid 
Muhammad Mir ’Adl, (11) Mirza Khan of Nishapir, (12) Nad-i ’Ali 
Maydani, (13) Ghiyds Beg Tihrani (later on P’timadu‘d-Dawla), (14) 


Khwaja Sulayman of Shiraz, (15) Rahim Quli son of Khan-i Jahan, 


(16) Husayn Khan Qazwini, (17) Kamran Beg of Gilan, ( 18) Sharif Sar- 
madi, (19) Hakim Jalalu‘d-Din Muzaffar of Ardistan, (20) Sharif [later 
on Amiru‘l-Umara‘] son of Khwaja ’Abdu‘s-Samad Shirazi, (21) Khwaja 
“Abdu‘s-Samad of Kashan, (22) Hakim Lutfu‘llah of Gilan, (23) Salim 
Quli, (24) Khalil Quli, (25) Sayyid Abu‘l-Hasan son of Sayyid Muhammad 
Mir °*Adl, (26) Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Wahid son of Mir ’Adl’s brother, (27) 
Mirza Khwaja son of Mirza Asadu ‘lah, (28) Lashkari son of Mirza Yasuf 
Khan Rizawi, (29) Agha Mulla Qazwini, (30) Sayyid Aba Ishaq son of 
Mirza Rafi’u‘d-Din Safawi, (31) ’Ali Quli [Beg Istajli, Sher Afgan 
Khan], (32) Mir Abu‘l Qasim of Nishapar, (33) Hajji Muhammad 
Ardistani, (34) Muhammad Khan, son of Tarson Khan’s sister.315 

Abu‘l-Fazl’s list is not complete. It does not tell about Shah Fathu‘llah 
Shirazi’s mansab. It can be supplemented by his own Akbar-nama, the 
Tarikh-i Alfi, the Tabagat-i Akbari by Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, the 
Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh by Mulla Bada ‘ini and other sources. The additi- 
onal names, however, would not substantially change the percentage of 
Tranians in all ranks of mansabdars. Tt was not their number but their 
intellectual influence and military competence that they obtained 
prominence. | 

Abu‘l-Fazl has also given the list of Akbar’s wakils (prime ministers) , 
viziers (finance ministers), bakhshis and sadrs. Among seven wakils men- 
tioned by Abu‘l-Fazl only Bayram Khan was an Iranian. After Bayram 
Khan, the importance of the position of wakil itself declined. The position 
of wakil was frequently kept vacant and the Emperor himself assumed sole 
responsibility of the administration. Of ten viziers or ministers of finance 
only Todar Mal, Khwaja Mu’inu‘d-Din F arankhudi and Qulij Khan were 
non-Iranians. The rest, Mir ’Azizu‘llah Turbati, Khwaja Jalal‘ud-Din 
Mahmiid of Khurasan, Khwaja ’Abdu‘l-Majid Asaf Khan, Wazir Khan, 
Khwaja Muzaffar Turbat, Khwaja Shah Mansar Shirazi and Shamsu‘d- 
Din Khwafi were Iranians. | 

Among fifteen bakhshis six were Iranians. Of seven sadrs ’Abdu‘l Hayy 
and Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi were Tranians.316 


315 Blochmann, pp. 548-95, 
316 Blochmann, pp. 595-96. 
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The Shii Iranians did not make any palpable efforts to propagate Shi’ism. 
They did not, however, abandon their interest in the political upheavals 
of their homeland. Akbar also deemed the political expansion of the 
Uzbek and Ottoman powers at the cost of Iran as a potent threat to his 
own empire. He did not join the Sunni block of Ottoman Turks and the 
Central Asian Uzbeks. Ignoring the deviation of the Shah of Tran “‘from 
the highway of Sunni-ism” he made the Safawid origin from the family 
of the Prophet the basis of his friendship with Iran. He advised ’Abdu‘llah 
Khan Uzbek (991-1006/1583-98) to march from Taran to reinforce the 
[ranian army, so that the Indian and Turanian armies might collaborate 
in helping the Shah to crush the Ottoman expansion to the south. The 
proposed scheme was visionary but it reminded "Abdullah Khan that 
were he to reinforce Turkey, Akbar might turn the scale by putting his 
weight behind Iran.3?? — 

Before Shah ’Abbas could consolidate his power "Abdu‘llah Khan 
Uzbek seized Mashhad, outrageously slaughtered its inhabitants and did 
not spare even the property of Imam Riza’s tomb. The ’ulama‘ of Mashhad 
wrote a letter to ’Abdu‘llah Khan Uzbek requesting him to justify from 
the Islamic point of view the massacre of the descendants of the Prophet 
living in Mashhad and the destruction of the property endowed for religious 
purposes. The Sunni ’ulama* in their reply admitted that if Muslims did 
not openly violate the shari’a as interpreted by the Sunni ’ulama*‘, they 
should not be condemned as infidels. The Shi’is, however, by attacking 
the pious memory of the first three caliphs and some of the wives of the 
Prophet Muhammad, the Sunni *ylama‘ pleaded, were no longer Muslims _ 
and it was lawful to annihilate them and seize their property. If the 
Padshah and khalifa failed to wage jihad against them, which according 
to the Sunni ’wlama‘ was imperative, they would be answerable for the 
negligence of their duties on the Day of Judgement. According to the 
Sunni ’ulama‘ those who had some sense could themselves judge from the 
Qur‘anic verses and the ahadis that the Prophet’s companions who faithfully 
served him and waged jihad under his leadership deserved place in paradise. 
Consequently those who cast aspersions over the glorious achievements 
of the Prophet’s companions were perdition-damned. They violated the 
Prophet’s words and actions which according to the following verses of 
the Qur‘an were equivalent to the Divine revelation: 


Nor doth he (Prophet Muhammad) speak of (his own) desire, 
It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired.%38 


317 Abu‘l-Fazl, Mukatibat-i ’Allam?, Delhi, 1846. 
318 Qur'an, LILI, 3, 4. 
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Consequently the Shi’is could not be called Muslims. The property of 
Imam Riza‘ in Mashhad belonged to the déru‘l-harb, its confiscation was, 
therefore, lawful. | 

The reply to the above letter on behalf of the Shi’i ’ulama‘ was drafted 
by Mawlana Muhammad Fakhru‘d-Din Rustamdari. He wrote that 
Muslims were divided into two sects. Those who believed that Abii Bakr - 
was the caliph after the Prophet Muhammad were Sunnis, those who 
believed in the caliphate of ’Ali, after the Prophet’s death, were Shi’is. 
Consequently what was unanimously accepted both by the Sunni and 
Shi'i works was dependable. Referring to the verses quoted by the Sunni 
‘ulama’, the Mawlana wrote that the above verses nullified the caliphate 
of the first three caliphs and condemned them vehemently for according 
to the Sharh Mawaqif by an eminent Sunni ’dlim, it was ’>Umar who blatantly 
violated the Prophet’s orders. The Sunni and Shi’i works unanimously — 
assert that Umar opposed the Prophet’s request to give him writing material 
to write down his injunctions in order that the Muslims did not go astray. 
"Umar said that the Prophet was sick and the Allah’s book was sufficient 
to them. When the quarrel escalated, the Prophet expelled his companions 
before him saying that quarrelling before him was most unseemly. The 
Sahih by Bukhari was the first among the Sunni works to recount the above 
story; other Sunni works reiterated the fact in different words. Secondly 
the Prophet’s companions ignored their master’s repeated orders to march 
under Usama against the Syrian frontiers. The Mawlana argued that 
since the violation of the Qur‘anic revelation was infidelity and the Prophet’s 
words amounted to the Qur‘anic revelations, "Umar was infidel and did 
not deserve the caliphate. Those who violated the Prophet’s orders to 
march under Usama also disqualified themselves for the position of cali- 
phate; all the three caliphs were among them. The Prophet had expelled 
Marwan from Medina; his decision was therefore equivalent to the Divine 
revelation, "Usman who recalled him was guilty of violating the Divine 
revelation. 

Referring to the eulogies of the first three successors of the Prophet 
Muhammad. mentioned in the letter of the ’ulama‘ of Transoxiana, the 
Mawlana wrote that those stories were not found in the Shi’i works. Only 

_ the Sunni works mentioned them. Consequently they were disputed. Only | 
the condemnation of the first three caliphs was common in the works of 
both the Sunnis and the Shi’is. It should therefore be accepted as true 
by both. Since the Sunnis permitted the fabrication of ahadis for reasons of 
expediency, their ahddis could not be trusted. Thus the alleged respect 
shown by the Prophet to the first three caliphs before they were culpable 
does not guarantee their glorious end. 

Quoting the Sahih by Bukhari, the Mawlana wrote that according to 
the above work one who annoyed Fatima, annoyed the Prophet himself. 
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Those who annoyed the Prophet, Sunni works such as the Mishkat say, 
were perdition-damned. The Mawlana marshalled arguments to show 
- that mere companionship was not a matter of credit for Joseph who addres- 

sed two prisoners in his prison cell as companions but they were idolaters. 

The Mawlana concluded that according to the Sunni works those who 
assailed the memory of the first three caliphs were not infidels. For 
example Muhammad Ghazali says that those who condemned the first 
two caliphs were not infidels. Not only the Shi’is but all the Islamic sects 
who prayed facing the Qibla, could not be damned as infidels, Ash’ari says. 
The Mawagif also reiterates the same view. Moreover the Mawlana added 
that to curse the first three caliphs was not imperative for the Shrvis. The 
ignorant Shi’is who considered the cursing as imperative did not merit 
any consideration. They were in the category of the Sunnis who made 
the slaughter of the Shi’is imperative. | 

According to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari, *Abdu‘llah Khan Uzbek asked 
‘ulama to write a reply. The Sunni ’ulama‘ submitted that polemics 
against the Shi’is weakened the faith of others (Sunnis). The best thing 
to do was to cut out the Qur‘anic verses from the ShVi letter by a pair of 
scissors and to publicly burn it.2 

Before long the copies of the correspondence exchanged between the 
‘ulama‘ of two sects were received in India. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (b. 
971/1564) says that to all intents and purposes the letter of the Shii 
*ylama‘ condemned the first three caliphs as infidels and reproached and 
slandered ’A‘isha. The contents of the letters were a matter of great pride 
and pomposity to the Shi’ischolars from Iran. They publicised the contents 
to the assembly of noblemen and princes. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi adds 
that he refuted them in the assemblies which he attended. Finding those 
refutations insufficient he straightaway took to writing a treatise for the 
benefit of all classes of people. It seems to have been written: around 
995 1587.5 | 

He commenced the treatise with a description of twenty-two obscure 
Shi'i sects and their mutual differences. He heaved a sigh of relief on the 
fact that their internecine war was the principal source of their destruc- 
tion. According to the Shaykh the belief in transmigration of soul which 
was a taboo with Muslims was commonly held by all the Shi’i sects.%# 

Referring to the polemics surrounding the statement that the orders 


319 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 45-48; ’Abdu‘l Husayn Nawa‘i, Shah ’Abbds; Majmii’a-i 
asnad, Tehran, 1974, pp. 183-93; Tabityan, Asnad-o nadmha-i tartkhi, Tehran, 1965, 
pp. 228-50. The above letters are available in a large number of manuscripts com- 
prising selection of letters. 

390 Radd-i Rawdafiz published as an appendix to the Maktiubat-i Imdm-i Rabbani, Nawal 
Kishore, Lucknow n. d., p. 1. | 

321 Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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and actions of the Prophet enjoyed the status of Divine revelation, the 
Shaykh pleaded that it was not true without qualifications. The Tafsir 
Bayzawi has made the point clear. Had all the words of the Prophet enjoyed 
the status of Divine revelation, Allah would have not from time to time 
warned him to correct himself. In rational matters and on problems relat- 
ing to wtthad the Prophet’s companions were entitled to differ from him. 
The Prophet himself did not pay much attention to the rational matters. 
The ’Umar’s suggestion regarding the action against the prisoners of Badr 
was endorsed by the Divine revelation. Consequently the Prophet’s orders 
to bring paper or to march under the command of Usama or to expel 
Marwan from Medina were not identical to Divine revelation but were 
based on his own opinion and ijtihad.822 

Referring to the Shi’i allegations regarding the unreliability of the Sunni 
ahadis, the Shaykh said that the Shi’is disputed the correct Sunni ahadis 
without rhyme or reason and distorted them. They even mutilated 
the Qur‘An and accused ’Usman of excluding the Qur‘anic verses that 
eulogised the Ahl-i Bayt, and permitted the concoction of evidence in 
support of their statements. Consequently their works were garbled like 

.the book of Moses and the Christian gospels. Their allegations against 
Sunni works were designed to defend their own inventions and fabrications. 
Although the Sunni ahadis eulogising the companions of the Prophet were 
literally akad, the innumerable repetitions have bestowed on them the 
position of mutwatir. Referring to the end of the caliphs the Shaykh wrote 
that the ahadis eulogising them guaranteed their glorious end. So far as 
annoying Fatima was concerned °Ali also sometimes annoyed Fatima. 
The Prophet intended to discourage people from annoying Fatima for 
their selfish ends. She was annoyed with Aba Bakr because of the adverse 
judgement delivered by him against Fatima’s claim of F adak. Nevertheless 
it was based on the Prophet’s hadis. She was annoyed because of human 
passions. Referring to Joseph’s companions in prison, the Shaykh wrote 
that two idolaters embraced Islam because of the blessings of Joseph’s 
company. The company that transmuted the character of the people 
was of vital importance.®28 The impact of the Prophet’s company on the 
first three caliphs was far-reaching and the same was confirmed by the 
Qur‘anic verses. 

The Shaykh wrote that the Shi’i plea that the paucity of followers and 
the fear of destruction of righteous people prevented ’Ali from fighting 
for his right was a clear proof of ’Ali’s bay’a with Abi Bakr. As pointed 
out by the *ulama‘ of Transoxiana ’Alj’s bay’a with Abi Bakr justified the 
latter’s caliphate. Since the Shi’is were unable to defend "Ali’s bay’a with 


322 Ibid., pp. 6-8. 
323 Ibid., pp. 9-17. 
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Aba Bakr they invented the story that Ali reluctantly made bay’a or some 
opined that ’Ali performed tagiyya. Although Mu’awiya was exceedingly 
powerful ’Ali fought against him for his right. Neither did he nor did 
>Abbas, however, take the same steps against Abi Bakr. 

Although some Sunni ’ulama‘ did not consider the Shi’is as infidels, 
the Shvis were infidels because they cursed *A‘isha and accused her of 
violating the following verse of the Qur‘an: | 


And stay in your houses. Bedizen not yourselves with the bedizenment 
of the Time of Ignorance.?™* 3 


The command in the above verse, the Shaykh wrote, was not universal. 
The exceptions were made even in the Prophet’s time when some of his 
wives accompanied him to his travels. »K‘isha’s war against ’Ali was desig- 
ned to meet certain useful ends. Since she was endowed with the power of 
ijtihad, her judgement to fight against Ali could not be questioned. ‘The 
Shaykh quoted ahadis from Sunni authorities to show that the Prophet 
had forewarned ’Ali of the emergence of a sect known as Rafizis who would 
exaggerate his (’Ali’s) achievements and revile his (the Prophet’s) compan- 

ions. Allah and the angels would curse them and their prayers would 
be of no avail to them. The Shaykh quoted a Sunni hadis saying that those 

who bore malice towards the first two caliphs or annoyed them equally 
bore malice against him (the Prophet). As the Shi’is annoyed him (the 
Prophet), they annoyed God. The opinion of the Sunni scholars, who did 
not consider Shi’is as infidels, Shaykh Ahmad opined, should be glossed 
over. Refuting the Shi’i objections to the authentic Sunni ahddis relating 
how Prophet Muhammad carried *K ‘isha on his shoulders to street dancing 
shows, Shaykh wrote, that incident perhaps took place before *A‘isha 
became an adult. It was possible that some of the sport shows where 
‘Aisha was taken by the Prophet were lawful, such as archery in the 
mosque. The account of such events did not, therefore, make the Sunni 
works unreliable. The Shaykh urged the Muslims to leave the disputes that 
took place between the Prophet's companions to God and remember them 
respectfully. It was none of the business of Muslims to interfere with the 
disputes of the Prophet's companions, the Shaykh moralized.3# 

The work concludes with a short note on the eminence of Fatima, ’Ali, 
Hasan and Husayn although Sunni ahddis which criticised the Ahl-1 Bayt 
were not ignored. 

From the end of sixteenth century to modern times the polemical works 
on sectarian differences proliferated and each sect produced a plethora of 


394 Qur'an, XXXIII, 33.° 
395 Radd-i Rawafiz, pp. 17-22. 
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apologetic works, in India the letter of Mawlana Muhammad Rustamdari 
and the Radd-i Rawafiz by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi were widely read 
They concisely reiterate their respective beliefs and refute the beliefs of 
their rivals. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Shi’is discussed 
the contents of the correspondence exchanged between the Sunni and 
Shi’i ’ulama‘ without inhibition. | | 
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CHAPTER ‘THREE 


| Shr’is in the Deccan 


The Bahmani Kingdom 

The Muslim dynasty which ruled the table-land of Deccan from 748/1347 
to 932/1526 is known as the Bahmani. Its founder, ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Hasan 
Bahman Shah (748-759/ 1347-1358), was a nephew of the Delhi Sultan 
»Ala‘u‘d-Din Khalji’s famous general, Malik Hizabru‘d-Din Zafar Khan, 

- who was killed fighting the Mongols in 697/1298.* Hasan himself was one 
of Muhammad bin Tughlugq’s commanders in the Deccan. His ancestors 
belonged to the Kakuyids dynasty which ruled Isfahan and Hamadan. 
Some members of the dynasty, including Hasan’s ancestors, had moved 
to Ghazni to seek the protection of Sultan Mahmid (388-421 /998-1030). 
Hasan was known as Hasan Kaku—a term which was later misread as 
Kanki or Gangi®. After the establishment of the Bahmanid dynasty innu- 
merable anecdotes were ascribed to the name Kanki or Gangu. The 
scholars who compiled genealogies for the Bahmanis traced them back to 
the Bahman of the Iranian epic the Shahndma. 

Between 748/1347 and 825 /1422 eight sultans of this dynasty had made 
their capital at Ahsanabad Gulbarga, but Shihabu'd-Din Ahmad I 
(825-839/1422-1436) transferred his capital to Muhammadabad Bidar. 
The last ten sultans of this dynasty ruled from Bidar until its extinction in 


1 Futihu‘s-saldtin, p. 464, Many legends have gone down in history regarding 
the mythical origin of the Bahmanids. According to Firishta, Hasan was a 
servant of Prince Muhammad bin Tughluq’s brahmin astrologer Gangu or 
Kanki. Hasan was assigned some land for cultivation. One day Hasan was tilling 
the land. Suddenly he unearthed a treasury of gold and presented it to his master. 
Kankii was deeply impressed with Hasan’s integrity and introduced him to the 
Prince. Sultan Ghiydsu‘d-Din Tughluq appointed him an amir-i sada (an officer 
of tax collectors). Kanku prophesied that Hasan would rise to great eminence and 
obtained a pledge from him to associate his name with the ruling dynasty he might 
found. (Gulshan-i Ibrahimt, I, p. 274). According to a sift legend Hasan was the 
‘disciple of Shaykh Siraju‘d-Din Junaydi who lies buried in Gulbarga. Tazkira, 
Asafiya Library, Hyderabad; Tarikh Farsi, 1081, f. 6a. 

9 H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis in Medieval Deccan, Hyderabad n,d., I, p. 149. 
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932/1526. The rule of the Bahmani sultans was constantly threatened by 
their neighbours, the Muslim Malwa and Gujarat sultans in the north 
and the Hindu Vijayanagara dynasty in the south. They were also open 
to attack from the Gond rajas, the rajas of Orissa and the rajas of Telingana. 
Naturally the Bahmani sultans encouraged foreigners such as Iranian, 
Arab and Turkish soldiers, intellectuals and merchants to settle in their 
kingdom. They hoped the immigrants would strengthen their country’s 
defences and promote its intellectual and commercial] life. 

The new-comers were known as gharibs or afaqis. Their most prominent 
patron was Muhammad ITI (780-799/ 1378-1397). Some of the new settlers 
from Iran were Shi’as. They practised taqiyya although they did not miss 
any opportunity to prepare the ground for the growth of Shi’ism in the 
Deccan. The increasing respect for the Sayyids, who were direct descen- 
dants of Prophet Muhammad, prevented the common man from question- 
ing their beliefs, Pilgrimage to ’Ali’s tomb in Najaf and Imam Husayn’s 
tomb in Karbala were popular from the very establishment of the dynasty. 
At the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign (759-776/ 1358-1375), his 
mother Malika-i Jahan went ona pilgrimage to Mecca and Spent consi- 
derable time near the tomb of Prophet Muhammad’s daughter Fatima. 
There she learned that Fatima’s youngest son was not buried in Medina. 
His grave was in Karbala where he had met a tragic death at the hands 
of Yazid’s army. Malika-i Jahan burst into tears and observed that the 
youngest son was dearest to a mother. She thought that if she did not visit 
Karbala, Fatima might not be pleased with her. She firmly decided to 
proceed to Karbala when Fatima appeared in a vision and assuring her 
of their satisfaction bade her to return home, for her sons wanted to see her. 
Malika-i Jahan thereupon gave vast sums of money and goods for distribu- 
tion to the poor in Mecca. She also sent money for the Sayyids, pilgrims 
and servants of the holy tombs of Imam "Ali at Najaf and of Imam Husayn 
at Karbala.® 7 | | 


Fazlu‘llah Inju 

One of the early and most erudite immigrants to introduce ShVism in 
the Deccan culture was Fazlu‘llah Injai. He came from the Vicinity of Shiraz 
and was a disciple of Sa’du‘d-Din at-Taftazani (d.791/ 1389), the famous 
scholar at Timiir’s court. He migrated to the Deccan during the reign 
of Sultan Muhammad II (780-799/ 1378-1397) and was appointed sadr 
by him. Soon he became the Sultan’s favourite. He invited innumerable 
scholars from Iran and other countries to the court of Muhammad 
and his successors. He persuaded the famous Persian poet, Khwaja 
Hafiz of Shiraz (d. 792/1390), to move to the Bahmanid court, but the 


3 Gulshan-i Ibrahimé, I. pp. 284-85. 
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poet was not prepared to risk the dangerous sea-voyage.* The scholars 
and poets who moved to Gulbarga at Inji’s invitation, helped him to 
Persianise the educational institutions and cultural life of the Deccan. 
Among Inji’s many distinguished disciples were Sultan Taju‘d-Din 
Firaiz (800-825/1397-1422) and his brother Shihabu‘d-Din Ahmad. Firuz 
delivered advanced weekly lectures on Saturdays, Mondays and. Wednes- 
days and, if he had not time to lecture during the day, he gave them at 
night. Of the Qur‘anic commentaries, helectured on Tafsir Zahidi,® and, 
of the kalam works, Sharh Magqasid® was his favourite. He also lectured on 
a work of rhetoric, the Mutawwal® of Taftazani. Mathematics and astro- 
nomy were not neglected. He taught Sharh Tazkira in astronomy and 
Tahrir Uglidis in geometry. The Sultan’s competence to teach so many 
advanced works in different subjects in Arabic, exhibit both his own and 
his teacher’s erudition. 

Sultan Firaz repaid his debt to the Mir by appointing him prime 
minister (wakilu‘s-saltanat) and giving him the title Malik Na‘ib. Tnji’s 
son, Mawlana Mir Ghiyasu“d-Din, was appointed sadr, while his son-in-law 
Mawlana Taqiu‘d-Din, was made the mir-séman. ‘The Sultan married 
one of Inji’s daughters to his son Prince Hasan Khanand gave his daughter 
in marriage to Injii’s son Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad, whom he made 
governor of Dawlatabad. Fazlu‘llah himself proved a valiant commander 
and obtained decisive victories over Devaraya I (1406-1422) of Vijayana- 
gara and Narsingh Rai of Kherla. 

Firaz accelerated the influx of foreign scholars. He sent royal vessels 
from Goa and Chaul to procure talented migrants from overseas and 
valued them as the choicest gifts from overseas. The scholars attended 
weekly seminars which the Sultan organised where the discussions were 
marked by a complete absence of inhibition. 

Once the Sultan asked the ‘ylama‘ to suggest a legal device to enable 
him to marry more than four free-born wives. Some of them suggested 
that he divorce one of his four wives and marry another. Other ideas were 
put forward but none was acceptable to the Sultan. He consulted Mir 
Fazlu‘llah Inji. The Mir replied that although mui’a was permitted in 
the times of the Prophet Muhammad and in that of the first caliph but it 
had been prohibited by the second caliph ’Umar. Nevertheless, the 
Imamiyya faith, which was an Islamic sect, allowed it. The Sultan could 


4 Ibid., p. 302 

5 In 519/1125 Aba Nasr bin al-Hasan called Zahidi composed the Tafsir-i Zahidt 
in Persian at Bukhara. 

6 The Magasidi‘t-talibin was composed by Sa’du‘d-Din Mas’ad bin ’Umar at-Tafta- 
zani (b. 722/1322, d. 791/ 1389 or 797/1394-95) in Zu‘lqa’da 784|/January 1383 
at Samarqand. It deals with the Sunni beliefs. 

7 Awork on rhetoric by the author of the Magasid. 
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have more than four wives by mut’a marriage. The Sunni ’ulama* opposed 
the Mir and the discussion was prolonged. The standard works of hadis, 
such as the Sahih by Muslim, the Sahih by Bukhari and the Mishkat were 
consulted. These works confirmed the prevalence of mut’a in the Prophet’s 
time. The Sultan according to the Imamiyya traditions (ba Sha’ar-i ta*ifa-i 
Imamiyya) contracted mut?a marriages with 800 women in one day.® 

Inji’s recommendation Suggests that its basis was Shi’i and that the 
controversy really raged around ’Umar’s departure from the rules of 
Prophet Muhammad in prohibiting mut’a. This situation was appalling 
to the Sunnis but the Shi’is must have been pleased when the Sultan gave 
precedence to Shi’i practices.. Had Inji not been a Shi’ practising tagipya 
he would have found it sacrilegious to publicly override Caliph ’Umar’s 
innovation. Harin Khan Sherwani, an expert on the history of the 
Bahmanids, categorically says that Fazlu‘llah Injii was a Persian Shi’a, 
Among other immigrants Mulla Lutfu‘d-Din Sabzwari was also seemingly 
a Shi’. 

Taju‘d-Din Firiz, however, did not renounce Sunnt-ism but his desire 


to foster the development. of astronomy and philosophy undermined — 


Sunni orthodoxy and puritanism. It was the Sultan’s devotion to rationa- 


lism and philosophy that spoilt his relations with Sayyid Muhammad bin. 


Yusuf al-Husayni, Popularly known as “Khwaja Banda Nawaz Gist 
Daraz”, the successor to Shaykh Nasiru‘d-Din Chiragh-i Dihli (d. 757/ 
1356). Khwaja Banda Nawaz was born in 721/1321 in Delhi and had 
been taken by his father to Dawlatabad when Delhi’s Muslim elite were 
forced to move there by Muhammad bin Tughluq. He had received a 
very extensive literary and religious education. His translation of the 
Risala of Qushayri from Arabic into Persian and other s#fi tracts constituted 
a very important contribution to sift literature. He had earned a very 
high reputation as a si#fi and, like them, was hostile to the study of philosophy 
and the rational sciences. The news of Timir’s invasion prompted Khwaja 
Banda Nawaz to move to Gujarat and from there to the Deccan. He 
arrived in Gulbarga around 815/1412-13,10 

Initially the Sultan gave him a warm welcome but was disappointed 
to find him totally disinterested in philosophy. The Sultan’s brother, 
Khan-i Khanan Ahmad, however, developed a deep respect and devotion 
to the Khwaja. Three years later the Sultan appointed his eldest son, the 
licentious and imbecile, Hasan Khan, his heir apparent. The Khwaja rejec- 
ted the Sultan’s request to bless him. He informed the Sultan that according 
to Divine decree his brother Ahmad Khan Khan-i Khanan was destined 


8 Gulshan-i Ibrahim, 1. pp. 307-8. Bada’ani suggested mut?a under Maliki law, 
Supra, pp. 213-14, 
9 H. K, Sherwani, The Bahmanis in Medieval Deccan, Hyderabad n. d., pp. 146-47. 
10 A history of Sufism in India, I, pp. 250-56. 
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to succeed him. The Sultan was deeply upset. He tried to exert pressure 
on the Khwaja by ordering him to move his khanqah away from the palace. 
The Khwaja complied. Inji by that time had died or left the Deccan. 
The Sultan’s advisers urged him either to kill or blind Ahmad in order 
to save his son’s rule from Ahmad’s attempts to overthrow him. The Sultan 
refused this suggestion and collected a large army to fight his brother. 
Ahmad marched with a small body of troops against the Sultan, taking 
a vow at Khanpur near Gulbarga to rename the town Rasulabad and 
endow its income for the benefit of the Sayyids of Mecca, Medina, 
Karbala and Najaf. His small army was victorious. The Sultan, who 
was seriously ill, urged Ahmad to treat his son and progeny well and 
made him king. Firiz survived for ten more days and died on 15 Shawwal 
825/2 October 1422. According to some sources he was strangled to 
death by Ahmad. On 16 Zu‘lqa’da 825/1 November 1422, Khwaja 
Banda Nawaz also died. Two years later the new Sultan moved his 
capital from Gulbarga to the strategically-placed Bidar, on the edge of the 
Deccan plateau. | 


The Descendants of Shah Ni’matu‘llah Wali 
Although Ahmad had sought Khwaja Banda Nawaz’s support when 
ascending the throne, like Firtz he was also a disciple of Inji and an 
erudite and passionate promoter of the rational sciences. He made his 
friend and supporter Khalaf Hasan Basri his prime minister (wakil-t sal- 
tanat), and Prince of Merchants (maliku‘t-tujjar). ‘The immigrants’ success 
in foiling his enemies’ attempts to assassinate him, prompted Ahmad to 
become solely dependant on them. He ordered Khalaf Hasan Basri to 
recruit a special corps of three thousand archers from Iraq, Khurasan, 
Transoxiana, Turkey and Arabia. His noblemen were urged to develop 
their skills in archery and expert bowmen from overseas were commis- 
sioned to train the royal princes. | 
Ahmad Shah was also not impressed with the local Dakhini sifis. The 
Tranis in his court seem to have stressed the spiritual eminence of Shah 
Nvmatu‘llah Wali of Kirman.¥ Soon after the death of Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz, the Sultan ordered Shaykh Khiyjan, one of Ni’matu‘llah’s dis- 
ciples at his court, to go with two other distinguished emissaries and convey 
valuable gifts to his spiritual guide. He was to urge him to make the 
Sultan his disciple in absentia and to pray for his prosperity. The mission 
left for Mahan and returned with a cap of discipleship and a robe authoris- 
ing the Sultan to act as the Shah’s disciple. The gifts were respectfully 


11 Sayyid ’Ali Tabataba‘, Burhdn-i ma‘asir, Delhi, 1936, pp. 47-52; Gulshan-i Ibrahimz, 
I, pp. 316-17. : | 
12 Supra, pp. 160-61. 
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received by the Sultan outside Gulbarga. From Bidar the Sultan then 
sent other emissaries to request the Shah to send one of his sons to the 
Deccan to act as his spiritual guide. The Shah so deeply loved his only 
son Khalilu‘llah that he refused to part with him and sent Khalilu‘llah’s 
son, Mir Niru‘llah instead to the Deccan. The Sultan made the Mir 
head over the sifis, Sayyids and scholars of his kingdom. After Shah 
Ni’matu‘llah’s death, Khalilu‘llah also moved to the Deccan, Mir 
Niru‘llah, however, died soon after Khalilu‘llah’s arrival. 

This account is based on the Burhan-i Ma‘asir.® Firishta gives a similar 
description but the names of the Shah’s disciples at court and the emissaries 
are different. He also adds that the Shah sent Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din, one 
of his disciples and.a distinguished scholar, as his personal emissary to the 
Sultan with a box containing an emerald crown of twelve tark.14 The 
Shah stated that he had held the crown in trust for Ahmad Shah Bahmani 
and was now sending it to him. When Sultan Ahmad saw Qutbu‘d-Din 
approaching, he proclaimed loudly that he was the same dervish whom he 
had seen in a dream under such and such tree. This dream had occurred 
while he was fighting Sultan Firaz’s army and he had not revealed it to 
anyone. He continued that the dervish had given him an emerald crown 
of twelve tark. If the dervish had had such a crown with him then his 
dream had come true. Qutbu‘d-Din came up to the Sultan, greeted him 
and conveyed Shah Ni’matu‘llah Wali’s blessings to him. Then he stated 
that the Shah had asked him to inform the Sultan that he had held a crown 
in trust for him from such and such date i.e. from the date of the Sultan’s 
accession to the throne. The arrival of the Sultan’s emissaries had given 
him the opportunity to send this crown to the Sultan. The Sultan was 
confounded and fell into a trance-like state. Qutbu‘d-Din said, “O king! 
Allis well: The emerald crown of twelve tark is with me. Iam that person 
who by the Shah’s command appeared in your dream.” The Sultan 
hugged Qutbu‘d-Din, seated him beside him, and opened the box which 
was found to contain the crown he had described from his dream, Firishta 
quotes the verse: | 


“The king in India and the Shaykh in Mahan, 
Verily thus the true spiritual kings bestow crowns.” 


He goes on to say that as Shah Ni’matu‘llah had addressed the Sultan 
as Wali (saint) in his letter, Sultan Ahmad ordered that “ Walt”? should 
be added to his titles, proclaimed from pulpits and entered into farmans. 
His noblemen had already awarded him that title when he made it rain 


13 Burhdn-i ma‘Gsir, pp. 54,65. 
14 Supra, p. 161, 
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during a severe drought. ‘The Sultan’s modesty had prevented him using 
it but, when the Shah addressed him as “‘saint’’, his inhibitions were 
removed. | 
Describing the reception of Mir Khalilu‘llah’s son, Mir Niru‘llah, 
Firishta says that the Mir was given a royal welcome and escorted with 
pomp and ceremony to the capital. The place where the Sultan met them — 
was sanctified by the erection of a mosque. A village, Ni’matabad, was 
also founded there. Mir Niru‘llah was given the title “King of Shaykhs” 
(Maliku‘l-Masha‘ikh). He was made superior to all the local siifis and saints, 
including Sayyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz’s descendants. After Shah 
Ni?matu‘llah’s death, Mir Khalilu‘llah with his other sons, Mir Habibu- 
Wah Ghazi and Mir Muhibbu‘llah arrived in the Deccan. The Sultan 
made Mir Habibu'llah his son-in-law and the daughter of Prince ’Ala‘ 
u‘d-Din, who ruled from 839/1436 to 862/1453, was given in marriage to 
Mir Muhibbu‘lah. At Sultan >Ala‘u‘d-Din’s coronation, Khalilu‘llah 
held the Sultan’s right hand and one Sayyid Hanif his left when they seated 
him on the throne.4¢ In 864/1459-60 Mir Khalilu‘llah died. Some 
sources mention that he had retired to Mahan, while others assert that 
he died in the Deccan. His sons, however, remained in the Deccan where, 
under Sultan Ahmad and Sultan ’Ala‘u‘d-Din, they enjoyed unlimited 
power and prestige. Mir Habibu‘llah became a nobleman and obtained 
Bir as his igta’. He was an indefatigable warrior and took part in many 
wars against the Hindu chiefs. Sultan Ahmad gave him the title Ghazi. 
A monastery (khangah) outside Bir was erected for Mir Muhibbu‘llah.?” 
Some of the Shah’s disciples who migrated to the Deccan were very 
gifted. One of them was Mulla Sharafu‘d-Din Mazandarani. He was 
an excellent calligraphist. The Tilangi stone cutters cut five inscriptions 
on stone slabs after his calligraphy.!* Naziri of Tus was also one of Ni’matu’- 
llah’s disciples and he later became a protege of Khwaja Mahmid Gawan. 
Sultan ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Ahmad II had made him poet-laureate at his court 
but Humayin Shah imprisoned him. He was released subsequently. After 
Humiayin’s death he wrote verses condemning HumAayiin’s atrocities.” 
The spiritual eminence of the Shah’s sons and disciples, in conjunction 
with their political power and influence, helped to popularise Ni’matu ‘ahi 
siifism in India. Outwardly it was the Qadiriyya sifism of ’Abdu‘llah Yafr'i 
but in reality it was predominently Shvi. The first three successors to 
Prophet Muhammad were kept in a low key and prominence was given 
to the spiritual teachings and practices of the first twelve Imams. Shah 


15  Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, I, pp. 328-29. 

16 Burhan-i ma‘asir, pp. 74-75. 

17 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, I, p. 329. 

18 Burhan-i ma‘asir, p. 71. 

19 Haran Khan Sherwani, Mahmiid Gdwdn, Allahabad, 1942, p. 91. 
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Ni’matu ‘llah is not known to have publicly professed the Shi’i faith. Those 
of his disciples who remained in Iran, however, made matrimonial alliances 
with the descendants of Shah Safi‘u‘d-Din (d. 735/1334). From the early 
sixteenth century the Ni’matu‘llahi order became ShPi and helped convert 
Safawid Iran peacefully to Shi’ism. Such a mass Shi’i conversion did not 
take place in the Deccan and, like Ni’matu‘llah Wali, Ahmad Shah and 
his descendants, remained Sunni. The mounting bid of the Dakhinis and 
Ethiopians to exterminate Afagi influence, a few of whom were Shi'is, 
retarded the growth of Shi’ism there. 

Wolsley Haig suggests that after 1429 Sultan Ahmad adopted the Shi’i 
faith. He says that in 1429 or just after, the Sultan approached Nasir Khan, 
the ruler of Khandesh, with a proposal for a marriage between his son and 
heir apparent, ’Ala‘u‘d-Din Ahmad, and Nasir Khan’s daughter. He 

admits that the marriage was one of Policy and adds that “a newly con- 
verted, and therefore zealous Shi’ah would not have sought a bride for 
his son in a family which vaunted its descent from ’Umar the Discriminator 
(Fariq), who is specially anathematized by Shi’ah”. Wolsley Haig 

_ believes that ‘‘at some subsequent period in his reign, Ahmad heard the 
fame of the Shi’ah saint, Shah Ni’matu‘llah of Mahan...and sent a mission 
...to act as his proxies in demanding admission to the circle of saint’s dis- 
ciples”. This, however, is not sufficient evidence of Sultan Ahmad’s 
conversion to Shi’ism for Shah Ni’matu‘llah, himself did not openly prac- 
tise the Shi’i faith. 

The following story quoted by Wolsley Haig also does not confirm that 
Ahmad was a Shi’a. He says, _ 


“The author of the Burhdn-i Ma‘asjr tells a story which indicatés 
Ahmad’s religious belief, Sayyid Nasir-al-din of Karbala visited his 
court and received from him, besides other valuable gifts, a large sum 
of money for the construction of an aqueduct to carry water into Kar- 
bala. As he was returning homewards, he passed through the camp of 
_ Shir Malik, one of the leading nobles of the kingdom and sister’s son 
to Ahmad. As the Sayyid did not salute Shir Malik with due ceremony, 
the latter caused him to be pulled from his horse. The Sayyid returned 
to court and complained of the indignity he had suffered. Ahmad Shah 
at once summoned Shir Malik and, to the horror of the courtiers, caused 
him to be trampled to death by an elephant, without even giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself. He remarked as the execution 
proceeded, “Thus only can insult to the descendants of the Prophet be 
suitably requited; and the protection of Islam is incumbent on all.’ 
It may be inferred from Ahmad’s gift to Karbala that he was already 


20 W. Haig, ‘The Religion of Ahmad Shah Bahmani’, 7RAS, 1924, p. 74. 
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Shi’ah, and though Sunnis respect Sayyids, it is improbable that a Sunni 
monarch would have carried his respect to such lengths as these.’’21 


Ahmad’s gifts to Karbala were not an innovation. Gifts to Karbala 
and Najaf had been made from the outset of the second Bahmani Sultan 
Muhammad’s reign. Wolsley Haig goes on to say: 


‘“Ahmad’s tomb at Bidar proves conclusively that he was a Shi’ah. 
The interior of the dome is decorated with inscriptions arranged in 
concentric circles, of which the innermost calls down blessings on 
Muhammad, his daughter Fathimah, and the Twelve Imams of the 
Shrah— Ali al-Murtada, Hasan, Husain, ’Ali Zain-al-’Abidin, Baqir, 
Muhammad Ja’far, Misa Kazim, ’Ali b. Musa al-Rida‘, Muhammad 
Taqi, ’Ali al-Naqi, Hasan al-’Askari, and Muhammad al-Mahdi. ‘The 
first three caliphs are nowhere mentioned in any inscription in the tomb. 
The second and third inscriptions, counting outwards, are lists of the 
names of holy men, the second of twenty-one and the third of twenty- 
four. Each begins with the name of Muhammad and ends with that 
of Shah Ni’mat-Allah, and they probably represent one the natural 
and the other the spiritual line of descent of Ni?mat-Allah from Muha- 
ammad.’’?? | 


Haran Khan Sherwani, however, does not attach the same importance 
to this decoration. According to him it exhibits only the “Sijic or perhaps 
- Shi’a influence par excellence. The interior was decorated under the 
supervision of the calligraphist Mughis of Shiraz, perhaps himself of Shi'a 
persuasion, who has inscribed the names of the apostle of Islam and the 
fourth Caliph ’Ali in a hundred ways and inserted the Shiite darid 
(blessings to the Prophet and his Al).??28 
The predominantly Shi’i decoration in the interior of Sultan Ahmad’s 
tomb and the absence of the names of the first three caliphs are very sig- 
nificant and unusual for a Sunni tomb. Nevertheless we should not forget 
that the names of the Imams are set in the scheme of the names of Shah 
Ni?matu‘llah Wali and his spiritual ancestors who had not declared 
themselves Shi’is. A treatise comprising the list of his spiritual ancestors 
was compiled by Shah Ni’matu‘llah Wali for the use of Sultan Ahmad and 
sent to him. The evidence, therefore, 1s inconclusive. More important, 
however, is the fact that the reign of Sultan Ahmad was sympathetic to 


21 Ibid., p. 78. 

22 Ibid., pp. 78-79. | 
93 The Bahmanis of the Deccan, pp. 190-91. 
24 Supra, p. 161. 
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those who openly or secretly professed Shi’ism which allowed the sect to 
consolidate its position. The Sultan’s patronage of scholars, sits, poets, 
statesmen and soldiers with Shi’i leanings, however, did not undermine 
his subjects’ affection for him.25 The Egyptian grammarian, Muhammad 
bin Abi Bakr bin ’Umar al-Makhzimi ad-Damamini, who visited the 
Deccan during Sultan Ahmad’s reign, was deeply impressed with his 
popularity. | 


Mahmud Gawan 

The Afagis, or immigrants, however, suffered a set-back during the reign 
of *Ala‘u‘d-Din Ahmad II (839-862/ 1436-1458) as a result of the Sultan’s 
ambivalence. In 850/1446-7 Maliku‘t Tujjar Khalaf Hasan Basri perished 
in the trap prepared for him by Shankar Rao Shirke, the Mahratta chief 
of Chakan. The Dakhinis thereupon convinced the Sultan that the Afagis 
were disloyal and obtained his consent to massacre them. A large number 
of innocent Sayyids were killed. When Ni’matu‘llah’s relations convinced 
the Sultan of Afagi innocence he killed the Dakhini leaders and restored 
the Afagis to their previous senior posts.?6 

His reign saw the arrival of Khwaja Imadu‘d-Din Mahmad Gawan, 
a remarkable statesman and the military genius of his days. Mahmid 
Gawan’s ancestors had held ministerial positions under the Kar-Kiya 
dynasty of Gilan.?”? Mahmid was born at Qawan in Gildan province. He 
obtained a very high education and gained practical administrative and 
military training under an uncle who was one of the Kings of Gilan’s minis- 
ters. Court intrigue and family rivalry, however, forced Mahmiad to become 
a merchant. He travelled to many countries and became enamoured of 
the company of sifis and ’ulama‘. He journeyed to the Deccan through 
Dabol* port partly to discover a new avenue for trade and partly to 
sharpen his own talents. He also intended to visit the Delhi siifis but Sultan 
*Ala‘u‘d-Din Ahmad was so deeply impressed with his versatility that 
he forced him to settle in Bidar. Mahmiid was already forty-three and his 
intellectual and military talents were in full bloom. The Sultan. commis- 
sioned him to suppress the rebellion by his son-in-law Jalal Khan in 
Telingana. The military pressure brought to bear upon Jalal, and Mahmiid 


25 The Bakmanis of the Deccan, pp. 211-12. 
26 Burhdn-i ma‘asir, pp. 81-84; Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, 1, pp. 233-35. 
27 =Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 408-12. According to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari the dynasty 
_ was Zaydiyya Shi'i. It was in 953/1546 that they were converted to Isna "Ashariyya 
Sh? ism. Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 411. 
28 A flourishing port from the fifteenth to the end of seventeenth century, at the mouth 
of Vashisthi river in the northern Konkan (modern Thana district) Longworth 


Dames (ed.) The book of Duarte Barbosa, 1918, p. 165. 
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Gawan’s diplomatic handling, left Jalal with no alternative but surrender. 
The Sultan was even more deeply impressed.”° 

In 362/1458, Ahmad died and his eldest son, ’Ala‘u'd-Din Humayun 
(862-865/1458-1461) ascended the throne. The contemporary historians 
condemn him as having a brutal nature,®° but Mahmiid Gawan who was 
made prime minister by him, was full of admiration and gratitude to his 
monarch. It was Mahmid Gawan’s help which enabled Humayun to 
overcome his younger brother Hasan, who was supported by Shah 
N?matu‘llah’s grandson; Mir Habibu‘llah. In the war between the two 
brothers Mir Habibu‘llah was killed on the battlefield and Hasan was 
imprisoned. He was killed subsequently with his supporters. Shortly © 
afterwards Humayin was also killed and a council of Regency ruled for 
his son Nizimu‘d-Din Ahmad III (865-867/1461-1463). His sudden death 
madé his brother, Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad III (867-887/1463-1482) 
a boy of nine or ten, the next king. Mir Muhibbu‘llah and Mir Sayyid 
Sharif, son of Sayyid Hanif escorted him to the throne.?! Within three 
years the council of regency was dissolved and Mahmid Gawan became 
the sole controller of the government. His administrative wisdom, military 
leadership, intellectual talents and astute statesmanship enhanced the 
prestige of the Deccan, not only in India, but throughout the Muslim 
eastern world. He farsightedly offered important positions to competent 
Dakhinis thus stabilising the balance of power between the Afagi and 
Dakhini mutually antagonistic groups. His wars on the Malwa frontier 
settled the boundary question permanently for the Bahmani sultanate. 
Berar was retained by the Deccan and Kherla given to Malwa. Raja- 
mundri was conquered. Mahmiid Gawan himself fought a series of wars 
on the western coastal plains, the Konkan and the Doab and subdued the 
region. His army consisted of Turks, Arabs and Kurds. In 876/1472, 
Goa, a protectorate of Vijayanagara was seized.22 The Bahmani kingdom 
under Mahmid extended from Khandesh in the north, along the line of 
the Tungabhadra in the south, Goa in the south-west and Orissa in the 
north-east. The existing four provinces* were divided into eight military 
commands and many checks and balances were introduced to maintain 
the Sultan’s control. 

Mahmiad Gawan achieved immortality through the college he built 
at Bidar. The surviving portion of its imposing structure suggests that he 


29 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, I. pp. 358-59. 

30 Ibid., pp. 339-47. 

31 Burhan-i ma‘asir, pp. 92-94. 

32 Khwaja’Imadu‘d-Din Mahmiid Gawan, Riydzu ‘l-insha‘, Hyderabad, 1948, pp. 122, 
163, 170, 181, 233, 238, 244, 249; Burhan-i ma‘asir, pp. 114-19. 

33 Ahsanabad Gulbarga, Dawlatabad, Berar and Bahmani Tilangana with Indur 
and Kaulas. . 
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was fully conversant with academic needs. He equipped it with a library, 
an observatory and astronomical instruments. He wrote letters to Nuaru‘d- 
Din ’Abdu‘r Rahman Jami (817-898/1414-1492),24 Muhammad bin As’ad 
Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani®* (830-908/1427-1 902-3) and other eminent scholars 
asking them to come to the Deccan and teach in his seminary. To Gawan 
eminent academics were the sine gua non of a college. Nevertheless he also 
wrote to Khwaja ’Ubaydu‘ll4h Ahrar (806-895/1404-1490), the greatest 
contemporary Naqshbandiyya sift, lamenting that the ink of the works 
of scholars and the “candle of their terminology” did not show the same 
light as was indispensable to the devotees. In the Deccan there was none 
who could dispel the darkness of heart from his inner light.36 

Acknowledging the receipt of the Sharh (commentary) Fusiisu‘l-hikam 
by Jami, Mahmid Gawan replied to Jami asking him to pray for the 
conquest of Sangameshwar (40 miles from Goa) which he was then besieg- 
ing. He wrote that no Muslim ruler had ever conquered that fort situated 
in a mountainous region and protected by a chain of small forts. He urged 
Jami to make his intended pilgrimage to Mecca through the Deccan in 
order that he could obtain guidance from his spiritual light.3? He assured 
him that a large number of seekers of knowledge were also awaiting his 
arrival in the Deccan. Thanking Jami for sending the Sharh Fusiisu‘l-hikam, 
Mahmiid concluded that its study had dispelled doubts on the Wahdat 
al- Wujiid (Unity of Being) in his mind.*8 In his letter to the famous scholar 
Dawwani, inviting him to visit the Deccan, Gawan assured him that 
arrangements were available in Bidar to teach science, and advanced _ 
courses and that there was no dearth of competent scholars to benefit from 
his teaching. Dawwani dedicated his Shawakal al-Nir, a commentary on 
the Miyakal al-Nir by Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi Maqtil (549-587/1154- 
1191), to Mahmiid Gawan.®? 

Gawan’s religion is difficult to determine. According to H. K. Sherwani 
he was “in all probability of a Shi’a persuasion”’. He enumerates the 
following facts in support of his theory: 

“IL. Shah Ni’matu‘llah Kirmani was of Shi’a persuasion. 

2. The tomb of Ahmad Shah Wali, in the reign of whose son the 
Khwaja arrived at Bidar, contains numerous medallions where 
Hazrat ’Ali’s name is intertwined with that of the Apostle of Islam, 
besides other indications of note, such as the names of the First 


34 Riyazu'l-insha‘, pp. 19-22, 152, 165, 207, 227, 252, 300, 365. 
35 Ibid., pp. 172-73. 
36 Ibid., pp. 23-27. 
37 Ibid., pp. 152-54. 
38 Ibid., pp. 155-56. 
39 Ibid., pp. 172-73. 
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Five, i. e. God, Muhammad, ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan, Husain, sacred 
above all others to the Shiva. 
3. Tam told that the Khwaja’s descendants who are living at Bidar 
-are Shi’as.’” 
According to Sherwani, the Khwaja’s Shi’i persuasion “can be gathered 
from the way he ended some of his letters. In Riyad, letters XXIII, 127 to 
>A midu‘l-Mulk and LXXXVII, 143 (to Alaf Khan) for instance, end with 
the Shi’a prayer ‘bi Muhammad wa Haider’ although several copies in the 
collection, such as in Asafiya end with the rhyming ‘wa Abu Bakr was 
(sic) >Umar’ added no doubt by the considerate Sunni scribe’’. 

None of these arguments marshalled by SherwAni in favour of the 
Khwaja’s Shi’ism are conclusive. The prayer “bt Muhammad wa Haider” 
is not essentially a Shi’i prayer ; the Sunnis also invoke the name of Haydar 
(Ali) and his descendants. Some letters in his Riyazu‘l-Insha‘ end with | 
the invocation to Prophet Muhammad and his exalted progeny; others 
invoke Prophet Muhammad and the progeny of Butil (Fatima), and 
a few, Agtab and Awtad. ‘The latter could have been interpolated 
by the Sunni scribes but the Shi’i scribes could also have inserted the 
names of the Imams in the copies they made. No copy in the Khwaja’s 
own hand survives. In his letter to the Sultan of Gilan, the Khwaja in- 
voked the famous sifis Junayd (d. 298/910) and Ma’rif Karkhi (d. 200/ 
815-16), in the body of the letter. Jami and Khwaja ’Ubaydu‘llah Ahrar, 
to whom he was deeply devoted, were Nagqshbandiyya siifis, which, 
like other s#fi orders, did not originate from >Ali but from Abu Bakr. 
Dawwani, whom Gawan invited to the Deccan, served both the Shi'i 
Qara Qoyanli and its rival Sunni Ag Qoyanli dynasties. Most probably 
Mahmid Gawan was a farsighted Shi. 3 

On the political level, Mahmiad Gawan tried to develop friendly rela- 
tions with the Ottoman Sultan Murad and Sultan Husayn Mirza Bayqara 
(873-911/ 1469-1506).41 He also wrote letters to the rulers of Egypt and 
Iran. In India he established friendly relations with Jaunpur in order 
to limit the territorial expansion of Malwa and gained Gujarat’s favour 
for the Bahmani sultanate. He was not interested in the Shri Qara Qoy- 
anli (782-873/1380-1468) dynasty of Iran nor in the dispute between 
Shaykh Safiu‘d-Din Ishaq of Ardabil’s descendants as to who should con- 
trol the region. The Khwaja was indifferent to Shi’i-Sunni conflicts. 
According to Firishta, he was a man of “pure faith” and “belief”’ ( pak 
din wa pak i’tiqad) and mentioned the names of Abii Bakr and “Umar with 
reverence and veneration.” 

40 Mahmid Gawan, pp. 199. 

41 Riydzu‘l-insha‘, pp. 198-204. 
42 Ibid., pp. 93-98, 205-7, 214-20. 
43 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, p. 359. 
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These remarks indicate that although Mahmiid Gawan wasa pious Shi’i, 
he also respected the first three successors to Prophet Muhammad. In a 
Sunni state a Shi’i could not survive by vilifying the first three caliphs, 
and Shi’is at the Bahmani court refrained from antagonising their Sunni 
neighbours. The patronage offered by Mahmid to foreigners enabled 
many gifted Shi’is to settle in the Deccan and pave the way for the develop- 
ment of Shi’ism there. 

The Dakhini faction however could not tolerate Mahmud Gawan. They 
believed that the Khwaja had emptied the treasury to give employment 
to his own men. The Khwaja replied that the treasury was full and only 
those who had made outstanding contributions in wartime were given 
rewards. After the conquest of Goa his enemies prevented the despatch 
of reinforcements in order to humiliate him even though it meant that 
the Muslim army there would be destroyed. The Khwaja continued to 
ignore their intrigues but their master-stroke brought about his ultimate 
downfall." 

Nizamu‘l-Mulk, who had been appointed commander of the new 
administrative centre Rajamundri by the Khwaja, was strongly dissatisfied 
with his new assignment. He considered it a truncated Telingana. 
Consequently he, and other Dakhini and Ethiopian leaders, bribed the 
-Khwaja’s secretary when he was dead drunk to affix his master’s seal to a 
blank sheet of paper. On this they wrote a letter, purportedly from the 
Khwaja to the Raja of Orissa, inviting him to invade the Bahmani kingdom. 
They showed this letter to the Sultan while Nizimu‘l-Mulk was present. 
The Sultan got enraged, ignored reason and Nizamu‘l-Mulk poured oil 
on the fire of his fury. The Khwaja was summoned and shown the letter. 
He admitted that the seal was his but insisted he had not written the 
letter. The Sultan made no further enquiries but ordered the Khwaja’s 
execution. Mahmiid Gawan died in 886/1481 at the age of seventy- 
three having served the Bahmani kingdom faithfully for thirty years. 
His death marked the end of the glory of the Bahmani empire. 

The Sultan’s subsequent careful investigations convinced him of the 
Khwaja’s innocence. No state revenue had been credited to the Khwaja’s 
personal account which he called the “treasury of the poor’, It contained 
only the profits from his commercial undertakings which used the Capital 
he had brought with him from Iran. He spent a very insignificant amount 
of these gains on his personal needs and distributed the remainder to the 
deserving and the poor. He also sent gifts and stipends to his overseas 
friends from these private transactions. After his death, his personal 
treasury was found to be practically empty. In his house there was no 
valuable furniture and the carpets were of a very poor quality. The 


44 Riyazu‘l-insha‘, pp. 183, 193-98, 256-61. 
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Khwaja himself slept on mats and his food was cooked in earthenware 
pots. There were, however, three thousand valuable manuscripts in his 
library but they had already been declared a public trust for the use of 
scholars.*5 

Malik Hasan Nizamu‘l-Mulk Bahri, the arch-intriguer succeeded the 
Khwaja as prime minister. One year later the Sultan died. During the 
reign of his son and successor, Shihabu‘d-Din Mahmid (887-924/1482- 
1518), the Bahmani kindgom disintegrated although four more nominal 
sultans succeeded him. The last Kalimu ‘lah finally moved to Ahmadnagar 
in 932/1526. 

Of the five dynasties that emerged from the break-up of the Bahmani 
kingdom, the ’Imad Shahi of Berar and the Barid Shahi of Bidar were 
only short-lived. They were Sunni. Fathu‘llah Khan, the founder of the 
Tmad Shahi dynasty, was descended from a family of Canarese Brahmins 
from Vijayanagara. He was captured by the Bahmanis during a war in 
827/1423. The commander, Khan-i Jahan, made him his bodyguard and 
promoted him rapidly. On Khwaja Mahmiid Gawan’s recommendation, 
Muhammad Shah gave Fathu‘llah Khan the title °°’ Imadu‘l-Mulk”. In 
877/1472-73, he assisted Mahmud GdAwan against the chief of Belgam and 
was rewarded with the governorship of Berar. After Mahmiid Gawan’s 
execution he became apprehensive about his own future and decided to 
act independently. He was not specifically associated with either the 
Dakhinis or the Afagis. Although he did not sever relations with the Bah- 
mani Sultan, he became independent in 890/1485. He was succeeded by 
his gon. In 982/1574 Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar annexed 
Berar to his kingdom.® | 

Another short-lived dynasty was that of the Barid Shahis. It was founded 
by Qasim Barid who was a Sunni Turko-Georgian slave. He had supported 
Malik Hasan Bahri, the opposition leader, in the conspiracy to overthrow 
Mahmid Gawan. Hasan made him the kotwal of Bidar after Mahmid 
Gawan’s death. After Malik Hasan Bahri was assassinated, he became 
Malik Naib (regent) and made the Bahmani sultans his puppets. 

After Qasim’s death in 910/1504, his son Amir Barid came to the throne 
and assumed supreme power in the Bahmanid capital. When Kalimu‘llah 
fled Bidar, Amir Barid became an. independent ruler, although the royal 
titles were not formally assumed until his son ’Ali Barid (950-987/ 1543-79) 
reigned. After ’Ali’s death the dynasty declined rapidly. In 1028/1629 
Bijapur annexed Bidar to the Adil Shahi kingdom.* | 

The three independent kingdoms which survived for a longer time were 


45 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, pp. 359-60. 
46 History of Medieval Deccan, I, p. 287. 
47 Ibid., 1, pp. 346-48. 
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Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda. It was in these territories that 
Sh?ism flourished. Since the founder of the Bijapur sultanate was the 
first to openly declare Shi’ism as the state religion, we discuss the develop- 
ments there initially. 


Bijapur . | 
The founder of the Bijapur dynasty, Yiasuf ’Adil Shah, was a Turk. 
According to Firishta he was the son of the Ottoman Sultan of Turkey, 
Murad IT. Murdad’s eldest son Muhammad IT (855-886/1451-1481) was 
determined to eliminate his younger brother Yasuf but Yasuf’s mother 
managed to send him out of Turkey with a merchant from Sawa. They 
travelled through Ardbil and then to Sawa where Yasuf stayed until he 
was sixteen. He then moved to Qum for a short visit and, journeying 
through Kashan, Isfahan and Shiraz, reached Dabol in 864/1459-60.48 
Firishta’s story is shrouded in myth and legend. Rafi’u‘d-Din Shirazt’s 
account seems to be more correct. According to him, Yasuf was a grandson 
of the governor of Sawa and moved to the Deccan via Baghdad. In both 
versions, Yusuf was educated and brought up in Sawa. N aturally he 
became devoted to the Sh?iholy shrine at Qum and to the shrine of Shaykh 

Safiu‘d-Din at Ardbil. 

In Bidar Mahmiid Gawan, considering Yisuf a promising young man, 
took him under his wing. By sheer dint of merit Yasuf became super- 
intendent of the royal horse (mir akhir). He soon resigned the position, 
however, to join NizAmu‘l-Mulk, the governor of Berar, who obtained 
the title Adil Khan, for him. When Nizamu‘l-Mulk was killed in the 
battle of Kherla, Yisuf took command and won the day. He returned 
to Bidar laden with booty and captured elephants.” 

In 877/1472 Mahmid Gawan made Yiasuf the governor of Dawlatabad. 

* After Mahmiid Gawan’s execution Yiisuf seized Bijapur and Belgam which 
had come directly under the Khwaja. Foreigners flocked to him in large 
numbers. The ground was cut from under Qasim Barid who wished to 
seize Bijapur. QAsim therefore suggested to the Raja of Vijayanagara 
and Bahadur Gilani, the governor of Goa and Konkan, that they should 
eliminate Yisuf’Adil Shah. Yasuf did not lose his equanimity. He declared 
that the holy spirits of the Impeccable Imams and the spirit of Shaykh 
Safi of Ardbil were his principal supporters and that he was sure of victory. 
He took a vow that after his success he would start reading the khutba in 
the name of the twelve Imams. 

Yasuf set out initially to lead his army against the ruler of Vijayanagara 


48 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, I, p. 3. | 
49 Raft’u'd-Din Shirazi, Tazkiratu‘l-mulak, B. M, ff. 24a-26b; Fuziani Astarabadi, 
Futihat-i ’Adil Shahi, British Museum Ms., ff. 7a-b. 
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but fell ill on the way to Raichur on the banks of the river Krishna. He 
remained in bed for two months. As soon as he recovered he distributed 
20,000 huns® to the ’ulama’ and Sayyids from Medina, Karbala and Najaf, 
who were with him in the camp. He gave another 20,000 huns to Khwaja 
*Abdu'llah of Hirat, who had accompanied him in the same boat to the 
Deccan, to build a mosque at Sawa and to dig a canal in the town. 

Yasuf succeeded in isolating Qasim Barid from his allies. In November 
1494 Bahadur was defeated and killed. Four years later Goa came under 
Yasuf’s control and he appointed >Aynu‘l-Mulk Kan’ani, an orthodox 
Sunni, as his representative there. By 1500 Gulbarga, Kalyani and other 
districts were firmly incorporated into his kingdom. In 908/1502-3 his 
state, consisting of Dabol and Goa on the eastern coast and Naldrug, 
Gulbarga and Kalyani in the east, had emerged.*! 

He now called a council of his leading Shri noblemen, such as Mirza 
Jahangir Qummi and Haydar Beg. Shi’i ’ulama‘, including Sayyid Ahmad 
Harawi and others were also invited. He stated that earlier the prophet 
Khizr had appeared to him in a vision and had urged that when he became 
king he should honour the Sayyids and the friends of the last of the prophets. 
He was also asked tostrengthen Isna ’AshariShiism. As well as this, when 
the invasion by the Raja of Vijayanagara and Bahadur Gilani had threa- 
tened his rule, he had taken a vow to promulgate the Shri faith. He, 
therefore, wished them to advise him as to whether the time was ripe to 
implement his vow. Some of those present approved of his intention but 
others were more cautious. They submitted that the kingdom’s founda- — 
tions were only newly laid, that Mahmiad Shah Bahmani, the lawful heir 
to the kingdom was still alive, that Malik Ahmad Nizamu‘l-Mulk Bahri 
and Fathu‘llah ?Imadu‘l-Mulk, the Barid Shahi rulers were pious Sunnis, 
and that most of the ’Adil Shahi military commanders were Hanafis. ‘They 
feared that the adoption of Shi’ism as the state religion would provoke an 
snsurrection too formidable to suppress. After considering the pros and 
cons of the problem, Yasuf ’Adil Shah stated that he had made his vow 
to God and that only He could help him in the matter of its fulfilment. 

Yiasuf’s decision was strengthened by the news that in 907/1501 Shah 
Ismail bin Haydar, the sixth Safawid Shaykh in line of descent from 
Shaykh Safiu‘d-Din Ishaq of Ardbil, had declared ShiVism as the state 
religion in Iran. 

Ona Friday of Zu‘lhijja 908/May-June 1503, Yusuf went to the Jam?’ 
mosque in the citadel of Bijapur. He ordered Naqib Khan, a venerable 
Sayyid from Mashhad, to add “I bear testimony that ’Ali is the friend of 
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God” to the azén and to recite the khutba in the name of the twelve Imams 
while deleting from it the names of the first three successors to Prophet 
Muhammad. Firishta goes on to say that although Yiisuf was the first 
ruler to promulgate Shi’ism in India as the state religion, he was very 
prudent and cautious. It was forbidden to abuse Prophet Muhammad’s 
companions either directly or indirectly. This policy blunted the fana- 
ticism of both the Sunnis and Shi’is in Bijapur. The ’ulama* of the Ja’fariyya 
sect (Isna *Ashariyya) and the Hanafi and Shafi’i scholars lived in “amity 
with each other like milk and sugar’? and had no acrimonious debates. 
In mosques and places of worship each adored God according to personal © 
belief and did not assert the superiority of either faith. The leading reli- 
gious leaders, mystics and holy men were all astonished at the moderation 
and considered it almost a miraculous achievement by the king. 

Firishta adds that an exceedingly wise Shi’i, Mawlana Ghiyads Kamal, 
an historian, a philosopher and a poet exercised a deep influence on the 
Sultan. In Shiraz Mawlana Ghiyds used to deliver eloquent lectures 
and recited elegant poetry. He sold drugs and also made prophe-| 
cies on the basis of astronomical works. The people of Fars Province 
in Iran were deeply devoted to him and faithfully followed his advice. 
Once Sultan Ibrahim ’Adil Shah asked him which was the best of all the 
various Islamic sects. He replied, “‘O Sultan, suppose a great king is 
seated in a palace with many gates leading to it, whichever one enters 
one sees the king. One is called upon to attain the ability to serve the Sultan 
and not to discuss the merits and demerits of the gates.”’ The Sultan again 
asked him to tell him the best religion or sect. The Mawlana replied that 
the best people of every religion and every faith followed the best religion 
and the best faith. The Sultan was so delighted with his reply that he 
rewarded the Mawlana liberally. 

After Yasuf ’Adil Shah’s promulgation of the Shi’i faith, alarge number 
of noblemen adhering to the maxim, ‘‘people follow their ruler’s faith”? 
became Shi’is. This annoyed some pious Sunnis such as Miyan Muham- 
mad,’Aynu‘l-Mulk, Dilawar Khan Habashiand Muhammad Khan Sistani. 
Yusuf Adil Shah tried to pacify them on the basis of the Qur‘anic injunc- 
tion, “Unto you, your religion, and unto me, my religion’’ but failed. 

"Aynu‘l-Mulk was not appeased, however. Consequently in 909/1503-4 
Yusuf’ Adil Shah deprived him of the supreme command of his army which 
he had assigned him in 1498, and gave him some minor igta@ instead. Yisuf 
wisely allowed his Sunni noblemen to call azan according to their own 
faith in their igé@’ and permitted Sunni practices to continue there.®2 


52 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, Il, pp. 10-1 1; Yazkiratu‘l-mulak, £f. 27b-32b; Basdtinu‘s-salatin, 
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_ The Sunni protest, however, did not subside. It provided a golden 
opportunity for the Dakhinis and Ethiopian Sunnis to overthrow Yisuf 
‘Adil Shah’s rule. It was also a heaven-sent chance for Qasim Barid to 
destroy the Bijapur kingdom. He became the champion of Sunni confe- 
deracy under Sultan Mahmad Bahmani. In turn Ahmad Nizam Shah 
enthusiastically supported Qasim Barid and, for reasons of expediency, 
Sultan Quli Qutbu‘l-Mulk, a Shri who had remained loyal to the Bahmani 
sultan, joined the confederacy against the newly established Sh7i king- 
dom. 

Yasuf avoided a pitched battle against the confederates and marched 
towards Bir in Ahmadnagar territory, burning and destroying the coun- 
tryside as he passed. Malik Ahmad Nizimu‘l-Mulk Bahri, enraged at this 
damage, joined Mahmiid Shah and the allies marched in pursuit of Yusuf. 
Plundering the environs of Dawlatabad, Yasuf penetrated as far as Berar. 
Fathu‘llah ’Imadu‘l-Mulk of Berar, who had not joined the confederacy, 
told Yasuf that the confederates wished to destroy Bijapur and Berar 
using religious grounds as a pretext. It was, therefore, advisable for him 
to repent his adoption of Shi’ism and, pretending to be alienated from him 
(?’Imadu‘l-Mulk), retire to Burhanpur. This would give him an opportunity 
to devise some plan in collaboration with Qutbu‘l-Mulk of Golkonda. 
Yusuf agreed. He sent orders to Bijapur to drop the names of the Imams 
from the khutba and resume the former khutba in the name of the first four 
successors to the Prophet. Then, pretending that he had quarrelled with 
°Tmadu‘l-Mulk, Yasuf left for Burhanpur. 

Tmadu‘l-Mulk now sent some relatives to Ahmad Nizamu‘l-Mulk and 
Qutbu‘l-Mulk and convinced them that the Barid Shahi ruler wished. to 
capture Bijapur on religious pretexts. He emphasised that although at 
present the Barid Shahi king held only a petty kingdom, his control over 
the Sultan and the Bahmani treasury if combined with ruling Byapur as 
well, would make it impossible for the other Dakhini rulers to survive. 
They would have no future. They (Imaédu‘l-Mulk, Nizamu‘l-Mulk and 
Qutbu‘l-Mulk) were soldiers and were not concerned with religious mat- 
ters in other kingdoms. On the Day of Judgement every one would 
be accountable for his own actions. Moreover, Yusuf had renounced the 
false Shi’i faith in his (’Imadu‘l-Mulk’s) presence and Shi’i practices had 
been abolished in Bijapur. The confederates should, therefore, return to 
their own kingdoms and avoid weakening themselves in warfare. The two 
rulers were convinced by ’Imadu‘l-Mulk’s wise counsels and left for their 
respective kingdoms at midnight. Qasim Barid was alarmed and urged 
‘Tmadu‘l-Mulk of Berar to assist him. The latter sent no reply for some days 
while he pressed Yusuf to return to Bijapur. On his way there, Yisuf joined 
Tmadu‘l-Mulk. Qasim Barid, realising the danger, fled to Bidar with the 
Bahmani Sultan, leaving their baggage behind. Then, bidding farewell 
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to “Imadu‘l-Mulk, Yiisuf returned to Bijapur after an absence of three 
months. | 

Once at Bijapur, Yasuf again resumed the recital of the khutha in the 
name of the twelve Imams and became a champion of the Shi’s faith. His 
Sunni nobles, however, were free to follow their own religion. Yusuf now 
sent Sayyid Ahmad Harawi to convey presents to Shah Isma’il Safawi 
congratulating him on his accession to the throne of Iran and informing 
him of the way he (Yisuf) had promulgated the khutba of the twelve Imams 
in the Deccan. He also assured the Shah of his own friendship to him.68 

Despite his brilliant victories, however, Yisuf ’Adil Shah was destined 
to see the Portuguese establish themselves on his western coast. It was on 
20 May 1498 that Vasco da Gama anchored off Calicut, having left Por- 
tugal in July 1497. In seven years the Portuguese obtained a firm hold 
over the Malabar coast. On 17 February 1510 Goa was seized by Albu- 
querque but Yusuf Adil Shah was able to recover it three months later. 
Soon after this victory Yisuf died and in November 1510 Goa was re- 
captured by the Portuguese. A mission from Shah Isma’il Safawi inviting 
Yusuf *Adil Shah to join him in a war against the Portuguese failed and 
Goa remained in their hands.°4 

Yusuf *Adil Shah’s reign made Bijapur a haven for the "ulamd‘, soldiers 
and artists from Iran, Turkey and Iraq. Shaykh Jalalu‘d-Din, nicknamed 
Shaykh Chanda, who was descended from the fourth Imam Zaynu‘l- 
*Abidin, was Yasuf’s mentor. The Shaykh’s descendants multiplied in large 
numbers in Bijapur but, according to Firishta, some of them adopted 
the Sunni faith.55 | : 

Sayyid Ahmad Harawi faithfully served both Yusuf ’Adil Shah and. 
his successors as sadr. His eloquence while he was at the Iranian court 
seems to have encouraged many Trani Shi’is to move to the Deccan. He 
stayed in Iran for some ten years. In 15 14, according to Ferria, the ambas- 
sador of Albuquerque from Goa, Harawi was living in the Deccan again. 
In 1523 he was sent to Ahmadnagar. Shah Tahir, who will be discussed 
at some length in the following pages®*, was one of Harawi’s friends. 

Isma’il ’Adil Shah (916-941 /1510-1534) succeeded his father Yusuf 
"Adil Shah, while he was still a child. Kamal Khan Dakhini, who was 
Yusuf’s prime minister and a brilliant general, became regent. As he was 
a Sunni, he re-introduced the names of the caliphs in the khutba and 
abolished Shi’i ceremonies. He made peace with the Portuguese and 
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cultivated friendly relations with the neighbouring kingdoms. He embarked 
upon strengthening his own Dakhini faction and left no stone unturned to 
strangle the foreigners, including declaring their igqta’ forfeit. His intrigues 
to overthrow the ’Adil Shahi dynasty and crown himself upset the Afagis. 
The ladies of the "Adil Shahi family, who were virtual prisoners in the 
citadel, were also alarmed. At the instigation of the queen mother and 
Ismail’s foster-aunt Dilshad Agha, who had come from Iran in the latter 
part of Yasuf’s reign, Ismiil’s foster-father, YasufTurk, assassinated Kamal 
Khan. He was subsequently cut to pieces by the palace attendants. Kamal 
Khan’s son, Safdar Khan, was too frightened to avenge his father’s death 
but his mother quickly re-organised the Dakhini soldiers and prepared 
Safdar Khan for war. On the royalist side, Dilshad Agh& encouraged her 
supporters by animated promises of reward. A fierce battle was fought 
and Safdar was killed. The Dakhinis fled for safety. The Afagi noblemen, 
who had left the court during Kamal’s regency, now returned. Dakhini 
and Ethiopian domination ended. Dilshad Agha, awarding Khusraw Lari, 
the valiant Afaqi leader the title Asad Khan, commissioned him to stream- 
line the administrative system devised by Vasuf Adil Shah. A newscheme 
for the recruitment of Afghans and Rajpats, provided they were not 
Dakhinis, was also ‘ntroduced. The Shi’i khutba and Shi’i ceremonies were 
restored. | 

Gulbarga, which Amir Barid had seized when allied with Kamal Khan, 
was also recovered. Following in the footsteps of his father, Qasim Barid, 
Amir Barid persuaded Muhammad Khan, Burhan Nizam Shah’s regent, 
and Qutbu‘l-Mulk to march against Bijapur under the banner of the puppet 
Bahmani king, Mahmid Shah. Their armies marched to the very gates 
of Bijapur but then Asad Khan drove them back. Mahmid Shah and his 
son Ahmad Shah were taken captive but Isma’il treated them with respect. 
At Mahmiid Shah’s request, Ismail celebrated with great pomp and show 
the wedding of his sister Bibi Sati who had been betrothed by his father to 
Ahmad Bahmani. The ceremony was held at the tomb of Khwaja Banda 
Nawaz Gisa Daraz in Gulbarga. The pride and bridegroom were sent 
with their party to Bidar. 

Isma’il’s resounding victory prompted Shah Ismail Safawi’s envoy, 
who had been detained by Qasim Barid at Bidar because of religious 
differences, to write asking Ismail to intercede for him. Ismail ’Adil 
agreed and the envoy left Bidar. He was given a royal welcome by Isma’il 
>Adil Shah and escorted to Dabol on his way to Iran. Shah Isma’il was 
deeply moved by these gestures and sent one of his favourites, Ibrahim 
Beg Turkom4n, as his ambassador with valuable presents to Tsma’il "Adil 
Shah’s court. Shah Isma’sl addressed Isma’il Adil Shah with very grand 
royal titles in his letter. The recipient was so pleased with this flattering 
acknowledgement of his sovereignty by the Shah that he remarked 
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it heralded the advent of royalty to his family. The capital was plunged 
into festivity and carnival to welcome Ibrahim Beg. Imitating the ambas- 
sador’s dress, orders were given that the Shit soldiers in the ’Adil Shahi 
army should put on a red crown of twelve tark (prongs). Any Shi’ who 
failed to wear this crown was to be ostracised and fined twelve lambs. 
Prayers for Shah Isma’4l Safawi’s prosperity were added to the khutha. | 

The intrepid and loyal general Azad Khan made Ismail victorious 
against Amir Barid. Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar was also unable 
to undermine Ism4’jl’s strength. Both eventually made alliances with 
Isma’il, who promised Burhan to remain neutral during his war against 
Berar. This was an act of gross ingratitude, for Berar had always been 
friendly to Bijapur. Freed from war against Bidar and Ahmadnagar, 
Isma’il marched against the Shi’i state of Golkonda but died in 941 /1534, 
without achieving his objective.5? 

He was, according to his will, siicceeded by his eldest son Malli Khan. 
Asad Khan could not tolerate Malli’s profligacy and retired to his gta” 
at Belgam. Malli’s grandmother was also disgusted by him and gubse- 
quently, with Asad Khan’s approval, he was blinded, and died in prison. 

His brother Ibrahim (941-965/ 1534-1558) then fifteen years old, succee- 
ded him. After Burhan Nizam Shah’s conversion to Shi’ism under Shah 
Tahir’s influence, Ibrahim embraced Sunni-ism. He ordered the abolition 

_ of Shi’'i practices and restored the Hanafi faith. The names of the twelve 
Imams in the khutba were replaced by those of the four successors to the 
Prophet. No soldier was allowed to wear the crown of twelve tark. All 
the Afaqi noblemen, with the exception of Rimi Khan, Kildi Agha and 
Shuja’at Khan were dismissed and Dakhinis and Ethiopians were appointed 
in their place. Of the 3,000 foreigners in the ‘Adil Shahi household, only 
400 were retained. The rest were dismissed. Hindawi (a mixture of 
Deccani and Mahratti) was made the official language in place of Persian. 

In 1543 Burhan Niz4m Shah of Ahmadnagar, Jamshid QOutbu‘l-Mulk 
of Golkonda and Ramaraja [the Vijayanagara dictator who ruled on 
behalf of his king Sadashiva (1542-1572)], entered into a conspiracy to 
attack Bijapur. At the suggestion of Asad Khan, Ibrahim placated 
Ahmadnagar by surrendering Sholapur and formed an alliance with 
Ramaraja. Jamshid of Golkonda was now isolated and easily defeated. 
No territorial gains were made. Ibrahim, however, soon fell out with 
Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and was defeated by him in three 
successive battles. He became suspicious of his commanders and so wan- 
tonly murdered many of them. Asad Khan retired to Belgam to avoid his 
master’s brutality. Although his Sunni ruler no longer trusted him, Asad 
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Khan repulsed Burhan’s overtures and remained loyal to Ibrahim until 
he died. Burhan subsequently made an alliance with Ramaraja and, on 
93 October 1549, they inflicted a crushing defeat on Ibrahim, seizing 
Kalyani. Then Burhan made a final formidable bid to capture Bijapur 
but his death on 30 December 1553 saved the citadel from destruction. 
Ibrahim was not destined to enjoy the respite he gained and died in 965/ 
1558, after being confined to bed for several months.®8 Although Ibrahim 
reigned for twelve years he was unable to uproot Shi’ism from his own 
family let alone eradicate it from the kingdom. 

[brahim’s son ’Ali Adil, who from his early childhood possessed. a unique 
and ready wit, was tutored by a learned Shi’'i, Khwaja *Inayatu‘llah Shirazi. 
One day in ’Ali’s presence, his father thanked God for giving him the 
strength to renounce the heretical faith of his father and grandfather and 
abolish Shi’i customs, and to embrace the true faith of Imam-i A’zam Abt 
Hanifa. ’Ali Adil Shah, unable to restrain himself, remarked sarcastically 
that as His Majesty had thought it proper to renounce his ancestral faith, 
it was incumbent upon all sons to follow his example. Ibrahim, flying in 
a rage, asked ’Ali which sect he followed. ’Ali replied that at present he 
followed his father’s faith but thereafter only God knew. Ibrahim was 
convinced that ’Ali was a Shi’i. Blaming his teacher, Khwaja *Inayat- 
w‘llah Shirazi, he had him executed in accordance with the faiwa of the 

Sunni ?ulama’. The Prince’s new teacher was Fathu‘llah Shirazi, nicknamed 
“Tyjjar’ (not Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi). Although Fathu‘llah proclaimed 
himself a Sunni for reasons of expediency he was also secretly a Shii. 
Fathu‘llah loved "Ali "Adil dearly and tutored him assiduously. 

Soon after this, some of Ibrahim’s proteges conspired with Burhan 
Nizam Shah to poison the Sultan through an officer in the royal kitchen. 
They intended to raise Ibrahim’s brother ’Abdu‘llah to the throne and to 
restore the names of the Imams to the khutba. The head of the kitchen 
establishment, however, happened to be a staunch Sunni. He divulged 
the plot to Ibrahim who had all the conspirators executed. ’Abdu‘llah 
fled to Goa. ’Ali and his tutor were sent to the Mirch fortress and placed 
under the strict control of its commander, Sikandar Khan. A ban was 
placed on his contact with Shi’is. Fortunately for Ali, Sikandar Khan and 
his son-in-law, Kamil Khan Dakhini, were also Shi'is although they were 
[brahim’s proteges. They served ’Ali most obediently. When Ibrahim fell 
seriously ill, he was told that ’Ali had called the Shi’i azaén as had Kamil 
Khan Dakhini. This appalling news prompted him to pass-over °Ali and 
nominate his younger son, Prince Tahmasp, as his successor. To his horror 
he learned that Tahmasp was a far more zealous Shi’i than his brother. 
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He was caught in an impasse. Ibrahim could not reconcile himself to 
nominate a Shii successor. Consequently Tahmasp was imprisoned in 
Belgam fort and the succession question was left to God’s will. When 
Ibrahim was dying, Muhammad Kishwar Khan, governor of Hookery, 
Belgam and Raybagh marched towards Mirch and warned Sikandar Khan 
that a section of the nobility might support T'ahmasp’s accession. In 
consultation with Kishwar, therefore, Sikandar Khan had ’Ali escorted 
with royal insignia, by his son-in-law, to the outside of the fort. When the 
news of [brahim’s death was received, Kishwar was appointed commander- 
in-chief. People from all over the kingdom, including I[brahim’s troops, 
flocked round ’Ali Adil Shah (965-988/1558-1580), and he was crowned 
king in a garden near Bijapur. The khutba was read in the names of the 
twelve Imams and “Ali is Allah’s friend”? was added to the azan. A 
number of Jranis were recruited to loudly devote “themselves to their 

_ duties” of calling Shi’i invocations in mosques, streets, bazaars and “at 
the time of public audience”. The Sultan, out of respect for the Sayyids, 
‘ulama* and other learned men, granted them stipends. He had himself 
studied Kafiyya,®® Mutawassit® and books on kalam, logic and hikmat. The 
Sultan was expert in calligraphy. By temperament he was a dervish and 
a mystic. He signed his name on the specimens of his handwriting as 
“°Ali Safi Qalandar’’. 

Ali "Adil Shah made an alliance with Ramaraja of Vijayanagara to 
regain Kalyani and Sholapur from Husayn Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda was also drawn into the confederacy. 
Before long, however, the predominantly Shi’a foreign leaders in the three 
Muslim kingdoms had convinced their rulers that their rivalries had 
undermined their progress to Vijayanagara’s advantage. Muhammad 
Kishwar Khan, Mustafa Khan Ardistani from Golkonda, Qasim Beg 
Hakim Tabrizi and Mulla ’Inayatu‘llah Qa’ini of Ahmadnagar (all being 
Shi’is) played a prominent role in ironing out differences. It was agreed 
that Husayn Nizam Shah should marry his daughter, Chand Bibi Sultan, 
to ’Ali ’Adil Shah and Sholapur, whose possession had caused endless 
bloodshed, should be handed over to Bijapur as Chand Bibi’s dowry. 
‘Ali’s sister should be given in marriage to Husayn’s son, Murtaza. On a 
fixed date, nuptial rejoicings and festivities were held at Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar respectively. ’Ali Barid Shah of Bidar also agreed to join 
the confederacy of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda against Vijaya- 
nagara. On 23 January 1565 a decisive battle was fought between the 
confederate sultans and Vijayanagara at Banihatti, near Talikota on the 
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southern side of the river Krishna. The Vijayanagara army was badly 
defeated and its military strength shattered. Ramaraja was killed. In 
983/1575-76, Akbar sent *Aynu‘l-Mulk Shirazi to the Bijapur court to 
impress upon ’Ali Adil Shah the prudence of submission to Akbar. The 
Sultan responded by sending Rashidu‘l-Mulk with a petition to Akbar. 
Rashid returned to Bijapur with Akbar’s envoy, Hakim ’Ali Gilani, but, 
before ’Ali “Adil Shah could bid him farewell, he himself was murdered in 
9883/1580. ’Ali "Adil Shah erected considerable number of monuments. 
Besides forts and Jami’ mosques in 976/1568-69 he built Bagh-2 Duwazdah 
Imam (The garden of twelve Imams) and in 981 1573-74 he laid the Bagh-1 
Fadak (Fadak garden).* 

The rise of ShVism during ’Ali Adil Shah’s reign resulted mainly from 
the immigration of scholars trained by Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Shirazi and 
his pupil Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi. The most outstanding among Shah 
Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s disciples was Ghiyasu‘d-Din Shirazi known as Afzal 
Khan Shirazi. His father had held important positions under the governors 
of Fars province in Iran but he died when Afzal Khan was only eight years 
old. Afzal Khan studied assiduously under Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi and 
two years of his teaching made Afzal Khan a very learned man. The 
administrative crisis in Shiraz prompted him to move with some students 
to Bijapur where he arrived during ’Ali “Adil Shah’s reign. There he 
founded his own school. The students who had migrated with him and the 
local scholars who thronged his school made him very famous. Ali *Adil 
Shah also became interested in Afzal Khan and he offered him a position 
at court. He received rapid promotions and in a short time became Mir 
Fumla and Wakilu‘s-Saltanat. He invited a number of eminent scholars 
and °ulama‘ from Iran to help him re-organise the administration, although 
experienced senior ministers, such as Mustafa Khan Ardistani and Kamil 
Khan, retained their positions. The ministry of sar-khail, which controlled 
the military and revenue, was given to Shaykh Salim. He came from 
Najaf and had received his higher education at Shiraz. An eloquent poet 
Latif Khan Nasa‘i, whose nom-de-plume was “Wasli”, became the 
accountant general. The general administration was placed under the 
control of a Sayyid from Lar, Haydar Khan by name. Shaykh Niru‘d- 
Din Muhammad Lari was made the master of ceremonies at court. Afzal 
Khan appointed his own cousin Rafi’u‘d-Din Shirazi as the Khan Salar 
or the Chashni«gir, who controlled the palace treasury. At Afzal Khan’s 
request, ’Ali "Adil Shah sent huge sums of money to his teacher Shah 
Fathu‘llah Shirazi inviting him also to move to the Deccan. The Shah 
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_ accepted and arrived with a number of leading scholars. Among them was 


Khwaja Sa’du‘d-Din who, in the reign of ’Ali *Adil’s nephew and succes- 
sor Ibrahim (988-1037/1580-1627), rose to become prime minister.© 

When he ascended the throne, Ibrahim, son of Tahmasp, was only 
nine years old. His aunt Chand Bibi became his guardian but Kamil Khan, 
who was originally in the Nizam Shahi service, became regent. Kamil 
Khan was an arrogant man. He was also a poor administrator who squan- 
dered the royal treasury. Chand Bibi persuaded Kishwar Khan, the son 
of Kamal Kishwar Khan of Isma’il’s reign, to seize power and become 
regent. He defeated Kamil Khan who was killed in June 1580. Kishwar 
Khan’s administration, however, commenced with several candidates 
quarrelling over the post of wakil. 

Meantime Afzal Khan had retired from politics but Kishwar Khan 
forced him to return and help him maintain peace as he had been his 
teacher. The Dakhinis and Habashis (Ethiopians) became Kishwar Khin’s 
principal opponents although some Afagis also joined them. Their main 
aim was to send Ibrahim and his mother to Mecca, to have Afzal Khan 
blinded or killed, to have Shah Fathu‘llah imprisoned and to order Rafi’u- 
‘d-Din Shirazi to submit full treasury accounts. The long list of their 
demands consisted of similar unreasonable items. Kishwar Khan ordered 
Afzal Khan to fight this rebel faction and he defeated them at the Qutb 
Shahi borders. . 

The civil war in Bijapur prompted Murtaza Nizam Shah, Qutb Shah 
and the Raja of Vijayanagara to declare war on Bijapur. Kishwar Khan 
sent Afzal Khan to defend the country. Afzal Khan first defeated the 
Qutb Shahi army and then obtained victory over the Nizam Shahi forces. 
These two victories encouraged Kishwar Khan to take sole control of the 
government. Kishwar’s intrigues alarmed the nobles, however, and their 
representations to Chand Bibi persuaded her to replace Kishwar Khan 
with Mustafa Khan Ardistani, governor of Bankapur. Mustafa Khan 


_ was a Sayyid from Ardistan, near Isfahan. He had moved to Golkonda 


during Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s reign (957-988/ 1550-1580) and had been 
made prime minister. Soon, however, Qutb Shah grew envious of his 
competence and sent him as a special plenipotentiary to the Nizam Shahi 
ruler. After discharging his duties satisfactorily, he went to Bijapur. ’°Alj 
"Adil Shah was extremely pleased with Ardistani’s abilities and made him 
a very senior minister. He played an important role in the victory of 
Banihatti and was a farsighted administrator. N aturally his move to the 
capital from Bankapur was a threat to Kishwar’s Supremacy. Kishwar 


Khan, therefore, had Mustafa assassinated. This was an irreparable loss 
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to both the Bijapur kingdom and the Shi’is in the Deccan. Kishwar then 
imprisoned Chand Bibi in Satara fort.® 

Kishwar’s atrocities shocked the people of Bijapur and in October 1580, 
he also met his doom. The Habashi leader, Ikhlas Khan forced him to _ 
flee from Bijapur and to seek shelter first at Ahmadnagar and then in 
Golkonda where he was killed. : 

[khlas Khan now became regent. He released Chand Bibi but rejected 
her orders to make Afzal Khan prime minister in order to balance the 
two irreconcilable factions. Instead his supporters imprisoned Afzal Khan 
and Rafi’u‘d-Din Shirazi. Afzal Khan was hacked to pieces and his dead 
body left on the road. On the third day it was buried by Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
disciples. Afzal Khan met his tragic end on 988/1580-81. Rafi u‘d-Din 
was left alone.®4 

The Habashi leaders accepted Chand Bibi’s suggestion that Shah 
Abu‘l Hasan, one of Shah Tahir’s sons, should be made prime minister. 
Ikhlas’ supporter Dilawar Khan Habashi marched against the Qutb 
Shahi army which had penetrated into Bijapur and pushed it back to 
its own boundaries. Nevertheless, Dilawar did not approve of Ikhlas’ 
collaboration with Shah Abu‘l-Hasan and he imprisoned and blinded 
Ikhlas. Abu‘l-Hasan was also killed. Dilawar Khan also imprisoned his 
collaborator, Hamid Khan. This wanton destruction of both the Shri and 

/ Sunni leaders made Dilawar Khan dictator of Bijapur. He ruled indepen- 
dently for eight years until he was overthrown by ’Ali’ Adil Shah’s successor 
Ibrahim ’Adil Shah IT (988-1037/ 1580-1627) in May 1590.® 

Dilawar Khan made Sunni-ism the state religion. The names of the 

twelve Imams were replaced by those of the first four caliphs. He expelled 

the Afaqis. Akbar came to Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s rescue and he was escorted 
with honour to the imperial court at Fathpur Sikri, reaching there in July 
1582. His disciples seem to have wended their own separate ways. In 
994/1586 Kamalu‘d-Din bin Fakhru‘d-Din Jahrami translated ibn Hajar 
Haysami’s (d. 974/1567) polemical work a‘s-Saw@ iqu'l-muhriqa from 
Arabic into Persian at Dilawar’s instance. ‘The Persian translation, which 
was given the title Burhan- ati’, was designed to popularise the superiority 
of the first three caliphs, particularly that of Abi Bakr. It spiritedly refuted 
the Shi’i condemnation of them. 

Dilawar Khan paid due attention to making Ibrahim an orthodox 
Sunni. He saw to it that his own four sons were on intimate terms with 

the young Sultan. Ibrahim was married to Malika-i Jahan Chand Sultan, 
the daughter of the Shii, Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda, only for 
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reasons of political alliance. When Ibrahim ascended the throne his own 
religious convictions were unknown. Some believed that he was a Sunni, 
others thought that, like his father Shah Tahmasp and uncle ’Ali ’Adil 
Shah, he must be a Shi’i. A majority of Sunnis therefore, for reasons of 
expediency, declared themselves Shi’as and the azan of mid-day prayer was 


called according to Shi’i rules. Ibrahim was annoyed and ordered that — 


those responsible be imprisoned. When he learnt the truth, however, he 
pardoned them and contemptuously referred to them as “Shi’is subject to 
expediency” (Shiiyan-i maslihati).® | 

Ibrahim was a shrewd statesman. The growing Mughal threat to the 
Deccan made him conscious of the necessity to change sides. He could 
not be a silent spectator to the Mughal annexation of Ahmadnagar, but 
he was not strong enough to fight Akbar. In 1604, therefore, he married 
his daughter to Akbar’s son, Prince Daniy4l and declared to Akbar’s envoy 
that he too was a disciple (murid) of Akbar. He took the shast from the 
turban of Akbar’s envoy Asad Beg and hung it on his own head-dress.6? 


_ After Akbar’s death, Ibrahim sent the historian Firishta to Jahangir’s 


court to offer his condolences and congratulate J ahangir on his accession 
to the throne. Jahangir’s aggressive postures and his obvious intention to 
mount fresh invasions over the Deccan kingdoms, alarmed their rulers. 
They wrote letters asking Shah ’Abbas Safawiof Iran to intervene and save 
them from annihilation. [brahim sent a letter through Mir Khalilu‘llah, 
a former calligraphist at Shah ’Abbas’ court, requesting the Shah to invade 
Qandahar with a view to diverting Jahangir’s attention to his own defence. 
In 1022-23/1612 Ibrahim wrote: 


“This petition is from the ancient slave steadfast on the path of servitude, 
Ibrahim, to His Exalted Majesty, World Conqueror, through Mir 
Khalilu‘llah the calligraphist. 


As the Divine scribe has written the obedience to that exalted house 
(the Safawid) on the pages of the destiny of the ancestors of these slaves 
(the Deccan rulers), they have always held fast to the friendship of that 
house (the Safawids). 


Like Iraq, Fars, Khurasan and Azarbayjan, Deccan is also a part of 
the (Safawid) empire. The names of the (Safawid Emperors) have 
adorned, are at present adorning and will in future adorn, the pulpits 
of this territory. Our ancestors, like other commanders and princes, 
have been appointed (by the Iranian rulers) to defend the (Deccan) 
territories by the Safawid Emperors. They have discharged their duties 
of servitude according to their competence. F ollowing the traditions of 
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our ancestors which are the source of our honour and exaltation, we 
have also made obedience and service to the Safawid house imperative 
for us like the payment of khums. We are steadfast in wholeheartedly 
defending this kingdom which we consider a loan from the (Safawid 
Emperors) and we shall allow no slackness on our part in defending it. 
Recently the ruler of Agra and Lahore has died and his son has succeed- 
ed him. He has repeatedly summoned our representatives to his court 
and has urged them to inform us that we should send our envoys to 
condole with him and to congratulate him on his accession. We have 
replied that His Exalted Majesty (Shah ’Abbas) is the lord of the terri- 
tories of the Deccan and we are merely managers and governors. Since 
an envoy has already been sent by His Exalted Majesty for the same 
purpose, it was improper and wrong on our part to send our envoys 
(to the Mughal court). We have requested him (Akbar’s successor) 
to wait until orders for our guidance were received from His Majesty 
(Shah ’Abbas).’6 


Repeatedly asserting that the Deccan was an Iranian province, Ibrahim 
strove to arouse Shah ’Abbias’ religious and political jealousy. He also 
added that Jahangir had honourably received a “miserable Ottoman Turk” 
who claimed to be an envoy from the “inauspicious Turk” (Riimiyya-t 
shiimiyya). Tbrahim’s letter suggested that it was an opportune moment 
to despatch an army of valiant Iranians against Qandahar. The zamindars 
of that region and two to three hundred thousand Afghan warriors would 
join the Iranian army, for the Afghans anxiously awaited an opportunity 
to declare war against the Mughals and had recently defeated (Jahangir) 
who had gone to Kabul and forced him to retreat to Lahore. Ina moment 
the Iranian army would seize vast treasures and jewels some of which 
would be suitable for preservation in His Exalted Majesty’s treasury. 
Shah ’Abbas, however, did not mount an invasion of Iran nor exhibit 
any temper. Rather he very humbly interceded on the Deccan rulers’ 
behalf requesting Jahangir to forgive their faults as a.mark of favour to 
him and to open the doors of mercy on them. The Shah offered to become 
guarantor for Ibrahim’s good behaviour and assured Jahangir he would 
reprimand Ibrahim for his faults. Jahangir postponed the Deccan invasion 
partly because of his inability to mount one and partly to please Shah 
> Abbas.® | | 
Ibrahim ’Adil Shah’s assurances to the Shah that he followed his ances- 
tors’ policy and recited the khutba in the Shah’s name were palpably wrong. 
He also incorrectly informed Shah ’Abbas that he had not sent an embassy 
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to congratulate Jahangir. His assurances of devotion to the Shah’s faith 
were totally untrue as well. Nevertheless [brahim was not a Sunni puri- 
tanist. Music was the very breath of his life. Around 1004/1595-96, draw- 
ing upon Hindu mythology, he wrote a masterpiece on the Ragas and 
Raginis in mixed Hindi and Dakhini and gave it the title “Nine Sentiments” 
(Nava Rasa). It is not surprising that his musical performances were 
preceded by the worship of Saraswati, the Hindu goddess of learning. 
Indeed, the Sultan’s contemporaries believed that he had become a Hindu. 
In 1000/1591-92, Shah Sibghatu‘llah Husayni, a disciple of Shaykh 
Wajihu‘d-Din of Gujarat,®® who had settled in Medina, arrived in Bijapur. 
He was shocked to find liquor shops in the capital and refused to offer 
congregational prayers on the ground that they were not imperative in 
an heretical town. He urged Ibrahim to repent his heretical beliefs. The 
Sultan replied that his principal motive was to preserve his sweet musical 
voice; or else he was in his heart a true Muslim. Sibghatu‘llah was not 
satisfied. He demanded that the sale of liquor be prohibited, that pros- 
titutes be forced to marry and that ShVis should not be appointed to high 
positions and as governors. 

The Sultan consulted his prime minister who happened to be a Shi’i. 
He replied that the Shaykh’s demands were reasonable but their imple- 
mentation would destroy the kingdom’s splendour. At his suggestion, 
the Sultan persuaded the Shaykh to leave for Medina and provided him 
with a huge amount of money for his expenses.7° 

Ibrahim reversed Dilawar’s policy of making Bijapur a puritanically 
Sunni kingdom. Many Shi’is and foreigners obtained high positions there. 
One of the more noteworthy was Khwaja Sa’du‘d-Din "Inayatu ‘lah 
entitled Shah Nawaz Khan, who was the patron of the historian Muham- 
mad Qasim Hindi Shah Firishta. The Khwaja had studied hikmat and 
mathematics under Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi. He was considered the most 
outstanding student in Shiraz. When °Ali ’Adil Shah invited Shah Fathu- 
‘llah to move from Shiraz to Bijapur, Khwaja Sa’du‘d-Din accompanied 
him along with the Shah’s other students. After travelling through Bijapur 
and other important cities of India such as Burhanpur, Mandu, Ujjain, 
Agra, Delhi and Lahore, Sa’du‘d-Din returned to Shiraz with. rare gifts 
from India. Some time later he left on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 
In Iraq he visited the holy shrines of the Imams in Baghdad, Samarra, 
Karbala and Najaf. He then went to Mecca and visited Medina. After 
returning to Shiraz, he left for India again in 997/1588-89 with the poet 
Mulla Shikebi and Khwaja ‘Inayatu‘llah Ardistani entitled Sa’d. He 
arrived in Bijapur the following year and was taken into his service by the 
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Sultan. After Dilawar Khan was deposed as regent, the Khwaja became 
Sultan [brahim’s favourite. In 1000/1591 he was sent as an ambassador 
to the court of Burhan Shah of Ahmadnagar. His success there prompted 
[brahim to send him to the Qutb Shahicourt at Hyderabad. Shah Nawaz’s 
service in suppressing Prince Isma’il bin Tahmasp’s rebellion made him 
indispensable to Ibrahim. He recruited gifted men into Ibrahim’s service 
and terminated the employment of disloyal and undesirable officers. In. 
1003/1594-95 the Sultan made Shah Nawaz his finance minister (jumlatu‘l- 
mulk) which made him head of the administration. Although Ibrahim’s 
written Persian was poor, Shah Naw4z’s tuition made him adept in con- 
versation. The Sultan, who had already bestowed the title “Shah Nawaz 
Khan” on him, recognised his services by bestowing on him the title 
’Inayat Khan.™ : 
- Shah Nawaz was a competent engineer. In 1008/1599-1600, he was 
ordered to construct a town to be called Nawraspur, three kilometers west 
of Bijapur, to cater to the Sultan’s romantic and musical taste. He collected 
the best engineers, architects, decorators, stone-cutters, carpenters and 
designers with a sound knowledge of mathematics, from different places. 
They helped him plan the unique town which comprised superbly designed 
palaces, bazaars, arcades, shops, inns, suburbs and roads. Eight thousand 
men were employed to build the royal apartments alone. Shah Nawaz, 
the nobles, merchants and other rich men also personally employed a 
large number of architects, engineers and labourers. They vied with one 
another in erecting lofty mansions of elegance and beauty. Shah Nawaz 
Khan’s efforts were crowned with success and in a short time a well-planned 
town was constructed. The site was dominated by the King’s lofty mansion 
with luxurious decoration and gilding. The palace was surrounded by a 
vast open field bordered by guardrooms and kitchens. The ladies’ mansions 
were built at the back of the palace. A broad road running from the royal 
palace connected it to Bijapur. On both sides of the road double-storeyed 
shops and arcades were built. ‘The building spiral continued until 1034] 
1624 when Malik Ambar’s invasion of Bijapur destroyed a large part of 
Nawraspur. The engineers and architects collected by Shah Nawaz con- 
tributed to the refinement in the design of the mosques and tombs built 
both during Ibrahim’s reign and that of his successors.”? 

The Mihtar Mahal (c. 1620) group of monuments known as “Ibrahim 
Rawza”’ (1626-27) and the majestic Gol-Gumb ad (the tomb of Muhammad 
Adil Shah) are some of the many inspiring memorials to Bijapiri archi- 
tects. The presence of such master-builders is a tribute to Shah Nawaz 
Khan’s judgement. | 
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Towards the end of Ibrahim’s reign, Shah Nawaz died and the Sultan 
gave his son-in-law, Dayanatu‘l-Mulk Shirazi, the title “Shah Nawaz 
Khan”. The latter was also a competent administrator and played a vital 
role in the selection of Ibrahim’s successor.73 

Rafi’u‘d-Din Shirazi, who outlived the Habashi outrages, became 
Shah Nawaz’s favourite. In Ibrahim’s reign he held many important 
positions. He also wrote a history of Bijapur entitled the Lazkiratu‘l-muliik. 

The famous poet Niru‘d-Din Zuhiri was also a Shi'i. He was born at 
Qa‘in near Nishapir in c. 944/1537-38. After completing his education 
in the educational centres near Qa‘in and Tarshiz he arrived in Shiraz 
in c. 980/1572-73. Zuhiri’s taste in history, painting and fine arts was 
sharpened by contact with the historian and artist, Dervish Husayn. 
Both Dervish Husayn and Zuhiri were short of funds but Zuhiri supple- 
mented his meagre income by copying books. Zuhiri’s poetic sensitivity 
and erudition were considerably enhanced by the competition from 
the leading Persian poets and the company of the Shirazi ’ulama‘.74 
In 988/1580 he moved to Ahmadnagar. There Murtaza Nizim Shah and 
Burhan Nizam Shah ITI became his patrons and he wrote very elegant 
qasidas and ghazals. In c. 1000/1591-92 he was liberally rewarded by 
Burhan Nizam Shah for writing a Saginama praising the Sultan. Not only 
did Zuhiri write odes honouring Burhdn’s ministers and noblemen, he 
also composed odes in praise of the Mughal nobles, such as the Khin-i- 
Khanan, Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi, Mirza ’Aziz Koka and others. Sometime 
before 1591 Zuhiri made a pilgrimage to Mecca and recounted many 
interesting anecdotes about the sectarian bigotry prevailing there. Zuhiri 
was a deeply religious man, a devout Shi’i and an admirer of the Imams 
but he was not a fanatic. 

In 1591 Akbar sent his poet Fayzi to the courts of Khandesh and Ahmad- 
nagar. He and Zuhiri became fast friends but Fayzi was unable to per- 
suade Zuhiri to join Akbar’s court. In 1593, Fayzi left Ahmadnagar, 
having completed his mission. Both, however, remained life-long admirers 
of each other and subsequently Zuhiri sent a collection of his works to 
Fayzi. This possibly contained his early poems and those written at 
Ahmadnagar but the copy does not seem to have survived. 

In 1004/1595-96 Zuhiri left for Bijapur. The poems in his voluminous 
Diwan (collection of poems) belong mainly to this period of his life. At 


‘Ibrahim’s court he was called upon to produce prose compositions which 


are the real basis of his fame as a creative writer. He also composed many 
poems in a wide variety of forms. The first prose piece to bring him fame 
as an ornate and colourful prose writer is the preface to the Kitab-i Nawras | 
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of Sultan [brahim written in about 1006/1597-98. ‘Two other essays written 
around 1008/1599-1600 and 1013-14/1604-5 appear respectively as the 
preface to the books Gulzar-i Ibrahimi and. Khwan-i Khalil. Collectively 
these are called Sih Nasr (Three prose essays). Other essays entitled the Mina 
Bazar and the Panj Ruga’h are usually ascribed to Zuhiiri, but were written 
by someone else. Zuhuri died around 1025/1616. 

Zuhari’s collaborator and, in his old age, his father-in-law as well, 
Malik Qummi, was also a good poet. He was in attendance at both the 
Nizam Shahi and ’Adil Shahi courts. Malik was born in Qum in 934/ 
1527-28 and seems to have moved to the Ahmadnagar court at about the 
same as Zuhiri but then left almost immediately for Bijapur. Qummi’s 
Diwan, like Zahiri’s works was introduced to the north Indian poets and 
scholars by Fayzi. After arriving at Bijapur, Qummi seems to have given 
his daughter in wedlock to Zuhuri, who was by then fifty-six years old. 
Zuhuri already had a grown-up son, Mulla Zuhair, who was both an histo- 
rian and poet, by his first wife. After the new relationship was established, 
Zuhiri and Qummi increasingly wrote in collaboration and this proved 
very fruitful. At Ibrahim ’Adil Shah’s instigation, both wrote masnawt’s 
imitating Nizimi Ganjawi's Makhzan-i Asrar. Their Gulzar-i Ibrahimi and 
the Khwan-i Khalil comprise poems on similar themes in praise of Ibrahim. 
Both wrote prose prefaces to the above work but Zuhiri’s preface became 
more famous. Ibrahim, however, rewarded both of them generously and 
they led a very comfortable life basking not only in the sunshine of the 
Sultan’s patronage, but that of his brilliant minister, Shah Nawaz, as well. 
Qummi died in Bijapur in 1024/1615 or 1025/1616.78 

Not only were Shah Nawaz and Sultan Ibrahim patrons of scholars and 
poets from overseas, they also made valuable suggestions to their proteges 
concerning the composition of literary works. Many distinguished poets 
such as Muhammad Hashimi “Sanjar’’ (b. 980/1572-73 in Kashan, d. 
1021/1612-13 in Bijapur), Muhammad Baair (b. 960/1552-53 in Kashan, 
d. 1034/1624-25 in Bijapur) and their junior contemporaries created a 
new atmosphere for strengthening Shi’ism in Bijapur. They refrained from 
antagonising the Sunnis and ridiculed those who abused the first three 
caliphs. The following anecdote narrated by Zuhtri, which delighted 
Fayzi, illustrates this impartiality : 


‘<Once in the garden of one of the Sherifs of Mecca, members of 
different religious sects were seated on the bank of a pool. During the 
discussion a Transoxianian said that on the day of Judgement each 
of the first four successors to the Prophet would take a seat ateach of 
the four corners of the Kawsar pool in the heavens and would give water 
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to the faithful. Among those present was Mahmad Sabbagh Nishapiri 
who claimed the Transoxianian gentleman’s statement was nonsense 
as the Kawsar pool was round and ’Alf was its cup-bearer. Then he 
left.’’76 


Although Bijapur was not immune to Sunni-Shi’t tensions, Sultan Ibra- 
him succeeded in maintaining peace and harmony in his kingdom. He 
decided that after his death he could not allow Bijapur, whose population 
was mainly Sunni, to become a ShYi state like Golkonda. The problem 
was that of his four sons, the eldest Dervish Badshah was a Shi’i like his 
mother. She was Malika-i Jahan Chand Sultana, the daughter of Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah and sister to Muhammad Qutb Shah of Golkonda. Badshah, 
however, was favoured by Shah Nawaz Khan (Diyanatu‘l-Mulk), 
Nawab Aminu‘l-Mulk Aqa Riza‘ Shirazi and other eminent Muslim and 
Brahmin dignitaries. Ibrahim therefore urged the Dakhini party, headed 
by Muhammad Amin and Dawlat Khan, to support his younger son, Sultan 
Muhammad, who was a Sunni, although he was only fifteen years old. 
After Ibrahim’s death the queen, Khadija Sultana Shahryar Bani Begum 
nicknamed ‘“‘Barhi Sahiba’’, the daughter of Sultan Muhammad Qutb 
Shah, although she was naturally herself a Shi’i, persuaded the nobles to 
abide by her husband’s will and raise Muhammad to the throne.?? 

During the reign of Sultan Muhammad *Adil Shah (1037-1068/1627- 
1657), the Mughal Emperor Shahjah4n launched a strong offensive policy 
against Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. The final blow was delivered in Rama- 


zan 1046/January 1637 when Shahjahan himself assumed the supreme | 


Deccan command. Two Mughal divisions invaded Nizam Shahi territory 


and that of the Mahratta leader Shahji, another division attacked Bijapur 


while the fourth prevented the Qutb Shahis sending reinforcements. The 
Nizam Shahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar was annihilated. Part of it was 
given to Bijapur and the rest was annexed to the Mughal empire. 
Muhammad ’Adil Shah was the last great ruler of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty. At one time acrimonious correspondence was exchanged between 
him and Shahjahan but initially the Mughal conquests extended to the 
Byapiri kingdom. Shahjahan treated Muhammad with considerable 
respect and addressed him as “Shah”? (King) while the other Deccan rulers 
were referred to as “Khan”? (nobleman or governor).’8 Although Muhammad 
was a Sunni, he adhered to his father’s policy of patronising gifted Shi’is. 


Zuhiri’s son, Muhammad Zuhur, wrote the Muhammad-nama which gave 
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an account of the reigns of Ibrahim and Muhammad Adil Shah. Other 
gifted Shi’is also made ‘ntellectual contributions to his reign. The political 
crisis, however, stopped the migration of ShvViintellectuals from Iran to 
Bijapur. The Mughal court and noblemen were able to offer the Shi'is 
greater rewards than the Bijapuri court. 

Muhammad’s successor ’Ali "Adil Shah IT (1068-1083/1657-1672) was 
taught the Shi'i religion by Barhi Sahiba and he had “‘Ghuldm-i Haydar- 
| Safdar’ (the slave of ’Ali the lion) stamped on his coins. Naru ‘llah, the 

author of the Tdarikh-i ’Adil Shahi, wrote a history of ’Alt Adil Shah IT 
— from his birth to 1076/ 1665-6. His style is rather ornate and he elaborates 
on ’Ali and his descendants but the Prophet’s companions (ashab) are 
mentioned only casually. ’Ali is referred to as the wasi of Prophet Muham- 
mad (executor of Prophet Muhammad’s will) and the ahddis concerning 
the superiority of ’Ali’s descendants are dealt with in considerable 
details.”® | 
At the time of his accession to the throne ’Ali Adil Shah was eighteen 
years old and was recognised by the Bijapuris as Muhammad’s son. In 
1067/1656-57, Shahjahan’s viceroy in the Deccan, Awrangzib, however, 
refused to recognise him as such and obtained Shahjahan’s permission 
‘to invade Bijapur. This contravened the treaty of 1637 which Shahjahan 
had himself imposed. on Bijapur in that it did not authorise him to interfere 
in matters of succession. Nevertheless Shahjahan endorsed Awrangzib’s 
plan to annihilate the Bijapur and Golkonda kingdoms. The war of 
succession between Shahjahan’s four sons, in which Awrangzib was victori- 
ous, provided a respite for the two kingdoms but, in 1097/1686, Awrang- 
zib annexed Bijapur. ’Ali’s successor, Sikandar "Adil Shah (1083-1097 
1672-1686), was imprisoned and died in 1111/ 1699-1700. Before Sikandar’s 
accession to the throne, the Mughal and Mahratta invasions of Biyapur 
had reduced the kingdom to a miserable condition. After its annexation 
to the Mughal empire, Bijapur’s prosperity disappeared and its intellectual 
life declined precipitately. Attendance at Shi’i Muharram ceremonies 
also declined but did not cease. | | 





Ahmadnagar | 
The foundation of the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar was laid 
by Malik Hasan Bahri.®° He played an important role in the overthrow 
of Mahmid Gawan and subsequently succeeded him as prime minister 
of the Bahmani kingdom. Malik Hasan’s original name was Uttama and 
he was the son of a brahmin—from Vijayanagara. He was taken captive 


79 Tarikh-i ’Adil Shahi, pp. 12-13. 
80 According to Firishta Hasan’s full name was Hasan Bahrli. The Bahrli changed 
into Bahri. Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, II, p. 63. 
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by the Bahmanis during wartime, Islamised and given good literary educa- 
tion and military training. At the Bahmani court he became an inveterate 
enemy of the Afagis. His son Ahmad (895-916/1490-1510) who succeeded 
him, assumed the title “Nizimu‘l-Mulk Bahri” and in 895/1490, established 
the independent Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. After his death 
in Rajab 916/October 1510, he was followed by Burhan Nizam Shah 
(916-960/1510-1553) who was only seven years old at the time. During 
the early part of his reign, the missionary activity of Bandagi Miyan 
Ni’mat, brought the Mahdawi movement®! into the fore in Ahmadnagar. 
Burhan Nizam Shah is said to have given one of his daughters in marriage 


to a Mahdawi Shaykh. 


Shah Tahir 

It was during these critical hours for Sunni-ism that Shah Tahir arrived 
in Ahmadnagar. Shah Tahir bin Shah Raziu‘d-Din was a descendant of 
the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt who claimed °Alid descent and were Ism@’ilis. 
His ancestors moved from Egypt to the Elburz mountainsin northern Iran 
during the reign of Hasan-i Sabbah (483-518/1090-1124). One of them 
settled at Khwand near Qazwin and his descendants were known as 
Khwandiyya Sayyids. For about three hundred years their khangah was 
one of the important centres of mystic life in that region. The rulers and 
noblemen there were deeply devoted to them. 7 

When Shah Tahir became the director of the Khwandiyya khangah, so 
great was his fame as a scholar and mystic, that Shi’is from Egypt, Bukhara, 
Samarqand and Qazwin flocked round him. Shah Tahir’s rivals, therefore, 
aroused the suspicions of Shah Isma’il Safawi, who had destroyed a large 
number of sift families and khangahs, concerning the Khwandiyya mystics 
and their leader. Mirzé Shah Husayn Isfahani, an important dignitary 
at Shah Isma’il Safawi’s court, however, warned Shah Tahir of the ruler’s 


_ intention to destroy him. Consequently Shah Tahir gave up the mystic 


life and, in early 926/1520, joined Shah Isma’il’s court. Shah Isma’il, 
however, was still suspicious of Shah Tahir so he left the court and moved 
to Kashan. There he became a teacher and his disciples flocked round 


him once more. Shah Tahir’s enemies convinced Shah Isma’il again that 


he posed a threat to him. They claimed that Shah Tahir, like Hasan-in 
Sabbah, had secretly strengthened his political power and was correspond- 
ing with the neighbouring kingdoms. Shah Isma’il therefore ordered his 
military commanders to hasten to Kashan and eliminate Shah Tahir. Shah 
Tahir was aware of these moves and left Kashan immediately in Jumada 
I 926/April 1520. Fortunately for him boats were available for travellers 
and he reached Goa. The Shah’s attempts to execute him were foiled. 


81 S.A. A. Rizvi, Muslim revivalist movements in northern India, Agra, 1965, pp. 76-130, 
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From Goa Shah Tahir went to Bijapur but Ismail "Adil Shah ignored 
him. Disappointed at his reception, Shah Tahir left Bijapur for Gulbarga 
and then moved to Parenda. He had decided to leave on a pilgrimage for 
Mecca when Khwaja-i Jahan, the governor of Parenda, urged him to 
spend the rainy season there. Shah Tahir settled down temporarily as a 
teacher. Khwaja-i Jahan’s son and other scholars eagerly flocked round 
Shah Tahir while Khwaja-i Jahan behaved in a most cordial manner to 
his guest. Meanwhile, Burhan Nizam Shah’s teacher, Mawlana Pir 
Muhammad Sherwani, arrived at Parenda on a political mission. He was 
so impressed by Shah Tahir’s scholarship that he stayed for about one 
year in Parenda studying the Almagest, a system of astronomy and trig- 
onometry under the Shah. On his return to Ahmadnagar he told Burhan 
Nizam Shah how he had benefited from Shah Tahir’s tuition. Burhan 
Nizam Shah, who enjoyed the company of learned men, sent Pir Muha- 
mmad back to Parenda to invite Shah Tahir to Ahmadnagar. In 928/1522 
Shah Tahir arrived and was feted with a royal welcome. 

Before long, Shah Tahir became Burhan’s principal counsellor. In 
930/1523-24, Shah Tahir was successful in arranging a meeting between 
Burhan Nizim Shah and Isma’il Adil Shah of Bijapur in Sholapur fort. 
During these discussions, Bibi Maryam, the sister of Isma’il Adil Shah, 
was married to Burhan Nizam Shah amidst revelry and festivity. Appare- 
ntly Asad Khan of Belgam had promised to have Sholapur transferred 
to Burhan as Bibi Maryam’s dowry. Isma’il Adil Shah, however, denied 
any knowledge of the transaction. Burhan consulted Shah Tahir and on 
his advice did not press Isma’il to honour the agreement. The marriage, 
however, was not successful and war broke out between Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur. In 935-36/1528-9 Ala‘u'd-Din *Imadu‘l-Mulk of Berar and 
Muhammad IL Fariqi of Khandesh declared war against Ahmadnagar. _ 
Although Bahadur Shah of Gujarat was Fariqi’s uncle, his adventurous 
spirit prompted him to make use of the crisis. He also marched on Ahmad- | 
nagar and seized Mahur and Patri. Burhan thereupon sent letters to 
Babur, the founder of the Mughal dynasty, Isma’il “Adil Shah, Amir Barid 
Shah and Sultan Quli Qutb Shah asking for help, but in vain. Bahadur 
Shah seized Ahmadnagar without much difficulty. Burhan, resorted to 
guerrilla tactics and, hovering around the Gujarati army, cut off Bahadur’s 
supplies. Bahadur commissioned ’Imad Shah to finish Burhan off and 
himself returned to Dawlatabad. Burhan re-organised his administration 
and made a resourceful Brahmin, who conducted the war against the 
confederates satisfactorily, his prime minister. Ultimately, however, 
Burhan was forced to sue for peace and agreed to have the khutba read in 
the name of Sultan Bahadur.*? 
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During these years of stress and strain, Shah Tahir was Burhin’s principal 


adviser. The Insha-i Shah Tahir al-Husayni comprises the diplomatic letters 


drafted by him. They are unmatched as a demonstration of tackling a 
crisis and are excellent specimens of prose writing. : 
In 936/1529-30, Burhan Nizam Shah sent Shah Tahir with rich presents, 
elephants and Arab horses to Sultan Bahadur. The Sultan, however, 
delayed granting him an audience while he wrote to Muhammad Shah 
Fariqi complaining that he had heard that Burhan had mentioned his 
name only once in the khutba. Shah Tahir had already made friends with 


Muhammad and, in the interests of maintaining peace in the region, 


Presented-by Ziaraat.Com 


Muhammad replied that Burhan was a loyal vassal to Bahadur. He 
claimed that Burhan had not mentioned his (Bahadur’s) name in the 
khutba in order to save appearances with the other Deccan kings. Muham- 
mad urged Bahadur to grant Burhan’s envoy an audience. The Sultan 
accordingly received Shah Tahir, but after that ignored him. Tahir made 
friends with Bahadur’s Prime minister, Majdu‘d-Din Muhammad al- 
Iji entitled Khudawand Khan, who was himself an eminent scholar. He 
informed Bahadur of Shah T3hir’s intellectual prowess and of the respect 
he commanded as the head of a revered Iranian khangah. Consequently 
the Sultan arranged an assembly of the eminent °ulama‘ of Gujarat and 
Khandesh. Shah Tahir was given the most senior position among the ’ulama‘ 
to the disgust of the local clergy. The Sultan apologised for his earlier 
indifference and ordered Khudawand Khan to organise another assembly 
of scholars and ’ulama‘ in his palace. This would give the Shah an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his literary and religious knowledge. The Shah’s 
brilliant lectures stunned his opponents and he left an indelible mark of 
his learning and spirituality on them. Sultan Bahadur was delighted at 
the ’ulama*s reaction and became even more respectful to the Shah. After 
a further period of three months, Bahadur allowed Shah Tahir to depart. 

In Sha’ban 937/March 1531, Bahadur’s victory over Malwa alarmed 
Burhan. Fearful for his kingdom’s safety he again sent Shah Tahir, and 
also Narsii Pandit, to Sultan Bahadur with a letter drafted by Shah T§hir. 
In it Burhan assured Bahadur of his intention to render all the services 
incumbent upon a vassal, and expressed his hope that before long he would 
be able to offer congratulations to Bahadur on his victory over Delhi.88 
Bahadur Shah was in Burhanpur when Muhammad Shah F aruqi presented 
Shah Tahir to Bahadur’s court again. Conferring favours on the Shah, 
Bahadur urged him to induce his master to come to Burhanpur and meet 
him. At first Burhan declined but finally Shah Tahir convinced him that 
it was to his own advantage to call on Bahadur. Burhan left for Burhanpur 
with a body of seven thousand horse, handing over the kingdom’s adminis- 
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tration to his son, Prince Husayn. They were received by Muhammad 
Shah who informed them that only Bahadur Shah would be seated on a 
throne; the rest, irrespective of rank, would pay obeisance to him and stand. 
Burhan was deeply upset and told Shah ‘Tahir that he would never stoop 
to that indignity. He would rather return home and leave the future to 
God’s will. Shah Tahir pacified him and persuaded him to bow to expe- 
diency. The Shah, however, conceived a plan to resolve the crisis 
honourably. He told Burhan that Bahadur Shah was very keen to see his 
(Tahir’s) copy of the Qur'an transcribed by Imam ’Ali. He would, there- 
fore, inform Khudawand Khan of his intention to bring it with him to the 
reception. The Sultan would surely leave his throne and rush over to pay 
his respects to the Qur‘an. Burhan was delighted with the plan. When 
they arrived at the royal camp, Shah Tahir placed the Qur‘an on his head. 
The Sultan asked Khudawand Khan what Shah Tahir was carrying. 
Khudawand Khan said that it was the Qur‘an transcribed by Imam Ali. 
The Sultan instantly left his throne and rushed over to see it. He took it 
from Shah Tahir, kissed it and rubbed it against his eyes. Burhan then 
greeted Bahadur Shah and the Sultan responded politely and enquired 
after his welfare in Gujarati. Bahadur Shah returned to his throne and 
Shah Tahir and Muhammad Fariqi stood before him. Bahadur urged 
Shah Tahir to sit down beside him but he humbly expressed. his inability 
to do so when his master Burhin was standing. So Bahadur Shah was 
forced to invite Burhan to sit with him on the throne. Shah Tahir, holding 
Burhan Shah’s hands, made him sit down and himself sat down some . 
distance away. Burhan’s courteous Persian speech affected Bahadur so 
deeply that, taking a sword and dagger studded with jewels from his own 
waist he placed them in Burhan’s sash awarding him the title “Shah” 
(king) and royal insignia. Shah Tahir was given a huge elephant as a 
present. ‘When the time came to say farewell, the Sultan loaded them with 
gifts. This peace between Bahadur Shah and Burhan Nizam Shah was 
a very important event. The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda sent their 
envoys to congratulate Burhan on the conclusion of the peace treaty.** 
Without Shah Tahir’s efforts it would not have been possible. 

The Gujarat ruler’s glory was, however, short-lived. In 941/1939 the 
Emperor Humayin declared war on Bahadur Shah whose territories had 
by now expanded to include Malwa. Bahadur fled to Mandu. Muhammad 
Shah Faragi went with him. Bahadur’s defeat made the extinction of 
Khandesh inevitable. Burhan Nizim Shah had, however, given Babur 
and Humayiin to understand that he was their vassal. Humayiin’s farman 
was respectfully received by Burhan and Shah Tahir replied on his behalf 
requesting that the petty kingdom of Asir and Burhanpur might be spared 
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and its ruler treated favourably.®5 In this way Burhan and Shah Tahir 
repaid the debt they owed to Muhammad Fariiqi for his earlier help in 
making peace with Gujarat. : 

Shah Tahir’s diplomatic and financial administrative duties did not 
Prevent him from dedicating himself to teaching, lectures and religious 
polemics. After his arrival at Ahmadnagar, Burhan built a seminary 
for the Shah in the fort. Later the Jami” mosque was built on the same site. 
Shah Tahir delivered lectures twice a week and all the ’ulama‘ in the capital 
attended. Burhan Shah also came. Apparently Shah T4hir’s first target of 
attack were the Mahdawis to the great satisfaction of the non-Mahdawi 
Sunni ’ulama‘. | 

Around 944/1537-38, Burhan’s son Prince ‘Abdu‘l-Qadir fell seriously 
ill. Neither Hindu nor Muslim physicians were able to cure him. Burhan 
ordered all his subjects to pray for the boy and gifts were distributed, but 
the Prince’s condition continued to deteriorate. When Burhan had des- 
paired of his son’s life, Shah Tahir asked him to take a vow that, if his son 
recovered, he would have the khutba in the name of the twelve Imams 
recited. Burhan gave his word. Shah Tahir sat down near ’Abdu‘l-Qadir’s 
bed and tried to keep the covers over the Prince’s body. The boy’s 
temperature was very high due to fever and he continually threw the 
covers off again. Shah Tahir, therefore, left the Prince’s bed and went 
home to pray. 

Burhan remained awake throughout the night near his son’s bed. Before 
day-break he fell asleep and in his dream he saw Prophet Muhammad 
surrounded by the twelve Imams. The Prophet said, “‘O Burhan! Should 
your son recover by ’Ali and his sons’ blessings, don’t reject the advice of 
my son Tahir.” Burhan awoke full of joy. He was surprised to find the 
quilt over ’Abdu‘l-Qadir’s body. The boy’s mother and nurse, who were 
also awake, said that, although ’Abdu‘I- Qadir had kept tossing and turning, 
the quilt itself moved with his body. Burhan felt the Prince’s pulse and was 
delighted to find that the fever had gone. Thanking God he summoned 
Shah Tahir. The latter thought that the Prince had died during the | 
night and that his own life was now in danger. He bade farewell to his 
family and went to the palace. Burhan welcomed him warmly and urged 
the Shah to make him a Shi’i. Shah Tahir replied that the principal req- 

uirement of the Shi’i sect is devotion to the Prophet’s family (descendants 

from his daughter Fatima) and dissociation from their enemies. He then 
explained the achievements of all the twelve Imams. Subsequently, the 
King, Prince Husayn, Prince ’Abdu‘l- Qadir, and other members of Burhan 
family embraced Shi’ism. 7 | 

Shah Tahir prevented Burhan from immediately replacing the names 
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of the first three caliphs with those of the Imams. He asked him instead 
to assemble the ’ulama‘ from all the four schools of Sunni jurisprudence in 
order to discover the best aspects ofeach. The -ulama‘ met in Shah Tahir’s 
seminary for about six months while they discussed the superiority of their 
respective beliefs. None of the schools could convince the others of its 
truths, however. When Burhan was tired of this incessant wrangling, 
the Shah remarked that the Isna ’Ashari sect was different from all 
the four Sunni schools. Should the King be interested, he continued, 
the books on that faith could be brought to him. Burhan agreed. A ShVi, 
Shaykh Ahmad Najafi was chosen to discuss the superiority of his school 
of law; Shah Tahir supported him. The Sunni ’ulama‘ soon realised that 
the Shah was a Shi’i and they became his enemies. Shah Tahir defeated 
the Sunni ’ulama‘ on the basis of their own works in the debate on the 
controversies surrounding Abi Bakr’s caliphate, *Umar’s opposition to 
Prophet Muhammad’s request for pen and ink on his death-bed and 
Fatima’s demand to be given Fadak. Burhan then related the story of 
Abdu ‘l-Qadir’s illness and Prophet Muhammad’s commands to him in 
his vision. A large number of Burhan’s courtiers, senior noblemen and 
servants were converted to the Isna ’Ashari faith. The names of the first 
three caliphs were replaced with those of the twelve Imams. The white 
royal umbrella given by Sultan Bahadur was dyed green. 

The declaration of Shi’ism as the state religion deeply annoyed Burhan’s 
teacher Mulla Pir Muhammad and the other Sunni ‘ulama‘. Agitation 
mounted against Shah Tahir. Under Mulla Pir Muhammad’s leadership, 
Burhan was deposed and Prince ’Abdu‘l-Qadir was raised to the throne. 
An army of about twelve thousand horsemen and. foot soldiers rallied 
around Pir Muhammad’s standard. They were unable, however, to defeat 
the small army led by Burhan and Shah Tahir. A considerable number 
of Pir Muhammad’s followers deserted him and joined Burhan. Pir Mu- 

- hammad was captured but, in view of his earlier favours, Shah Tahir saved 
his life and he was imprisoned. After about four years, at Shah Tahir’s 
request, he was released and his former office restored to him.** 

Firishta’s contemporary Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari also relates this story 
but, according to him, Burhan saw only ’Ali in his vision.®? Sayyid °Ali 
Tabataba‘i gives another version in which >Abdu‘l-Qadir’s illness is not 
mentioned. He claims that Shah Tahir had been practising éagiyya. Altho- 
ugh he did not disclose his faith, he invariably presented Imamiyya argu- 
ments in discussions with the Sunni ’ulama‘. Finally Burhan Nizam Shah 
discovered that Shah Tahir was not a Sunni and, guaranteeing him the safe- 
ty of his life, urged him to reveal his religion. Shah Tahir discussed the 
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superiority of the twelve Imams on the basis of the Tathir’® verse and. 
the need to recognizing the Lord of the Age. Among the Sunni works the 
Shah quoted Taftazani to strengthen his arguments. Burhan Shah was 
highly impressed with these arguments based on standard Sunni works 
_ and became convinced that Shi’ism was the best faith. When he went 
to bed that night, Burhan had a vision of the Prophet Muhammad with 
Imams ’Ali, Hasan and Husayn and Muhammad Baqir. He saw the 
Prophet give orders to Imam Muhammad Baqir which were then imple- 
mented by Shah Tahir. Imam Muhammad Baqir told Burhan that 
Prophet Muhammad wanted him to comply with Shah Tahir’s instruc- 
tions and to be steadfast in his love for the holy Ahl-i Bayt. When Burhan 
got up the next morning he prostrated himself before God to thank him 
for allowing him to sight Prophet Muhammad in his vision. After per- 
forming his prayers he summoned Shah Tahir. It so happened that the 
Shah had also seen a similar vision. Burhan related his story to Shah 
Tahir and confirmed that no doubts remained in his mind regarding the 
truth of the faith of the Ahl-i Bayt. At Burhan’s request Shah Tahir 
engaged the Sunni ’ulama‘ in polemical discussions and defeated them.®9 

Shi’is interpreted Shah Tahir’s vision as conclusive proof of the superiority 
of their faith. The pious Sunnis did not dispute the authenticity of the 

- vision itself but interpreted it differently. According to Shah ’Abdu‘l- 
"Aziz (1159-1239/1746-1824) the Prophet Muhammad meant “‘that since 
his son was cured he should not pay attention to Tahir’s words. However, 
as Burhan Shah’s mind was overwhelmed by Shah Tahir’s message, he 
instantly misunderstood the Prophet’s communication and jumped to the 
conclusion that he had been ordered to drink wine (i. e. to become a Shi’), 
although he was prohibited by the Prophet from doing so.”’ 

Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s brother, Shah Raf?u‘d-Din (1163=1233/1749-50- 
1818), based his arguments on the Prophet’s tradition which stated that 
anyone who had a vision of the Prophet actually saw him, for Satan could 
not assume the Prophet’s form. However, Shah Rafi’u‘d-Din added, the 
above hadis did not mean that Satan could not impersonate him. The 
hadis, according to Shah Rafi’u‘d-Din, could be interpreted in three 
different ways. Some authorities were of the opinion that Satan could not 
assume the Prophet’s form as it was on his deathbed. Others considered 
that Satan could not assume the Prophet’s form as it was during his tenure 
of prophethood. The third view was even more general stating that Satan 
could not imitate the Prophet’s appearance as it was during his entire life. 
However, according to the Shah, the scholars believed that no form seen 
in a vision could be truly identified as the Prophet’s form and on that basis 
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the vision could not be treated as valid. Shah Rafi’u‘d-Din also added that 
“the correct traditions of the Prophet were those which had been heard 
directly from him by reliable persons and had been retold from generation 
to generation during their lifetime. In the case of Burhan Nizam Shah, 
Satan, knowing that the Sultan’s son was about to recover, impersonated 
the Prophet and misled the king.” 

Shah ’Abdu‘l-Qadir (1167-1228/1753-4-1813), Shah ’Abdu‘l-’ Aziz’s 
third brother, claimed “that the Prophet had asked Burhan Nizam Shah 
to act according to Shah Tahir’s instructions but he was not asked by the 
Prophet to act according to Shah Tahir’s will. Tahir had asked Burhan to 
accept the faith of the twelve Imams which the Sunnis accepted as a true 
religion. The Sunnis follow the rules of the twelve Imams in their prayers 
and sifi exercises and many sifi orders trace their origin from them. By 
adopting the rules of the twelve Imams, the Prophet meant to urge Burhan 
to follow the sii path which combines worship with inner light, rather 
than become Shi’i.’’9 | 

Be that as it may, Burhan was converted to Shi’ism by the careful and 
cautious handling of the situation by Shah Tahir and by the Shah’s remar- 
kable debating skill. After Burhan’s conversion, Shah Tahir assembled a 
galaxy of Shi’i intellectuals from many different countries including, 
Gujarat and Agra, to strengthen Shi’ism in Ahmadnagar. Among the 
scholars who migrated to Ahmadnagar were Shah Hasan Injii,. Mulla 
Shah Muhammad Nishapari, Mulla ’Ali Gul Astarabadi, Mulla Rustam 
Jazjani, Mulla Ali Mazandarani, Ayyub Abu‘l Barka, Mulla ’Azizu‘llah 
Gilani, and Mulla Muhammad Imami Astarabadi. Shah Tahir’s brother, 
Shah Ja’far also moved to Ahmadnagar. Sayyid Hasan of Medina who 
was well-known for his piety arrived as well. Burhan Shah made him his 
son-in-law and offered him some lucrative igia’. Shah Tahir often remitted 
money to Karbala and Najaf for the pilgrims and deserving people there. 
The stipends earlier granted to Sunnis were transferred to ShiVis. Langar 
Duwazdah Im4m, a centre for free distribution of food to poors in the name 
of twelve Imams was established. Several villages were assigned for its 
maintenance.*! 

In 942/1535 Burhan Nizam Shah sent Khwurshah bin Qubad al- 
Husayni, a relative of Shah Tahir, as an ambassador to Shah Tahmasp 
who received him at Qazwin. Shah Tahmasp wrote a separate letter 
to Shah Tahir in appreciation of his efforts to propagate Shi’ism and 
assured him of his co-operation. At Shah Tahir’s request, Burhan Nizam 
Shah sent the Shah’s son, Shah Haydar, to the Iranian court. The ex- 
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change of embassies strengthened their friendship and cordial relations 
developed between the Safawid and the Nizdm Shdhis, boosting the image 
of the dynasty among the other Deccan Sultans.°2 | 

In 949/1542-43, Shah Tahir’s diplomatic manoeuverings alienated 
Ibrahim ’Adil Shah from his Shi’i vizier, Asad Khan of Belgam. Burhan 
Nizam Shah then seized Sholapur but was, however, unable to retain it. 
In 950/1543-44, Shah Tahir visited the Qutb Shahi court at Golkonda to 

_ congratulate Jamshid Qutb Shah on his accession to the throne. 

In 956/1549, Shah Tahir died. His body was transferred to Karbala 
and buried near the tomb of Imam Husayn. He left four sons and three 
daughters. Of his four sons, Shah Haydar was born before his immigra- 
tion to the Deccan and the rest were born there. After his return from 
Shah Tahmiasp’s court, Shah Haydar succeeded his father as a minister.?2 

Shah Tahir was expert in Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis, figh, principles of 
figh, mathematics, science, philosophy, ramal and jafar. He wrote excellent 
prose and poetry. He compiled Sharh Bab Hadi ’Ashr (kalam), Sharh Fa’- 
Sariyya (Figh Imamiyya), Hashiya (Commentary) on the Tafsir Bayzawi, 
Hashiya (Commentary) on Sharh Isharat, Mahakimat, Commentary on the 
Almagest, Commentaries on the Ilahiyat section of the Shi a, Mutawwal, 
Gulshan-t Raz and Tuhfa-i Shahi and Sharh (a commentary) on the Tahzib 
al-Usil. A treatise entitled the Risdla-i Paliki was written by him during 
a journey on a palanquin (paliki) in India. He was also the author of a 
Persian treatise on the Day of. Judgement.™ Although none of these 
works survives, they were famous in his own time. Some of the diplomatic 
letters he wrote were collected in a book called the Insha-i Tahir of which 
manuscript copies. are available in several libraries. He also wrote a 
Fath-nama comprising an account of the conquest of Sholapur by Burhan 
Nizam Shah. The only known manuscript exists in the Khuda Bakhsh 
Library, Bankipur, Patna.% | 
_ Burhan appointed a Shi’i, Qasim Beg Hakim and a Hindu, Bipa 
Rao, to Shah Tahir’s posts in the government. Shah Tahir’s brother, 
Snah Ja’far, was also involved, in the administration. Burhan Shah died 
in 961/1553. His body was buried near the tomb of Nizam Ahmad Shah 
in the Rawza Gardens. After a short time the bones of both were trans- 
ferred to Karbala and buried near Imam Husayn’s tomb.% 

Burhan was succeeded by his eldest son, Husayn Nizim Shah (961- 
972/1553-1565). His brother, "Abdu‘l-Qadir, with Dakhini support, fought 
a war of succession against him. The foreigners and Habashis helped 


92 Burhdn-i ma‘asir, pp. 287-90. 

93 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, U1, pp. 117-8. 
94 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 353. 

95 Bankipur, Supp., II, 2119. 

96 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, II, p. 120. 
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Husayn Nizam Shah and he was victorious. The khutba was recited in 

the name of the twelve Im4ms*?. During his reign the Deccan Muslim 
- sultans realised the futility of internecine wars and, as mentioned earlier, 

their remarkable alliance was crowned with the victory of Banihatti near 

Talikota in 972/1565.%8 This success was a feather in the cap of the diplo- 
-macy of ShYi intellectuals. 

Husayn Nizam died shortly after this victory in Zu‘lqa’da 972/June 
1565. His son Murtaza Nizam Shah (972-995/1565-1586) then came to 
the throne. During his reign, Shi’ism reached its peak. The Sayyids and 
the devotees of the Prophet’s Ahl-i Bayt were accorded great respect and 
patronage and more villages were added to the grants to them and the 
>ylama.° In 982/1574 Murtaza Nizam Shah conquered Berar and anne- 
xed it to his kingdom. From the middle of his reign, however, Akbar’s 
policy of forcing the Deccan rulers to accept him as the paramount power, 
caused Ahmadnagar immeasurable difficulties. As well as this, the conflict 
between the Dakhinis and the foreign immigrants had by now assumed 
serious proportions. Murtaza was unable to handle the situation. In 
Rajab 996/May-June 1588, his son Husayn imprisoned Murtaza and put 
him to death. His last rites were performed according to Shi’i rules. He 
was buried in the Rawza Gardens but a few years later his bones also 
were transferred to Karbala. The Sultan’s peshwa (prime minister), 
Shah Jamdélu‘d-Din was very generous and large-heartedly strove to 
satisfy the needy.100 | 

Husayn Nizam Shah II could not crush the scramble between the 
Deccanis and foreigners to gain supremacy. Jamal Khan Mahdawi, the 
leader of the Dakhinis and Habashis killed Husayn in Jumada I 997/March 
1589 and placed Isma’il son of Burhan Nizam Shah IT on the throne. 
Jamal Khan and Yaqit Khan Habashi raised the cry of revenge on the 
foreigners. Their supporters forcibly entered the Ahmadngar fort and 
slaughtered about 300 foreign immigrants. Possibly all of them were 
Shi’is; many of them were eminent scholars and poets. Next morning 
Jamal Khan marched into the fort with his men and disposed of the sur- 
vivors. About 1,000 foreigners in Ahmadnagar and the surrounding towns 
were also killed. Only a few immigrants, those who were friends of the 
Dakhinis and Habashis, were spared. 

Jamal Khan appointed Mahdawi tutors to Isma’il. The names of the 
twelve Imams were dropped from the khutba and the Mahdawi faith 
became the state religion. Mahdawis from other parts of India migrated 


97 Burhan-i ma‘asir, pp. 263-65. 

98 Supra, pp. 270-72. 

99 Burhdn-i ma‘dsir, pp. 431-34. 
100 Burhdn-i ma‘asir, pp. 558-67; Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, II, p. 147. 
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to Ahmadnagar. Jamal Khan awarded the senior government positions 
to those who followed the state religion. The 300 remaining migrants 
were expelled from Ahmadnagar. Among them was the historian Firishta 
who arrived in Bijapur on 19 Safar 998/18 December 1589. 

The revolution in Ahmadnagar prompted Akbar to send Burhan Nizam 
Shah, who had taken refuge in his (Akbar’s) court during the reign of his 
brother Murtaza Nizam Shah, to Ahmadnagar to seize the throne. Bur- 
han, however, told the Mughal Emperor that he preferred to enter the 
Deccan without a supporting Mughal army. Akbar approved of his 
decision and ordered Raja ’Ali Khan of Khandesh to help Burhan, In 
999/1591, the allies killed Jamal and defeated the Mahdawi army. Isma’il 
was deposed by Burhan Nizam Shah IT (999-1002/1591-93) who ascended 
the throne himself. The Mahdawi faith was abolished and a considerable 
number of its followers were killed. The Shvi religion was again restored 
and a number of immigrants, who had been expelled previously, 
returned to Ahmadnagar. The ShPis, however, were unable to regain 
their former powerful position.19! When F ayzi visited Burhanpur in 159] 
he was told that the Shi’i immigrants there were from Jabal-i "Amil, Najaf 
and Karbala but they were not the dominant group. The Dakhinis, who 
comprised both Sunnis and Shi’is, ruled over the country.10 The Habashi 
rise to power had started. 

The reigns of Burhan Nizam Shah’s successors were marked by the 
struggle for supremacy between the Dakhinis and the Habashis. Chand 
Bibi’s desperate efforts to unite the two warring factions were not crowned 
with much success. Although she heroically defended Ahmadnagar when 
the Mughal army besieged it, she was killed by the Dakhinis in Muharram 
1009/July 1600. 

From 1600 to his death in 1626, the Habashi leader Malik Ambar 
dominated the political, military and administrative life of Ahmadnagar. 
Ten years later the state was annexed by the Mughals to their empire. 
The four sultans who ruled after Burhan Nizim Shah IT were probably 
Shiis, although apparently the ‘hutba was not recited in the names of the 
twelve Imams. | 


The Qutb-Shahis 

The founder of the Qutb-Shahi dynasty, Sultan Quli, was born at 
Sadabad (Hamadan). He belonged to the Shi’i Turkoman tribes called 
Qara Qoyiinli whose emblem was black sheep. They originated around 
Lakes Van and Urmia in northern Iran and then spread to Azarbayjan 
and Anatolia. The Qutb-Shahi genealogy was written by the fourth ruler 


101 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, pp. 150-52; Burhdn-i ma‘asir, pp. 578-92. 
102 Insha-i Fayzi, p. 143. 
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Muhammad Qutb-Shah himself, on the fly-leaf of the Kanzu‘l-lughat. This 
book, in the Sir Salar Jang Museum, Hyderabad, gives the following details: 


“Muhammad Qutb-Shah bin Mirza Muhammad Amin bin (Ibrahim) 
Qutb-Shah bin Sultan Quli Qutbu‘l-Mulk bin Uways-Quli, bin Pir- 
Quli, bin Alwand Beg, bin Mirza Sikandar, bin Yusuf bin Qara 
Muhammad Turkoman.”’ 


Qara Muhammad succeeded in establishing his rule over Armenia and 
Azarbayjan, but, although his son Qara Yisuf fought ceaselessly against 
Timiar’s inroads into northern Iran, he ultimately lost and had to flee to 
Egypt. After Timir’s death in 807/1405, however, Qara Yisuf returned 
to his homeland and re-established his control over Azarbayjan, Hamadan, 
Qazwin and Isfahan. In 823/1420 he died and was succeeded by Mirza 
Iskandar (823-841/1420-1438), entitled’ Iskandar Sani (Alexander IT). 
Although Iskandar was assassinated by his son Kayqubad, the throne was 
actually seized by his uncle Jahan Shah (841-872/1438-1467). After the 
death of the Timirid prince Mirza Shah Rukh (807-850/1405-1447), 
Jahan Shah established his rule over Iraq, Fars, Kirman and even Oman. 
He subsequently invaded Diyarbakr, belonging to the Aq Qoyinli ruler, 
Uziin Hasan, but he was defeated and killed. His son Hasan *Ali_ was 
unable to rally the support of the Qara Qoyinli tribes and was killed in 

-873/1468. The Aq Qoyanli now became the rulers of eastern Anatolia 
and Azarbayjan as well as Diyarbakr. The remnants of Jahan Shah’s 
empire were seized by the Timirids and other tribal leaders. 

During his lifetime, Jahan Shah was very kind to his nephews. He gave 
Hamadan to Iskandar’s son, Alwand, and married his grand-daughter to 
Alwand’s son Pir Quli Beg. The latter married his son Uways Quli to 
Maryam Khatiin, the daughter of the leading ’alim in the region, Malik 
Salih. Malik Salih named Maryam’s son, Sultan Quli. The Aq Qoyinli 

ruler, Uziin Hasan (857-882/1453-1478) and his son Khalil (882/1478) 
allowed Pir Quii and Uways Qulito continue ruling Hamadan but Khalil’s 
successor Ya’qub (883-896/1478-1490) became their inveterate enemy. He 
was alarmed by the talents of Sultan Quli, although he was only a boy of 
twelve. In the interests of Sultan Quli’s safety, therefore, Uways Quli 
sent him with his uncle Allah Quli to India. On their way the party met 
the great Ni’matu‘llahi sift, Shah Nuaru’d-Din Ni’matu‘llah Sani who was 
married to Jahan Shah’s daughter. The sifi blessed Sultan Quli and 
encouraged him to proceed to India. The party reached Bidar, which 
was already a rendezvous for the followers of the Ni’matu‘llahi sift order 
and other talented men from overseas. Sultan Quli settled down there 
while his uncle Allah Quli returned to Iran. Sultan Quli’s rise to power 
was helped by the ascendancy of Mahmiid Gawan in the region. After 
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Mahmiid’s execution in April 1481 and Sultan Muhammad’s death a year 
later, Sultan Quli became a strong supporter of the new ruler Sultan 
Shihabu‘d-Din Mahmiid. Sultan Quli defeated the unruly Telingana 
chiefs and was awarded a senior position by the new Sultan and the title 
“‘Khawas Khan.” His prestige and power even further enhanced when he 
foiled the Dakhini and Habashi (Ethiopian) conspiracy to assassinate the 
Sultan. Then Sultan Quli marched against Bahadur Gilani, the commander 
(thanedar) of Goa, who had ‘not only seized the entire Konkan coastline 
up to Dabol, but had penetrated into the Gujarati territory of Chawl and 
Mahaim on the western coast. During this war, Qutbu‘l-Mulk, the governor 
of Telingana was killed and the Sultan conferred his title on Sultan Quli. 
Under the new Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s command the royal army gained resound- 
ing successes. In Safar 900/November 1494, Bahadur was killed by Qutbu‘l- 
Mulk’s forces comprising troops from Gilan, Mazandaran and Khurasan. 
The grateful Sultan conferred the title “Amiru‘l-Umara” on him and made 
him governor (tarafdar) of Telingana in 901/1496.193 | 
Despite his new appointment, Qutbu‘l-Mulk did not formally declare 
himself independent. In 924/1518, he built a Jami? (congregational) 
mosque near the Bala Hisar. The inscription on black basalt over the — 
gateway refers to Mahmiid Shah as the “King” and prayers are offered 
for the perpetuity of his kingdom and sovereignty. His own name is men- 
tioned only as its builder.1° According to some authorities Qutbu‘l-Mulk 
declared himself independent after Mahmiid’s death in 924/1518. This, 
however, is also not true. The epitaph on his tomb indicates that he had 
not assumed any royal titles when he died in Jumada II 950/September 
1543. It says: 3 


“The occupant of this praiseworthy shrine, is blessed Malik, the felici- 
tous, the martyr, the warrior for God’s cause and the fighter in God’s 
path, Malik Sultan Quli entitled Qutbu‘l-Mulk, known as Barha (great) 
Malik.,??105 | 


A declaration of independence was, in fact, only a formality. Neither 
Mahmid nor his four successors, had the power to assert their sovereignty 
over Qutbu‘l-Mulk or their other governors. Nevertheless Qutbu‘l-Mulk 
had the khutba read in the names of the twelve Imams. He is said to have 
taken a vow to God to promote the faith of the followers of the twelve 
Imams in the regions where he gained control. Sadr-i Jahan, the author of 
Marghitbu‘l-Quiib quotes Qutbu‘l-Mulk as saying: 


103 Anonymous, TGrikh-i Qutb-Shahi, ‘Ethe’ I, no. 456, ff. 30b-38a. 

104 Sayyid ’Ali Asghar Bilgarami Asafjahi, Landmarks of the Deccan, Hyderabad-Deccan 
1927, p. 111. 

105 Ibid., pp. 112-13. 
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“T also swore by the Prophet and his descendant Ally, that if I ever 
succeeded in establishing my independence, L would promote the faith 
of the followers of the twelve Imams, in parts where the banners of the 
faithful had never before waved ; but let it not be supposed that I took 
up the idea from Shah Ismael of Persia, for be it known I before professed 
the religion of the twelve (on whom be the peace of God!) from the period 
of the reign of Sooltan Yakoob, as being the faith of my ancestors. Here 
am I nearly arrived at the age of a hundred years, most of which time 
has been spent in disseminating the principles“of the true faith; and [ 
now wish to retire from the world, and to spend the last few days which 
remain in prayer.’ | 


He gave senior appointments to the members of his own tribe and relations 
but he did not forget the patronage he had received from Sultan Mahmud 
and sent suitable gifts and money to him each month. When the news of 
Shah Isma’il’s accession to the throne of Tran was received, Qutbu‘l-Mulk — 
placed the Shah’s name before his own in the khutba. The Shah had not 
only carved out a great empire but was descended from the spiritual guide» 
of Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s own ancestors. 3 * 

Qutbu‘l-Mulk exhibited far-sighted statesmanship in consolidating his 
power. He transformed the Bahmani province of Telingana, which 
extended merely from Golkonda to Warangal, into the impressive Qutb- 
Shahi kingdom. His neighbours such as Purushottom of Orissa, Krishna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagara, Shitab Khan of Warangal (the old Kakatiya 
capital), Burhan Nizimu‘l-Mulk of Ahmadnagar and Isma’il ’Adil Shah 
of Bijapur were also strong rulers and untiring warriors. Qutbu‘l-Mulk 

_ did not, therefore, plunge himself immediately into war but spent the early 
years of his governorship in consolidating his resources and administration. 
He strengthened the ramparts and gates of the ancient fort and constructed 
the Jami’ mosque, the royal palace and other buildings. Now only parts 
of the five-kilometre four walls, eight great gates and eighty-seven bastions 
survive, but they are the embodiment of Qutb Shah’s vision of a ruler. 

Once his defences were secured, Qutbu‘l-Mulk involved himself in 
incessant warfare to crush the expansionist designs of Orissa from the 
north-east, Vijayanagara from the south and both his other Shi’i and Sunni 
neighbours. First, the Godavari-Krishna Doab right up to Masulipatam, — 
which included some formidable forts, was absorbed into the nascent 
Outb-Shahi kingdom. He even marched against the Shi'i Bijapuri king- 
dom at the invitation of the Bahmani Sultans but his presence inevitably 
brought reconciliation and peace. Towards the end of his reign he received 


106 J. Briggs, Rise of the Mahomedan power, London 1910, ILI, pp. 352-53. 
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a visit from Shah Tahir who came as an ambassador from Burhan Nizim 
Shah. Shah Tahir was feted with a royal reception commensurate with 
his dignity as a Shi’i “alim. Shah Tahir persuaded Qutbu‘l-Mulk to develop 
friendly relations with Burhan Nizam Shah. Consequently Qutbu‘l-Mulk 
placed 5,000 armed soldiers at Burhan’s disposal to help him seize Shola- 
pur from Ibrahim ’Adil Shah of Bijapur. Shah Tahir had already succee- 
ded in convincing ’Ali Barid of Bidar of the advantages of surrendering 
Medak a veritable bone of contention between the two kingdoms to Qutbu‘l 
Mulk. When Shah T4hir left, Qutbu‘l-Mulk gave him 20,000 huns as a 
farewell present. Shah Tahir must have offered Qutbu‘l-Mulk some advice . 
on strengthening Sh¥ism in Golkonda but no literary evidence on the 
subject is available. | 
After attaining the age of ninety lunar years, Qutbu‘l-Mulk returned 
to reorganizing his administration and beautifying his capital with mosques, 
palaces and gardens. In Jumada I 950/August 1543, he ordered his 
architects to alter the principal mosque in Golkonda so that he could have 
private access. One day when he was personally giving instructions to the 
builders, his handkerchief, embroidered with the names of the twelve 
Imams fell from his hands. He was most upset at this incident and, post- 
poning the alterations till the next day, returned to the mosque. On 2 
Jumada IT 950/2 September 1543, he was assassinated while kneeling at 
prayers in the mosque. It was believed that his third son Yar Quli Jams- 
hid Khan had instigated this evil deed. Jamshid had been imprisoned by 
his father in a dungeon in the Golkonda fort for conspiring against his 
elder brother Qutbu‘d-Din whom Qutbu‘l-Mulk had nominated as his 
successor.107 
During Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s reign many eminent Shi’i ’ulama‘ seem to have 
moved from Iran to Golkonda. Besides the khutba in the name of the twelve 
Imams, the inscriptions on the mosques and on other monuments erected 
_ by him were Shi’i. For example an inscription dated 927/1520-21 on the 
Jami’ Masjid by the calligraphist ’Abdu‘l-Karim near the Bala Hisar 
entrance gate of the Golkonda fort contains the Shi’ credo (kalima), 
“There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is Allah’s messenger and ’Ali 
is Allah’s friend.’98 Qutbu‘l-Mulk had constructed his own imposing 
mausoleum. The inscription on the highly polished black basalt fixed to 
his tomb is engraved with the following Shi’i dariid (benediction) : 


“O God, bless the chosen Muhammad, the Murtuza (agreeable) ’Als, 
the chaste Fatima, the two offsprings Hasan and Husayn and bless 


107 Tarikh-i Muhammad Qutb Shah, ff. 92a-93a; Gulshan-i Ibrihimé, TI, pp. 167-68; H. K. 
Sherwani, History of the Quth Shahi dynasty, Delhi, 1974, pp. 1-41, 
108 Landmarks of the Deccan, p. 111. 
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Zainil *Ibad (the ornament of holy persons) ’Ali, the Baqir (learned) 
Muhammad, the Sadiq (truthful) Ja’far, the Kazim (forbearing) Musa, 
the Riza‘ (submissive) ’Ali, the Taqi (pious) Muhammad, the Naqi 
(pure) ’Ali, the virtuous Hasan Askari, and bless the standing proof, 
(of God) the worthy son, the noble leader, the expected, the victorious 
Muhammad Mahdi, the Lord of the time, the vicegerent of God, the 
manifestation of the faith, the lord of mankind and genii, May God’s 
blessing and peace be upon him and upon them all. In the year 950 
(Ay Ty ae 


Following the Shi’i custom, Qutbu‘l-Mulk also built a mortuary bath 
for washing the corpses of members of the royal family. It was a fine speci- 
‘men of the Turco-Iranian bath, comprising a number of cisterns for hot 
and cold water, with pipes made of mortar for carrying the water. A 
similar mortuary bath was built inside the Bala Hisar gateway. According 
to H. K. Sherwani: 


“Perhaps the most remarkable thing about these hammams is the circular — 
platform in the centre of both with twelve beautifully inlaid patterned 
waves jutting out from the centre, reminding one of the twelve imams 
of the Shi’ite creed.”’!° 


Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s son and successor, Jamshid (950-957/1543-1550), was 
not as popular as his father. On his orders, his brother Qutbu‘d-Din was 
blinded and he died some years later in prison. His youngest brother 
Ibrahim, fled to Vijayanagara, where, for political reasons, Ramaraja 
offered him hospitality and protection. 

Jamshid first made an alliance with the rulers of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar but it did not last long. He then magnanimously helped ’Ali Barid 
to regain his throne, thereby raising Golkonda’s prestige among the 
neighbouring kings. His reign was cut short by cancer of the back and he 
spent his last two years, although prostrated by the disease, reorganising 
both the central and local administration. Jamshid gave the [rani 
immigrants senior posts but he did not ignore the local talented Hindus. 
He was fond of poetry and generously patronised the poets. He himself 

- wrote conventional poetry in Persian. He died in 957/1550, leaving an 
infant son Subhan.!!! This paved the way for the accession of Ibrahim 
(957-988/1550-1580) to the throne. Initially Ibrahim was not particularly 
interested in extending the boundary of Telingana although this was not 


109 Ibid., p. 113. 
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out of cowardice. He made an alliance with Ahmadnagar instead and, 
in 970/1563, married Husayn Nizam Shah’s daughter Jamal Bibi. 
When the victorious alliance between Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Golkonda 
and Bidar against Vijayanagara broke up, Ibrahim, like the Sultans of 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, embarked. on annexing new territories. His 
most remarkable victories were the conquest of Rajahmunderi and 
southern Orissa. 

T[brahim’s reign saw the flowering of Shi’i talent in Golkonda. The most 
prominent Shi’i was his prime-minister, Mustafa Khan Ardistani, who 
very effectively controlled the administration during Jamshid’s last days. 
When Jamshid died, Mustafa invited Ibrahim to return to Golkonda 
and seize the throne. Ibrahim entrusted Mustafa with the most delicate 
missions. Before the Muslim alliance against Vijayanagara was formed, 
it was Mustafa who negotiated the peace settlement with Ramaraja in 
which Golkonda was forced to cede such important forts as Kondapalli 
and Mustafanagar to him. Mustafa’s subsequent resentment against 
Ramaraja strengthened his resolve to form a strong alliance against Vijaya- 
nagara. Mustafa’s shuttle diplomacy between the courts of Husayn Nizim — 
Shah of Ahmadnagar and ’Ali "Adil Shah of Bijapur affected a reconcilja- _ 
tion between the two antagonists who now joined forces against Ramaraja. 
After defeating Vijayanagara at the battlefield of Banihatti (Talikota) 
in January 1565, Ibrahim sent Mustafa to seize Raichur (Mysore) 
and Mudgal (in Raichur, Mysore) in the Krishna-Tungabhadra Dodb, © 
although the allies had previously agreed to transfer it to ’Ali *Adil 
Shah. Mustafa surrendered the forts to Bijapur, however, without consult-_ 
ing either Ibrahim or Husayn Nizim Shah. The Sultan was very angry 
but took no drastic action against him. Mustafa was merely ordered to 
leave for Mecca and the holy Shi’i shrines in Iraq and Iran where he 
had indicated a wish to retire. He was allowed to take the vast quantities 
of gold and property he had amassed with him. Mustafa obtained a passport 
for Mecca but did not go there however. He went to ’Ali ’Adil’s court 
instead where he was warmly welcomed. Ibrahim fazed Mustafa’s mansion 
to the ground but ’Ali Adil Shah gave hima palace to livein. The Bijapiri 
Sultan had complete confidence in Mustafa Khan. He gave him his signet 
ring and contemporary rulers sent letters and presents directly to him. 
Mustafa Khan was killed, however, during the changes in government 
following ’Ali ’Adil Shah’s death. | 

Besides warfare and diplomacy, Mustafa Khan was greatly interested 
in architecture. The battlements and gates of Golkonda, which form a 
circumference of 8,000 yards, were completed under his supervision. Its 
imposing gateway, called Makka Darwaza (Mecca Gateway), was finished 
in 967/1559. The inscription, 14 metres long and .30 metre wide, is most 
graceful and artistic. It reads: 
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“In the name of God, who made the word of His unity an impregnable 
fort, the gates of which have been opened to us through His mercy, and 
whoever entereth therein shall be safe; and blessings be upon Mustafa, 
in whose person the forts and defences of prophecy have been completed, 
and he is the town of learning and > Ali is the gate of the town and upon 
his descendants through whom the towers of vicegerency and religious 
leaderships have arisen, and upon his friends the custodians of the 
qualities of truth and integrity. After that, this gate which is of fortune 
and fort of felicity was, verily, built during the days of the administra- 
tion of the greatest of sovereigns, and the noblest of kings who is an 
‘nvincible hero on sea and land, the opener of the gates of benevolence 
to all creatures, the elevator of the edifice of the law prescribed by the 
Chief of Apostles, the builder of state and religion, the shadow of God 
in the world, the namesake of Khalilu‘llah (the Friend of God) (Prophet 
Ibrahim), Humayooni A’zam Qutbshah, may the forts of his sovereignty 
ever remain safe from trembling and the towers of his kingdom from the 
clefts of change and alteration! By the noble efforts of the pillar of his 
powerful empire, and the prop of his bright kingdom, the collector of 
books and the disperser of armies, whoss qualities and pedigree are 
related to Mazharu‘l ’Aja‘ib (the manifestation of wonders in mankind) 
-Ali, better-known among the people by the name of Kamalu‘ddin 
Husayn and entitled Mustafa Khan on account of his high rank, may 
God accept his efforts and mitigate his misfortune! In the months of the 
year 967 A. H. (1559 A. D.) written by Muhammad of Isphahan.”™ 


Mustafa’s position of Mir Jumla +n Golkonda was given to Shah Mir 
Tabataba‘i whose original name was Mir Shah Taqi. He was an eminent 
scholar, a brilliant orator and an indefatigable general. He controlled 
both the military and civil administration. He was also frequently sent on 
delicate diplomatic missions which he negotiated successfully. In 987/1579 
he captured the formidable Konadvedu fort which Ramaraja’s nephew 
Timmaraja had been valiantly defending with an army 30,000 strong. 
Golkonda’s other eminent generals, such as Amir *Imadu‘d-Din Shirazi, 
entitled Haydaru‘l-Mulk, had failed to breach the defences but Shah Mir 
surrounded the fort with selected troops from the royal body-guard and 
captured it after bombarding it heavily with the Haydari and Husayni » 
cannons. 

After ?Ali “Adil’s death Shah Mir was also successful in the face of an 
even more serious challenge. Murtaza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
invaded Bidar but the tables were turned on him when Bijapur came to 
Bidar’s assistance. The victorious allies now penetrated into Ahmadnagar 


112 TGrikh-i Qutb Shahi, ff. 138a-140a; Landmarks of the Deccan, p. 122;, 
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territory. Shah Mir rushed to Murtaza’s rescue. Although the Bijapiris lost 
the battle on open ground, N aldurg was still stoutly defended. Shah Mir’s 
troops fought bravely but could not breach the walls of the fort. Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golkonda sent reinforcements under a leading general 
Zaynu‘l and he re-captured many border forts which the Bijaptiris had 
taken from the Qutb-Shahis. When the fall of Naldurg was imminent, 
the Bijapiri commanders opened negotations with Sayyid Murtaza, the 
commander of Ahmadnagar, promising that they would make his friend 
Shah Abu‘l Hasan, Shah Tahir’s son, the peshwa of Bijapur if Murtaza 
declared war against Golkonda. The news leaked out, however, and 
Shah Mir’s diplomatic handling of the situation foiled the conspiracy. 
The Ahmadnagar and Golkonda forces spread out into Bijapur territory 
and conquered several strategic forts, The armies invited Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah to personally command the take-over of Naldurg but he died in 
April 1580.18 


[brahim was essentially a man of peace and his efforts were directed 
mainly to reforming the internal administration. During his stay in Vijaya- 
nagara, he had developed an interest in the Telugu language and the 
Telugu poets basked under the sunshine of Ibrahim’s patronage. Their 
close association with the Persian poets in Golkonda accelerated the 
development of the Dakhini dialect. | 

The court language was, however, Persian and Qasim Tabasi drafted 
all important letters during Ibrahim’s reign. His Insha‘ was compiled in 
958/1551. Two letters written to Shah Tahmasp Safawi of Iran demons- 
trate Ibrahim’s respect and devotion to the Safawid Shah. The letters to 
A’dil Shah of Bijapur and Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar are of considerable 

diplomatic importance. The greater part of the correspondence is addressed 
to Mustafa Khan and Muhtaram Khan. Mustafa Khan’s will directs his 
descendants to send his earthly remains to Karbala. A copy of his passport 
to travel to Mecca is also included. Two letters and a wakdalat-nama from 
Sultan Ibrahim Qutb Shah to N a’‘imu‘d-Din Ni’matu‘llah Sani, a descen- 
dant of Shah Ni’matu‘llah Wali in the sixth generation, suggest that the 
great sift was the spiritual guide to the Qutb-Shahis. Other letters to the 
- Qutb-Shahis or their grandees confirm the influence of the Ni’matu‘llahi 
Saft order in the Qutb Shahi kingdom.14 | 
At Sultan Ibrahim’s Tequest, Mulla Hasan Tiblisi, the author of the | 
Marghibu‘l-qulib wrote a book entitled the Saydiyya in 983/1575-76 on the 
rules for hunting and killing animals under Imamiyya figh. 
Haji Abarqi, who moved to Golkonda before 972/1564-65, was an 


113 Gulshan-i Ibrahim, II, pp. 170-72; Qutb Shahi dynasty, pp. 119-75, 
114 ’*Ethe’, 2107; Ivanow, 350; Salar Jung, ITI, no. 786. 
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eminent poet. He lived at Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s court for more than sixteen 
years.48 Many calligraphists also moved from Iran to Golkonda during 
Ibrahim’s reign. Muhammad of Isfahan, Ismail son of ’Arab of Shiraz 
and Taqiu‘d-Din Muhammad Salih of Bahrain were the more important 
immigrants in this category. Their presence meant the royal library was 
stocked with selected literary and religious works. Their penmanship is 
responsible for the elegant inscriptions on the monuments of his reign, as 
has already been mentioned. The inscription on Ibrahim’s tomb also 


prominently asserts: é 


“There is no god but God, Muhammad is the apostle of God and *Ali 
the friend of God (988/1580).” 


There are some lines from Qur‘anic verses and then the following 
prayers: 


“Tnvoke ’Ali, the manifestation of wonders, thou wilt find him succour 
in misery. All grief and sorrow will soon disappear, by thy friendship 
(with God) O ’Ali! O ’Ali! O’Ali! Muhammad the prophet of both 
the worlds has said. The true believer is alive in both the worlds. Belie- 
vers do not die, but they move through from one abode to another.’’4® 


The palace built by him has not survived the ravages of time but its des- 
cription in the Tazkiratu‘l-mulik by Rafi’u‘d-Din Shirazi indicates that it 
was an imposing structure. Besides the royal residence it comprised six 
separate suites for royal robes, for tailors and embroiders, for royal body- 
guards, for painters, calligraphists and book binders and for scholars.*¥ 
[brahim’s successor Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (988-1020/1580-1612), 
who was his third son, was barely twenty at the time of his accession to 
the throne. His brother Husayn aged twenty was a learned scholar and 
Shah Mir had betrothed his daughter to him. When Ibrahim died, 
however, Shah Mir was absent in Naldurg and unable to take any part 
in the selection of the new monarch. Naturally Shah Mir was very disap- 
pointed at Husayn’s defeat but he sent his envoy to condole with Sultan 
Muhammad Quli and to offer congratulations on his accession. Later on 
he returned to Golkonda where he was warmly received by Muhammad 
Quli and confirmed as mir jumla. At Shah Mir’s request, Muhammad Quli 
accompanied him to Naldurg to command the siege operation which were 
taking longer than.expected. Muhammad Quli arrived there in Ramazan 


115 Z.A. Desai, Abargith and his Diwan, Indo-Iranica, Calcutta, 1962, p. 13,n.1.A copy of 


the Saydiyya is available in the Kitab-khana-i Majlis (Parliament House Library) 
Tehran. 


116 Landmarks of the Deccan, p. 124, . 
117 Tazkiratu‘l-mulik, ff. 83a-85b. 
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989/October 1581: The allies’ heavy artillery caused several breaches in 
the Naldurg ramparts but the garrison promptly erected a new wall to re- 
place it. On the other hand, when incessant firing demolished a consider- 
able portion of the ramparts, the debris was so immense that the invaders 
could not seize the fort by escalade. Both Naldurg and Bijapur were stoutly 
defended under the direction of ’Ali "Adil Shah’s widow Chand Bibi and 
Shah Tahir’s son, Shah Abu‘l- Hasan. The Mahratta guerrillas of southern 
Bijapur consumed by patriotism, fought bravely and local rivalries were 
forgotten. Muhammad grew bored with the siege which had lasted for 
more than a year. So, assigning the supreme command to Mir Zaynu‘l- 
Astarabadi he returned to Golkonda. Zaynu‘l was also given the title 
Mustafa Khan. Shah Mir accompanied his monarch and despite his. 
enemies’ backbiting, Muhammad Quli did not ignore his Mir Jumla. 
In 991/1583, Muhammad. Quli married Shah Mir’s daughter, who had 
_ previously been betrothed to his elder brother Husayn Quli, with great 
festivity and rejoicing. For a month the carnival atmosphere prevailed 
in Golkonda. 

Shah Mir’s enemies did not, however, give up their attempts to over- 
throw him although he was now the Sultan’s father-in-law. They forged 
a letter in his name to the ’Adil-Shahi generals assuring them of the support 
of the foreigners in the Qutb-Shahi army. This letter infuriated the Sultan 
and he immediately imprisoned the Shah. The news of Shah Mir’s deten- 
tion disconcerted the foreigners in the Golkonda army and when the 
Bijapur army swooped down they easily routed the defenders. Some 
months later Shah Mir was sent back to Isfahan but died before reaching 
there. 

Nothing is known about Shah Mir’s daughter. Either she was sent 
away with her father or she led a very lonely life. According to Mughal 
authorities and Firishta, Muhammad Quli had, from his adolescence, 
been passionately in love with a dancing girl named Bhagmati. After his 
accession, the new Sultan placed one thousand troopers at her disposal 
so that she could visit the court like a grand nobleman. On his marriage 
with Bhagmati, the Sultan was reputed to have founded a town called 
Bhagnagar, which was later known as Hyderabad. The contemporary 
Qutb-Shahi historians do not refer to the Bhagmati episode. Muhammad 
Quili’s Aulltydt (collection of poems) comprises details concerning about 
seventeen of his mistresses but none of them is named Bhagmati. On the 
basis of the evidence, H. K. Sherwani considers the Bhagmati legend as 
baseless. Relying on the accounts of the seventeenth century European 
travellers he concludes: 


“Evidently when the population of Golkonda was released from their 
over-population (sic) city consequent on the construction of Purana 
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Pul in 986/1578-9 and came tolive in the new city with gardens and groves 

~ for miles and miles around, where houses were built in the midst of groves, 
the common people called it Baghnagar or the ‘City of Gardens’ re- 
gardless of the official name of Haidarabad given to the city. This 
Baghnagar became Bhagnagar and even Bhagyanagar at the hands of 
the sarcastic or the romantic among litterateurs, and while the people 
forgot the real origin of the term they remembered the romantic element 
attached: to the story.’’!'8 


~ During Muhammad Quli’s reign the threat that the kingdom might be 
annexed to the Mughal empire was, for the first time, seriously felt.° How- 
ever, before it was absorbed the Qutb-Shahi dynasty gave a new direction 
to the intellectual history of the Shivas in India and left an indelible mark 
on the cultural and, social life of the Deccan. The pioneer in this move- 
ment was Mir Muhammad Mu‘min Astarabadi, who arrived in Golkonda 
after the accession of Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah to the throne. 


Mir Muhammad Mu‘min Astarabadi 

Mir Muhammad Mu‘min hailed from the family of the eminent Sayyids 
of Astarabad in Gildan province. His father was Sayyid ’Ali Sharafu‘d-Din 
Samaki and his mother was the sister of the famous ’alim, Amir Fakhru‘d- 
Din Samaki, a distinguished disciple of Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Mansur 
Shirazi. Sayyid Mohyiu‘d-Din Qadiri Zor, the author of a biography of 
Mir Muhammad Mu‘min, surmises that when the Mir arrived in Gol- 
konda from Iran in 989/1581-82, he must have been at least thirty years 
old. He would have, therefore, been born around 960/1552-53 120 | 

Mir Muhammad Mu‘min was educated by his maternal uncle Amir 
Fakhru‘d«Din Samaki in the traditional and rational sciences. His distin- 
guished teacher made him a paragon of humility, courtesy and politeness. 
Mir Muhammed Mu‘min perfected his training in hadis under Mawlana 
Sayyid ’Ali bin Abi‘l Hasan al-Husayni al-Ibrahimi al-Musawi entitled 
Sayyid Naru‘d-Din. Mir Mu‘min then entered Shah Tahmasp’s court 
where he so deeply impressed the Shah with his erudition that he appointed 
him tutor to his son, Prince Haydar Mirza. After the Prince’s death 
during the reign of Shah Isma’il II (984-985/1 576-1578) and the instability 
during the reign of Muhammad Khuda Banda (985-996/1578-1588) Mir 
Muhammad. grew disillusioned with court life in Iran. He left Qazwin, 
the capital of Iran, in 986/1578-79 on a pilgrimage for Mecca. After a 
short stay there and in Medina he arrived in the Deccan. Early in Muhar- 


118 Tdarikh-i Qutb Shahi, ff. 211a-12b; Qutb Shahi dynasty, p. 348. 
119 Gulshan-i Ibrahim?, pp. 172-74. 7 
120 Mohyiu‘d-Din Qadiri Zor, Mir Muhammad Mu‘min, hayat awr karname, pp. 19-21. 
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ram 989/February 1581 he reached Golkonda. Sultan Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah had already died in Rabi’ IT 988/June 1580 and Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah had left the capital to direct the Naldurg siege. Although a 
similar new immigrant, Sayyid ’Ali-bin ’Azizu‘llah Tabataba‘i, the 
author of Burhdn-i Ma‘asir, went directly to the battle-front, Mir Mu‘min 
preferred to lead the quiet life of a teacher and scholar in Golkonda. He 
soon became famous for his erudition, piety and integrity, however. After 
Shah Mir’s expulsion, Muhammad Quli made Mir Mu‘min his counsellor 
and was deeply impressed with his piety and political acumen. By 993/ 
1585 the Mir had been appointed peshwé by Sultan Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah.1#! When Firishta extended the history of Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah up to 1017/1608-9, the Mir had held the position of wakilu‘s- 
saltanat or prime minister, for the last twenty-five years.122 

The position of peshwa under the Qutb-Shahis was more senior than 
that of mir jumla. The peshwa was next to the Sultan and directed all 
judicial, religious, educational and political policies in the kingdom. 

* To all intents and purposes the position was equivalent to that of 
prime minister. The Qutb-Shahi histories mention one other peshwa 
prior to Mir Mu‘min. He was Sultan Quli Qutb Shah’s cousin, Sayf 
Khan ’Aynu‘l-Mulk, who had moved to the Ahmadnagar court during 
Jamshid Quli’s reign. When Jamshid died and Subhan Quli was raised 
to the throne, his mother had invited Sayf Khan back to Golkonda and 
had appointed him peshwa. It was only after Ibrahim Quli’s accession 
that Sayf Khan was relegated to the background and power fell into the 
hands of Mustafa Khan, the mir jumla1*® No peshwa was appointed by 
Ibrahim Quli. The fact that Sultan Muhammad Quli’s peshwa, Mir 
Mu‘min, retained this position until his death during Muhammad Qutb 
Shah’s reign, exhibits the confidence that both Sultans had in him. Mir 
Mu‘min was allowed to enter the palace in his palanquin; other dignitaries 
dismounted at the main door. This exception was later extended to his 
disciple “Allama Shaykh Muhammad ibn Khatan also and was regarded 
as a rare distinction. 

Mir Muhammad Mu‘min diverted the Sultan’s attention from warfare 
and territorial expansion to strengthening the internal administration and 
re-orientating the cultural life of the capital. He was deeply concerned 
at Mughal expansionist designs and believed that only pressure from the 
Shah of Iran could stave off the crisis. He also did all he could to promote 
unity among the Deccan Sultans. Shah Abbas Safawi was deeply impres- 
sed with the Mir’s services to the development of Shi'i intellectual and 
121 ee bin Tayfir Bistami, Had@‘igqu‘s-salatin fi kalamu‘l-khawaqin, Salar Jang Ms., 

- 187a-b. 
122 Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, UL, p. 174. | 
123 Qutb Shahi dynasty, pp. 31, 89, 91, 99-104. 
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religious life in the Qutb-Shahi kingdom and watched with interest the 
progress and prosperity of Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah.'** 

Mir Mu‘min did not interfere with the romantic temperament and 
poetic taste of the Sultan who took pride in being poorly educated. Ins- 
tead he persuaded his ruler to channel his talents into integrating Shi’ism 
into the Qutb-Shahi culture. Muhammad Quli’s Dakhini poetry, besides 
reflecting his romantic nature, is an anthology of the principal features 
of Shi’i life in the Deccan. 7 

By the time Muhammad Quli came to the throne, Golkonda was already 
over-populated and the noblemen’s gardens, hunting pavilions, rest houses 
and pleasure palaces reached down to the banks of the Musi river. In 
986/1578 Sultan Ibrahim Qutb Shah had constructed a bridge over the 
river. This had facilitated visits to the grave and monastery of the famous 
mystic Shah Chiragh who had moved from Najaf and settled down near 
the village Chichlam, south of the Musi river in the early years of the 
Qutb-Shahi dynasty. The Sultan decided to found a new town on this 
site. By 999/1590-1, the plans had been prepared under Mir Mu‘min’s 
direction. ie 

The city was planned on a grid pattern consisting of two main roads, 
running east-west and north-south which intersected at the Charminar 
(Four Minarets) complex. Mir Mu‘min had in mind the design of the 
holy city of Mashhad in Iran where Imam Riza‘’s tomb is likewise placed 
+n the nexus but he seems to have conceived of the novel idea of replacing 
the tomb with the Charminar which is both a religious building and 
a high water mark in Indian architecture 

The Charminar was built of lime and stone and decorated with stucco. 
The pinnacles of ’alams, about which we will learn in the second volume 
were most prominent. Each side of its square structure is about 9.15 metres. 
The square is framed by tour artistic minarets rising to about 49 metres, 
each minaret being sub-divided into four storeys. A double screen of arched 
openings at the top of the roof between the minarets is designed to minimise 
the fatigue caused to the eyes by the height. On the western section of the 
roof is a most elegant mosque with double arches symbolising the five holy 
personalities of Islam, the Prophet, his daughter Fatima, the Prophet’s son- 
‘n-law ’Ali and the Prophet’s grandsons by Fatima— Hasan and Husayn. 
The mosque’s pointed arches are framed by corresponding cusped arches. 
A tank was built next to the mosque for which water was brought from 
the Jalpalli reservoir. A round pool with a lofty fountain was constructed 
near the Charminar. Two elephants and two lions on the fountain pedestal 
sprinkled. the water. They were destroyed by Awrangzib as idols. The 


124 °Ali bin Tayfar, Hada‘igu‘s-saldtin, ff. 192b-94a. 
125 Qutb Shahi dynasty, pp- 301-2. 
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Charminar would have met the same fate but it was spared because of the 
mosque. Jean de Thevenot who visited Hyderabad in 1666 says: 


“That which is called the four Towers, is a square building, of which 
each face is ten Fathom broad, and about seven high. It is opened in 
the four sides, by four Arches, four or five Fathom high, and four 
Fathom wide, and every one of these Arches, fronts a Street, of the same 
breadth as the Arch. There are two Galleries in it, one over another, 
and. over all a Terrass that serves for a Roof, bordered with a Stone- 
Balcony; and at each corner of that Building, a Decagone Tower 
about ten Fathom high, and each Tower hath four Galleries with little 
Arches on the outside; the whole Building being adorned with Roses 
and Festoons pretty well cut. It is vaulted underneath, and appears 
like a Dome, which has in the inside all round Balisters of Stone, pierced 
and open as the Galleries in the outside, and there are several Doors in 
the Walls to enter at. Under this Dome there is a large Table placed 
upon a Divan, raised seven or eight Foot from the Ground, with steps 
to go up to it. All the Galleries of that Building, serve to make the 
Water mount up, that so being afterwards conveyed to the King’s Palace, 
it might reach the highest Apartments. N othing in that Town seems so 
lovely as the outside of that Building, and nevertheless it is surrounded 
with ugly shops made of Wood, and covered with Straw, where they 
sell Fruit, which spoils the prospect of it.?126 


From the four majestic arches of the Charminar ran four roads, the 
northern to the Musi river, the southern to Koh-i Tar (now the site of the 
Falaknuma palace), the eastern towards the Bay of Bengal and the western 
to Golkonda. | 7 

Another important religious edifice was the ’Ashir-khana commenced 
in 1001/1593. In the Deccan the buildings used for the mourning cere- 
monies related to the martyrdom of Imam Husayn and his followers at 
Karbala are known as the ’Ashir-khanas. No contemporary record of 
earlier ’Ashiir-khdnas in the Deccan is available but separate halls must 
have been built from the very establishment of the Shi’i kingdoms there 
for the mourning ceremonies in the first ten days of Muharram. According 
to the Gulzar-i Asafi, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah built an ’*Ashar-khana in 
the Golkonda fort. Ibrahim Quli Qutb Shah built Langar Duwaézdah 
Imém where food was distributed to propitiate the spirit of the twelve 
Imams. It is said that in his reign the na’l2? of Imam Husayn’s helmet 
was received from Bijapur. It was raised there during the first ten days of 


126 8S. Sen, Indian travels of Thevenot and Carert, Delhi, 1949, p. 133. 
127 A horse-shoe shaped piece of iron fixed on helmet. 
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Muharram as an ’alam or standard. Ibrahim Quli made the exhibition 
of this na’l an integral part of his Muharram celebrations. The ’alams, or 
imitations of Imam Husayn’s standards, were also ceremoniously set up 
in the ’Ashir-khanas. | 

In 1001/1592-93, the Husayni *Alam was erected at the ’Ashiir-khana in 
Golkonda. Its metal pinnacle is shaped like a hand. The five fingers or 
five leaves represented the spirituality and eminence of Prophet Muham- 
mad, ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. The Husayni ’Alam still survives. 
In the middle is inscribed the Qur‘anic verse, ‘“And a speedy victory: 
so give the Glad ‘Tidings to the Believers.” Below the verse is the name of 
the ruler, “Ghulam-i ’Ali (Slave of >Ali) Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah 
1001 Hijri.” On the borders are ‘ascribed the names of Allah, Muhammad, 
Fatima and the twelve Imams. Bilgrami describes the  Ashiir-khana 


thus: 


“The inner hall is the oldest portion of this building. It was built by 
Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah V, at a cost of Rs. 66,000. It will 
be apparent from the above inscriptions that the construction of this 
building remained current from 1001 A.H. (1592 A.D) to 1005 A.H. 
(1596 A.D.). The name of the reigning sovereign 1s inscribed on the 
western wall and also on the central niche, but the word Quli has been 
omitted in the latter inscription. The Persian enamel work was executed 
in the last year of the reign of Sultan Muhammad. Quli in 1020 A.H. 
(1611 A.D.). Besides this the name and royal titles of Sultan ’Abdu‘llah 
Qutb Shah VII, the grandson of Muhammad Quli, have also been 
inscribed in fine ornamental style which indicates that he took a con- 
siderable part in the renovation of this building. He also introduced the 
use of standards in this * Ashir-khana during the month of Muharram. 
The addition of outer halls which stand on a range of huge wooden 
colonnades was made during the reign of His Highness Nawab Mir 
Nizam ’Ali Khan Bahadur, Asaf Jah II as will be apparent from 
inscription No. 9. Inscription No. (7) was fixed by Nawazish ’Ali Khan 
Shaida, a Mutawalli of this ° Ashiir-khana, when the main gate was 
built by him during the reign of Asaf Jah IL. In 1250 A.H. (1834 
A.D.) Asad, the Superintendent of buildings, restored the decorations 


of the halls.”’ 


The following inscriptions engraved on Persian enamelled tiles give 
the history of the ’Ashir-khana, 


‘Help is from God and the success is in view and so give this glad tidings 
to the faithful. The slave of “Ali Muhammad Qutb Shah in the year 


1001 (A.HL).” 
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(2) On the Western wall, 

“Throne verse (Qur‘an, Ch. IT, verse 256) Abu‘l Muzaffar Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, may God keep his Kingdom and suzerainty 1005 
Hijri, (1596 A.D.).” | 


(3) On the Western wall, in Tughra style, 

“The places of worship are for God, hence invoke not any other with 
God. In the year 1003 A.H. (1594 A.D.).”’ : 

(a) “In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate.”’ 

(b) “Say, (O Muhammad) every one acts according to his designs.” 
(c) “Abu‘l Muzaffar Sultan ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah.” 

(d) “O God ! O Muhammad ! O °A}i.” 

(e) “O opener of the gates.” 


(4) On the Northern and Southern walls, in Tughra style, 

“The Shiite Durid.” 

(a) “I have relied on (God) my creator.” 

(b) “Verily, there is no guidance except from God.” 

(c) “‘The Shiite Durid.” 

(d) “Verily, let enter men, of. piety, in paradise and fountains (of 
immortality), with peace.” 


(5) On the hall of Western wall, 

~ Whereas Niz&mu‘l-Mulk of the same dignity as that of Asaf (son of 

Barkhiya, Vazier of Solomon the Prophet) treated this abode with 

reverence, for the sake of (Imam) Husain. | 

“This holy abode is attributed to that Imam, whose purification has 
_ been mentioned in the Qur‘an. 

“The invisible voice thus spoke for its chronogram: Our Asaf Jah 

repaired it” 1178 AH. (1764 A.D.). 


(6) On wooden panels of Northern and Southern hall, 

““Deliberated for the renovation of the decoration of this edifice, when 
God impressed, this in the heart of Asad, the Superintendent (of build- 
ings). During the reign of Asaf Jah II, the King of Deccan. He con- 
structed a non-existent abode of our Imam 1250 A.H. (1834 A.D.).” 


(7) Over the main entrance gate, 
“The gate of favours of Imam of the upper and lower worlds 1179 


A.H. (1765 A.D.).°?128 
The Jami’ Masjid, or congregational mosque, on which work started 


simultaneously, was completed in 1006/1597-98. It has a double hall 
about 22 metres by 9.75 metres. The beautiful arches of the hall surmount- 


128 The landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 21-25. 
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ing the majestic row of pillars are very effective. The entrance to the 
mosque facing the road is unusual and the superimposition of a cusped 
arch has made it attractive. Both the naskh and nasta’lig inscriptions on 
the Jami’ mosque are very graceful. 

The most prominent of Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s religious buildings 
is the cemetery known as the Da‘ira Mir Mu‘min. Initially the Mir 
chose a plot east of the town but later selected the present site near the 
roads leading to the eastern and southern provinces. He bought the land to 
provide a free burial ground for the dead. Half of it was already taken up 
by the grave of Shah Chiragh. Mir Mu‘min is said to have sanctified it 
further by mixing soil from Karbala in Iraq with the local soil. There 
was now no need to send corpses to Iraq. At the northern entrance to the 
Da‘ira, were two big caravanserais. A mosque, wells and reservoirs were 
also constructed. Corpse-washers were trained and their descendants 
carried on the trade for many generations. ~ 

By 1012/1603-4 the cemetery was in public use as can be gleaned from 
the epitaphs on the graves of Mir Aba Turab and Sultan Ahmad which 
are dated 1012/1603-4. A petition dated 5 Ramazan 1160/30 August 
1747 from Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s grandson, Sayyid Muhammad, 
shows that about 600,000 to 700,000 eminent Sayyids and mystics from 
both Arabia and non-Arabian countries had already been buried there. 
The epitaphs on the graves include those of several hundred scholars, 
poets and other talented people who had moved to the Qutb-Shahi capital. 
Among the many famous names is that of Mirza Niuru‘d-Din ’Ali entitled 
Ni’mat Khan-i ’Ali (d. 1122/1710), a Shi’i favourite of Awrangzib and 
an eminent scholar. Some famous Asaf-Jahi ministers and scholars also 
found their permanent resting place there.’ 

Mir Mu‘min’s concern for erecting public buildings is exhibited in the 
Daru‘sh-Shifa’ (hospital), built under his direction in 1004/1595. It has 
a spacious square courtyard. A beautiful gateway in the northern wing 
opens on to a double-storeyed structure with eight double rooms on both 
floors. The southern, eastern and western wings have twelve double rooms 
on each floor. All the rooms are spacious and could easily accommodate 
four beds. 

The hospital was also a college of medicine and the learned physicians 
employed there not only attended the patients but did research into drugs. 
Patients were admitted to hospital free of charge and were given free 
medicine.18° At present the building is in a dilapidated condition and no 
attention is being paid to its maintenance. The caravanserai and a school 
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attached to it have been converted into ugly residential houses but the 
mosque to the north-west of the hospital still retains its beauty. 

‘The site of Mir Mu‘min’s mansion is known as the Muhalla Mir Mu‘min. 
The mansion was extended and improved several times. Many princes 
of the Asaf-Jahi family lived there. The last important occupant was the 
last Nizam’s mother. 

Not far from the Charminar was the great square called the Jilii-Khana 
which was enclosed by four arched portals known as the Charkaman. 
Their arches are 18.30 metres high and thus are double the height of those 
of the Charminar. The western portal was known as the Sher-j "Ali 
Gate (the Gate of ’Alf’s Lion) and led to the eastern gateway of the 
palaces; the remaining three portals were known as the Tripoli’a (the 
‘Three Gates). Mir Mu‘min erected a large stone pillar near the eastern 
gateway of the palaces on which were inscribed Quranic verses and a 
talisman to protect the king and the royal family from sorcerers and evil- 
minded people. Consequently, the name of the portal changed from 
Kaman Sher-i ’Ali to Kaman Sihr-i Batil (the arch for warding off sorcery). 
Between this gateway and the royal palaces were reservoirs, fountains, 
parks and mansions.18! : | 

Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and his successors built massive palaces. 
Some of them are praised by Muhammad Quli himself in his Dakhint 
poems; many are described by the Qutb-Shahi historians. For example the 
Khudadad Mahal was eight-storeys high. It contained a library, paper 
making and. book-binding sections and a section for miniature painting. 
This palace was burnt down during the reign of Muhammad Quli’s 
successor who replaced it with a four-storeyed structure. When Awrangzib 
saw the palace he was so amazed at its size that he named it Shaddad Mahal 
and ordered its demolition. Another palace, the Koh-z Tir, had three 
storeys and was a pleasure resort of Muhammad Quli. It was built in the 
hills and was surrounded by mansions and gardens. Water from the valley 
was carried to a reservoir 45 metres x 32 metres. Tanks and fountains were 
built in the palace halls and apartments and the water was pumped from 
the reservoir by jarr-i sagil (mechanical devices). 

Most of these palaces were destroyed by Awrangzib or his governors. 
Later on the Asaf-Jahi palaces were built on these same sites. The F rench 
traveller Thevenot who saw them in their original glory says: 


“There are several Meidans or Publick places in this Town, but the 
fairest is that before the King’s Palace; It hath to the East and West 
two great Divans very deep in the Grounds, the Roof whereof being of 
Carpenters work, is raised five Fathom high, upon four Wooden Pillars : 
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this Roof is flat, and hath Balisters of Stone cast over Arch-ways, with 
Turrets at the corners. These two Divans serve for Tribunals to the 
Cotoual whose Prisons are at the bottom of these Divans, each of them 
having a Bason of ‘Water before them. The like Balisters go round the 
Terrass-walks of the place; The Royal Palace is to the North of it, and 
there is a Portico over against it, where the Musicians come several 
times a day to play upon their Instruments, when the King is in Town. 
In the middle of this place, and in sight of the Royal Palace, there is a 
Wall built, three Foot thick, and six Fathom in height and length, for 
the fighting of Elephants, and that Wall is betwixt them, when they 
excite them to fight; but so soon as they are wrought up to a rage, they 
quickly throw down the Wall. The ordinary Houses there, are not 
above two Fathom high; they raise them no higher, that they may have 
the fresh Air during the heats, and most part of them are only of Earth, 
but the Houses of Persons of Quality are pretty enough. 


“The Palace which is three hundred and four score Paces in length, 
takes up not only one of the sides of the Place, but is continued to the 
four Towers, where it terminates in a very lofty Pavilion. The Walls 
of it which are built of great Stones, have at certain distances half 
Towers, and there are many Windows towards the place, with an open 
Gallery to see the shews. They say it is very pleasant within, and that 
the Water rises to the highest Appartments: The Reservatory of that 
Water, which is brought a great way off, is in the top of the four Towers, 
from whence it is conveyed into the House by Pipes. No Man enters 
into this Palace, but by an express Order from the King, who grants it 
but seldom; nay, commonly no body comes near it, and in the place 
there is a circuit staked out, that must not be passed over. There is 
another square Meidan in this Town, where many great Men have well 
built Houses. The Carvanserais are generally all handsome, and the 
most esteemed is that which is called Nimet-ulla in the great Street 
opposite to the King’s Garden: It is a spacious square, and the Court 
of it is adorned with several Trees of different kinds, and a large Bason 
where the Mahometans performe their Ablutions.’’18? 


As if the construction of Hyderabad itself was not enough, Mir Muham- 
mad Mu‘min founded many villages as centres of Shi?i and Islamic life. 
In them he constructed reservoirs, mosques, caravanserais, ’ Ashiir-khanas 
and planted gardens. ‘Ihe mosques and ’Ashur-khanas brought the Hindu 
villagers into contact with the Islamic and Shi'i way of life. The ’alams 
and other symbols of the tragedy of Karbala were introduced by Mir 
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Mu‘min into these villages where they aroused Hindu curiosity and helped 
to convert them to Shi’ism. 

In 1014/1605 Mir Muhammad Mu‘min founded Sayyidabad village 
about six to seven kilometres to the east of his mansion. The name was 
later corrupted to Saidabagh. He built a caravanserai and a mosque in 
the village and made land grants for their upkeep. The mosque is not very 
big but its arches are well-proportioned. The mosque’s projecting eaves 
resemble *alams. The quadrangle follows the pattern of that of the Daru‘sh- 
Shifa’. It contained fifty-six rooms which provided hostel accommoda- 
tion for students and teachers. Visitors could also stay there. 

In 1019/1610-11 Mir Muhammad Mu‘min built a mosque in the village 
Mirpeth near the Mawla ’Ali hills. The beautiful inscription in the mosque 
is carved on a black basalt slab. The mosque and other buildings were 
constructed for the use of the visitors to the Mawla ’Ali miraculous palm 
prints on the Mawla ’Ali hills. 

At about the same time, Mir Muhammad Mu‘min founded Mirpeth, 
some thirteen kilometres from the main town and built a mosque on the 
pattern of that of Sayyidabad, but it is more artistic. Two medallions add- 
ed to the arches in the facade of this mosque greatly enhance the beauty of 
the structure. A garden was planted in the mosque’s'spacious quadrangle. 

Other villages founded by Mir Muhammad Mu‘min are mentioned. in 
a farman from ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah (1020-1035/1612-1626). It shows 
that in less than forty-two years after the Mir’s death, his grandsons had 
lost control of a number of these villages. Subsequently ’Abdu‘llah Qutb 
Shah restored them to Mir Mu‘min’s grandsons as an in’dm (rent free 
grant) 132 | 

Mir Muhammad Mu‘min aroused Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah’s 
interest in celebrating many Islamic festivals at a government level. This 
involved great effort and gave work to many different kinds of artisans. 
Besides Muharram, which we shall discuss separately, the most important 
celebrations in the year were the festivities in memory of Prophet Muham- 
mad’s birthday, the beginning of his prophetic mission (7’sat) and his 
ascension to the Divine proximity (mi’raj), as well as the celebrations for 
“Ali’s birthday, the fire-works and illuminations of Shab-Barat, the martyr- 
dom of ’Ali, *Idu‘l-Fitr, *Idu‘z-zuha° and ’Td-Ghadir. Of these the Shi’i © 
festivities concerned ‘Ali’s birthday, his martyrdom, and his nomination 
by Prophet Muhammad as his successor (’Id-Ghadir). The celebration of 
these occasions at a government level, however, made them popular among 
all sections of the populace. Maw-Riz, or N ew Year’s day, occurs on the 
day the sun enters Aries. It is a pre-Islamic Iranian festival but the 
Muslim Iranian rulers and some Medieval Indian rulers too had made it 
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a state festival. The Hindu spring festival called Basant, and that at the 
beginning of the rainy season were also celebrated. Muhammad Quli com- 
posed poems on these occasions in the Dakhini. They give interesting details 
of the festivities and depict the enthusiastic participation of the people. 
Mir Muhammad Mu‘min, strengthened the Qutb-Shahi administration 
by recommending talented Tranis for all high and responsible positions. 
The most outstanding among the Iranis was Mirza Muhammad Amin 
Shahrastani. When he arrived in Hyderabad, the Sultan’s Mir Jumla, 
Malik Aminu‘l-Mulk Alf Khan had just died and the position was vacant. 
The Sultan appointed Mirza Muhammad Amin as Mir Fumla in 1011] 
1602-3, on Mir Mu‘min’s recommendation. Mir Mu‘min’s support 
enabled Mirza Muhammad Amin to work independently and confidently. 
He controlled Sultan Muhammad Quli’s entire administrative framework 
until 1019/1610-11. In 1017/1608-9 Sultan Muhammad Quliwas enraged 
by the audacity of some foreigners who had held a party in one of his 
palaces and ordered their execution. The Dakhinis thereupon took the 
opportunity to have immigrants indiscriminately massacred. At least a 
hundred foreigners were killed and their property plundered. When 
Mirza Muhammad Amin was informed of the incident he rushed to the 
Sultan’s bedroom. The guards refused to disturb the Sultan’s rest so 
Mirza Muhammad Amin himself knocked on the door. When the Sultan 
~ emerged, the Mirza urged him to inspect the massacre for himself. The 
Sultan was appalled at the senseless slaughter and strongly reprimanded 
the kotwal. Those who had participated in the massacre were subsequently 
executed and peace was restored to the capital. 

A few months later Mirzi Amin feted the Sultan with a grand reception 
at which he offered the Sultan many valuable presents. In 1019/1610 the 
Mirza was ordered to suppress the rebellion by Pratap Shah of Bustar. 

- Mirzi Amin was marching unopposed when the onset of rain baulked 
down his progress and he was forced to retreat. Muhammad Quli was on 
his death-bed. Although Sultan Muhammad was Mir Mu‘min’s candidate 
for the throne, apparently Mirza Amin did not support him. When Sultan 
Muhammad ascended the throne, Mirza Amin, conscious of the danger of 
his position, resigned and was allowed to return to Iran. 

In Rabi’ I 1021/May 1612 Muhammad Amin left Hyderabad for Bijapur 
but [brahim ’Adil Shah did not offer him any position there. Consequently 
he left for Iran taking with him the enormous wealth he had amassed. 
The presentation of valuable gifts and the influence of his nephew Mir Riza‘ 
enabled him to obtain a position in Shah >Abbas’: court. Although he was 
richly rewarded for his services, Muhammad Amin was not satisfied and 
he applied to Jahangir for an appointment. The Emperor invited him to 
his court. He arrived at Agra early in 1618 and presented twelve horses, 
two rings and several pieces of silk to Jahangir. He was given a mansab of 
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1,500 zat and 200 sawar. He was steadily promoted; in October 1623 his 
mansab was raised to 3,000 zat and 300 sawar. His prestige continued to 
increase during Shahjahan’s reign as well; in 1636 his mansab was raised 
to 5,000 zat and 2,000 sawar and he was made mir bakhshi. On 22 Rab? — 
IT 1047/13 September 1637 he died. | 
According to the author of Ma‘asiru'l-Umaré’, Muhammad Amin was a 
bigoted Imamiyya. Even in Shahjahan’s presence he spoke forcefully about 
his faith. The Emperor tolerated his comments and observed that the 
Mir was a true Isfahani for they were known for their roughness and 
vehemence. Although scolding and abuse were innate in the Mirza’s 
character, he was generous to a fault. For example during the Emperor’s | 
visit to Burhanpur in 1632, famine and scarcity made life impossible. 
According to the imperial orders, therefore, the nobles established centres 
for the free distribution of food from their own. resources. The most 
sumptuous and liberal centre belonged to the Mirza. | 
In Hyderabad Muhammad Amin’s mansion and garden on the river bank 
were most attractive and majestic. After his departure to Iran they were 
commandeered by the state and used as a guest house for distinguished 
visitors, including ambassadors from foreign countries. Even the Iranian 
ambassador, Imam Quli Beg, who arrived in Hyderabad in 1044/1634-35, 
stayed in Mirza Muhammad Amin’s mansion. | 
Mirza Muhammad Amin was a good poet and adopted . Rahu‘l-Amin 
as his nom-de-plume. He believed that his imitations of Nizami’s Khamsa 
were better than those of other poets like Jami and Hatifi. Of his works the 
following are still available: 
1. Khusraw wa Shirin, composed on the model of N izami’s masnawi of 
the same name. | 
2. Matmahu‘l-anwar, composed on the model of the Makhzanu‘l-asrar. 
3. Layla wa Majniin, composed on the model of the Nizami’s masnawi 
of the same name. 7 
4. Asman-t Hashtum or the Falaku‘l-buriij, composed in imitation of 
Nizami’s Haft Paykar. 
Mirza Muhammad Amin does not seem to have written any imitation of 
Nizami’s fifth masnawi, the Sikandar-nama. The Mirza dedicated the first 
three masnawis to Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. He began the fourth poem 
during his reign also but completed it in that of the next ruler, Muhammad 
Qutb Shah. : a | 
The Mirza named his diwén (collection of poems), Gulistan-i naz which 
also contained ghazals written by him in his early life. The distichs in the 
ghazals number 5,000.14 
134 Shahnawaz Khan, Ma‘dasiru‘l-Umara‘, Calcutta, III, pp. 413-18; Tuzuk-i Fahdangiri, © 
Aligarh 1864, p. 224; Lahori, Badshahnaéma, Calcutta, I, p. 181; Muhammad Salih, 
*Amal-i salih, Calcutta 1912-36, I, pp. 98, 251, 280. 
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Other talented proteges of Mir Muhammad Mu‘min, who were also 
pillars of the Qutb-Shahi administrative framework, will be discussed in 
subsequent pages. The Mir himself was mainly interested in devising 
schemes to promote the welfare of the people and the spread of Shi’ism. 
He spent a considerable portion of his time in prayers and scholarly 
pursuits. 

On 23 Rajab 1001/25 April 1593 the Sultan’s nephew, Prince Muham- 
mad, son of Prince Muhammad Amin and grandson of, Ibrahim Quli, was 
born. Although the Sultan was only twenty-eight years old he believed 
that he would never have a son of his own. He wished to adopt the child 
therefore, but could not do so while his younger brother lived. When 
Muhammad Amin died on 15 Sha’ban 1004/14 April 1596, the Sultan 
himself brought his deceased brother’s son to his house and placed his 
education in Mir Mu‘min’s hands. The Mir carefully selected the best 

- teachers for the Prince and devoted his personal attention and care to his 
education and upbringing. Soon the Prince was a highly educated scholar, 
a good soldier and, above all, a very religious man. 

Shortly after Prince Muhammad’s birth, the Sultan had a daughter 
named Hayat Bakhshi Begum. By the time she was ten or eleven years 
old, the fame of her beauty and accomplishments had. reached the court 
of Shah ’Abbas Safawi. In 1012/1603-4 Shah ’Abbas sent Prince Aghuzla 
Sultin as his envoy to Hyderabad in order to strengthen the friendship 
between the two rulers. Shah >Abbas was also interested in arranging a 
marriage between one of his sons and Hayat Bakhshi Begum. According to 
Firishta this was a rare honour for an Emperor like Shah >Abbas to bestow 
upon a small kingdom. The historian believed that the wedding would 
take place and that Hayat Bakhshi would be sent to Iran.’*° Ordinarily 
this event would have delighted Mir Mu‘min who too was keen to streng- 
then the bonds of friendship between Iran and Golkonda. The proposal, 
however, was not in Golkonda’s interest. Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah’s health was feeble and he was not expected to survive much longer. 
The Sultan’s brother, Muhammad Khuda Banda, who was likely to succeed 
him, was a favourite of the Dakhini noblemen, sifis and Sunni population 
of Golkonda. Obviously his accession to the throne would have undermined 
the influence of the foreigners and the Shi’is which Mir Mu‘min had fought 
so hard to promote. Consequently Mir Mu‘min persuaded the Sultan, who 
naturally did not wish to send his only child to Iran, to marry her to his 
nephew Prince Muhammad. This would, of course, strengthen the Prince’s © 
claim to the throne. In Rabi’ I 1016/June 1607, the marriage of Hayat — 
Bakhshi Begum was solemnized with prolonged festivities and rejoicings. 
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The Iranian envoy Prince Aghuzli, who had been a royal guest for the 
last four years, also participated in the celebrations. 

No reply to the Shah’s marriage proposal was now required. Although 
Shah’s envoy and his party were royally feted, their long stay in Hyderabad 
aroused the Shah’s suspicions. These were removed, however, when Hajji 
Qanbar ’ Ali, one of the Sultan’s favourites, was sent to Shah "Abbas’ court. 
In 1018/1609 Prince Aghuzli was allowed to leave for Iran. A senior noble, 
Amir Mahdi Quli Sultan, probably a scion of the Qutb-Shahi dynasty, 
was ordered to accompany the Iranian envoy and act as Sultan Muham- 

_ mad Quli’s ambassador at the Shah’s court.188 | 

Hayat Bakhshi Begum’s wedding had cut the ground from under the 
feet of Khuda Banda and his Dakhini party. Nevertheless, together with 
their leader, Shah Raji, a descendant of Khwaja Banda Nawaz Gisa 
Daraz, and other eminent Sunnis, they tried to organise a coup d’etat. 
The news, however, leaked out and Khuda Banda was imprisoned in 
the Golkonda fort, where he died in Muharram 1020/March-April 1611. 

In Ramazan 1020/November-December 16] 1, Sultan Muhammad 
Quli fell seriously ill from alcohol. On 17 Zu‘lqa’da 1020/21 January 
1612, he died. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah left an indelible mark on the 
Qutb-Shahi culture. He loved the Deccan and the Dakhini way of life 
but, under Mir Mu‘min’s influence, he also supported Shi’ism and intro- 
duced Shi’'i ceremonies to his people. When he heard of the Sultan’s 
death, Mir Muhammad Mu‘min went immediately to the Sultan’s palace 
and, according to his master’s will, declared his nephew and son-in-law, 
Prince Muhammad, the new king. On 10 Zu'‘lhijja 1020/13 February 
1612; the formal coronation took place. Like other poets, Mir Muhammad 
Mu‘min wrote odes praising the young Sultan and praying for his long life 
and prosperity. The main thrust of his ode was to strengthen the Sultan’s 
love for Iran. He writes: 


“Your auspicious feet have transformed the dust of Telingana into a 
collyrium, , | 

I may be sacrificed to your holy dust which continuously bestows a 
new life on human beings. : 

Although the Emperor of the world, Shah ’Abbas made Safahan 
(Isfahan) a new town. 

O King: Because of you Hyderabad has become Safahan-i Nawit (A new 
Isfahan).” 


The envoys of the Nizim-Shahi and Bijapiri sultans also arrived to 
congratulate Sultan Muhammad. The most memorable event, however, 
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was the arrival of the Iranian envoy, Husayn Beg Qipchaqi by whom the 
Shahsent a special farman, dated Ramazan 1022/October-November 1613, 
to Mir Muhammad Mu‘min. Husayn Beg Qipchaqi was received at 
Dabol port by Mir Zaynu‘l-’Abidin Mazandarani who was famous for 
his knowledge of protocol. The envoy and his party were feted with royal 
entertainments at each stage of their journey. On 10 Rajab 1023/16 
August 1614, Qipchaqi arrived near Hyderabad. The King personally 
received him at the Kala Chabitara in Golkonda. Qipchaqi and his 
party stayed for two years and four months in Golkonda enjoying Muha- 
mmad Qutb Shah’s lavish hospitality. 

The farmaén to Mir Muhammad Mu‘min addressing him with respectful 
titles, assured him of the Shah of Iran’s kindness and patronage. It acknow- 
ledges the Mir’s devotion to the Safawid dynasty. of Iran and reiterates 
the fact that the Golkonda Sultans had always been devoted to the 
Prophet’s Ahl-i Bayt and were the Safawid’s well-wishers. The farman 
urges Mir Mu‘min to spare no pains in developing a sincere friendship 
between the Safawids and the Golkondarulers. The farmdan also encourages 
Mir Muhammad Mu‘min to write to the Shah without hesitation informing 
him of any wishes. 

The Mir’s reply states that he was the hereditary well-wisher of the 
Shah’s dynasty. Although misfortune had physically driven him away 
from the Shah’s court, he was not unaware of the conditions there and 
deemed himself one of the Shah’s proteges. As regards the Qutb-Shahi 
kingdom, its rulers recited the name of Prophet Muhammad, Fatima, 
the twelve Imams and then that of His Imperial Majesty the Shah of 
Iran in the khutbas. The letter concludes with the remark that although 
it was correct that he (Mir Mu‘min) did not write letters to the Shah, 
that did not mean that he was negligent of his duty to pray for the pros- 
perity of the Safawid dynasty. He hoped that, as had been the case in 
earlier victories, until the appearance of Imam Mahdi, the dynasty would 
be crowned with renewed victories and unlimited Divine help. 

In the middle of Zu‘lqa’da 1025/end of November 1616, the envoy, 
was given leave to return to Iran. Mir Mu‘min ordered his own protege, 
> Allama ibn Khatin, who had arrived in Hyderabad from Mashhad in 
1009/1600-1, to accompany Qipchaqi and serve at Shah ’Abbas’ court as 
the Qutb-Shahi envoy. Ibn Khatin delivered Mir Mu‘min’s reply to the 
Shah and stayed in Iran until 1625 visiting the important religious and 
intellectual centres there.1*” 

On 28 Shawwal 1023/1 December 1614, Sultan Muhammad Qutb 
Shah’s eldest son Prince ’Abdu‘ll4h Mirza was born. Mir Muhammad 
Mu‘min had written chronograms on the birth of Sultan Muhammad 
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Qutb Shah and was delighted therefore to write them on the birth of 
Muhammad Qutb Shah’s son as well. Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s son, 
Mir Majdu‘d-Din Muhammad, also composed a chronogram. The 
astrologer, however, urged the Sultan not to see the Prince for twelve 
years on pain of his own misfortune. Mir Muhammad Mu‘min confirmed 
this prophecy. This made the Sultan exceedingly sad but the birth of 
his second son on 28 Shawwal 1025/8 November 1616, drove away his 
gloom. The rejoicings on this occasion exceeded those held at the elder 
son’s birth. The new baby was named ’Ali Mirza. Both princes received 
a very extensive education. Prince ’Abdu‘llah’s teachers were mostly 
Mir Mu‘min’s proteges and held high positions in the Sultan’s service. 
The most promising among ’Abdu'‘llah’s teachers was Mawland Husayn 
Shirazi. He was an eminent calligraphist and the inscriptions on Mir 
Mu‘min’s mosque were written by him. Mir Muhammad Mu‘min also 
personally supervised ’Abdu‘llah’s education.138 

Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s last days were darkened by sadness because 
of the death of his only son, Mir Majdu‘d-Din Muhammad who had 
become an erudite scholar under his father’s training. He was-a man of 


_ ascetic temperament who spent his time in the company of dervishes and 


selflessly helped the needy. The people of the Qutb-Shahi kingdom loved 
him dearly because of his generosity. He was married to the daughter of 
Ytilchi Beg, an eminent general in Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah’s reign. 
Mir Muhammad was so deeply shocked at Majdu‘d-Din’s death.in Rab? I 
1034/January 1625, that he himself died on 2 Jumada I 1034/10 February 
1625. Mir Muhammad Mu‘min had already buried his son under the 
dome he had reserved for himself in the Da‘ira Mir Muhammad Mu‘min. 
Consequently, his own corpse was buried in another part of the Da‘ira.139 

Majdu‘d-Din’s Persian ghazals are quoted in different works and in 
anthologies but they were not collected in a diwdan. Mir Muhammad - 
Mu'min’s diwdn was compiled and it comprises qasidas, ghazals and 
marsiyas. A manuscript copy of the work is available in the India Office, 
London.144 | | 

According to Iskandar Beg Turkman, the qasidas, ghazals and rub@is 
by Mir Muhammad Mu‘min were impressive.1442 The Mir’s mastery of 
the rules of prosody made his verses famous among scholars. In 1007] 
1598-99 the Mir wrote Uriz-i Muhammad Mu‘min, a treatise on prosody 


and dedicated it to Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. At Sultan Muhammad 


Qutb Shah’s request he also wrote the Risdla Migqdariyya in Persian. This 
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is designed to reconcile the conflicting standards in weights and measures. 
The work draws upon the classical works of lexicon, figh and medicine 
but the Mir brought his own observations to bear upon the subject in order 
to make it authentic and useful. 

Mir Muhammad Mu‘min wrote the Kitab Ry’at on hadis in Arabic. It 
contains selections from the ahddis of the Imams and attempts to initiate 
new methods of discussing them. The Mir collected rare books for the 
imperial library from all over the world, paying particular attention to 
religious works. At his instigation, one of his fellow countrymen, Mawlana 
Mirza Muhammad Astarabadi, procured the Kitab Kasiru‘l-Miyamin, a 
work on. figh said to have been written by Imam Zaynu‘l-’ Abidin for his 
son Zayd. The copy which the Mirza obtained in Medina was based on 
the manuscripts said to have been transcribed by the eighth Imam Riza‘ 
himself, Mirza Muhammad had prepared a transcript from Imam Riza*’s 
codex but he died before he could present it to Sultan Muhammad. In 
Muharram 1029/December 1620, the manuscript copy was presented on 
his behalf to the Sultan by Mir: Mu‘min. The Mir himself also wrote 
introductory remarks about the manuscript and its importance. The 
Sultan ordered one of Mir Mu‘min’s pupils, Muhammad entitled Shah 
Qazi, to translate it into Persian. Shah Qazi worked expeditiously and 
Muhammad Mu‘min Arab bin Sharafu‘d-Din Hasan Shirazi, an eminent 
calligraphist at court completed its transcription on 30 Zu‘lhijja 1029/26 
November 1620. The translation was entitled the Tarjama-i Fighu‘r- 
Rizawi.\*8 | | 

‘The death of Mir Mu‘min was an irreparable loss to Sh?ism in the 
Deccan. Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah was deeply distressed. His 
continual separation from his son ’Abdu‘llah from the time of his birth 
now became unbearable. After Mir Mu‘min’s death, the Sultan, in 
consultation with astrologers, invited the Prince to his palace, possibly on 
17 Rabi’ I 1035/17 December 1625. The Prince’s presence drove away his 
gloom and the Sultan counselled his son on administrative and govern- 
ment matters. On 13 Jumada I 1035/10 February 1626 Sultan Muham- 
mad Qutb Shah died.’ 

The Sultan was a great patron of art and architecture. In 1023/1614 
he built a stupendous mosque in Hyderabad to cater for the religious needs 
of the growing population there. He named it the Baytu‘l-’Atiq (the first 
house of Divine worship in Mecca). The numerical value of the Baytu'l- 
* Atig is 1023. After some years it came to be known as ‘Mecca Masjid’. 
Its roofed prayer hall is 66.27 metres long, 54.9 metres wide and 22.9 


143 Salar Jang Ms., VII, no. 2716. | 
144 Nizadmu‘d-Din Ahmad, Hadiqatu‘s-salatin, Hyderabad, 1961, pp. 95-26. 
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metres high. The domes supporting the roof are flattened. Tavernier, 
who visited the Deccan after the Sultan’s death, Says: 


“It is about fifty years since they began to build a splendid pagoda in 
the town; it will be the grandest in all India if it should be completed. 
The size of the stones is a subject for special astonishment, and that of 
the niche which is the place for prayer, is an entire rock of Such enor- | 
mous size that they spent five years in quarrying it, and 500 or 600 
men were employed continually on this work. It required still more time 
to roll it upon the conveyance by which they brought it to the pagoda; 
and they told me that it took 1,400 oxen to draw it. I shall explain why 
the work is incomplete. If it had been finished it would have justly 
passed for the noblest edifice in the whole of Asia,’’145 


Sultan Muhammad built a satellite town some nine kilometres from 
Charminar to retire to with his courtiers when he needed peace and rela- 
xation. It was called Sultan N agar. A beautiful mosque with two tall 
minarets was erected there. The palace, the audience hall, library and 
government offices were also planned on a grand scale. About two kilo- 
metres to the east of the mosque was a gateway called the Bidar Darwaza. 
After the Sultan’s death, his successor, considering it unlucky, abandoned 

_ the project.“6 The Sultan also built various mosques, schools and tanks. 
A beautiful slab measuring 1.83 metres was fixed in the western wall of the 
Golkonda fort. It states that the wall was repaired in 1029/1619 and the 
inscription was engraved in 1038/1628. It Says: 

“1. “Unto God.’ : 

2. ‘Allah, Muhammad, ’Ali.’ 

3. “O God! O Muhammad! O ’Aji! help Sultan ’Abdu‘llah.’ 

4. “The wall of Muhammadnagar fort was repaired under the superin- 
tendence of Sultan Nawab ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah” 

3. ‘By Malik Yousuf a deputy of Malik Noor Muhammad during the 
months of the year one thousand and twenty nine. On the last day 
of Shaban 1038 A.H. (1628 A.D.).? | 

6. (Nad-i’Ali) ‘Invoke ’Ali the manifestation of wonders Thou wilt find 
him a refuge in Misery. 

All grief and sorrow will soon disappear. 
By thy friendship (with God) O ’Ali’ 

7. ‘There is no soldier (fata, spiritually chivalrous) like *Ali, and no 
sword like Zu‘lfaqar.’ | 

8. “Unto God?’.?? 147 


145 V. Ball, (tr) Travels in India by J. B, Tavernier, Delhi, 1977 (reprint) I, p. 124, 
146 The landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 46-47, 85, 201. 
147 Ibid., pp. 133-34. 
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Sultan Muhammad was not interested in Dakhini poetry. He composed 
Persian poetry and spent most of his time in the company of Persian and 
Arabic scholars. He wrote comments and notes on both the manuscripts 
which were presented to him and those which were compiled or transcribed 
at his request. A number of these books have subsequently been dis- 
covered. He asked Sayyid Abu‘l-Ma’4li son of Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari, 
to translate into Persian his father’s famous polemical work in Arabic, 
the Masa@ibu‘n-nawasib.48 Sultan Muhammad’s scholarly and, religious 
temperament put an end to the libertine atmosphere of his uncle’s court. 
He had had ‘Banda-i Shah-i Najaf (slave of the Shah of Najaf, ’Ali) 
Sultan Muhammad Shah’ engraved on his seal.449 The dancing and 
revelry which had become part of the Rabi’ ILor Shab-i Barat celebrations, 
were abolished and the consequent savings given to the ’ulama‘ and other 
pious people. On Prophet Muhammad’s birthday celebrations, the general 
public was invited to have their meals at state expense. The Muharram 
came to be celebrated on a grand scale. | , 

Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah’s son, ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah was pro- 
claimed king in Charminar on 13 Jumada I 1035/10 February 1626. 
Jahangir’s death and Shahjahan’s accession to the Mughal throne made 
the Mughal Deccan policy most aggressive. The main thrust of 
Shahjahan’s policy was to annex the Nizim-Shahi kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar and reduce Bijapur and Golkonda to vassal states. Consequently 
the administrative problems in the Qutb-Shahi kingdom grew increasingly 
complex. Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s death had made the selection of 
his successor exceedingly difficult for Muhammad Qutb Shah. He, there- 
fore, left the position vacant and performed the duties of peshwa himself. 
His own successor to the throne was only twelve years old at the time 
and could not rule without a peshwa. The king’s grand-mother, Khanam 
Agha the wife of Prince Muhammad Amin, therefore, had her son-in-law, 
Shah Muhammad son of Shah ’Ali ’Arab Shah, appointed to the position. 

Meanwhile Shaykh Muhammad son of ’Ali, son of Khatin of Tis and 
‘Amil, known as ibn-i Khatiin ’Amili had returned from Iran to ’Abdu- 
‘ah Qutb Shah’s court. He had been sent as an envoy to Shah ’Abbas’ 
court in 1025/1616 on Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s recommendation. He 
was accompanied by Qasim Beg Buran, the sipah salar (commander-in- 
chief) of Mazandaran, who was the Shah’s envoy. Before his death 

~ Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah had wanted to appoint ibn-i Khatun to 
some high position. Ibn-i Khatun was sister’s son to the celebrated Sh7i 
divine and scholar Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili® and, before moving to Hydera- 


148 Infra, p. 351. 
149 Qasida-i Burda, in Salar Jang Museum; QutbeShahi dynasty, pp. 397-402. 
150 Supra, pp. 136, 137; Infra, pp. 326-27. 
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bad, had sat at his uncle’s feet. At Hyderabad he had worked under Mir 
Muhammad Mu‘min and. this had sharpened his political acumen and 
administrative talents. Had he been in Hyderabad when Mir Mu‘min 
died, he would have been appointed his teacher’s successor. As the posi- 
tion of peshwa had been filled before his arrival he was appointed as deputy 
peshwa. In addition, he was also given the position of dabir (Secretary) 151 
Shah Muhammad did not appreciate the appointment of .a deputy!®? as 
it meant the curtailment of his power but he was not an administrator. 
Things came to a head when Shahjahan’s envoy Shaykh Muhyiu‘d-Din 
Pirzada arrived in Golkonda. He was sent to the Qutb-Shahi court in 


1037/1628 before the Mughal Emperor moved to Burhanpur. The 


imperial envoy was dissatisfied with his reception and the king was at a 
loss.*°° Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s disciples who were hoping to discredit 
the peshwa, Shah Muhammad, exploited the crisis to their own advantage. 
One of them, Khwaja Afzal Turka, who was the sar-khayl (commander- 
in-chief) produced the letters which Shah Muhammad had written to 


‘Adil Shah of Bijapur (without the King’s knowledge). They were 


handwritten by Shah Muhammad’s secretary, Shah Qazi, the translator 
of the Kasiru‘l-Miyamin, who was also a disciple of Mir Mu‘min. The 
king terminated Shah Muhammad’s appointment and on 9 Ramazan 
1038/2 May 1629 made ibn-i Khatin the new peshwa. 

This appointment made Mir Muhammad Mu‘min’s disciples the rulers 
of the Qutb-Shahi kingdom. Ibn-i Khatin who was an experienced 
diplomat and a perspicacious author took the opportunity to write to 
Shahjahan, his prime minister, Asaf Khan and other eminent Mughal 
dignitaries demonstrating *Abdu‘llah’s loyalty. They seemed to have 
been convinced and any shortcomings in the Mughal envoy’s reception 
were forgiven. King ’Abdu‘llah was delighted and allowed ibn-i Khatan 


to come to the palace on his palanquin, an honour that previously none | 


but his teacher, Muhammad Mu‘min, had enjoyed. 

Ibn-i Khatiin made another sound arrangement when he sent an envoy 
to Shah ’Abbas’ court. Qasim Beg Buran, Shah ’Abbas’ envoy who had 
accompanied ibn-i Khatinm to Hyderabad, had died in 1034/1625 and 
his son, Muhammad Quli Beg, was treated by the king as his father’s 
successor. Khayrat Khan sar-nawbat, who held a ministerial post, volun- 
teered to accompany Muhammad Quli Beg to Iran as ’Abdu‘llah Qutb 


151 Peshwd was equivalent to the Prime Minister. Next important minister was 
JFumlatu‘l-Mulik or Mir Fumla (Finance Minister). Other wazirs or ministers 
were below the rank of Mir Jumla. Dabir or Secretary held a rank lower to the 
waztrr. 

152 Nizamu‘d-Din, pp. 33-34. 

153 Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
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Shah’s envoy. Valuable gifts were sent with the ambassador to Shah 
>Abbas. When they reached Surat, Shahjahan summoned them to Agra 
and sent his own letters and oral messages to the Iranian ruler through 
_Khayrat Khan. This was a rare distinction for the Golkonda envoy. When 
they reached Bandar ’Abbas, they heard the news of Shah ’Abbas’ death. 
Khayrat Khan therefore presented the letters from ’Abdu‘llah and Shah- 
jahan to Shah >Apbas’ successor, Shah Safi (1038-1052/1629-42), at 
Isfahan. He then sent details of his honourable reception at the Iranian 
court back to ’Abdu‘llah’s court together with some horses which were 
gifts to the Golkonda king. i 
On 7 Rajab 1040/9 February 1631, King ’Abdu‘llah sent the Mughal 
ambassador Muhyiu‘d-Din back to the Emperor Shahjahan who was 
now in Burhanpur. On his own behalf the King sent a senior official, 
Wafa Khan with gifts of horses, elephants, 30,000 Auns in cash and other 
valuables to the Emperor. Subsequently, Shahjahan took Shaykh Muhyiu- 
‘d-Din to task for the bad manners he had shown. after his arrival at the 
— Qutb-Shahi court55 In Ramazan 1041/April 1632 Shahjahan left 
Burhanpur to the great relief of the Deccan rulers. >Abdu‘llah was also 
delighted at the news. The intrigues against ibn Khatiin, however, aliena- 
ted the King from him and he was deprived of his office of peshwa. In 
1043/1634, when the enquiries had revealed the falseness of the 


accusations against him, he was appointed mir jumla. His sister’s son 
Shaykh Muhammad Tahir was appointed his deputy and the sar-khayl. 
To show his confidence in him, the King placed several thousand troopers 
at ibn Khatiin’s disposal. As mir jumla, ibn-i Khatun streamlined the 
administration and increased the salary of the officers of the royal house- 
hold and other dignitaries. The ’ulama‘, scholars, merchants and the 
common people also benefited. Naturally this munificence made ibn-1 
Khatin very popular. During his tenure as mir jumla, the King, accom- 
panied by his mother, visited his house twice.'* 

In 1044/1634-35, Khayrat Khan, the Qutb-Shahi envoy to Iran, 
returned with Imam Quli Beg Shamla a high dignitary of the Safawid 
court. Travelling through Qandahar the party arrived at the Mughal 
court and from thence proceeded to Hyderabad. Before entering the 
capital they were received first by Shaykh Muhammad Tahir, the sar- 
khayl and then by Yalchi Beg, the father-in-law of Mir Muhammad 
Mu‘min’s son. On 17 Zu‘lqa’da 1044/4 May 1635, the king himself. 
received the Iranian ambassador. The mansion and garden of Mirza 


154 Ibid., pp. 78-85. 
155 Ibid.,p.92. 
156 Ibid., pp. 146-48. 
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Muhammad Amin, the former mir jumla, were assigned to Imam Quli 
Beg during his stay.157 

The festivities to welcome the Iranian envoy were, however, overshad- 
owed by the newsof Shahjahan’s departure from Agra in Rabi? II 1045/ 
October 1635. The crisis could be handled only by ibn-i Khatin and he 
was appointed peshwd again on 17 Rajab 1045/27 December 1635. It was 
also ordered that he should retain the position of mir jumla as long as he 
was unable to recommend a suitable substitute,158 

Shahjahan sent Makramat Khan diwdn-i buyiitat as an envoy to Bijapur 
and ’Abdu‘l-Latif diwan-i tan to Golkonda. In his farman to Qutbu‘l-Mulk 
(the Mughals did not acknowledge the Deccan rulers as Shah), Shahjahan 
wrote that as an Emperor of Islam it was his duty to promulgate the 
Sunni faith and to ensure that in his domain there were neither innovations 
nor misguidance. It had come to his (Shahjahan’s) notice that in his 
(Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s) territories the Prophet’s companions, who according 
to the six canonical works of ahadjs were exceedingly holy and Closely 


and would make it incumbent upon him (Shahjahan) to seize Qutbu‘l- 


Mulk’s territories and consider the wealth belonging to his territories 


lawful for himself. 

Secondly it had been reported to him (Shahjahan) that in Qutbu‘l- 
Mulk’s territories, the khutba was recited in the name of the ruler of Iran. 
Since Qutbu‘l-Mulk was the murid (disciple) of the Mughal Emperor, 
there was no reason to do that. The khutba should be adorned with the 
glorious name of the Mughal Emperor. 

Thirdly, the payment of a considerable amount of tribute was 
overdue. Consequently a well-trained Clivoy was being sent in order to 
bring home to Qutbu‘l-Mulk the need to follow the path of obedience 
and to assure him of the Emperor’s favours provided that, like his father 
the late Qutbu‘l-Mulk, he was also devoted to the Emperor’s service. Or 
else, the letter threateningly concluded, he (Qutbu‘l-Mulk) would himself 
be responsible for the consequences of his own misdeeds. 


157 Ibid., pp. 153-56. 
158 Ibid., pp. 164-66. 
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Saghar (Sagar). On 14 Ramazan 1045/11 February 1636, the envoy was 
feted with a royal reception. | | | 

Ibn Khatiin invited Shahjahan’s envoy, *Abdu‘l-Latif and his party 
to his mansion, lavishly entertained them and tried to convince them of — 
the Qutb-Shahis’ loyalty to the Mughals. It would seem that during their 
stay in Hyderabad, the Prophet’s companions were not discussed, never- 

‘theless Shahjahan’s envoys could not tolerate the Qutb-Shahi practice of 
seeking Divine blessings initially for the Safawid king, then the Qutb- 
Shahi rulers and lastly for Shahjahan. The Golkonda king refused to 
change this practice. Both >Abdu‘l-Latif and ibn Khatiin discussed the 
issue for several days. They reached a compromise that only fatiha should 
be recited in the khutba but this proved unacceptable to Shahjahan. The 
Qutb-Shahi ’ulama were, therefore, persuaded by ibn Khatiin to assure 
their king that, in order to avoid bloodshed, the khutba should be recited 
in the form required by Shahjahan. “Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah reluctantly 
agreed and ’Abdu‘l-Latif reported back that the Emperor’s orders had 
been implemented. Meanwhile the Mughal forces had over-run the 
Adil Shahi territories and Yusuf ’Adil Shah had been forced to sur- 
render. | | 

Shaykh Muhammad Tahir was sent to accompany ’Abdu‘l-Latif to 
Shahjahan’s court. [bn-i Khatin arranged a grand farewell feast for the 
imperial envoy at Hayatabad, named after the King’s mother. In Zu‘l- 
hijja 1045/May 1636 the Ingiydd-néma (Deed of Submission), authenti- 
cated by the imprint of the Emperor's palm dipped in saffron, was 
finalised. 

"Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah received the envoy bringing the treaty with 
‘great pomp and show. According to the Qutb-Shahi historians such a 
catastrophe had never befallen the kingdom before but ibn-i Khatiin’s 
diplomacy had staved off the crisis. The King also was greatly impressed 
with his peshwa’s handling of the situation. Shaykh Muhammad Tahir 
was sent again to the Emperor who received him with great honour 
and granted him a private interview where none but the princes were 
present. The imperial jewels were shown to Shaykh Tahir. He was then 
asked to call on the heir apparent, Dara Shukoh, in his palace. Shaykh 
Tahir received many valuable gifts. A gorgeous robe of honour was sent 
to ibn-i Khatiin “whose efforts had turned the war into peace and had 
prevented bloodshed on both sides”. In July 1636 the Emperor, appoint- 
ing Awrangzib as Viceroy of the Deccan, left for Agra. 

According to the “Deed of Submission”, the names of the twelve 
Imams were to be replaced with those of the first four caliphs and the 
name of the Shah of Iran was to be replaced with that of the Mughal 
Emperor. The legends on the gold and silver coins struck in the Qutb- 
Shahi kingdom had to be submitted to the Emperor for approval. A very 
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heavy tribute was fixed and many other humiliating conditions were 
imposed.189 | 

Although the Golkonda kingdom lost its independence, ibn-i Khatiin’s 
diplomacy saved it from total annihilation. Ibn-i Khatin remained 
peshwa for only a couple of years longer but during this period he recruited 
competent officers for the kingdom and adjusted Shi’ism to the changed 
political conditions. His conciliatory temperament and farsightedness 
were a beacon to the *ulamd‘ in particular and to the state dignitaries in 
general. His arduous duties as mir jumla, and the intrigues of his rivals and 
the ambivalence of his ruler did not undermine his interest in teaching 
and scholarly pursuits. Early in the morning qa@zis, ’ulama‘, scholars, 
pious people, poets, ministers, noblemen and other dignitaries attended his 
lectures in his mansion on Quranic exegesis, hadis, fiqh, philosophy, 
mathematics and logic. After the lectures he went to the palace to per- 
form his official duties. In the evening a large crowd was entertained at 
his table. Dinner was followed by the night session of lectures. On 
Tuesdays, which was a holiday in those days ibn-i Khatiin invited both 
Persian poets and those who wrote Arabic poetry to one of the gardens 
near Hyderabad. The various ambassadors in Hyderabad were also 
present. All benefited from these discussions. Those talented foreigners 
who wished to start a career at court tried to make their mark in ibn-i 
KhAattin’s assemblies. : 

In 1059/1649, ibn-i Khatin resigned. He died in Mocha on his way to 
Mecca. His earthly remains were brought to Hyderabad for burial beside 
those of his wife who had predeceased him. 

Ibn-i Khatiin popularised the works of his uncle and teacher, Baha‘u‘d- 
Din Muhammad ’Amili (d. 1013/1622), as well as those of other Shi’i 
scholars. He himself wrote many important books. His earliest known 
work is the Tarjama-i Qutb Shahi. It is a Persian translation of the Arabic 
Arbaiin Hadtsén by Baha‘u‘d-Din Muhammad ’Amili. Like the Sunni 
academics, the Shi’i scholars also compiled the forty ahadis of the Prophet 
transmitted by their Shi’i Imams into book form. Of these Baha‘u‘d-Din 
Muhammad ’Amili’s work compiled in 971/1564 is most important. Ibn-i 
Khatiin completed his Persian translation before 1024/1615 and took it 
with him to Iran when he was sent as an envoy to Shah Abbas’ court. 
He called on Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili and requested him to review his transla- 
tion. Baha‘u‘d-Din read the work, admired the translation and wrote an 
eulogistic note dated 2 Shawwal 1027/12 September 1618. At the end of 
Rajab 1056/September 1646 ibn-i Khatin collated the royal codex (now 
in Salar Jang Museum and Library, Hyderabad No. H. I. 10) with 


159 Ibid., pp. 168-79; Lahori, Badshah-nadma, Il, pp. 177-81 ; Makatib Sultén ?Abdu‘llah 
Qutb Shah, Salar Jang, Adab 295; Qutb-Shahi dynasty, pp. 435-37. 
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his own manuscript and signed the manuscript at the margin of the 
colophon.1 

Ibn-i Khatin wrote comments and marginal glosses on the famt’-1 
> Abbasi, the Persian magnum opus on figh by Baha‘u‘d-Din Muhammad 
‘mili. The author dedicated the Jami’-t *Abbasi to Shah ’Abbas I but 
died before completing the work. At Shah ’Abbas’ command the first 
volume containing chapters | to 9 was edited by ’Izzu‘d-Din Muhammad 
bin Muhammad Isma’il al-Husayni al-Misawi; the second half of the 
book, comprising fifteen chapters, was written by Nizam bin Husayn 
Sawji and completed in 1032/1622. The work became very famous as a 
handbook of figh. Ibn-i Khatiin’s glosses clarify the obscure points in the 
Fami?-i’ Abbasi.’ They were written on the margin of the work itself but 
in 1054/1644, Burhan Tabrizi compiled them into book form. 

Ibn-i Khatan also wrote a commentary on the Irshadu'l-Azhan ila 
Ahkami‘l-Imam on Shi¥i figh produced by Jamalu‘d-Din Hasan bin Yusuf 
bin ’Ali bin al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1326) in 696/1296 for his son 
Fakhru‘d-Din Muhammad. Both the original and the commentary are 
in Arabic.1% | | 

Ibn-i Khatin’s Arabic treatise Risala fi jawab naghz al-Bahatyya was not © 
available to the author. In 1058/ 1648 ibn-i Khatin completed the 
Kitab al-Imama after working on it for more than one and a half years. 
Assuming that he was about thirty years old when he arrived in Hydera- 
bad in 1009/1600-1, he was at least seventy-seven years old when he 
completed the work. It is divided into a mugaddima (preface), twelve 
fasls (chapters) and a khatima (conclusion). It is dedicated to Sultan 
Abdullah Qutb Shah.’ 

Besides drawing upon works by non-Indian authors, the Kitab al- 
Imama also refers to the Ihgaqu‘l-Haqq and the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin by 
Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari. The work argues that as the caliphate is 
essentially the Divine vicegerency on earth, the Prophet’s successors 
should also be Divinely appointed. It 1s designed to prove that none 
but ’Ali and his successors, who were superior to the whole of mankind, 
could be appointed Imams. It marshalls evidences from standard Sunni 
works to demonstrate that the first three successors to Prophet Muhammad 
were not rightful caliphs and that the twelve Shi?i Imams were the only 
true successors to Prophet Muhammad and the sole guides of mankind. 

[bn-i Khatin was the last Qutb-Shahi dignitary to hold the position 
of peshwa. His successors were simply mir jumlas. The most outstanding 


160 Salar Jang Museum, VII, no. 2592. 

161 Salar Jang Museum, VII, nos. 2731, 2732. 
162 Salar Jang Museum, IV, 1128-1136, 

163 Salar Jang Museum, VII, no. 2968. 
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of these was Muhammad Sa’id Ardistani, more popularly known as 
“Mir JFumla’”’. He belonged to a poor Sayyid family from Ardistan in the 
Iranian province of Isfahan. Nevertheless he received a good religious 
education and believed that he deserved a senior position in the religious 
ministry under Shaykhu‘l-Islam. His hopes were frustrated, he believed, 
because of the corruption rampant in that ministry. As Manucci says, he 
arrived in Golkonda with some Iranian horse merchants, who were 
bringing horses to sell to the King. There does not seem to be any truth 
in the same author’s statement that he “went through the streets from door 
to door selling shoes”.164 The date of his arrival is not known but it seems 
that he moved from Iran in 1043/1634. In Isfahan he could not have 
missed the Qutb-Shahi envoy of ibn-i Khatin’s stature. In Hyderabad 
it was not difficult for him to join ibn-i Khatin’s literary assemblies and 


impress the Peshwa with his remarkable clear j udgements. He was appoint-’ 


ed stlahdér (a member of the royal body-guard) and sar-i daftar-i shahi 
(head of the royal record office). This office was reserved for recognised 
scholars. In 1045/1635-36 he was appointed hawaldér or Governor 
of Masulipatam. According to the English factory records, the former 
governors there were “vexatious”. As an experienced merchant Mir 
Muhammad Sa’id increased the income of the port and also involved 
himself in private trade. His junks sailed both to the Persian Gulf and to 
South East Asia. He made agreements with European companies in 
which he balanced the state interest, that of the companies and his own. 
English factors borrowed money from him at an interest of 1.5 % for four 
or five months.’ In c. 1046/1636-37, he was appointed the hawaldar 
of the mahal of Mustafanagar (Condapally), an important fort in 
Telingana. | 

In 1048/1638-39, Mir Muhammad Sa’id built the four-storeyed palace, 
Hayat Mahal, in Hyderabad for the queen mother Hayat Bakhshi 
Begum. He employed expert engineers and architects but also brought 
his own experience in the realm of planning to bear upon the project. 
The edifice was majestic and its frescoes combined in themselves the best 
techniques of both Iranian and Mughal painting. Poets wrote odes in 
praise of the building and the historian Nizdmu‘d-Din waxes eloquent 
when describing its perfection and beauty.1 | 

On 13 Rajab 1049/9 November 1639, the Sultan set off from his capital 
with a huge party of about 5,000 to visit Masulipatam. Ibn-i Khatan 
accompanied them. Muhammad Sa’id did not neglect the minutest 
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detail to ensure a comfortable journey for the Sultan, queens and royal 
cavalcade. At Bezwada the captains of the English and Dutch companies 
called on the Sultan and accompanied him on his onward journey. 
Near the port, the Sultan took his seat beside Muhammad Sa’id on the 
elephant and inspected the shops which had been specially decorated 
for the occasion. Muhammad Sa’id provided lavish entertainment for 
the Sultan, the ladies and the court dignitaries. The delighted Sultan 
remitted many taxes. When he left in the middle of December, the 
Sultan bestowed rare gifts on Mir Muhammad Sa’id to honour him.'® 
Muhammad Sa’id soon became indispensable to the civil adminis- 
tration, while ibn-i Khatiin devoted his time mainly to scholarly pursuits. 
-- Muhammad Sa’id’s next major success was the conquest of Karnataka 
and the destruction of the remainder of the Vijayanagara empire in 
the region. The Bijaputris were the first to embark upon invading western 
Karnataka. In 1031] 1622 they conquered Karnul and later Ikkeri 
and Sira. Bangalore was also annexed to the Bijapiri kingdom. From 
1636, Shahjahan encouraged both the Bijapur and Golkonda rulers to 
penetrate deeper into the Karnataka region from the river Krishna to 
Tanjore beyond the Kaveri, and to partition the conquered territories | 
between themselves. These areas were now ruled by petty Hindu prin- 
cipalities which had emerged following the extinction of the Vijayanagara 
empire. They were plunged in internecine wars of self-aggrandizement. 
It was not difficult, therefore, for the Bijapuri generals to seize the coastal 
region between Jinji and Tanjore. | 
The early Qutb-Shahi invasions of the eastern Karnataka highlands 
were not a success but the position changed when Muhammad Sa’id was 
appointed commander. In April 1642 he advanced at the head of 40,000 
infantry and 4,000 cavalry and artillery; taking a number of European. 
gunners and cannon-makers with him, he seized fort after fort. Following 
his departure to court at the end of 1643, however, his successor, Ghazi 
Ali Beg, was unable to make any headway. In 1650 Muhammad Said 
marched against Gandiaota in the modern Cuddapah and Anantnagar 
districts of Madras. Although it was a formidable fort and the Golkonda 
forces had been repulsed previously by its Hindu rulers, Muhammad 
Sa’id captured it by combining military pressure with diplomacy. He 
was rewarded with the post of mir jumla. His victories provoked war 
however between the Bijapur and Golkonda rulers. Their appeals to 
Shahjahan to intervene were fruitless. Initially the Bijapiri generals 
achieved some success against Mir Jumla but ultimately they too admitted 
his superiority. Gandiaota and the Kokkanur territories were left under 


his control. The conquered areas included strong forts, land yielding 
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an annual revenue of 43 lacs of rupees, and several diamond mines. 
The Qutb-Shahi kingdom now extended to San Thome, south of Madras 
and Chingleput.168 | es 

"Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah, ascribing the conquest to his Mir Jumla’s efforts, 
bequeathed the income from three Karnataka villages for the expenditure 
of holy-men and pilgrims in N ajaf and Karbala. The Mir Jumila and his 
descendants were appointed as hereditary superintendents of the endow- 
ment. Mir Jumla was also made the tarafdar of Karnataka. Besides 
the revenue from agriculture and overseas trade to the Persian Gulf and 
South East Asian countries, the income from the diamond mines, worked 
by 12,000 to 60,000 men, women and children, was enormous. 

As a governor of Karnataka, Mir Jumla confirmed the privileges of the 
European companies but he did not allow them to step beyond these 
limits. He tried to play the English Company against the Dutch and did 
not even hesitate to assume the monopoly of the cloth trade himself. Dur- 
ing his governorship, the European companies did not defy his orders.169 

From his own resources he maintained an army of 5,000 well-equipped 
cavalry. Four thousand Golkonda troops and their commanders obeyed 
his orders. His artillery was also very efficient and the infantry under 
him numbered 20,000. His conquests made ’Abdu‘llah proud of him.170 
Mir Jumla was subservient to his ruler, but his enemies, particularly the 
Dakhini leaders, seem to have aroused the King’s jealousy of his minster’s 
growing power and wealth. There was no Mir Muhammad Mu‘min or 
ibn-i Khatin to nullify the intrigues. Mir Jumla’s son, Muhamind 
Amin, who served as his father’s deputy in Golkonda, was a drunkard, 
bad-tempered and presumptuous. Mir Jumla’s enemies exploited 
his son’s lack of self-discipline to their own advantage and estranged 
the Sultan from the Vizier. The European accounts ask us to believe 
that “the improper intimacy”? between the Queen Mother, Hayat 
Bakhshi Begum, and Mir Jumla was also responsible for the Sultan’s 
enmity.171 There is no doubt that Hayat Bakhshi Begum was highly 
impressed with Mir Jumla’s achievements and occasionally rewarded 
him with gifts, but they had both passed middle age and were too digni- 
fied to behave improperly. Moreover, at the time of the gulf of mis- 
understanding between the King and his Vizier becoming wider and 
wider Mir Jumla was far from Golkonda. 

The cautious and farsighted Mir Jumla began to plan his defence. 
Around 1653 he wrote to the prime minister of Iran and petitioned the 
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- Shah to give him an opportunity to work for the Iranian government. 
Shah ’Abbas IL (1052-1077/1642-1666) hesitated to annoy Qutb Shah and 
urged Mir Jumla to develop friendly relations with his own ruler. Realis- 
ing that the Iranian court was also a hot-bed of intrigue and sedition, 
Mir Jumla offered his services to the Sultan of Bijapur who was delighted 
to secure them, even if it meant war. He was forestalled, however, by 
Prince Awrangzib, who rightly believed that the removal of Mir Jumla 
from the Qutb-Shahi court would provide a God-send opportunity for 
him to conquer Golkonda. He therefore sent his agent, Muhammad 
Mu‘min, to Mir Jumla offering him protection and promises of patronage 
at his father’s court.!”* 

Then ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah also became aware of Mir Jumla’s secret 
correspondence with foreign powers. He tried to win him over but the 
time for healing the wounds of enmity had long passed. It was now up 
to Mir Jumla to obtain the best terms from the Mughal court. His replies 
to the Sultan were non-committal but towards the end of November 1655, 
Muhammad Amin’s drunken insolence at the Sultan’s court, precipitated 
the crisis. The angry Outb Shah imprisoned Muhammad Amin and 
his family. Before Awrangzib’s report on the incident could reach the > 
imperial court, Shahjahan had despatched a farman appointing Mir 
Jumla a mansabdar of 5,000 and his son a mansabdar of 2,000. A farmdn 
was also sent to Qutb-Shah ordering him to facilitate their departure 
from Golkonda with all their property. At the end of December, Awrang- 
zib sent the Emperor’s letters on to Qutb Shah for his compliance and 
massed his troops on the Golkonda border. Early in January 1656, 
Shahjahan ordered Qutb Shah to release Muhammad Amin and. his 
family and authorised Awrangzib to invade Golkonda in case of a refusal. 
Awrangzib, however, did not give Qutb Shah the opportunity to imple- 
ment the imperial commands. He ordered his son Prince Muhammad 
Sultan, who had encamped at Nander on 17 January, to invade Hydera- 
bad. After making sure that the Bijapuri armies were not likely to come 
to Qutb Shah’s rescue, Awrangzib himself marched to join his son. 

On receiving the imperial orders, Qutb Shah immediately released 
Muhammad Amin and his family. They met Prince Muhammad near 
Hyderabad but the Prince did not put an end to aggression. Qutb 
Shah, who was taken by surprise, fled with his family to the Golkonda 
fort for protection. Although the Prince seized Hyderabad he was 
unable to capture and kill Qutb Shah as his father had ordered. For two 
days and nights the wealthiest city of India was given to plunder and 
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carnage. Qutb Shah’s entreaties offering submission fell on deaf ears.178 

On his way to Hyderabad Awrangzib wrote to Shahjahan requesting 
to be allowed to annex the prosperous Golkonda sultanate to the Mughal 
empire. He reported that after crossing the Golkonda frontiers he had 
been deeply impressed with the richness of the soil, the abundance of 
water and population, the lovely climate and the overwhelming number 
of cultivated fields. Even during the first stage of his journey there were 
innumerable large ponds, natural springs, canals, villages and populated 
hamlets. Although at Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s advice the people had fled their 
homes, not a single patch of uncultivated land was found. The most 
productive areas in the imperial territory were no match to the fertile 
Golkonda land. Unfortunately these riches had fallen into the hands of 
such an ungrateful infidel as ’Abdu‘llah who did not deserve them. His 
brutality and oppression knew no bounds. The cries of the Golkonda 
people in general and of Hyderabad in particular against his depreda- 
tions had penetrated the heavens. 

Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s ignorance and stupidity had prompted him to forsake 
the sunna and to practise sinful innovations. He had popularized in his 
kingdom rifz and vilification of the Prophet’s eminent companions, both 
of which were stark infidelity and heresy, to such an extent that the entire 
kingdom had abandoned the Sunni faith, given up the path of right 
guidance and publicly performed and said all that which ought not to 
be done or said. | 

Drawing Shahjahan’s attention to the duty of the kings of Islam to 
annihilate oppressive and irreligious governors, the letter urged the _ 
Emperor to pay attention to the revival of the sunna of the Prophet in 
Golkonda. It further added that although ’Abdu‘llah and his ancestors 
were the protégés of the Mughal emperors, they considered themselves 
dependent on the rulers of Iran and constantly despatched valuable gifts 
and ship loads of armaments to them. The wretched King of Golkonda 
had thrown overboard the rules and etiquette of the tora (Mughal institu- 

| tions) and had started war against the victorious Mughal army. He 
(Awrangzib) had gained full control of the situation and the chastisement 
and destruction of the ruler of Golkonda would be rewarding both from 
the religious and worldly point of view.174 

Taking the imperial sanction to seize Golkonda for granted, Awrang- 
zib besieged it on 17 February. Qutbu‘l-Mulk wrote submissive letters 
to Shahjahan and Dara Shukoh. His envoys heavily bribed the heir 
apparent, who prevailed upon the Emperor to restore Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s 
kingdom to him on the payment of a heavy indemnity. On 18 F ebruary 
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the Emperor sent a letter to Awrangzib forgiving Qutbu‘l-Mulk but the 
Prince suppressed it and continued to attack the fort. At long last 
Awrangzib allowed the King’s mother, Hayat Bakhshi Begum, to wait 
on him and beg for her son’s Jife. Awrangzib reluctantly agreed to 
restore the kingdom on the payment of one krore of rupees as indemnity 
and the settlement of all arrears in tribute. The Golkonda king also agreed 
to marry his eldest daughter to Prince Muhammad Sultan. At the end 
of March Mir Jumla joined Awrangzib with 6,000 cavalry, 15,000 in- 
fantry and an impressive train of artillery. On 10 April 1656 peremptory 
orders from Shahjahan forced Awrangzib to raise the siege and retire 
to Awrangabad. On 17 July Mir Jumla arrived in Delhi. He brought 
with him his vast wealth consisting of object dari, diamonds, rubies, 
and other precious jewellery which he had collected during his service 
‘n Golkonda and Karnataka. According to ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah, he 
transferred the entire Golkonda treasury to Delhi. Mir Jumla presented 
the Emperor with gifts worth rupees fifteen lakhs, including a big diamond 
weighing 756 English carats. Later this was known as the celebrated 
Koh-i Nar and now adorns the crown of Queen Elizabeth IT of England. 
He was made a mansabdar of 6,000 and appointed prime minister in 
place of the lately deceased Sa’du‘llah Khan. We shall be discussing 
Mir Jumla’s career at the Mughal court in the second volume. 

Qutb Shah rightly considered Mir Jumla’s treacherous conduct 
responsible for the catastrophe that befell Golkonda. He accused Shah- 
jahan of violating the treaty of 1636 which he had solemnly signed. 
He also condemned him for forgetting that, in 1623 Shahjahan had been 
given safe passage through Golkonda when he had rebelled against 
Jahangir and was hotly pursued by his father’s generals. In his turn, 
Shahjahan accused ’Abdu‘llah of incompetence in failing to utilise Mir 
Jumla’s matchless talents to his own advantage. | 

In a letter to Shah ’Abbas, ’Abdu‘llah gave a full account of the catas- 
trophe that had befallen him. He wrote: 3 


‘Now there are no hopes left and no remedies are possible. I believe 
that your religious and sectarian sentiments, bounty and. prestige 
would not allow the destruction of the Imams’ way of life from a 
country which is a rendezvous for foreigners and a shelter for pious 
people. You would not permit that the ears of the inhabitants of this 
centre of faith (Golkonda) are deprived of listening to the call of Ali 
is Allah’s friend’? which since the last 170 years had echoed because 
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of the assistance and support of that exalted dynasty (the Safawids). 
You would not allow that in this region (Golkonda) the traditions of 
the innovators (Sunnis) and the opponents of the holy Ahl-i bayt 
(Peace be on them) are promulgated and that falsehood dominates 
the truth.”’176 | 


Qutbu‘l-Mulk hoped that in order to protect the faith of the Imams, 

_ Shah ’Abbas would send forces to the Qandahar border. He even promised 

to re-imburse the Shah’s representative at the Golkonda court for the 

expenditure incurred in this operation. Shah ‘Abbas expressed sympathy 

but took no action, other than breaking-off relations with the Mughal 
court. 

Awrangzib’s invasion of Bijapur, early in 1657 prompted even ’Ali 
’Adil Shah II to write to Shah ‘Abbas IT for help against the wanton 
Mughal aggression but he too was offered merely consolation and sym- 
pathy. The Shah, however, urged both Sultans to intensify the bonds of 
friendship between themselves. 

The war of succession following Shahjahan’s illness and Awrangzib’s 
consequent pre-occupation with his conquests, gave both kingdoms a 
short lease of life. After the departure of the Mughal forces, ’Abdu‘llah 
addressed himself to the task of re-organising the devastated kingdom. 
Riza* Quli Beg, entitled Neknam Khan, whom ’Abdu‘ll4h Qutb Shah 
appointed governor of the Karnataka in 1662, re-captured San Thome 
and asserted his authority over the English. He refused to allow the 
Dutch to fortify Pulicat and denied further leases to foreigners. In 1665 
the English factors described him as “The greatest of all forces and the 
greatest in power”. Neknam Khan died on 10 Zu'lhijja 1082/8 April 
1672. In less than a month "Abdu ‘lah Qutb Shah was also dead.17? 

The accounts of Tavernier, Bernier, Thevenot and the European factory 
records have made the history of *Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah more detailed and 
accurate than that of his predecessors. We can tell with confidence of the 
mining, cutting and refining of diamonds which had made Golkonda 
exceedingly famous. Kullur, on the Krishna, was the richest diamond 
mine. Garnet, amethyst, topaz and agate etc., were also mined in the 
kingdom. Not only was Masulipatam a busy port where ships from the 
Far East, South East Asia, the Persian Gulf and Europe exchanged goods, 
it was also a centre for the production of a variety of textiles. Iron mined 
in the Kalaghat hills was used in manufacturing swords, daggers and 
lances which were sold all over the Indies. Near Masulipatam there were 
large ship-building yards. A royal warrant from King Charles of England 
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dated 21 February 1662, ordered the English not to “teach the natives 
to build and navigate ships in those parts to the great prejudice of the 
English nation, contrary to the royal charter granted to the said (East 
India) Company.”?* 

Trunk roads connected Hyderabad with Bijapur, Surat, Goa, Masuli- 
patam and Madras via Gandiaota. Minor roads linked other parts of the 
kingdom with the main roads. 

Besides ibn-i Khatiin’s works, a number of other scholars also wrote 
important religious books under Sultan ’Abdu‘llah’s patronage. Mirza 
Fazlu‘llah Shirazi was able to compile one thousand apostolic traditions 
regarding the truth of the Shi'i faith. The Fung-2 Qutb Shah by an anony- 
mous author, comprises partly ethical and partly theological precepts 
from the prophets, the Imams and other holy men. The historian Mirza 
Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad, the author of the Hadigatu‘s-salatin, wrote a day- 
to-day chronicle of Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah’s life from his birth on 21 
November 1614 to 1 January 1644. This also provides glimpses of Shi’i 
religious, social and intellectual life under ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah and his 
predecessors. His reports on the discussions of the Majlis-1 Diwandari 
(Privy Council) are very informative and his accounts of the reception 
given to foreign envoys offer interesting historical details. Shaykh Harun 
Jaza‘iri, a protégé of ibn-i Khatin was an outstanding fagih who disse- 
minated Shi’i learning for thirty years in Hyderabad. Mulla Taqiya 
Shirazi was a seasoned diplomat and had deeply impressed Shahjahan 
with his tact and learning. Hasan Beg Shirazi was a competent kotwal 
(police officer) and engineer. He made singular contributions to the crea- 
tion of Hayat Mahal and some other mosques.!?9 

The growing popularity of Muharram prompted the Telugu poets 
and musicians to compile treatises and anthologies on the episodes 
surrounding Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. "Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah’s patro- 
nage was also instrumental in the blossoming of Dakhini poetry. Ghawwasi 
wrote a masnawi of 14,000 verses relating the romance of Prince Sayfu‘l- 
Mulk and Princess Badi’u‘l-jamal. ‘Ihe legend is based on The Arabian 
Nights. He completed it in 1035/1626, towards the end of Sultan Qutb 

- Shah’s reign but it did not become famous until ’Abdu‘llah was Sultan. 
In 1049/1659, Ghawwasi composed the Tuti-ndma based on the Persian 
version of Ziya‘u‘d-Din Nakhshabi (d. 751/ 1350-51). This originated 
from the Sanskrit Suka-saptati or the Parrot’s Seventy Stories.189 Ghawwasi's 
Mayna-Satwanti is based on Mulla Dawiid’s Chandayan'*1 completed in 781/ 
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1379-80. His Kulliyat (collection of different forms of poems) had also been 
published and contains marsiyas or elegies on Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. 

Mulla Wajhi lived through the reigns of Ibrahim Quli, Muhammad 
Quli, who made him poet-laureate, and Muhammad. He was still men- 
tally active in ’Abdu‘ll4h Qutb Shah’s reign. In Muhammad Quli’s 
time he composed his magnum opus the Quib-Mushtari. In ’Abdu‘llah’s 
reign he wrote an allegorical story Sahras (All Senses) in rhymed prose 
interspersed with verses. The author called the language of his creative 
contribution “Hindi” but Urdu scholars consider it a milestone in the 
development of Urdu prose. 

The most prominent poet in the Dakhini language at the Qutb-Shahi 
court was Mazharu‘d-Din ibn-i Nishati. He completed Phalban in 1066/ 
1656 and presented a copy to ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah. Like the tales in 
The Arabian Nights, a number of stories in Philban are interwoven round a 
central theme. Ibn-i Nishati also wrote marsiyas.182 

‘Abdullah Qutb Shah had three daughters and no sons. The eldest 
was married to Prince Muhammad Sultan and it was hoped that after 
‘Abdu‘lah’s death, Muhammad Sultan would ascend the Qutb-Shahi 
throne. The war of succession and Awrangzib’s victory could not have 
been anticipated as everyone expected Dara Shukoh would succeed. his 
father as Emperor. Had this occurred, probably Golkonda would have 
offered both Prince Muhammad and Awrangzib asylum. Luckily for 
Awrangzib he was victorious in the war of succession and was able to kill 
Murad and Dara. He defeated the third contender Shuja’ in the battle 
at Khajwa and ordered Muhammad Sultan and Mir Jumla, who had 
joined him, to pursue his brother. Muhammad Sultan had earlier been 
betrothed to Shuja’s daughter, Gulrukh Begum, but Mir Jumla’s SUCCess- 
ful pursuit of her father made him despair of ever marrying her. The 
Prince also found Mir Jumla’s strenuous military campaigns unbearable, 
so, in June 1659, he deserted Mir Jumla to join Shuja’. He was soon 
disillusioned as to his uncle’s prospects of success. He changed sides again 
and went back to Mir Jumla but was sent to Awrangzib.'83 Prince 
Muhammad was imprisoned in Gwalior fort. His succession to the 
Golkonda throne was now out of question. He died in 1672. 

‘Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah’s third son-in-law, Abu‘l-Hasan, who had 
previously led the life of an ascetic in Shah Raji’s khangah, was proclaimed 
his father-in-law’s successor by the dominant courtier group. He was 
called Abu‘l-Hasan Tana Shah. The husband of °Abdu‘llah’s second 
daughter, Mirza Nizamu‘d-Din of Mecca, who was an enterprising 
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character and had been his father-in-law’s adviser, was imprisoned where 
he died in Safar 1085/May 1674.1 

Abu‘l-Hasan made Sayyid Muzaffar Mazandarani, who had helped him 
ascend the throne, his mir jumla but then angrily resisted his appointee’s 
attempts to control his own freedom. He replaced him with Madanna, 
who had started his career as a sharoff and was now Muzaffar’s personal 
secretary. Madanna appointed his brother Akanna, minister in-charge of 
the army. The regular payment of tribute to Awrangzib in order to save 
the kingdom from further catastrophe, was Abu‘l-Hasan’s main headache 
Madanna streamlined the administration but his alliance with Shivaji 
to conquer the rest of Karnataka was disastrous. Nevertheless at his 
suggestion Shivaji was given a warm welcome in Hyderabad. Abu'l- 
Hasan promised to pay the campaign expenses and assist Shivaji with an 
auxiliary army. In return Shivaji agreed to surrender the areas of Karna- 
taka, which had not previously been ruled by his father Shahji, to Abu‘l- 
Hasan. During 1677 and 1678 Shivaji conquered Jinji, Vellore and a 
considerable number of forts and consolidated the region into a well- 
protected Mahratta territory. He did not cede even one inch to Abu‘l- 
Hasan. The Qutb-Shahi kingdom lost both wealth and prestige. Further- 
more Awrangzib would never approve of the Sultan’s hobnobbing with 
the Mughal’s deadly enemy, Shivaji.*° 

In Zu‘lhijja 1094/November 1683, Awrangzib arrived in Ahmadnagar 
to destroy the Mahrattas and annex Bijapur and Golkonda to the Mughal 
empire. His first target was Bijapur, which he invaded in Rajab 1096/ 
June 1685. Abu'l-Hasan wished to help his neighbour but the roads were 
blocked and he was warned to desist. Before Bijapur’s fall in September 
1686, the imperial army had seized Malkhed in Golkonda territory and 
was marching towards Hyderabad. The Sultan, followed by noblemen 
and merchants, fled to the Golkonda fort. The Mughal army under 
Prince Mu?’azzam Shah ’Alam arrived near Hyderabad and the soldiers 
again plunged into an orgy of carnage and plunder. On 18 October 1685 
the Mughal army made Hyderabad its centre for further operations. ‘I'he 
terms for surrender were now being negotiated. The Deccani nobles 
considered Madanna responsible for the Mughal invasion and put him to 
death in March 1686. His brother, Akanna, was also killed. 

After the fall of Bijapur, Awrangzib besieged Golkonda; arriving there 
in February 1687. Golkonda really consisted of four distinct forts enclosed 
within the same defence lines. The garrison heroically defended the forts | 
for seven and a half months. Among the Mughals themselves, Prince 
Mu’azzam Shah ’Alam, the Shi’is in the imperial army and many Sunnis 


184 Qutb-Shahi dynasty, pp. 601-3. 
185 Ibid., pp. 625-30, 634-43. 
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opposed Awrangzib’s destruction of Golkonda. Shaykhu‘l-Islim, who had 
reluctantly accepted the post of Chief Qazi under Awrangzib, gave a 
fatwa proclaiming the war against Bijapur and Golkonda unlawful. He 
was dismissed and exiled to Mecca. His successor Qazi ’Abdu‘llah also 
urged the Emperor to spare Abu‘l-Hasan’s territories but Awrangzib 
refused to listen. Rain, pestilence and famine took a heavy toll of the 
Mughal army. At the end of June the imperialists exploded mines next 
to the Golkonda defences but they did little damage as the garrison had 
already emptied the gunpowder out of the Mughal tunnels. The greatest 
losses were suffered by the invading army. It was during the night of 
24 Zu‘lqa’da 1098/1 October 1687 that a treacherous Afghan com- 
mander of the garrison left the postern gate of the fort open. The Mughals, 
under their Shi’i commander Rihu‘llah Khan, entered the fort. "Abdu‘r- 
Razzaq Lari(Mustafa Khan),a Golkonda commander, who had consistently 
rejected the bribes offered by the Mughals, saying “he would rather be 
ranked among the seventy-two faithful companions who perished with 
-Im&m Husayn at Karbala than with the 22,000 traitors who overcame 
him’’, rushed to the gate of the Bala Hisar citadel to save Abu‘I-Hasan. 
He fought fiercely against the Mughal invaders and fell half-dead. He 
was picked up and, on the Emperor’s orders, nursed back to health. 
Ruhu‘llah Khan entered the Bala Hisar palace. The Sultan was ready to 
receive him and they exchanged greetings.’ Abu‘l-Hasan ordered his 
servants to serve breakfast. The following conversation took place: 


“Ruhu‘llah Khan: ‘Your Majesty! Is this the time at which you should 
have your breakfast with any equanimity >?’ 


The Sultan: “But this is the hour at which I have my usual breakfast.’ 


_ Ruhu'llah Khan: ‘Your Majesty is right; but how is it possible for 
you to have any appetite at this critical juncture ?’ 

The Sultan: ‘You see, my reliance is on God who has always been 
good and kind to me. Both my parents spent their lives in comfort ; 
but the Almighty so willed that I should live the life of a fagir for 
many years. Then He raised me to the throne without my least 
expectation. And now, due to my own sins and misdeeds, the reins 

of government have gone out of my grip. But I again thank the 
_ Almighty that the government of this land should pass on to a devout 
Muslim like Alamgir.’ ”’ 23 


The Nizam-Shahi palace called Kala Mahal in Dawlatabad was ulti- 
mately assigned to Abu‘l-Hasan as his residence and an annual pension 
of Rs. 50,000 was fixed for his living expenses. In 1111/1699-1700 he 
died from diarrhoea. His dead body was buried at Khuldabad near the 
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tomb of the grandfather of his religious guide, Shah Raju.’*° 

Mughal historians depict Abu‘l-Hasan as a sensual monster. Modern 
histories also echo similar sentiments. These opinions seem to be gross 
exaggerations. Abu‘l-Hasan was brought up at a spiritual centre and he 
remained deeply devoted to spiritual values throughout his life. He was 
a reckless spendthrift and paid no attention to the consequences of his 
extravagance. Throughout his reign he was forced to satisfy Awrangzib’s 
demands for the payment of tribute. Even then the royal treasury con- 
tained 6,851,000 huns, 20,053,000 rupees and 151,300,000 dams, besides 
gold and silver vessels and priceless jewellery and diamonds.’*? The 
wealth gained in plunder by the imperial soldiers was unimaginable. ‘The 
wholesale destruction of the Qutb-Shahi palaces, monuments and works 
of art was senseless and incredible. Despite his weaknesses, the Qutb- 
Shahi subjects loved their Sultan deeply and did not hesitate to make 
sacrifices to maintain him on the throne. 

No trace of the palaces built by Abu‘l-Hasan survives, but the Miyan 
Mishk mosque built in 1085/1674 was spared. The Sultan’s farmans on 
black basalt tablets are spread over the mosque’s interior. Not only are 


they important for their calligraphy but they spell out the Sultan’s concern 
for the Muharram celebrations. They read: 


“Copy of the farman of Sultan Abu‘l-Hasan Qutb Shah “This farman, 
obeyed by the world and as exalted as the sun, has received the honour 
of issuing from the auspicious court, filled with imperial dignity, to 
this effect that the present and future revenue officers, accountants, 
subordinate establishment and landholders of the Kotwdlkhéna and 
police station of Musta’idpur, having been protected by Royal grace 
should know that the trusted servant of the imperial court, Malik 
Mishk, the Commander of the Carnatic troops, has been granted the 
honour of laying this request before those standing in the resplendent 
court that the income of the bazaar attached to the mosque of the 
above mentioned (Malik Mishk), besides the annual rent of 80 pure 
huns, as detailed in the farmdn in front of the wall of the shop of Muham- 
madnagar and staff on both sides of the bazaar of the mosque of Babeg, 
perfume seller and Narva aforesaid, by royal munificence be graciously 
awarded and endowed for the expenses to be incurred in connection 
with the feeding of the poor, the religious ceremonies of the first ten 
days of Moharrum, and the maintenance of Alawa®* and Abdar Khana'®® 


186 Aba Turab, Hadigatu‘l-’dlam, Hyderabad, 1310/1892-93, p. 401; Qutb-Shahit dynasiy, 
pp. 651-52. 

187 Hadigatu‘'l-’dlam, p. 408. 

188 A place reserved in front of ? Ashir-khana to burn fire and incense during Muharram. 

189 Place for distributing cold water during the Muharram, 
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and the carpets and lights of the above mosque as also for other expenses. 
Accordingly, the request of the aforesaid (Miyaén Mishk) having 
been granted, we have awarded and endowed the eighty huns referred 
to above, in addition to that which may be collected from the rents of 
the bazaar, for the expenses to be incurred in feeding the poor, the 
religious ceremonies of the first ten days of Moharrum and the main- 
tenance of Alawa and the mosque. The august command remains in 
force that the endowment should be continued without any deviation 
from year to year and should not be affected by any change, and who- 
ever disobeys the high order of the Jarman or appropriates the endow- 
ment for such purposes as are not indicated therein, shall be overtaken 
_ by the wrath of God and the imprecation of the Prophet of God and the 
Imams of the path of righteousness. Written, on the Ist of Moharrum. 
Inscribed by Husain son of Taqi, in 1085 (A.H.) (1674 A.D.) .7?190 | 


Abu‘l-Hasan patronised painters, poets, scholars and musicians. In 
1092/1681 ’Ali bin Tayfar Bistami completed the Hada iqu‘s-salatin. The 
author was a disciple of Peshwa Muhammad ibn-i Khatiin ’Amilj. The 
work is divided into three hadigas (gardens, here meaning sections). The 
first hadiga deals with the pre-Islamic Iranian dynasties; the second 
hadiga contains a short account of the ruling Muslim dynasties of Iran, 
Turkey and the Deccan. It quotes verses written by the kings, viziers and 
noblemen. The third hadiga deals with eminent ministers, scholars and 
poets. The biographical notes on Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah’s mir 
jumla Mirza Muhammad Amin Isfahani, on Mir Muhammad Mu‘min 
Astarabadi, on ibn-i Khatin and on Neknaim Khan are very valuable. 

Abu'‘l-Hasan patronised the Dakhini poets also. His own spiritual guide 
Shah Raji wrote poetry in Dakhini as well as marstyas. Abu‘l-Hasan is 
said to have written a marsiya too. LTaba’i, who flourished during his 
reign, was an outstanding poet. In 1086/1675-76 he wrote his famous 
masnawi, Bahram. wa Gul-andim, which he revised during Abu‘l-Hasan’s 
reign. About half a dozen marsiya writers flourished at that time. A poet, 
whose nom de plume was Sewak, wrote the Jangnama-i Muhammad Hanif, a 
legendary account of the wars of Imam ’Ali’s son Muhammad al-Hana- 
fiyya, against Yazid.1® The legendary masnawis strengthened the popular 
belief in the triumph of truth and justice. 

‘The Qutb-Shahi rule was marked by the close friendship between all 
sections of the population. The Shi’i faith and its religious ceremonies, 
particularly the Muharram celebrations, aroused and intensified the 
spirit of amity and friendship. The extinction of the Qutb-Shahi dynasty 


190 Landmarks of the Deccan, pp. 79-81. 
191 Qutb-Shahi dynasty, pp. 608-13. 
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caused a serious setback to Shi’ism, nevertheless it survived. 

The Asaf Jahi rulers of the Deccan were Sunnis but Nawwab Nizam 
Aly Khan Asaf Jah IL (1175-1218/1761-1803) was devoted to the Ahl-i 
Bayt. He restored the grants to some of the ? Ashiir-khanas and appointed 
one of his ministers, Nawazish ’Ali Shayda, the Controller of these grants. 
Nawazish ’Ali was a staunch Shi’a and the author of a masnawi on the 
tragedy of Karbala, entitled Rawzatu‘l-dsar. Nawwab Sikandarjah 
Asaf Jah ITI, was married to a grand-daughter of his father’s Sh?i minister 
Arista Jah. Asaf Jah IIT frequently attended the mourning assemblies 
organised by his wife. During the reign of Nasiru‘d-Dawla Asaf Jah IV 
(12441273/1829-1857), the mourning ceremonies of Muharram gained 
considerable impetus. Nasiru‘d-Dawla also took important steps to 
preserve the Qutb-Shahi tombs and to renovate the Charminar. The 
description of Muharram in the Gulzar+ Asafiyya by Khwaja Ghulam 
Husayn Khan, completed in 1260/1844, shows that aspects of the Qutb- 
Shahi religious patronage were revived. We shall be giving more details 
about these celebrations in the second volume. 
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Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari 


Qazi Sayyid Niru‘llah al-Husayni al-Mar’ashi al-Shustari, known in 
India as the Shahid-i Salis! (the third martyr) was the greatest Shi’ scholar 
in India. His ancestors came from Amul the capital of Tabaristan, or 
Mazandaran as it was known under the *Abbasids. At one time Amul 
was a very prosperous town but at the close of the 8th/14th century it 
was ravaged by Timur. It would seem that about that time also, one of 
Qazi Niuru‘llah Shustari’s ancestors, Sayyid Najmu‘d-Din Mahmid 
Husayni Mar’ashi, by name, left Amul on a pilgrimage to the Shri holy 
shrine of Iraq. From there he moved to Shustar, called Tustar by the 
Arabs, in the Khuzistn province of Iran. Sayyid Amir ’Azudu‘l-Millat 
Hasani, who was the nagib (leader) of the Sayyids of that region was so 
deeply impressed with the character and learning of Sayyid Najmu‘d-Din 
that he married his only daughter to him. As she was Hasani’s only child, 
upon his death, Sayyid Najmu‘d-Din inherited his father-in-law’s igta’ 
and villages. At that time the population of Shustar was Shafi Sunni, 
but Sayyid Najmu‘d-Din sowed the seeds of Shi’ism there. After Sayyid 
Najmu‘d-Din’s death, Shustar was plunged into administrative chaos and 
his successors faced many great problems. 

Around 820/1417 Sultan ’Abdu‘llah bin Ibrahim Mirza bin Shahrukh 
bin Timir ruled over Shiraz and Shaykh Abu‘l-Khayr, son of Shaykh 
Muhammad Jawzi, was governor of Shustar. The Sayyid’s involvement 
in the civil war which raged in Shustar at that time brought about a 
reduction in their status. Sayyid Nuru‘llah, one of Sayyid Najmu‘d-Din’s 
descendants and the grandfather of Qazi Naru ‘lah Shustari, set off for 
India via Shiraz, with his brother Mir Zaynu‘d-Din ’Ali. Sayyid Nuru‘llah, 
however, settled down in Shiraz and studied under the eminent Scholars of 
Shiraz. Sayyid Muhammad Nir Bakhsh, the founder of the Nar Bakhshiyya 


1 According to Muhammad bin Sulayman bin Muhammad Rafi’ bin ’Abdu‘]- 
Muttalib bin ’Ali al-Tunkabuni, the author of the Qisasu'l ’ulama‘, Hajji Mulla 
Muhammad Taqi Burghani who was assassinated by a Babi in 1848 was the 
Shahid-i Salis or the third great martyr. Qzsasu‘l-~’ulama‘, Tehran 1304/1896, p.19 
seq. First martyr, Supra, pp, 131-32, second martyr, Supra, pp, 135-36. 
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order trained him in mystic zikr. He also made friends with Shaykh 
Shamsu‘d-Din Lahiji, the author of a commentary on the Gulshan-t Raz. 
Sayyid Niru‘llah’s brother did not stay in Shiraz with him, but continued 
his journey to India. 

By the middle of the ninth century A.D. the political conditions in 
Khuzistin had improved and its ruler, Sultan Muhsin had restored peace 
to the region. Sayyid Niru'llah, therefore, left Shiraz and returned to 
Shustar where he married the daughter of an eminent Sayyid Khwaja 
Husayn Shustari. Sultan Muhsin appointed Nuiru‘llah his counsellor 
and bestowed considerable property and riches upon him. Sultan Muh- 
sin’s son, Sayyid ’Ali, urged him to accept the position of sadr, but he 
refused; he preferred to lead a pious life given to meditation and teach- 
ing. Although the Khuzistan rulers known as the Masha’sha’ sultans 
were Sunnis, Sayyid Niru‘lah openly preached ShPism and vigorously 
converted the local population to the Isna ?Ashari Shi’i faith. 

In 914/1508-9 Shah Ismail Safawi seized Khuzistan and slaughtered 
the Sunni rulers of the region and their dependants. Sayyid Niru‘llah 
was about ninety years old by this time and could not move out of his 
house to pay his respects to the Shah. Some mischief-mongers in Shustar 
complained to Shah Isma“il’s sadr, Qazi Muhammad Kashi, that Sayyid 
Naru‘llah had been closely associated with the Masha’sha’ sultans and 
that was the reason he had refused to pay homage to the Shah. His illness 
was a mere pretext. The Qazi, who was known for his wickedness, decided 
to destroy Sayyid Niru‘llah. However, luckily for the Sayyid, Shah 
Ismia’il had ordered that the people in Shustar should not close their doors 
at night-time while he went round the city accompanied by two or three 
high-ranking officers in order to make personal enquiries regarding the 
faith of its inhabitants. All those whom the Shah questioned answered 
that they followed the faith of Sayyid Niru‘llah, none said that he was a 
Shi’i. The Shah’s subsequent enquiries concerning the Sayyid brought 
home to him that the Sayyid was a very pious and learned man whose 
illness was genuine. Accordingly the Shah ordered he be brought to him 
in a palanquin. When the Shah learnt more of the Sayyid’s efforts to 
spread the Isna ’Ashari Shi'i faith, he was delighted and conferred an 
igt@ and rewards on him. 

Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari, who is the main authority for the above 
account regarding his grandfather, does not throw any light on the Say- 
yid’s technique for spreading the Shi’i faith. Probably under the Masha’- 
sha’ sultans, his hermitage was known as a branch of Sayyid Muhammad 
Nar Bakhsh’s khangah. Sayyid Muhammad Nar Bakhsh’s devotion to 
Ahl-i Bayt was made the starting point in the process of conversion to 
Sh7ism. 

Sayyid Niru‘llah was a mathematician, a medical scholar and an 
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expert in the religious sciences. According to Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari, 
his grandfather’s books Sharh Zij-jadid and Sad bab asturlab were very 
famous. Both works deal with the problems of spherical astronomy, the 
measuring of altitudes and the casting of horoscopes. They were based on 
Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi’s works. Sayyid Niru‘llah wrote a book on medicine 
dealing mainly with herbs and the methods of treatment suited to the 
Khuzistaén climate. He also wrote a commentary on the following verse 


of the Qur‘an: 


“And when We said unto the angels: Prostrate yourselves before 
Adam, they fell prostrate, all save Iblis. He demurred through pride, 
and so became a disbeliever.”’? 


This commentary was compiled at the instigation of one of Khuzistin’s 
most influential citizens.® | 

The sons of Sayyid Niru‘llah and of his brother, Sayyid Zaynu‘d-Din, 
who had also returned to Iran, attained senior positions both as scholars 
and in the Iranian government. Sayyid Zaynu‘d-Din’s son, Shamsu‘d- 
Din Asadu‘llah al-Husayni, was a well-known academic. He was a dis- 
ciple of Shyakh ’Ali ’Abdu‘l-’Ali who considered Shamsu‘d-Din pro- 
ficient both in the rational and traditional sciences. Shah Tahmasp 
Safawi had appointed him his sadr. He was the author of several important 
works, including a treatise, the Kashfu‘l-hayrat, which discusses the Divine 
mysteries relating to the occultation of the twelfth Imam. His Larjama-t 
Nafahat-t Lahit is a mystical treatise. He wrote a study on the utilisation 
of conquered lands entitled the Riséla dar tahgiq-i arazi "anfal. In another | 
treatise he refuted the Sunni allegations that Prophet Muhammad was the 
father of Zaynab and Ruqayya.! 

After the death of Shamsu‘d-Din Asadu‘llah al-Husayni, his son, Sayyid 
Zaynu‘d-Din ’Ali was appointed his successor. After some years Sayyid 
Zaynu‘d-Din resigned the position of sadr and became the custodian of 
Imam-i Riza“’s tomb at Mashhad where he stayed until his death. Of 

_ his works, *Amal al-Sunna on Prophet Muhammad’s traditions is the most 
important from the Shi’i point of view.5 

His wealthy brother Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab bin Sayyid Asadu‘llah 

made substantial contributions towards both the improvement of the 
ancestral property in Khuzistan and the acquisition of new land. Sayyid 
"Abdu‘l-Wahhab brought fallow lands into cultivation by digging canals 


2 Qur‘an, IT: 34. 

3 Majalisu'l-mu‘minin, pp. 223-25; *Ala‘u‘l-Mulk Husayni Shustari Mar’ashi, Firdaws, 
Qum, n.d., pp. 17-21. 

4 Firdaws, pp. 21-22. 

5 Firdaws, p. 22. 
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and persuading peasants from other places to migrate to his land and farm 
it. He also built forts, villages and caravanserais and planted flourishing 
gardens. The Iranian rulers converted these gardens into suyirghal or a 
revenue-free subsistence grant for him. For a long time he worked as 
the governor of Dizful. He also wrote a treatise on the management of 
conquered land (Risala-t arazi-i ’anfal). Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab left an 
indelible mark on Shustar’s intellectual life by founding a library there. 
It was after the conquest of Barda’ in Azarbayjan that Shah ’Abbas 
Safawi gave Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab all the books he had plundered 
during these campaigns. When peace was restored to that region the 
Sayyid returned as many books as possible to their original owners. He 
kept only those whose owners could not be found. Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab 
transferred these volumes from Barda’ to Shustar and, together with all 
the books which his family owned, amassed a collection comprising 12,000 
volumes. He built a large library to house them and bequeathed it to 
the public, writing the trust-deed himself. It included a catalogue of the 
books and the conditions for their use. The book catalogue consisted of 
notes on the book titles and special features such as calligraphy, paper, 
date of copying and colour of binding. He paid from his own resources 
the cost of extending and maintaining the building, repairing the books 
and the salaries of the library custodians and staff. Like many other 
libraries in the East, after some time it was neglected and the books were 
sold and dispersed. Some even found their way to the Mecca book-sellers.® 
Sayyid Niru‘llah, the grandfather of Qazi Niéru‘llah had two sons, 
one was Sayyid Sharif al-Husayni and the other was Sayyid Habibu ‘lah. 
Sayyid Sharif al-Husayni, the father of Sayyid Naru‘llah, was a disciple 
of Shaykh Ibrahim bin Sulayman Qatifi, an eminent mujtahid in his own 
time, who had gone to the Deccan and then returned with a party of 
disciples. Qatifi was so deeply impressed with Sayyid Sharif’s abilities 
that in the certificate he gave him he wrote that the benefits he gained 
from the Sayyid far outweighed the benefits he gave him. Sayyid Sharif’s 
works also cover different aspects of knowledge. The Risala Isbat-i Wajib 
discusses the philosophy of the Necessary Being. The Sharh Khutba Shiq- 
shigiyya is a cemmentary on the Shigshigiyya sermon of Imam ’Ali ibn Abi 
Talib. He also wrote a treatise on the rules of religious polemics, and a 
book on polemics entitled Gul wa nargis (The Rose and the narcissus), 
possibly a symbolic presentation of religious debates. A collection of epistles 
(Risala-i munsh‘at) was also compiled by him. The Sayyid was a poet and 
three quatrains composed by him are quoted by his grandson in his 
Firdaws. The third quatrain beautifully mirrors the Shi’i philosophy of 
martyrdom. | 


6 Firdaws, pp. 22-23. 
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“If your wicked enemy sheds your blood, 

Your blood makes you honourable (surkh-rit) on the Day of Judgement, 
The heart bleeds that you were killed and like a candle, 

None but your enemy was at your head.?”? 


Sayyid Sharif had four sons, Sayyid Niru‘llah, Sayyid Isma’il, Sayyid 
Qutbu‘d-Din and Sayyid Wajihu‘d-Din Muhsin. The youngest son 
Wajihu‘d-Din Muhsin was killed in one of the Uzbek raids over Mashhad 
where he and his brother, Sayyid Naru‘llah were studying under Mawlana 
‘Abdu'l-Wahid ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk. The author of Firdaws does not mention 
the date of his death but the Uzbek depredations over Khurdsan had 
assumed serious proportions during the reign of Muhammad Khuda Banda 
(985-996/1578-1588). It would seem, therefore, that Wajihu‘d-Din Muhsin 
was killed around 990/1582. This tragedy prompted Sayyid Niru‘llah to 
move to India. 

Sayyid Niru‘llah was born in 956/1549 and was educated by his father. 
in the traditional and rational sciences. He studied medicine under 
Hakim Mawlana *Imadu‘d-Din. Mir Safiu‘d-Din Muhammad and 
Mir Jalalu‘d-Din Muhammad Sadr of Shustar too were his teachers. In 
Rabi’ IT 979/August-September 1571 he left Shustar for Mashhad ona 
pilgrimage to Imam Riz&’s tomb and also to obtain further education. 
On | Ramazan 979/17 January 1572, he arrived in Mashhad and plunged 
himself into studying and attaining spiritual perfection. His most famous 
teacher in Mashhad was ’Abdu‘l-Wahid, who had. travelled widely and 

had been educated by well-known scholars in both Iraq and Iran. Shah 
Tahmasp had originally chosen ’Abdu‘l-Wahid to educate Prince Sultan 
Haydar Mirza. It was only after his persistent refusal that Mir Muhammad 
Mu‘min of the Deccan fame was appointed the Prince’s tutor.8 In Mash- 
had, however, ’Abdu‘l-Wahid became very famous and advanced scholars 
such as Nuru‘llah Shustari studied under him. Like other contemporary 
scholars, "Abdu‘l-Wahid wrote glosses on books of higher learning relating 
to hadis, figh and the principles of figh. He also produced a book on 
mathematics. | 

On | Shawwal 992/6 October 1584, Naru‘lla4h Shustari moved from 
Mashhad to India, mainly because of “‘persistent catastrophes, tragedies 
and repeated upheavals” in Mashhad.® Shah Abbas had not yet ascended 
the throne and naturally the political uncertainty influenced his move to 
a more peaceful region. Niru‘llah Shustari did not choose the Deccan 
which his father’s teacher Sulayman had left and where Mir Muhammad 


7 Firdaws, pp. 23-24. 
8 Qisasu‘l-’ulama‘, II, p. 9. 
9 Firdaws, p. 25. 
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Mu‘min had already made his mark. He went direct to Akbar’s court at 
Fathpur-Sikri where Fathu‘llah Shirazi, Hakim Abu‘l-Fath and his 
brothers enjoyed the Emperor’s patronage. Niru‘lla4h seems to have 
arrived in Fathpur-Sikri in mid 993/1585. Hakim Abu‘l-Fath Gilani 
“troduced him to Akbar. A year earlier NGru‘llah had completed a 
book containing nine chapters about Imam ’Ali. He dedicated this book 
to the Emperor and called it Falaliyya after Akbar’s name, Jalalu‘d- 
Din Muhammad. Akbar took a deep interest in Naru‘llah and his works 
but possibly no position was offered to him at court. After Naru‘llah 
reached Fathpur-Sikri, Bayram Khan Baharli’s son, Khan-i Khanan 
>Abdu‘r-Rahim also arrived. Both their ancestors came from the same 
region. Moreover >Abdu‘r-Rahim was an open-minded scholar who 
seems to have been impressed with Nuru‘llah. They soon became fast 
friends. In 995/1586-87 Nuiru‘llah wrote a treatise entitled al-’Asharat 
al-kamilat al-Khan-1 Khaniyya discussing ten subtle points from various 
sciences in the Khan-i Khanan’s name. 

Naru‘llah did not stay in Fathpur-Sikri for more than a couple of 
months for, on 30 July 1585, Akbar’s half brother Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim died. Although previously the Mirza had spearheaded a rebellion 
in the Panjab to overthrow Akbar in 1580, he had been forgiven and made 
governor again. His death necessitated Akbar’s presence in the Panjab. 
The Emperor needed to carve out a strong North-West Frontier to prevent 
the ambitious ’Abdu‘lah Khan Uzbek from proceeding beyond Hindt- 
kush and also to embark upon further conquests. On 22 August 1585 
Akbar left Fathpur-Sikri for the Panjab, moving leisurely in order to give 
the rebellious leaders there, and in the Afghan tribal regions, time to 
peacefully surrender. At the end of December 1585, Akbar reached Hasan 
Abdal. The Khaybar route was cleared. One army was sent to conquer 
Kashmir and another, under Zayn Khan Koka, set out against the 
Yasufzais to conquer Swad (Swat) and Bajaur.. Later Hakim Abu‘l-Fath 
was ordered to re-inforce Zayn Khan's troops. On 27 January 1586, Mir 
Sharif Amuli went as an amin (revenue officer) and sadr (head of religious 
affairs) to Kabul. Qasim Beg Tabrizi was raised to the post of mir ’adl. 
Akbar gave him the following guidelines for the performance of his 
duties: 


‘Always implore God, and seek to do His will, and unite recognition 
(of God) with prayer, and keep free from cupidity and cowardice, which 
cause the wise to waver, for many pure souls are turned from the re- 
cognition of the truth by the deceitfulness of the world, and the prosperity 
of oppressors. Nor should you in the administration of justice (dawari) 
decide matters by witnesses and oaths, but should make inquiry with 
profound discrimination, and study of lines of the forehead. If difficult 
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questions be too hard for you, report them tome. Regard self-indulgence 
as wrong, and attend to duty, in season and out of season,’’10 


On 24 April 1586 Akbar crossed Jhelam on his return journey to Lahore 
reaching there on 27 May 1586. It would seem that Nuru‘llah Shustari 
and Hakim Abu‘l-Fath also accompanied Akbar’s cavalcade and returned 
to Lahore with them. Shaykh Mu’in, the qazi of Lahore came to pay his 
respects to the Emperor. He was now old and feeble. Akbar took pity on 
him and ordered that he should be retired. He appointed Niuru‘llah 
Shustari in his place. Naru‘llah was faced with an uphill task. His pre- 
decessor was not only a grandson of Mawlana Mw in W4a’iz, the author of 
Ma’ ariju‘n-Nubiwwa", but was a very pious and kind-hearted man. Mulla 
Bada‘ini says: 


“Shaykh Mu’in (of whom I am writing) was an angel in human form. 
He was employed for some time, under the farmdn of the Khalifa of the 
age, as Qazi of Lahore. They say that he never decided a case, and that 
if a plaintiff pressed for the decision of his suit he would with much 
insistence and lamentation and with protestations of his own incom- 
petence, say, “For God’s sake compromise the matter between you, SO 
that I may avoid responsibility, and have no cause for repentance or — 
shame.’ He would also say, ‘You both know all about the case, it is my 
misfortune that I, who know nothing of it, am left alone to decide 
between two who knew all about it. Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed before the court of God, the Most High If a woman 
prayed for a separation from her husband on the ground of his absence 
from her he would provide her with means of livelihood to the extent 
of his ability, and would say, ‘Take this much for your subsistence and 
await your husband’s return; do not separate from him.’ 


“Fle devoted his subsistence allowance, over which he had exclusive 
rights, to the pay of scribes, whom he used to employ to copy valuable 
books, and he used to collate the copies and have them bound, and would 
then present them to students. This was his principal occupation and 
employment throughout his life, and he must have distributed thou- 
sands of such volumes to the people.’’2 


According to later Shi’i sources, before taking up his position as the Qa zi- 
u'l-Quzat, Niru‘lah had told Akbar that he possessed the ability to evaluate 
and examine problems at their very source. Consequently he would not 


10 Akbar-ndma, III, p. 477; Bev. III, pp. 718-19. 
11 A standard work on Prophet Muhammad’s biography. 
12 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, IIL, p. 96; Haig, p. 147. 
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adhere to one single school of figh. Nevertheless, in his own judgement 
(ijtihad), he would not go beyond the limits of Sunni figh and would 
deliver judgement on the basis of one of their schools, i.e. Shafi’i, Hanafi, 
Hanbali or Malik.® Qazi Niru‘llah did not perform taqiyya but like 
- Fathu‘llah Shirazi and Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, was a practising Shi’i. His 
knowledge of Sunni /igh and hadis was, however, unrivalled, and Akbar 
appointed him because of his abilities and competence, despite his Shi’i 
faith. The Emperor believed that Qazi Naru‘llah would make an ideal 
judge and would ameliorate the condition of the people within the frame- 
work of the four schools of Sunni figh. The limitations of the Hanafi law 
had already been brought home to Akbar by Mulla Bada‘tini when he 
suggested that ‘should at any time a gazi of the Maliki sect decide that 
mut’a marriage is legal then it must be regarded as legal, even for Shafi’is 
and Hanafis.” In the guidelines Akbar gave to Qasim Beg Tabrizi he 
had already suggested to ignore in the public interest the existing law of 
evidence. He could not, however, change them. On the basis of his vast 
knowledge of the four schools of igh and their mutual conflicts and con- 
tradictions, Qazi Naru‘llah was able to choose the rulings which were in 
the best interest of the people and were also compatible with the 
Ja’fariyya figh of the Isna >Asharis. The Qazi’s judgements indirectly — 
impressed the Sunni ’ulama* with the superiority of the Ja’fariyya figh.. 
Bada‘ani, who was a bigoted Sunni and a relentless enemy of Akbar’s 
policies, did not consider the appointment of a Shi’i as qazi sacrilegious. 
He pays glowing tributes to Qazi Naru‘llah’s success as a judge. He says: 


“Tn truth he has reduced the insolent muftis and the crafty and subtle 
muhtasibs of Lahore, who venture to give lessons to the teacher of the 
angels, to order, and has closed to them the avenues of bribery, and 
restrained them within due bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed. in its 
shell, and to such a degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined.” 


Commenting on Qazi Niru‘llah’s scholarship and piety Bada‘tni says: 


“Although he is by religion a Shi’a he is distinguished for his impartia- 
lity, justice, virtue, modesty, piety, continence, and such qualities as 
are possessed by noble men, and is well known for his learning, clemency, 
quickness of understanding, singleness of heart, clearness of perception, 
and acumen. He is the author of several able works, and he has written 
a monograph on the “‘undotted commentary’”44 of Shaykh Fayzi which 
is beyond all praise. He also possesses the poetic faculty and writes 
impressive poetry.” 
13. Mirza Muhammad ’Ali, Nujamu‘s-sama’, Lucknow 1303/1886 p. 15. 


14 The Sawati‘u'l-Ilham was completed by Fayzi in 1002/ 1595, 
15 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, p. 137; Haig, pp. 193-94. 
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Akbar appointed Qazi Niru‘llah as the Commissioner to Inquire into 
very complex disputes. The Qazi acquitted himself successfully despite 
the intricacy of the problems. At the end of 1586, Kashmir was annexed 
to the Mughal empire. The Mughal revenue settlement process was 
introduced but mismanagement and embezzlement obstructed Akbar’s 
reforms. In July 1591, Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari and Qazi ’Ali were 
appointed to make enquiries and file a report on the situation. By the 
end of July 1592, Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari had returned and reported that 
the revenue administration in Srinagar had sparked off discontent and 
rebellion in the region. Prompt action was taken against the rebel leaders 
but Qazi ’Ali, who had stayed in Kashmir, was killed.16 In Srinagar 
many Kashmiri Shi’is, such as Mulla Muhammad Amin, became Oazi 
Nuru‘llah’s friends and helped to popularise his works there. 


Dimensions of the Shi’i Awakening 

Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s works ushered in a new era of Shi’i awakening. 
Before coming to India he had already written a considerable number of 
books but the works he produced there helped the Shi’is assert their 
distinctive role in Islam. Of his writings the Masa‘ibu'n-nawasib and the 
Sawarim al-muhriga in Arabic and the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin in Persian were 
the pioneering works. He wrote the Masd‘ibu‘n-nawasib to counter the 
influence of al-Nawagiz fil radd ’alaal rawéafiz by Mirza Makhdim Sharifi 
entitled Mu’inu‘d-Din bin Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad bin Mir Sayyid 
Sharif Husayni. The Mirza, who had been appointed prime minister by 
Shah Isma’il Safawi II in 985/1577-78, later converted the Shah to staunch 
Sunni beliefs. After his master’s fall, the Mirza fled to the Turkish terri- 
tories. For a time he was a qazi of Baghdad and taught in famous seminaries 
there. Later he went to Constantinople and acted as Qazi there too. He 
then moved to Mecca where he died in 995/1587. He wrote the al-Nawaqiz 
in 987/1579-80 in Baghdad and dedicated it to the Ottoman Sultan, 
Murad IIT (982-1003/1574-1595). In the mugaddima (preface), the three 
fasls (chapters), the khatima (conclusion) and the supplementary sections, 
he relentlessly condemned the Shi’i faith. Copies of his work reached 
India and naturally aroused a considerable furore. The orthodox Sunni 
noblemen and scholars who acquired these books plunged into hating the 
Indian Shi’i communities with renewed vigour. Niru‘llah Shustari, who 
had arrived in India only two years earlier, wrote a rejoinder to Makhdim 
Sharifi’s works. It took him seventeen days to write and he completed 
it on Rajab 995/June 1587. So impatient was Abu‘l-Fazl’s father, 
Shaykh Mubarak Nagori, who had read all of Makhdiim Sharift’s books 
including the Nawdqiz, to see this rejoinder that he could not wait for the 


16 Akbar-nama, III, p. 713. 
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preparation of a fair copy of the draft. Each day he collected Qazi Nuru- 
‘ah’s written draft and handed it over to his scribe to copy." It would 
seem that even when the Qazi visited Kashmir, a fair copy of the book 
in its final form had not been made. Mulla Muhammad Amin, an eminent 
Shi’i, asked the QAzi to give him a copy but Qazi Niru‘llah told him that 
the final version was not yet available. Sunni-Shri polemics were at their 
height in Kashmir and Mulla Muhammad Amin desperately needed the 
Masa ibu'n-nawasib. After Qazi Niru‘llah’s return to Lahore, the Mulla 
repeatedly wrote urging him to forward a copy to him. Qazi Niru‘llah 
reiterated that the final version was still not ready. In a desperate letter 
Mulla Amin wrote that Mulla Ahmad Beg Kabuli an influential dignitary 
‘of Kashmir, had started very important polemical discussions there. 
Consequently if the Qazi did not immediately send him his own manu- 
script of the rejoinder to the Nawaqiz, he would complain about him on 
Judgement Day to his great grand ancestor, Imam ’Ali. By that time a 
fair copy of the final version of the book was available and the Qazi was 
able to comply with his demands.1* It would seem that the principal 
weapon in the Sunni Mulla’s armoury against the Shi’is was the Nawaqiz 
and the Qazi’s Masa‘ibu‘n-nawastb was essential for Mulla Amin to 
effectively assert the Shi’i point of view. 

Qazi Niru‘llah’s Masa‘ ibu‘ n-nawasib was the first Shi’i rejoinder written 
in India to the Sunni indictment of the Shi’is. Earlier, Makhdimu‘l- 
Mulk Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Sultanpiri, had written Minhaj al-Din wa 
Miraju‘l-Muslimin which also condemned Shi’ beliefs. Copies of ibn 
Hajar al-Haysami’s al-Sawda’tq al-muhriqa fil radd’ala al-rafz wa‘l-zandaqa 
had also been received in India. The Sunni-Sh?i polemics were, 
therefore, not initiated by QAzi Niru‘llah. His works were purely 
defensive and helped the Shi’is to remain steadfast in their faith. 

Qazi Niaru‘llah Shustari seems to have commenced writing the Majalis- 
l-mu‘minin in 990/1582 but the work was taken up in earnest in Rajab 
998/April 1589 and completed on 23 Zu‘lqa’da 1010/14 April 1602.*° 
It is divided into a fatiha (preface) and twelve majalis (literally assemblies, 
here meaning chapters). They were organised as follows: 

Fatiha Definition of Isna ’Ashari or Imamiyya Shiism. 
Majlis 1 Places specially associated with the Shiis. 
Majlis IL Shi’i tribes and families. 


17. Qazi Naru‘llah’s letter to Mir Yusuf Akbarabadi. Their correspondence was 
compiled into a book, its manuscript copies are available in the Asafiyya Library 
(Archives) and Sir Salar Jang Museum, Hyderabad. Important letters have been 
reproduced in the introduction of al-Sawérim al-muhriqa by Qazi Ntru‘llah Shus- 
tari, The introduction was written by Jalalu‘d-Din Husayni, Tehran, n.d., pp. f, fa. 

18 Ibid., pp. ’az, ’ah. 

19 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 4. 
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Majlis IIL Definition of the term Sahaba (companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad), biographical notes on eminent members of the | 
Bani Hashim and eminent members of Prophet Muhammad’s 
Sahaba who were Imam °Ali’s Shi’as (partisans). 

Majlis IV Taban (personalities belonging to the second generation) 
who were Shi’as. 

Majlis V Taba? Tabi?in (members of the generation succeeding the 
tabv’in) who were expert in kalam, Qur‘anic exegesis and 
hadis; the leading fagihs and mujtahids; and the Qur‘an 

| reciters, grammarians and lexicographers. 

Majlis VI Safis. 

Majlis VIL Shii Hukama‘ (philosophers). 

MajlsVIIL Shii kings. 

Majlis IX Eminent noblemen and commanders. 

Majlis X Ministers and calligraphists. 

Majlis XI Arab poets. 

Majlis XII Persian poets. 

According to the Qazi the book was designed to discuss all those Shi’is 
who considered Imam ’Ali as the Prophet Muhammad’s rightful imme- 
diate successor. It was not, therefore, confined to giving an account only 
of those Shi’is who believed in the twelve Imams. Defining Shi’ism, the 
Qazi wrote that the shari’a introduced by the Prophet Muhammad 
had abrogated the rules of earlier faiths. Those who held this belief were 
known as Muslims. The Muslims were then divided into two groups on 
the basis of their method for acquiring knowledge of the present world 
and the hereafter, the sine gua non of human perfection. Those who used — 
their intelligence and analysed facts were known as mutakallims (scholars 
of kalam or scholastic theology). They were also known as ’ulamda and 
hukama*. Those who attained this knowledge through ascetic exercises and 
inner purification, were known as sifts. The Muslims were divided into 
Shi'i Isna *Ashari and Sunnis. The Sunnis were sub-divided into Ash/aris 
and Maturidis. A particular group of Sunni Mutakallimin was known as 
Mu’tazila. The rest were Shi’is who, although previously divided into 
several groups, now formed one sect. The Shi’is believe that after Prophet 
Muhammad’s death, his rightful successor (khalifa) was Imam ’Ali, while 
the Sunnis recognise Abii Bakr as the Prophet Muhammad’s first successor. 
The Isna ’Asharis believe in the validity of the twelve Imams. The Oazi 
reiterates that ’Umar’s opposition to the presentation of paper and pen at 
the Prophet Muhammad’s death-bed was the beginning of splintering 
of Muslims into sects. 

The Qazi considered that a large number of eminent siifis were actually 
Shi’as. He stated that next to the Prophets and the Imams, it was the 
existence of pure-hearted siifis that had prompted God to create the world 
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and the human race. According to the Divine orders the sifis received 
inspiration from the angelic realm and were elevated from the common 
earthly human state to the Divinely approved one of the angels. They 
were also known as ’urafa’ (gnostics, plural of ’drif) and hukama (plural 
of hakim). In fact there was no difference between an *arif and. hakim, 
as can be gleaned from the conclusion reached by the great *arif Shaykh 
Aba Said bin Abi‘l-Khayr (357-440/967-1048) and the philosopher 
Shaykh Aba *Ali Sina (370-428/980-1037) after prolonged discussions 
over several days. Shaykh Abi Sa’id bin Abi‘l Khayr said, ““What he 
(Aba ’Ali Sind) knows I behold.” Ibn Sind said, ‘What he (Abii Sa’id bin 
Abi‘l Khayr) beholds, I know.” 

These statements, the Qazi claims, indicate that the differences were 
confined mainly to the method adopted to achieve Divine knowledge. 
The Qazi goes on to say that the great scholar Haydar bin "Ali Amuli, 
the author of the fami’ al-anwar, divides the Imamiya Shi'is into two groups. 
The first common group was known as mu‘ min (believer), the second was 
called “devoted mu‘min”, or Shi'i or sift. According to Haydar Amuli, 
the Shi’is and siafis were identical as they referred to the same group. 
Both were custodians of the Prophet’s exoteric and esoteric shari’a. 
When it was objected that the sifis could not be called Shi’is as sifts 
adhered to the external and internal rules of Sunni-ism, Haydar Amuli 
replied that, like the Shi'is, the siifis. were also divided into innumerable 
groups. The real siifis were, however, the guardians of the secrets of Prophet 
Muhammad and the holy Imams and were not different therefore from 
the Isna ’Ashari Shi’is. Commenting on Haydar Amuli’s statement, the 
Qazi remarked that according to him the Naqshbandiyya siifis, founded 
by Baha‘u‘d-Din Nagshband. (d. 791/1389) were the only bigoted Sunnis 
in that group. Consequently they had made Abi Bakr the founder of their 
order in order to deceive the Sunnis and out of self-interest. Moreover, 
Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bakhsh and Mir Sayyid °’Ali Hamadani had 
proved, the Qazi continues, that all the s#fi orders originated from Imam 
> Aji. Furthermore, the eminent sifis themselves had formulated the doctrine 

that “sifis did not adhere to a specific school of jurisprudence’. ‘They 
also claimed that they followed the most comprehensive school of juris- 
prudence. These statements confirmed that they did not wish to bind 
themselves to one of the schools of Sunni law. According to the eminent 
siifis, those who declared their faith should be censored and taken to task. 
Since they could not openly declare themselves Shi’is, they practised 
tagiyya. Their claim to follow the most comprehensive school of juris- 
prudence also indicated that they were Shi’is, for Shi’ism alone offered the 
most comprehensive school of jurisprudence. Qazi Nuiru‘llah believed 


20 Ibid., pp. 255-58. 
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that the classical Shi’i leaders were not unanimous in condemning Hasan 
Basri as a fake siifi. In fact some of them, such as Razi‘u‘d-Din ’Ali bin 
Ta*us respected him highly. The Qazi himself, did not, however, attach 
much importance to him. He placed Kumayl ibn Ziyad al-Nakha’i 
an eminent devotee of Imam ’Ali, at the top of the list of sift masters. 
The Qazi says that Kumayl was the perfect monotheist and the custodian 
of ’Ali ibn ’Abi T4lib’s spiritual secrets. When Imam "Ali wished to 
express a higher spiritual truth or mystery, he related it to Kumayl.?! 

The Qazi’s biographical notes of the early sifis underline their relations 
with Ahl-i Bayt or their devotees. According to him, Bahlil bin ’Amr, 
who was frequently found in an ecstatic state, was a great devotee of the 
sixth Imam, Ja’far as-Sadiq (d. 148/765). He continually defended the 
Imam in his polemical discussions with Abii Hanifa (d. 150/767), the 
founder of the Hanafiyya school of jurisprudence. For instance, once 
Bahlul heard Abii Hanifa telling his disciples that he did not approve of 
three of Imam Ja’far’s statements. Firstly, the Imém’s statement that 
Satan would be punished with fire was not correct. Secondly, Imam Ja’far’s 
statement that God could not be sighted was unacceptable to him. Third- 
ly, he did not agree that all adults were responsible for their actions. 
Abii Hanifa submitted the following reasons: F irstly, Satan was born 
from fire so how could he be punished with it ? Secondly, everything 
that existed could be seen so God was visible. Thirdly, the shari’a injunc- 
tions ran counter to adult responsibility for their actions. Abi Hanifa’s 
criticisms annoyed Bahlal. He picked up an unburnt brick and hit him 
on the forehead. Abii Hanifa’s disciples captured him and took him to 
the caliph. Abii Hanifa lodged a complaint. Bahlil first asked Abi 
Hanifa to show him the pain. Aba Hanifa questioned how pain could 
be seen? Bahlil responded by making three points. Why had Aba Hanifa 
then criticised Imam Ja’far for stating that God Who was omni-present 
could not be seen. Secondly, how could the unburnt brick have hurt him 
when he (Abi Hanifa) was also made of clay ? Did not Abi Hanifa assert 
that as Satan was made of fire he could not be punished with fire ? 
Thirdly, if adults were not responsible for their deeds why had he (Bahlil) 
been taken to the caliph ? Aba Hanifa could find no answers and left 
the court.”* This story is ascribed to many later sifts but seems to have 
originated from Bahlil. 

The Qazi comments that the eminent sift Bishr bin al-Haris (d. 227] 
841), abandoned his former dissipated life-style under the influence of 
the seventh Imam, Misa al-Kazim.* He, however, disputes the belief 


21 Ibid., p. 259. 
22 Ibid., pp. 260-62. 
23 Ibid., p. 260; Supra, pp. 59-61. 
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that Aba Yazid was Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq’s disciple. He says that as Abu 
Yazid died in 261/874 and the Imam in 148/765 the story could not be 
historically correct. He suggests that Abu Yazid must have sat at the feet 
of the eighth Im4m, ’Ali al-Riza‘ (d. 203/818), the grandson of Imam 
Ja’far as-Sadiq. Later copyists only transcribed the last name. It was 
also possible that his devotion to the Ja’fariyya school of law had prompted 
subsequent scholars to call him Imam Ja’far’s disciple.* 

The Qazi’s biographical notes on Shaqiq Balakhi (d. 194/810), Ibrahim 
bin Adham (d. about 161/777-778), Shaykh Ma’raf al-Karkhi (d. 200/ 
815-16) and his pupil Sari al-Saqti show that they also directly benefited 
from the teachings of Imam ’Ali’s successors. Using the devotion shown to 
the Ahl-i Bayt by sifis in later generations as a criterion, the following 
siifis are also treated as Shi’is by the Qazi: Junayd Baghdadi (d. 298) 
910), the nephew of Sari al-Saqti, Shibli, the disciple of Junayd Baghdadi, 
Sahl bin ’Abdu‘llah al-Tustari, Husayn bin Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 309/ 
922), Shaykh Ahmad-i Jam Zanda Pil (536/1141), Shaykh Safiu‘d-Din 
Ishaq al-Ardbili (d. 735/1334), his successor Shaykh Sadru‘d-Din, Qasim-i 
Anwar (d. 837/1433-34), Qutbu‘d-Din Haydar al-Tini, Haydar bin 
‘Aly al-Amuli, al-Sayyid Murtaza (d. 632/1234-35), Shaykh *Amir bin 
> Amir al-Basri, Shaykh Muhyiu‘d-Din ibn al-’Arabi (d. 638/1240), Sadru- 
‘d<Din Qiinawi (d. 672/1273), ’Abdu'r-Razzaq Kashi (d. 730/1329), 
Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi (d. 632] 1234-35), Shaykh Najmu‘d- 
Din Kubra (d. 618/1221), Sa’du‘d-Din Hamawi (d. 620/1223), Majdu‘d- 
Din Sana’i Ghaznawi (d. 525/1130-31), Shaykh Faridu‘d-Din *Attar 
(d. 617/1220), Jalalu‘d-Din Rimi (d. 672/ 1273), Shaykh Muslihu‘d-Din 
Sa’di Shirazi (d. 691/1292), Hafiz Shirazi (d. 792/ 1390), Shaykh Awhadu- 
‘d-Din Kirmani (d. 692/1292), Shaykh Naru‘d-Din Azari (866/1461-62), 
Raziu‘d-Din Lala (d. 669/1270-71), Shaykh »Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simnani 

(d. 736/1336), Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1385), Sayyid Muham- 
mad Nir Bakhsh (d. 889/1484), his son Sayyid Qasim Fayz Bakhsh 
(d. 981/1573-74), Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad Khuttalani Nor Bakhshi, 
Hajji Muhammad al-Juntshani, a successor to Mir Sayyid ’Ali Hamadani, 
al-Juniishani’s disciple Shaykh Fazlu‘llah al-Mashhadi, Shaykh Husayn 
al-Khwarazmi.* : 

The hukama’ whose biographical notes the Qazi gave in his seventh 
majlis are as follows: 


Farabi (d. 339/950), ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), Aba Ali Miskuwayh 


(d. 421/1030), al-Maharib al-Qummi Ghazali Tisi (d. 505/1111), 
Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi (d. 672/1274), Mufidu‘d-Din Misam al- 


94 Ibid., pp. 263-64. 
25 Ibid., pp. 266-329. 
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Bahrani, Qutbu‘d-Din R4zi, Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad Amull, ’Alj 
al-Qashi, ’Ali al-Jiizjani, Sharif Jazjani, Amir Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad, 
Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Shirazi and Shah Tahir.26 


The Qazi says that sifis, hakims and other intellectuals mentioned by 
him performed tagiyya because of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Sunni rulers against the Shi’is during their reign. These rulers allowed 
infidels, who did not even believe in the prophethood of Muhammad, 
to live peacefully but, if they found a Shi’i saying that ’Ali was Allah’s 
wali (friend), he was condemned as a RA&fizi and was either killed 
or burnt alive.2”7 The Qazi, however, was inundated with questions as 
to how sifis such as Shaykh Faridu‘d-Din ’Attar could be considered 
ShiVi when in his books, the Shaykh wrote verses praising Prophet 
Muhammad’s first three successors. The Qazi replied that they did so 
because they feared Sunni persecution. In those cases where an author 
or poet both praised and condemned the Prophet’s first three succes- 
sors, logically he would be deemed a Shi’i for he condemned them as 
Sh?'i and praised them by way of tagiyya. The Sunnis, who basked in the 
sunshine of their monarch’s protection, invariably praised the first three 
caliphs freely. They had no need to revile them. It was only the Shi’is 
who condemned them. Sometimes the wise Shi’is ridiculed the first three 
caliphs in such enigmatic language that the Sunnis thought they were 
praising them. For example, ’Attar’s verses in the Mantiqu‘t-Tayr, describ- 
ing Abii Bakr’s distress in the cave where he and the Prophet Muhammad 
had taken shelter during their hijra (emigration) from Mecca to Medina, 
are regarded as praise by the Sunnis and blame by the Shi’is.?8 
Nevertheless, Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari did not endorse stifism without 
qualification. His devotion to the group emanated from the love and 
respect the eminent siifis showed for Ahl-i Bayt. On the other hand, he 
bitterly criticised the sifi impostors and charlatans who were far from 
the true spirit of “reality”? and “truth” and used siifism to promote their 
mundane interests. The Qazi, therefore, strongly condemned those sifis 
who performed miracles and foretold future events after obtaining train- 
ing in geomancy, astrology and the art of prognostication. According to 
him no real miracle could be performed by those sifis who were not 
devoted to Imam ’Ali ibn Abi Talib and his heirs, He claimed that 
miracles by people wearing sift robes should be considered as black magic. 
The later Shi’i books such as ar-Risala al-Isna "Ashariyya fi‘l-radd ’ala‘l- 
siifyya by Muhammad bin Hasan al-Hurr al-Amuli (d. 1099/1688) are 


26 Ibid., pp. 329-53. 
27° Ibid., p. 282. 
28 Ibid., pp. 298-99. 
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also designed mainly to castigate fake sifi ideas and practices. In this 
category he includes, ideas of God’s infusion in a creature, showing miracles, 
the renunciation of obligatory religious duties and warring against the 
Shi'is. These condemnations are not irreconcilable with Qazi Niru‘llah’s 
respect for the leading siffis. | 

The Qazi was also called upon to explain how the writings of Ghazali — 
and similar Sunnis, whom he in fact called Shi’is, could be used against 
the Sunnis in polemical discussions. He replied that the books which 
Ghazali and other Shi’i authors compiled either before their conversion 
to Shi’ism or subsequently under tagiyya, were designed to assert Sunni 
tenets and beliefs. These books neither presented Shi’i beliefs nor criti- 
cised Sunni beliefs. Consequently, they were now, and would in the 
future, be used by the Shi’is to refute the Sunni viewpoint. 

The nineteenth and twentieth century Shii scholars gloss over the 
Qazi’s admiration for siifis and their beliefs. Some Shi’i scholars call him 
Shi’a tarash (the manufacturer of Shi’as) but the Qazi had carved out a 
new line for Shi’i survival in India. He pleaded that the Qur‘an and the 
Prophet Muhammad had permitted tagiyya but it was meant to be prac- 
tised only in exceptional circumstances. He contended that in Akbar’s 
India tagiyya was not imperative. Nevertheless, although the Shi’is should 
not hesitate to assert their separate identity, they should also be friendly 
with all the devotees of Ahl-i Bayt and consider them as Shi’as. To him 
this was the best way of living peacefully amongst the Sunni devotees 
of Ahl-i Bayt. Ina letter in Arabic to the great Irani *alim, Baha‘u'd-Din 
A’ mili, he wrote: 


“After traversing long distances and undergoing considerable pains 
and agony, I reached the Indian capital. There luck favoured me and 
I obtained an opportunity to benefit from the luminous sun (Akbar) 
and found repose under the shadow of the great Sultan, Akbar. My 
eyes were filled with tears of joy and I composed the following 
verses : 


- ‘Ajlah is Great ! In the dawn of farewell (from the motherland), 
what lightning has flashed through the mountain valley, 
Whose light has enveloped me. I now realise that the darkness of | 
the night has not extended its arms, sun is shining and itis daylight.’ 


Divine assistance bestowed on me great success. Through Divine grace 
and blessings I obtained a very high position and the honour of the 
(Emperor’s) companionship. The cheering gale of my success blows faster | 


29 Ibid., pp. 258-59. 
30 Ibid., p. 337. 
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each day. The Emperor’s patronage:and favours increase daily. In fact 

“my success is due to Divine munificence and the benevolence of the 
Prophet and that of Allah’s Wali (friend), °Aliibn Abi Talib. The high 
position and nearness to the Emperor did not, however, make me 
forgetful of myself. I was always conscious of the hereafter and of the 
ultimate and of mortal beings. In refuting the arguments and reasoning 
of the Nasibis, I was guided by the holy traditions of my ancestors. In 
these circumstances I came to the conclusion that in India, tagiyya 
was a great calamity. It would expel our children from the Imamiyya 
faith and make them embrace the false Ash’ari or Maturidi faiths. 
Reinforced by the kindness and bounty of the Sultan, I threw away 
the scarf of tagiyya from my shoulders and, taking with me an army of 
arguments, I plunged myself into jihad (a holy war) against the (Sunni) 
‘ulamad of this country. I was convinced that active religious polemics 
and discussions against the Sunni ’ulama‘ was the jihad which would 
make the best provision for the world hereafter. First of all I wrote the 
Masa‘ibu‘n-Nawasib which refutes the Nawaqiz al-Rawafiz. My argu- 
ments in that book smeared the beard of the author of the Nawaqiz with 
filth. Then I wrote al-Sawarim al<muhriqa. Because of my book the 
bitter attacks by the author of the Sawd’tq on the Shi'is rebounded upon 
him and reduced the Sawa’ig, which claimed to be lightning, to ashes. 
God also gave me the strength to perform other deeds.’ 


Qazi Niru‘llah’s decision to abandon tagiyya and to write polemical 
works upset some Indian Shi’is. One of them Mir Yasuf "Ali ’Astarabadi 
Akhbari wrote to him as follows: 


“In my own writings I always take care that they should neither harm 
me nor those who read my writings. Your (the QAzi’s) writings are 
harmful to yourself and to those who read them. Obviously you have 
abandoned fagiyya in an alien country in violation of an imperative 
Shi'i injunction. Perhaps you know that *Uyiin Akhbar al-Riza (by 
Abt Ja’far Muhammad bin ’Ali ibn Babuwayh al-Qummi) says that 
when someone asked Imam Riza‘ if the Prophet had performed tagiyya, 
he replied that after the following verse was revealed he abandoned it: 


“O Messenger ! Make known that which hath been revealed unto 

thee from thy Lord, for if thou do it not, thou will not have conveyed 

His message. Allah will protect thee from mankind. Lo ! Allah 
 guideth not the disbelieving folk.?’82 | 


31 Nawwab "Inayat Khan Rasikh son of Nawwab Lutfu‘llah Khan Sadiq, Baydz, 
Habib Ganj Collections, Aligarh Muslim University, ff. 95a-96a. 
32 Quran, V, 67. 
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“This shows that before the above revelation came he performed 
taqiyya. Accordingly, someone who forsakes tagiyya violates the Prophet 
Muhammad’s mandates. Your writings have already caused great harm 
to a Kashmiri Shi’a to whom you sent the work the Masa‘ ibu‘n-Nawasib.8 
When Ahmad Beg, learned of this book he became the enemy of the 
man who had borrowed it. He would have done him great harm had 
not some other people intervened and taken a false oath to save him. 
Consequently only such works should be written as are acceptable to 
both friends and enemies and there would then be no fear of persecution 
from any source. Have you forgotten the end of Mulla Ahmad of 
Thatta 284 Don’t you know what price he had to pay for his open Sh¥'i | 
beliefs ? The writing of polemical works is a useless exercise. Since the 
ShPis are aware of the truth and there is no way of convincing our 
enemies, it was not advisable to write a rejoinder to Makhdiimzada 
Sharifi’s writings. Moreover all writings should be original, for these 
are universally appreciated. There is no use in writing histories and 
books on traditions for they have already repeatedly reached people’s 
ears.”’35 | 


The Qazi wrote in reply: 


“T have deliberately not mentioned my own name in my polemical 
writings for they have been written to please Allah. I do not tell our 
enemies that I am the author of those books but give them to under- 
stand that they were written by Traqi and [rani scholars. Consequently 
I don’t know how they can harm me. All sincere Shiis are busy trans- 
cribing polemical literature. How can my writings therefore be singled 
out for persecution ? Before my arrival in this city, Mulla Magqsud 
>A]; Tabrizi®* obtained a copy of the Kitab Anwar, written in refutation to 
some Sunni authors, which he read before Mulla Ghiyas >Ali Badakhshi 
and others. My book is not even as fierce as the La’niyya by Shaykh 
Ali. Nevertheless it is essential for you to give counsel to Tabrizi. 
Perhaps it is better for you to search the Shi’i houses in Agra and take 
away any books on the ShYi faith and burn them. While you were in 
Khurasan, Mir (Hakim) Abu‘l-Fath®? wrote a commentary on the 
Bab Hadi ’Ashr and sent a copy to the late Shaykh Zaynu‘d-Din of 
Syria. 


33. Supra, p. 351. 

$4 Supra, p. 333. | 

35 Introduction to the Sawdarim, ff. ’aj, *ah., Andhra Pradesh Archives. 
36 Ibid. | 

37 Supra, pp. 215-216, 218-219. 
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When the Ottoman Turks discovered this book in the Shaykh’s library 
they killed him. Out of sympathy for the Shaykh, therefore, you should 
ask Abu‘l-Fath not to write such books. You should have told Shaykh 
Zaynu‘d-Din that he risked his life by having such a book in his library. 


“You are incorrect in your belief that tagiyya is imperative without 
qualification and that the Imamiyya ’ulama® should not have written 
polemical works. I believe that, as there is a just ruler in India, there is 
no justification for performing tagiyya. In any case it is not imperative 
for men like me who believe that death glorifies the faith of the martyr. 
The shari’a has indeed forbidden such persons to perform tagiyya. Only 
those who are not steadfast in their faith and do not care to strengthen 
it, should have recourse to it.’?38 


Referring to the story of the persecution of the Kashmiri Shi’i at the 
hands of Ahmad Beg, the Qazi wrote that the Shi'i in question was Mulla 
Muhammad Amin. The Mulla was an eminent mystic in Kashmir where 
he was highly respected by the local people. He was also known for his 
loyalty to the Emperor. It was impossible for Ahmad Beg to persecute 
Mulla Muhammad Amin, for, the Mulla’s disciples, Hamza Beg and 
Muhammad Sultan Qizilbash, both held high positions in Kashmir. 
Ahmad Beg was simply a novice in religious polemics as was the case 
with his associates, Mulla Muhammad Lahawri and Minhaj Bukhari. 
They knew that Mulla Muhammad Amin was a Shi’i as the Kashmiri 
Shi’as did not perform tagiyya. Consequently they often discussed the 
imama with him. During his (the QAzi’s) visit to Kashmir, Mulla Muham- 
mad Amin had become his friend, so he had sent Masa ibu'n-Nawasib to 
him. | 

Criticising Mir Yisuf’s contention that all books should be acceptable 
to both friends and foes, the Qazi wrote that this view did not make sense 
for most Shi’i works were unacceptable to the Sunnis and vice versa. Books 
on the imaéma were particularly controversial. Consequently the La’niyya 
by Shaykh ’Ali was rejected by the Sunnis and Nawaqiz by Mirza Makh- 
dum Sharifi was repudiated by the Shi’is. Of all the Shi’i works, Tajrid3® 
by Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi, was most hated by the Sunnis. They called 
it shim (inauspicious) and neither taughtit nor discussed it. Did this mean, 
the Q4zi asks, that Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din did not know the rules for 
writing books discussing the imama and criticising the first three caliphs 
without inhibition ? Perhaps the Khwaja was in need of his (Yisuf ’s) 
advice on the correct line of action ? In short, all writings which posses- 
sed any substance, life and dignity were generally acceptable although, 


38 Introduction to the Sawdrim, pp. ‘ah, ‘aw, ‘az., Andhra Pradesh Archives, 
39 Supra, p. 122. 
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for various reasons, some people might not like them. Those who loved 
justice appreciated subtle thinking; often they committed to memory 
verses satirizing themselves. For example the Amali® by Shaykh Abu 
Ja’far Tisi reports that after Imam Riza’s martyrdom, Di’bil bin Ali 
bin Khuza’i (d. 246/860), the panegyrist on the Imam, wrote an elegy 
condemning Caliph Ma‘miin (198-218/813-833) and the entire "Abbasid 
dynasty. He did not publicise it but Ma*mun heard of it and was anxious 
to listen to it. He summoned. Di’bil and, assuring him of his safety, urged 
him to recite the elegy. Its elegant verses depicted the "Abbasids as being 
‘more atrocious rulers than the Umayyads. Ma‘mun was, however, so. 
deeply impressed, that he threw his turban on the ground and handsomely 
rewarded Di’bil. | 

Criticising Mir Yisuf’s objection that there was no point in refuting 
Mirza Makhdim Sharifi’s arguments, the Qazi wrote that for the last 
one thousand years the *ulama‘ had written books answering each other’s 
arguments. To Yusuf this might be a futile exercise for he claimed that the 

truth was known. to truth-loving people. This would mean, the Qazi 
‘remarked satirically, that books in the same vein, such as Shaykh Jamalu- 
‘d-Din ibn Mutahhar’s Kashf al-Haqq, Minhaj al-karama and Alfayn, as 
well as the Kitab Tara‘if by ibn Ta‘us and La’niyya by Shaykh ’Ali, were 
useless. Certainly there was no doubt, the Qazi adds, that the problems 
of Divine existence, were very well-known. Nevertheless, scholars of kalam 
in all ages kept writing books on that subject. 

Referring to Mir Yisuf’s criticisms of historical works the Qazi wrote 
that all books could not be original creations. Knowledge was attained by 
the assimilation of ideas. Authors propounded important theories and 
made points according to their own judgement; a large number of Sunni 
works such as Sharh Mulla fami on Kafiya and other historical and 
traditional works belonged to that category. The Qazi goes on to assert 
that Mir Yasuf was wrong in believing that his (the Qazi’s) works were 
confined to history and traditions which learned men had repeatedly 
heard. Criticising Yiisuf’s vanity in presuming himself to be a learned man, 
the Qazi reminded him that rational arguments were based on historical 
evidence.** | 

In a letter to another critic, Mulla Qawsi of Shustar, the Qazi quoted a 
gasida written by him which strongly reiterates his decision to forsake 
taquyya. He wrote: 


‘“‘Blessed be the Emperor whose patronage in India, has not made 
my faith dependent on taqiyya, 


40 Supra, p. 150. 
41 Introduction to the Sawdrim, ff. ab, ‘aw, ‘az, ‘af, ‘at, f. fa. 
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Blessed be the Emperor, for my tongue is like a sword, because of his 
support, 


It is like Zu‘lfaqar in refuting the arguments of enemies.’?42 


The Q4zi wrote another letter to Mir Yasuf asserting that the traditions 
ascribed to the Prophets and the Imams should be subjected to scrutiny 
despite their perspicuity and lucidity. He attributed the differences and 
confusions in the Shi’i faith to the inclusion of spurious traditions concocted 
by the Kharijis and the Ghulats. The Shi’j ryal works specifically warned 
against accepting the narrations fabricated by the Ghulat. Some Muslims, 

_by which the QAzi meant the Ghulats had compiled a chapter of the Qur‘an 
and asserted that it had been excluded by ’Usman. The authors of the 
Quranic exegesis and works of kalém devoted to Ahl-i Bayt had stated 
that all heavenly matters related to faith were made known to the Prophet 
and his associates as and when the need arose. , 

The Qazi’s warnings were timely for the growing Shi’i community 
in India and elsewhere. They tended to dispel gullibility and strengthen 
rationality in his contemporaries and their posterity. In no way were the 
communities encouraged to lose sight of the importance of the Qur‘anic 
injunctions and the true traditions of the Prophet Muhammad and the 
Imams. The Q4ézi also warned the Shi’is against the incorrect Sunni 
allegations which were deliberately circulated to dupe the uneducated 
sections of the Shi’i community. The clever Sunnis did not discuss their 
fabrications with the Shi’i ’ulama® but made them historical truths by 
constant repetition. Ultimately, when they found a suitable opportunity, 

_they quoted these statements in their own books on the authority of these 
illiterate Shi?i dupes.# | . 

The Qazi discussed the sensitive issue of the Ashab (Companions of the 
Prophet Muhammad) in his books. In the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin he Says 
that the Ashab were those people who had met the Prophet Muhammad 
after embracing Islam and had been Muslims when they died. According 
to the great mujtahid, Shaykh ’Amili, the Prophet’s companions numbered 
14,100 after his death. Their importance depended upon their priority 
in accepting Islam, hijra (immigration), services to the Prophet, fighting 
under his banner and dying for Islam. Their superiority depended on 
their visits to the Prophet, conversations with him and compliance with 
his orders. According to the Shi'is, Ashab referred only to those compa- 
nions who were endowed with both faith and Justice. The Shi’is believed 
that merely seeing or visiting the Prophet was not sufficient for inclusion 
in this group. La’n (cursing), ta’n (reproaching) and. tashni? (taunting) of 


42 Nawwéab *Inayat Khan R4sikh, Bayéz, f. 92b. 
- 43 Introduction to the Sawarim, Andhra Pradesh Archives, 
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the Ashab was not permissible. The Shfis, however, did not consider that 
those who reproached them had forsaken the shari’a. They remained 
Muslims. The Qazi goes on to say that the Sunni view of the group was 
incorrect, for faith and justice were acquired and were not innate. The 
faith and justice of the Ashdb therefore could not be taken for granted. 
Fach member had to be consistently firm on those paths. Both conditions 
were imperative for qualification as an Ashab. In the Prophet’s time 
there were a considerable number of people who were known as Ashab 
but who were in fact impostors. They were condemned by the Qur‘an 
in the following verse: 


‘And if We would, We could show them unto thee (Muhammad) so 

- that thou shouldst know them surely by their marks. And thou shalt 
know them by the burden of their talk. And Allah knoweth your 
deeds.’’44 | | 


The scope of Ja’n (cursing) is discussed by the Qazi in a number of books. 
The Masa‘ibu'n-Nawasib says that la’n was equivalent to prayers for banish- 
ment from Divine mercy and vulnerability to punishment. God in the 
Qur‘an and the Prophet had both cursed people who deserved [a’n. 
The Shi'is, the Qazi, reiterated, did not curse all the Ashab but only the 
enemies of the Prophet’s family (Ahl-i Bayt). It was only the later Sunni 
authorities who fiercely opposed the cursing of the Ashab. For example 
Ghazali in the Kitab al-Mustazhir writes that those who believed that, 
although Abi Bakr, "Umar and a section of the ashab were sinners, they 
were not infidels, could themselves be called misguided and wrongdoers. 
The Qazi also wrote that some Shi’a authorities believed that the Shi‘i 
faith was not dependent on cursing but many Shi’as thought it perfected 
their faith. According to them it did not matter if the cursing was done 
in a subtle manner. The Qazi, however, asserted that abusing the parents 
of offenders was forbidden by the Isna > Ashari Shi’as.* 

The Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin contends that the Shi’is were baselessly accused 
of calling Abi Bakr and Umar infidels. Their works on the principles of 
Shi’i law did not mention that accusation at all. Although the ShVis 
believed that ’Ali’s enemies were wicked (fasiq), only those who fought 
against him were infidels. The Prophet had said: 


“Q Ali ! Those who fight against you fight against me; your friends 
are my friends.” 


It is evident that Abi Bakr and “Umar did not wage a war against °All. 
However, they deprived him of his rights and usurped the caliphate on 


44 Qur‘an, XLVIT, 31; Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 56-58. 
45  Masa‘ibu‘n-nawasib. | 
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the strength of the support from their tribesmen and followers.4¢ 

The Qazi commences his third majlis in the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin on the 
Ashab and famous Hashimites, with a discussion of Imam ’Ali’s father, 
Abt Talib whose father, ’Abdu‘l-Muttalib, was the Prophet Muhammad’s 
grandfather. He says that according to ibn Abi‘l-Hadid (d. 656/1258), 
the author of Sharh Nahj al-balagha, the majority of the Zaydiyya, a large 
number of the Mu’tazila such as Abi‘l-Qasim Balakhi and Abi Ja’far 
Iskafi, and the entire Imamiyya, considered Abi Talib as mu‘min (a true 
Muslim). Only the Sunnis, because of their enmity towards ’Ali and 
devotion to Mw awiya, claimed he was an infidel. The Qazi marshalls 
evidence to prove that Abi Talib was a true Muslim and that those 
prophetic traditions depicting him as an infidel were concocted by Mu’- 
awiya’s supporters. After a long discussion on Abi TAlib’s devotion to 
Islam,4* the Qazi gives biographical notes on other members of the 
Hashimite clan. Of the non-Hashimites he provides biographical details 
on the companions of the Prophet Muhammad who were devoted to 
Imam ’Alj. 

Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s presence in Lahore had stepped up polemical 
discussions there. A galaxy of intellectuals such as Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, 
Hakim Fathu‘llah Shirazi, Qasim Beg Mir "Adl, Mir Sharif Amuli, 
Khwaja Husayn Sana‘, Hayati, ’Urfi, Mazhari, Abu‘l-F azl, Fayzi, Mulla 
‘Abdu ‘l-Qadir Bada‘ini and Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari assembled together. 
They comprised both Shi’is and Sunnis. Animated discussions took place. 
The commentaries on important verses of the Qur‘an were also debated. 
Once in Fayzi’s house, the following verse in Nishapiiri’s exegesis, which 
to the Sunni writers praised the first Caliph, Abii Bakr Siddiq, was under 
discussion. The verse reads: 7 | 


“If ye help him not, still Allah helped him when those who disbelieve 
drove him forth, the second of two; when they two [The Prophet and. 
Abi Bakr during the flight from Mecca to al-Madinah] were in the cave 
wnen, he said unto his ‘comrade’: Grieve not. Lo ! Allah is with us. 
Then Allah caused His peace of reassurance to descend upon him and 
supported him with hosts ye cannot see, and made the word of those 
who disbelieved the nethermost, while Allah’s word it was that became 
the uppermost. Allah is Mighty, Wise.’’48 | 


Qazi Nuru‘llah said that if the comradeship referred to in the verse 
was taken in the literal sense, the expression did not convey admiration, 


46 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 68-69, 76-77, 
47 Ibid., pp. 72-74. | 
48 Qur‘an, [X, 40, 
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but if it was interpreted in the technical sense which the traditionists 
attributed to it, the point was disputed and the comradeship was deemed 
unacceptable. Bada‘ini said that even a child who spoke elementary 
Arabic would say that the verse praised and not blamed the comrade. 
Likewise, he added, an African infidel, or a Jew or a Hindu who knew 
Arabic would give the same reply. The debate was prolonged. Shaykh 
Fayzi supported the Qazi. Bada‘ini attributed this to his usual vile custom, 
for, according to Bada‘uni, Fayzi was, in any Case, totally ignorant of 
either side.4® Bada‘ini goes on to say that in the Tafsir Nishaépuri a passage 
corroborating his (Bada‘ini’s) point of view was found. It went to the 
extent of saying that had the Prophet died at that moment only Abu 
Bakr was a suitable successor.” | 

The Qazi wrote a separate treatise entitled the Kashf al-a’war fi tafsir 
aya al-ghar on this subject. In the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin he also quoted some 
verses on the controversy. In. the Masa‘ibu'n-Nawasib he marshalled 
evidence, both from historical works such as Tarikh Tabari, and Sunni 
hadis works proving that the verse relating to the cave story was not 
flattering to Abii Bakr.5 

Qazi Niru‘llah regularly wrote letters to the Shi’i ’ulama‘ and scholars 
in order to help them counter the Sunni objections to the Sh7i faith. 
One of his correspondents was Sayyid Raji’s grandson, Hasan. ‘The 
following letter sent to him from Lahore is quoted in the Majalisu‘l- 
mi minin. It contains Hasan’s questions and the Qazi’s answers: 


Question: What is the justification for calling the Isna ’Ashari Shr'i 
mazhab (school of law) the mazhab of Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq ? 

Answer: The basis is the same as with the Shafi’i and Hanafi mazahtb 
(pl. of mazhab). Those *ulama’ who followed Abii Hanifa and Shafi’i 
transmitted their master’s traditions and their mazhab (school of 
law) was consequently known respectively as Hanafi and Shafi’. 
Similarly the traditions transmitted by Imam Ja’far’s companions 
and the mujtahids and ’ulama‘ associated with him form the basis of 
Imam Ja’far’s mazhab. The Shi’is do not care if the Sunnis have no 
knowledge of Imam Ja’far’s mazhab and are ignorant of the fact that 
the Isna ’Ashari Shi'i faith belongs to his mazhab. Similarly the 
Hanafis are not worried if the Shafi’is are unaware of their mazhab. 
In connection with the discussion on the differences between the 
Sahaba, Mulla Sa’du‘d-Din Taftazani, an eminent Sunni ’alim, has 


49 The criticism is sweeping, for Fayzi was the author of Qur‘anic exegesis using all 
undotted words. He was not totally ignorant. 

50 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, II1, pp. 137-38. 

51 Majdlisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 268. 
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admitted in his Hashiya Mukhtasar ’Usil °Azudi that the Shit faith 
originated from ’Ali as it advances firm arguments concerning his 
right to be the Prophet’s immediate successor. It was only out of 
stubbornness and. hostility to ’Ali that the Sunnis denied the fact 
that the Isné *Ashari faith originated from ’Ali. . 

Question 2: The Sunnis also claim to follow Imam Ja’far’s mazhab, for 
Abii Hanifa was one of Imam Ja’far’s disciples too. What is then the 
difference between the two faiths ? 

Answer: The Sunnis do not make such a claim. Some of their works 
state that in such and such a year Abu‘l-Hasan Ash’ari founded the 
Sunni faith and in another year Imam ’Ali bin Musi al-Riza‘ founded 
the Isna *Ashari Shi’i faith. It is evident, therefore, that the Sh? 
faith is different from the Sunni faith. How then can the Sunni 
faith emanate from Imam Musi ar-Riza‘ and his grandfather Imam 
Ja’far? In that case the Sunnis would have to demonstrate that 
in such and such a year ’Ali bin Musi ar-Riza‘ invented the Sunni 
faith. Only the ignorant Sunnis claim that the founder of the mazhab 
was Imam Ja’far. Disciples do not necessarily follow the mazhab 
of their masters. For example Abii Hanifa was also Imam Mailik’s 
disciple and Ahmad bin Hanbal was Shafi’i’s disciple but both of 
them founded their own respective schools of jurisprudence. Abu‘l- 
Hasan Ash’ari was the disciple of the celebrated mu’tazila Aba ’Ali: 
Muhammad al-Jubba‘i (d. 303/1915-16) but he founded the inde- 
pendent Ash’ari school. Abii Hanifa’s discipleship to Imam Ja’far 
was confined merely to listening to some ahddis from him. Imam 
Ja’far considered Abii Hanifa as misguided and did not reveal the. 
true faith to him. Imam Ja’far repeatedly condemned him for 
making giyds (analogical deductions) the basis of religious law but 
Abii Hanifa did not listen to the Imam’s warnings. The Hayatu‘l- 
haywan written by an eminent Sunni may be consulted for this fact. 

Question 3: Are there any mujtahids in the Shi’i mazhab? If so the Shi’ 
faith should be ascribed to the mujtahid concerned and not to Imam 
Ja’far. Mujtahids, however, are sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong. Ifa mazhab is impregnated with doubts, it cannot be correct. 

Answer: There are a large number of mujtahids in the Shi’i faith but it 
does not necessarily mean that the mazhab should be ascribed to 
mujtahids. The mazhab originated from the Imam and. the mujtahids 
make wyithdéd according to their own knowledge and understanding. 
The Sunnis also call Shafi'i, Aba Hanifa, Malik and Ahmad bin 
Hanbal the founders of their mazhab and give them the title Imam 
or mujtahid fitl-mazhab.®2 The Sunnis call mujtahids such as Qazi 


52 E. 1.2, III, pp. 1026-27, 
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Aba Yusuf, Muhammad bin al-Hasan al-Shaybani as mujtahid fi'l- 
mazhab. They do not call them the founders. Had they done so 
there would not have been only four but more than four thousand 
mazahib among the Sunnis. It does not necessarily follow from the 
rules of ijtihad that the Shi'i mujtahid cannot commit mistakes in 
understanding the rulings of their Imam. Nevertheless there is no 
possibility of mistakes in the original mazhab. As the discussions in 
kalam have established, the Shi’i Imams were ma’siim (impeccable) 
and could not err in their rulings, actions and sayings. Conversely, 
each of the four Imams of the Sunni faith contradicted and rejected 
the rulings of the others. A large number of their followers have 
made ijtihad in the four mazahib (schools of law) and have opposed 
their Imams and even issued fatwas (rulings) rejecting their Imams’ 
judgement. Consequently the Sunnis ascribe innumerable fatwas 
to the followers of their four Imams and not to the Imams themselves. 
The Shi’i mujtahids, who draw upon the knowledge of the Prophet 
Muhammad and Imam ’Ali and are inspired by their Imams when 
forming ijma’, can differ only in their respective understanding of 
the Imams’ rulings. They cannot go astray, like the Sunnis whose 
mazahib, are based on the unanimity and ijma@’ of ignorant people 
and on the principles of qiyds, istuhsan, zann and, takhmin.® 

Guestion 4: On what basis do the Shi’is claim their faith as true and that 
of others as false? , 

Answer: The Shi’is follow the faith of Ahl-i Bayt and the Prophet’s 
strat. The Shi’i works have established, on the basis of the rational 
arguments and traditions, that the Imams of Ahl-i Bayt were ma’ sim 
(impeccable). There is, therefore, no possibility of error in their 
faith. A hadis of the Prophet says, “I leave to you people two weighty 
(objects). If you hold them fast you will never go astray afterwards: 
Allah’s book and my ’éérat or Ahl-i Bayt.” There is no proof for the 
presumption that the Shi'is follow men like Abi Hanifa, Malik, 
Shafi’i or ibn Hanbal. Inevitably by accepting the guidance of the 
*ztrat, Shiis cannot go astray. 

Question 5: Did each of the twelve Imams follow a separate mazhab or 
the same mazhab? What is the justification for ascribing the Shi’ 
mazhab to Imam Ja’far? 

Answer: All the Im4ms followed the same mazhab. Because of the 
atmosphere of terror created by the persecution of the perdition- 


53 Methods of reasoning and arriving at a decision in the Sunni figh. Qiyds is analogical — 
deduction, istihsdn is contrasted with quyds and is a method of finding the legal 
justification which for any reason is contradictory to the usual giyds, Sunnis give 
rulings even on the basis of zann (opining) and éakhmin (guessing). 
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damned Umayyads and others, the Imams out of fear of their enemies, 
could not teach their mazhad in detail and openly to the people. They 
could only hint at some principal aspects of the fundamentals and 
intimate a little from details. Consequently their ahadis could not 
be known. Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq flourished under the later Umay- 
yads and the early Abbasids. The terror that had prevailed under 
the early Umayyads had diminished. In fact the original founders 
of the "Abbasid dynasty were Shiis in their heart. These political 
changes enabled Imam Ja’far to openly teach the people and trans- 
mit ahddis. His companions noted down the details of the laws and 
principles he taught. According to histories, more then 70,000 scholars 
in Kafa and Baghdad related hadis from Imam Jafar as-Sadiq. 
Naturally the Shi’i mazhab became known by his name.54 


Qazi Nuru‘llah was an outstanding poet. All the biographical dic- 
tionaries of poets give a note on him and reproduce some of his verses. 
The most well known is his gasida that refutes a gasida by a Sunni, Sayyid 
Hasan Ghasnawi (d. 565/1169-70). Sayyid Hasan wrote: 


“The world knows that I am the coolness (i. e. lustre and brightness) 
of the eyes of the Prophet of God, 
[ am an exquisite fruit of ’Ali and Zahra’s heart.” 


Qazi Niru‘llah did not approve of a Sunni Sayyid boasting of his 
ancestry. He wrote in reply: 


“The world knows that he produced a false witness, 

When he said that ‘I am the coolness of the eyes of the Prophet of God’, 
It was not proper for someone of illegitimate birth, 

To say ‘I am an exquisite fruit of ’Ali and Zahra’s heart’.’?55 


Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari’s letters show that he took a keen, interest in 
his friends. This concern was reciprocated.® During his stay in Lahore, 
however, the Q4Azi’s important friends died one by one. In 997/1589 
Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi died. Hakim ’Abu‘l-Fath breathed his last in 
August 1589. In October 1595 Fayzi died. Soon Abu‘l-Fath’s brother 
Hakim Humam was dead too. The assembly of intellectuals was filled 
with gloom. In September 1596 Qazi Naru‘llah was sent to make enquiries 


54 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 230-31. 

99 *Ali Quli Walih Daghistani, Riydzu‘sh-Shuward’‘, Aligarh University Ms. 

96 Letters to Khan-i Khan4n, Shaykh Fayzi, Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl, Hakim Abu‘l-Fath, 
Mirza *Abdu‘l-Haziq, Mulla Qawsi Shustari, Mirza Sharif, Nawwab *Inayat Khan 
Rasikh, Baydz, Aligarh University, Habib Ganj collections, 
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into the sayirghal (religious and charitable tenures) in Agra province.*? 
At the end of October 1598 Akbar left the Panjab for Agra arriving there 
early in January 1599. He was deeply concerned at the news that his 
second son Prince Murad was dying of dissipation and that the Deccan 
campaign was a failure. This information prompted Akbar to commission 
his loyal adviser, Abu‘l-Fazl, to use diplomacy to resolve the tangled 
affairs of the Deccan and to bring Prince Murad back to Agra. In May 
1599 Prince Murad died. In July Akbar himself left Agra to direct the 
Deccan campaigns. It would seem Akbar did not make Naru‘llah the 
gazi of Agra; instead he was appointed qazi to the army. In May 1601 
Akbar returned to Agra because of the rebellion by his eldest son Prince 
Salim. He summoned Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl from the Deccan to help him 
but on 1 Rabi’ I 1011/19 August 1602, the Shaykh was killed on his way 
to Agra near Antari. The Bundela chief Bir Singh Deva had been com- 
missioned by Prince Salim to commit this heinous crime. | 
Abu‘l-Fazl’s death was a severe blow to Akbar but it was a great loss 
to Qazi Niru‘llah too. His enquiries concerning the sayiirghdls in Agra 
province must have led to the confiscation of land belonging to a large 
number of Sunni sayiirghal holders who had occupied. land illegally during 
Akbar’s absence in the Panjab. After Abu‘l-Fazl’s death none was left 
to convince Akbar of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s loyalty to the Mughal 
throne. His orthodox Sunni enemies, particularly the followers of the 
Naqshbandiyya order, whom the Qazi unceasingly condemned in the 
Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, seem to have united with the dispossessed sayiirghal 
holders. Miran Sadr-i Jahan who had succeeded Mir Fathu‘llah Shirazi 
as Akbar’s sadru‘s-sudir was devoted to Akbar’s policy of peace and co- 
existence with all religious communities. Nevertheless, the orthodox 
Sunni leaders, such as Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haq Muhaddis Dihlawi (d. 1052/ 
1642) and Khwaja Baqi Bi'llah (d. 1012/1603), left no stone unturned in 
encouraging him to reverse Akbar’s policy.8 Sadr-i Jahan’s classmate, 
Prince Salim was now openly in rebellion. Salim’s victory, however, was 
not a foregone conclusion and, in any case, it was beyond the Sadr-i Jahan’s 
power to reverse Akbar’s policy of peace and concord. Nevertheless, 
he could not be expected to befriend Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari who had 
recently submitted a report condemning those who had received sayirghal 
on Sadr-i Jahan’s recommendation. Moreover, *Abdu‘r-Rahim Khan-i 
Khandn, who would have supported Qazi Nuru‘llah, was in the Deccan 
and out of favour with Akbar. Hakim ’Ali Gilani seems to have been the 
Qazi’s sole friend. but his support did not have the same force as had that 


57 Akbar-ndma, III. 
53 S.A. A. Rizvi; Muslim revivalist movements in northern India, Agra, 1965. 
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of the deceased Mir Fathu‘llah Shirazi, Hakim Abu‘l-Fath or Abu‘l-Fazl 
or Fayzi. | 

After his return to Agra, Akbar ignored Qazi Niru‘llah, whose earlier 
letters were full of gratitude for the Emperor’s patronage and encourage- 
ment. The Qazi decided to return to Iran and made persistent efforts to 
gain permission but he was not allowed to leave India. Instead, early in 
1012/1603, he was assigned some official duty, possibly concerning land 
grants in Kabul. By Rabi’ I 1012/ August 1603, he was ready to go there 
but it seems that the assignment was cancelled as it was feared he might 
move to Iran. In a letter to Mawlana Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili, the Qazi 
wrote: 


“For some time luck has deprived me of its favours. The mean and 
wretched, India has caused me unbearable pain and shock. Not only 
has the Sultan (Akbar) ended his patronage and benevolence towards 
me but he has closed the doors of my departure to Khurasan and 
Iraq. When the tyranny and oppressions against me began to mount 
and the sufferings and anguish stepped up I began to imagine that 
Hind (India) was the same Hind (bint ’Utba the wife of Abi Sufyan 
and the mother of Mu’awiya) who ate the liver of my great grand 
uncle (Hamza bin Muttalib).’’59 


Adversity and suffering did not, however, deter QA4zi Niru‘llah from 
following his scholarly pursuits and religious mission. Surrounded by 
deadly Sunni enemies and with no political support, the Qazi completed 
his magnum opus, the Ihqaq al-Hagq at the end of Rabi’ I 1014/August 
1605. In its conclusion the Qazi again wrote: 


“TI was thrown by the unfortunate times towards wretched India. This 
doomed and accursed old woman (Akbar’s India) has been increasing 
my anguish and pain; so much so that I began to believe that she is 
Hind (bint ’Utba) who ate the liver of my great grand uncle Hamza’s 
heart but the blessing of the love for Ahl-i Bayt has filled my heart with 
life.”? 


The Qazi described Agra as the most accursed town and the abode of 
Satan and prayed for the protection of the mu‘minin [Shi’is] from the 
frauds and obscurantism of the people [Sunnis] of Agra.® 

The Ihgqaq al-Haqq refutes the Ibtal nahj al-batil wa ihmal kashf al-~’atil 
by Fazlu‘llah surnamed al-Amin bin Ruzbihan al-Khunji (by lineage), 


59 Bayz, ff. 94a, 97a-b. 
60 Colophon in the Ihgd@q al-Haqq, Aligarh University Ms., dated Rajab 1088/September 
1677, ff. 4-5. 
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al-Shirazi (by birth), al-Isfahani by residence known as Khojah Mulla 
or Khwaja Mawlana Isfahani. The Khwaja was born at Shiraz in 860/ 
1456 and grew up to become an orthodox Shafi?i. He was one of the 
leading supporter of Ya’qiib (884-896/ 1479-1490), the Bayandari ruler of — 
Western Iran who introduced Sunni orthodox reforms in his reign. After 
the rise of Shah Isma’il Safawi to power he moved from Isfahan to 
Kashan. From there he went to the court of Shaybani Khan of Transo- 
xiana where he spent eight rewarding years until the Khan was killed 
in Sha’ban 915/December 1509 whilst fighting in the battle of Merv 
against Shah Ismail Safawi. Babur, who had conquered Samarqand with 
the Shah’s help, was pro-Shi’a. Consequently Fazlu‘llah’s life during the 
two years of his reign was absolutely miserable as he was forced to mix 
with the new ruler’s Shi’i supporters whom he hated from the bottom 
of his heart. Babur’s overthrow by Shaybani Khan’s nephew ’Ubay- 
du‘llah in 918/1512 was a great relief to Fazlu‘llah, particularly as 
‘Ubaydu‘llah was his pupil. In 920 1514 Fazlu‘llah wrote for him a 
“Mirror to the Prince”, entitled Sulaku‘l-muluk. He died seven years later 
in Jumada 927/August 1521. Fazlu‘llah wrote about two dozen books.* 
In his Jbtal nahj al-batil, completed at Kashan in Jumada IT 909/Decem- 
ber 1503, Fazlu‘llah writes that during his age a body of innovators had 
appeared who propagated rafz (Shi'ism) among people. Their dominance 
over his homeland had compelled him to leave it to undergo the hardships 
of travels and pain of separation from his relations and friends. He had 
taken a vow that he would not end his travels until he reached a region 
where no trace of the Shi’i innovations and heresy could be found. There 
he would peacefully practise the Prophet's sunna and the Prophet’s com- 
panions’ traditions. At Kashan he read the Nahj al-Haqq wa Kashf al- 
Sidqg by Jamalu‘d-Din Mutahhar al-Hilli written during the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyasu‘d-Din Uljayti Khuda Banda (703-717 1314-1317). Tt was 
from the reign of Khuda Banda over Iran that the Shi'a Imamiyya 
sect gained predominance, for the people followed their ruler’s faith. 
- Only virtuous and honest people did not copy the Sultan. Hilli’s book 
was designed to expose the alleged shortcomings of the “‘liberated Sunni 
sect’? in order to persuade Sunnis to renounce their faith and adopt Shi’ism. 
Fazlu‘llah added that his own motive was to preserve the signs of the true 
faith and to earn benefits in the hereafter. Hilli’s work, Fazlu‘llah goes 
on to say, was full of condemnations of the first three successors to the 
Prophet and of the distinguished Sunni Imams and *ulama‘. The book 
was a net of fraud and deception. Like Hilli, other Shi’is had also written 
innumerable books to entice the pious Sunnis into their false faith. They 


61 Miniichihr Sutida ed., Mihman-naéma-i Bukhara by Fazlu‘llah bin Ruzbihan, Tehran, 
2535, Iranian Imperial era, Introduction of the author, pp, 8-34. 
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wrongly attributed their religion to the twelve Imams who were Pious 
descendants of Fatima Zahra (Prophet Muhammad’s daughter) and were 
leaders of both the faith and the world. Previously they had admired 
and praised the Prophet’s companions. The famous Shi’i book, the 
Kashfu‘l-Ghumma fi ma’rifat al-a‘imma by ’Ali bin ’Tsa quoted ahddis from 
Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq praising Abi Bakr. Fazlu‘llah goes on to say that the 
works of Hilli and his followers, who were steeped in bigotry and fana- 
ticism, deserved no attention. Because of this, the Sunni ’ulama‘, who 
always wrote pious books, had not bothered to produce a refutation. 
Times, however, had changed. Possibly the Shi’is might destroy all the 
Sunni books and, on the basis of the unfounded statement of Asha’ira, 
might even distort the image of Sunni-ism. He (Fazlu‘llah) consequently 
had decided to demonstrate the falseness of ibn Mutahhar Hilli’s Minha; 
al-karama. First he would copy Hilli’s statements in order to expose his 
fanaticism and then refute them so that the truth might be revealed. 

By the time Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari arrived in India, the Jbtal nahj 
al-batil had been brought over in India by the Transoxianian visitors 
but the Qazi was not interested in refuting it. He believed that Fazl bin 
Ruzbihan was nowhere near Hilli in scholarly stature. The doubts and 


confusion the Jbtdl raised in the minds of common men and ignorant 


people, however, prompted Qazi Niru‘llah to change his mind.®? The 
Qazi’s rejoinder to the Jbial was intended to help both the Iranian and 
Indian Shi’is. | 

A study of the Qazi’s Ihgaq al-Hagqq shows that the Qazi’s library had 
been extended and that his continuous religious discussions with the 
Sunnis had sharpened his debating techniques. Qazi Naru‘llah first 
quoted verbatim passages from the Minhaj al-karama with the words, 
“The author said, May God elevate his dignity.” Then followed the 
refutation by Fazlu‘llah bin Ruzbihan, prefaced by the remark, “The 
member of the Nasibiyya sect said, May God thrust him downwards.” 

The Ihgdaq al-Haqq is a compendium of Shi’i-Sunni controversies over 
the Ash’arite theories of Godhead, prophethood and Iméma, as well as 
on the problems of Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis and Jigh. Both Fazlu‘llah 
and Qazi Niru‘llah had read the controversial works themselves but the 
Qazi had not only written commentaries on some important Sunni and 
Shf'i books as we shall soon mention, but was fully trained in the schools 
of the Mu’tazilite and falasifa. Possibly Fazlu‘llah, an orthodox follower 
of Ghazali, had not fully mastered these disciplines. In his arguments 
Qazi Nuru‘llah also brings his training in analysing facts in chronological 
and logical perspective to bear on the refutation of Fazlu‘llah’s proposi- 
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tions and emerges as a successful debater. By the time he wrote the 
Thqaq al-Haqq, the Qazi had already produced some one hundred books 
but nowhere, even for arguments sake, is he inconsistent. For example, 
Allama Hilli wrote: “it is an accepted fact that God cannot be identified 
with anything and the fact is so well-known that it does not call for any 
discussion. A group of sifts, nevertheless, believe in the unification of the 
human nature of the ’arifs (gnostics) with the Divine and donot distinguish 

- between the Creator and the created. Some siifis have crossed. the limits 
of propriety and assert that whatever exists in the world is Being. It is 
unnecessary to mention that this belief is stark infidelity and heresy. 
Thank God for guiding the Shi’is to follow Ahl-i Bayt and saving them 
from accepting a false religion and ridiculous beliefs.” 

Fazlu‘llah replied, ‘’Ash’aris believe that the Divine cannot be identi- 
fied with anything else and the idea of such an identification is impossible. 
To attribute to eminent safis such as Abii Yazid Bistami, Sahl bin ’Abdu- 
‘lah Tustari, Abu‘l-Qasim Junayd Baghdadi and Shaykh Suhrawardi 
the belief of the identification of the Divine and human natures is prepos- 
terous and falsehood. They are followers of Divine monotheism and the 
interpreters of true Islam. Their beliefs and acts manifest the real Islam. 
Their technical terms, however, are beyond the comprehension of common 
men. Two of these terms are baqa‘ (subsistence) and fand‘ (evanescence). 
-Fana means the extinction of the personality and attributes of the indivi- 
dual through persistent ascetic exercises. Baga" means the attainment of 
Divine theophany through ascetic exercises and following the sific path. 

These states cannot be generally comprehended. Only those who are 
blessed with such a theophany understand it. In that state human nature 
is identified with God. Those who are not aware of reality accuse the 
siifis of believing in ittihdd and. hulil (the infusion of God in a creature). 
May God protect us from suspecting the intentions of Allah’s friends. 

- The Shi’i aggressiveness is based on ignorance. According to an authen- 
tic Hadis Qudsi ‘God is at war with those who fight against His enemies’. 

“The sifi theory of God as Pure Being is so subtle that it is beyond the 
comprehension of men like the author of the Kashfu'l-Haqq. The siifis 
maintain that nothing but Allah exists. According to them true and. real 
Being is Allah and all other beings are derived from Him. Through their 
own essence possible beings are neither existant nor non-existant. All 
possible beings are equally related to Real Being and not Being (’adam). 

- Consequently all possible beings exist only through Being. Existing beings — 
are the zill (adumbration) of Real Being which is identified with Allah. 
In fact the Divine Unity and the Divine Uniqueness in their perfect form 
can only be understood by the sifis. Those who consider them heretics 
are themselves heretics.”’ 


Refuting Fazlu‘llah’s arguments Qazi Nur‘ullah wrote, “The author 
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has mentioned only the distinguished sifis in his answer to C Allama 
Hillf’s) criticisms. He has ignored the belief of the sufi majority who are 
stark heretics and has quoted only pious sifts such as Aba Yazid Bistimi 
and the like. The target of Allama Hilli’s attack is the sifi majority and 
not Abii Yazid Bistami and Junayd who were true Shi’as, as mentioned 
in the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin.”’ 

Qazi Nuru‘llah quotes the ami? al-asrar wa manba’ al-anwar by the 
great sift, Haydar Amuli, saying that those who perceived Reality in their 
own theophany or perceived their own self in Divine theophany were the 
followers of ittihad. Such people were accursed and unclean. The Chris- 
tians and some accursed sifis also held similar beliefs. True siifis, however, 
did not believe in ittihad. Their statements emanated from ecstasy for they 
asserted that as they had totally rejected all ideas relating to the non- 
Divine, they believed in nothing but Being. In these circumstances how 
could they believe in tétihdd and hulil for these ideas themselves presup- 
posed a belief in duality and plurality? When, as according to them, 
duality and plurality did not exist at all, the question of belief in them 
could not arise. 

Commenting on Haydar Amulli’s statement, the Qazi says that “‘Some 
sufis certainly believe in ittihdd and hulal. The Sharh Mawagif also confirms 
Haydar Amuli”. Then the Qazi quotes from the Sharh Mawagif and con- 
cludes, ‘This shows that ’Allama Hilli’s criticisms are not based on 
ignorance. In his other works he has endorsed the views of Godly hukama‘ 
(philosophers) who identify Being with Reality and ascribe the existence 
of the ‘world of phenomena and of the senses’ to Allah. As the water 
heated by the sun is called ‘water of the sun’, so the world of phenomena 
is known to exist because of God. Qazi Niaru‘llah then explains the real 
significance of the Unity of Being and approvingly relates the sifi theory 
that the phenomenal is the outward expression of Reality. He considers 
Fazlu‘lah’s explanation of the relationship of Real Being to not-being as 
superficial and based on the theories of the scholastic theologians.” 

Fazlu‘llah takes Hilli to task for identifying sifi worship with music 
and dancing. He says, “The author (Hilli) had tried to humiliate the 
sifis but in turn, he has himself been humiliated. Who else other than 
the sifts can be Divine worshippers when they devote most of their time 
to prayers and worship. They have renounced sensual pleasures and lead 
an ascetic life.” He also defends sift sama’ (literally audition but actually | 
music and dancing), and accuses Hilli of ignorance. 

Refuting Fazlu‘lah’s comments, Qazi Néru‘llah says that Hilli’s target 
were the siifts like those in the Naqshbandiyya order, and not the earlier 
ones who were on the right path. The sama’ and ecstasy of earlier siifis 
was different from the music and dancing of the later sifis. Some state- 
ments by more contemporary sifis wrongly suggested that the previous 
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siifis were, like them, engrossed. in music and dancing. It would seem that 
the later siifis accused the earlier ones in their own self-defence. The Qazi 
asserts that the impostors were not interested in prayer, worship and 
asceticism for their own sake. They practised them merely to impress 
the common people with their piety and asceticism in order to attract 
followers. The Qazi then quotes the following verses from a. gasida by ’Amir 


Basri whom he considers a great gnostic. "Amir writes: 


“To the group of sifis belong even those wicked people who deceive 
people by their silence and retirement, i 

They claim that through kashf (revelation), ecstasy and without uttering 
a single word, they had obtained knowledge of Divine mysteries, 

They are rogues and fakes; who deceive people by putting on khirga 
(dervish’s patched cloak) and by sitting on prayer carpets with 
rosary in hand.” 


The Q&zi goes on to relate statements from the Im4ams warning their 
followers to protect themselves from the fraudulent practices of fake 
siifis. He adds that Fazlu‘llah’s ahddis saying that the Prophet had allowed 
sport and amusement on occasions such as circumcision ceremonies, "id 
festivals and weddings were invented during the reign of the Ummayyad 
caliphs. The Qazi asserts that the Mw’tazila and Shi’ fatwas did not © 
approve of music and dancing in any case; only the sift fatwas made them 
permissible. The Tafsir Kashshaf unequivocally condemns the sift practices 
of Divine love, music, dancing and poetry in praise of young boys in 
connection with the exegesis on the following verse: 


“A people whom He will love 
As they will love Him ae 


The Qazi contends that the Prophet’s ahddis urging Muslims to follow 
his companions did not imply the blind acceptance of all the members of 
the Ashab. The Prophet had asked Muslims to follow only those members 
of the Ashab who were perfect examples of nobility, learning and virtue. 
This applied only to ’Ali and the Imams of his house who were completely 
‘mmune from sin. Some of the Prophet’s Ashéb, however, who were 
‘devoted to ’Ali’s family, were included in the class to whom the Prophet | 
had urged obedience. The Qazi argued at great length that the Quran 
did not contain a single verse praising the Sahaba which could be interpre- 
ted to mean that God had forgiven their earlier transgressions. Those who 
after the Prophet’s death committed sins such as causing his daughter 
distress and violating his injunctions had forsaken their bay’a with the 
Prophet, they belonged to the class to whom the following verse applied, 
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“Lo ! those who believe, then disbelieve and then (again) believe, then 
disbelieve, and then increase in disbelief, Allah will never pardon them, 
nor will He guide them unto a way.?64 | 


The Shi’is cursed (Ja’n) the usurpers and the tyrants but neither did 
they abuse, nor revile, nor find fault with their parents. The Shi’is did not 
approve of condemning even the infidels or polytheists let alone reviling 
Muslims or those who claimed to be Muslims. The Sunnis, on the other 
hand, who falsely claimed to follow the Prophet’s sunna, in order to arouse 
hatred against the Shi’is, had invented the story that the Shi’is abused the 
Ashab like vulgar rabble. The Shi’is cursed only those Ashab who were 
enemies of Ahl-i Bayt and they did so to gain favour from Allah, the Prophet 
and. those who were the Prophet’s “near of kin”. This is based on the 
Divine command in the Qur‘an to love those who were the Prophet’s 
“near of kin”, as the fee which the Muslims paid for the Prophet’s efforts 
in transmitting God’s commands to the people. An Arab poet says: 


“Despite your claim that you are my friend, 
You love my enemies. Have you gone insane ?” 


The Shi’is believe that loving the enemies of the Prophet’s “‘near of kin” 
amounted to hating his “near of kin”. Love and hate of the Prophet’s 
“near of kin’? could not co-exist.6 


Qazi Nuru‘llah’s Martyrdom | 

The Ihgdaq al-Haqq would have raised a storm of opposition against Qazi 
Nuru‘llah even if Akbar had lived. He died on 13 Jumada IT 1014/26 
October 1605. Prince Salim, who had openly rebelled against his father 
during the last five years, now ascended the throne. His accession awakened 
hope in the Sunni puritan and revivalist leaders, such as the redoubtable 
Nagshbandiyya suft, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1624) and the 
Qadiriyya Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi (d. 1052/1624) that 
Akbar’s policy of peaceful co-existence with all religions would be reversed 
with the help of Jahangir’s leading nobles. Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi wrote 
to this effect to important nobles such as Shaykh Farid Bukhari, Lala Beg 
Kabuli, Sadr-i Jahan, Mirza ’Aziz Koka, Muhammad Qulij Khan and 
"Abdu‘r-Rahim Khan-i Khanan.*¢ Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq also sent similar 
letters but the most forceful were those from Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi. 
He demanded that the law abolishing cow-sacrifices should be revoked, 


64 Quran. 
65 Ibid., 21b-24a. 
66 Muslim revivalist movements in northern India, pp. 218-45, 
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that jizya should be re-imposed on Hindus, that infidels should be deemed 
‘unclean like dogs and should not be placed in positions of trust.6? The 
company of innovators (Shi’is) should be avoided for they were worse than 
infidels and to show them respect amounted to destroying Islam.®* Neither 
the nobles nor Jahangir, however, had any misgivings about the impor- 
tance of maintaining Akbar’s policy. In his Tuzuk, Jahangir wrote: 


“The professors of various faiths had room in the broad expanse of his 
incomparable sway. This was different from the practice in other 
realms, for in Persia there is room for Shi’as only, and in Turkey, India, 
and Taran there is room for Sunnis only. 


‘¢As in the wide expanse of the Divine compassion there is room for all 
classes and the followers of all creeds, so on the principle that the 
shadow must have the same properties as the Light, in his dominions, 
which on all sides were limited only by the salt sea, there was room 
for the professors of opposite religions, and for beliefs good and bad, 
and the road to altercation was closed. Sunni and Shi’as met in one 
mosque, and Franks and Jews in one church, and observed their own 
forms of worship.’’® 


On the whole the Emperor pursued. a policy of peace and concord with 
all religious communities but he was not consistent in its implementation. 
The pressure from the orthodox Sunni puritanical leaders on Jahangir’s 
senior nobles made life difficult for Qazi Naru‘llah. His only supporter 
in the last years of Akbar’s reign had been Hakim ’Ali Gilani but on 9 
Muharram 1018/10 April 1609, he also died. There was now no sup- 
port for the Qazi at Jahangir’s court. Arabic passages from the Ihqaq al- 
Haqq criticising the first three caliphs seem to have been translated into 
Persian and read to the Emperor by his Sunni favourites in order to 
alienate him from the Qazi. On 18 Jumada IT 1019/7 September 1610, he 
was flogged to death in the middle of the night. 

Jahangir’s Tuzuk does not mention the event and we have no official 
version of the martyrdom. The earliest account is given in the ’Arafaiu'l- 
Grifin, a voluminous poetical dictionary by Taqi Awhadi (Taqi bin 
Mu‘inu‘d-Din Muhammad bin Sa’du‘d-Din Muhammad al-Husayni 
al-Daqqaqi al-Balyani al-Isfahani), begun at Agra in 1022/1613 and 
completed there in 1024/1615. Taqi Awhadi was born at Isfahan in 
973/1565 and enjoyed Shah ’Abbas’ favour in the early years of his reign. 
In 1003/1594-5 he went on a pilgrimage to Najaf and other holy. places, 


67 Ibid., pp. 246-54. 
68 Ibid., pp. 255-60. | : 
69 Rogers and Beveridge, The Tuzuk-i Jahangirt, London, 1909-14, I, pp. 37-38. 
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returning home in 1009/1600-1. In Rajab 1015/November 1606, he 
left for India via Shiraz, Kirman and Qandahar. After staying for eigh- 
teen months in Lahore and more than a year in Agra, he went to Gujarat 
and lived there for three years, returning to Agra in 1020/1611-12.7 At 
the time of the Qazi’s martyrdom he was possibly in Agra or else he arrived 
there shortly afterwards. He did not have access to Jahangir’s court but 
seems to have obtained his information from noblemen and public rumours. 
These may not necessarily have been correct but that the Q4zi was flogged 
to death is certain. He commenced his "Arafatu‘l-’arifin about two years 
after the QAzi’s martyrdom. He says, “Qazi Niru‘llah was executed in 
the early part of Jahangir’s reign because he was famous as a Shi'i. The 
Emperor was at peace with both Sunnis and Shi’is and kept each of these 
sects within proper limits. He questioned Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari as to 
his religion. The Qazi, observing tagiyya, said that he was a Shafi’i. The 
Emperor did not like this reply and shaking with anger asked why he had 
not told him the truth. Then he ordered the Qazi be given five stripes of 
the durra-i khardér’.1 He died during the course of the flogging,’’?2 
Khayru‘l-bayan begun in 1017/1608-9, completed in 1019/1610, revised 
and enlarged in 1036/1626-27, and dedicated to Shah ’Abbas Safawi, 
was also written after the QAzi’s martyrdom. Its author, Shah Husayn 
bin Malik Ghiyasu‘d-Din Mahmiid bin Shah Aba Sa’id, was a member 
of the Safawid family in the princely line of Sistan. In 1008/1599-1600 he 
accompanied Shah ’Abbas on his Khurdsan campaign and on other 
subsequent expeditions. In 1019/1610, he returned from a journey to 
Fiijaz. In 1027/1618 he was presented to Shah ’Abbas at Qazwin and in 
Shawwal 1028/September 1619, he was in the Shih’s suite at Isfahan. 
The Khayru‘l-bayan says that the Emperor Jahangir had asked the Mir 
(Naru‘llah Shustari) “what religion do you follow ?” The Mir did not 
disclose his faith. As his religion was known to everyone, the Emperor 
grew angry. Because of this the Mir suffered many insults until he met 
Divine mercy.”8 | : 
Muhammad Sadiq Hamadani, who wrote the Labaqat-t Shahjahani 
in Shahjahan’s reign, does not mention Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s death, 
although he gives his biographical notice.?4 Mirza Muhammad Sadiq 
—“Sadiqi” bin Muhammad Salih Zubayri (d. 1061 /1651), who was an 
intimate friend of QAzi Niru‘llah’s sons, also gives a biographical note 
on the Qazi in his Subh-1 Sadiq but does not mention the circumstances of 


70 Storey, I, pp. 808-11. 

71 +A particular kind of whip with metal knots, 

72 °Arfatu‘l-’Grifin, Bankipore, VII, no. 605, f. 776b. 

73 Khayru‘l-bayan, British Museum Ms., Rieu Supp. 109, Or, 4510. 

74 Tabagat-t Shahjahani, Aligarh Muslim University, Habibganj Ms., p. 346. 
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his death. The Zakhiratu‘l-khawanin, completed by Shaykh Farid bin 
Shaykh Ma’rif Bhakkari says that Qazi Nuru‘llah was the army qazit 
and that the followers of the Imamiyya faith were deeply devoted to him. 
He was killed because of Jahangir’s wrath for some reason.”® Shaykh 
Muhammad Baga‘ and Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, the authors of 
Mir'ate'l’alam written in 1078/1667, say that Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari 

belonged to the Imamiyya faith and practised tagiyya. One day he made 
some statement which the Emperor did not like. He was punished with 
the durra-i khardar and died.” 

These historians blame the Qazi for provoking Jahangir’s anger by 
observing tagiyya. Even Taqi Awhadi does not question why the Emperor 
enquired about the Qazi’s religion when he was a known Shi’i. Why was 
he summoned to the court at all ? Obviously Jahangir wished to find 
some pretext to persecute the Qazi in order to please his puritanical Sunni 
‘ulama° and noblemen. The Shi'is survived under the Sunni rulers by 
observing tagiyya. It was only Akbar’s liberality that prompted some 
Shivis to abandon this practice. Qazi Naru‘llah, not being scared of 
martyrdom, gave it up during Akbar’s reign, but, if he declared himself 
a Shafi before Jahangir he must have taken up tagiyya again in order to 
save his life. Jahangir had no right to question the QAzi’s statement on 
the basis of personal knowledge for even conversion to Islam calls for only 
a confession of faith. The change from one Sunni school to another school 
or from one Islamic sect to another does not require any formality. A 
Muslim’s oral statement about his faith is final; a gazi is not entitled to 
dissect the heart. No gdzi in India was more competent in all the four 
schools of Sunni law than Qazi Naru‘llah, therefore he could not be dis- 
proved even under cross-examination. Among Jah@ngir’s noblemen. 
there were innumerable Shi?’is who observed tagiyya and gave him the 
impression that they were Sunnis.?”? None of them was persecuted. Qazi 
Naru‘llah was martyred for writing Ihqaq al-Haqq and other polemical 
works and not for observing tagiyya. ‘The Sunnis were naturally very 
pleased. 

Muhammad bin al-Hasan bin ’Ali bin al-Amini, better known by his title 
al-Hurr al’ Amili(d. 1101/1689-90), who wrote the > Amal al amil fi’ ulama 
Fabal al-’Amil in Jumada 111097/ April-May 1686, was better informed 
because of his contacts with Baha‘u‘d-Din *Amili (d. 1030/1621). Qazi 
Naru‘llah Shustari had corresponded with ’Amili even during Jahangir’s 
reign. Although the Qazi’s son >Ala‘u‘lsMulk could not, for fear of re- 
prisals, explain the circumstances surrounding his father’s death in his 


75 Lakhiratu‘l-khaw4nin, I, p. 373. 
76 Mir‘atu‘l-alam, Lahore, 1979, II, p. 439. 
77 = Ibid., Vol, VW. 
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Firdaws, which, tells the Qazi’s story, he must have informed his father’s 
friend Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili of the true facts. Hurr al-’Amili says that 
Qazi Nuru‘llah was sentenced to death for writing the Ihqaq al-Haqq,*8 
and this is correct. The story of tagiyya seems to have been concocted by 
Jahangir’s courtiers in order to justify the Emperor’s heinous crime. 

The eighteenth century scholars were also misled by the seventeenth 
century legends about the Qazi’s martyrdom. ’Ali Quli Khan Walih 
Daghistani, who was born at Isfahan in 1 124/1712 into a family of scholars 
and administrators highly connected with the Iranian rulers, left for 
India in 1147/1734-5. He obtained high mansabs in the reigns of Muham- 
mad Shah (1131-1161/1719-1748) and Ahmad Shah (1161-1167/1748- 
1753). He wrote his voluminous dictionary of 2500 poets entitled the 
Riydzu‘ sh-Shw ara in 1160-61 /1741-48. In it he greatly extolled the learn- 
ing and fame of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari both as a scholar of religious 
works anda poet. He wrote that in the reign of Jahangir, the Qazi was 
martyred by durra-t khardar for writing the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin.?® This 
was obviously mistaken for the Lhqaq al-Hagq. The most famous book in 
eighteenth century India was the Qazi’s Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin. 

Siraju‘d-Din *Ali Khan Arzi did not enjoy a high mansab at the Mughal 
court of Delhi or at Awadh where he obtained a monthly stipend of Rs. 
300. Nevertheless he was greatly admired for his learning. In his bio- 
graphical dictionary of more than 1500 poets entitled the Majma’u‘n-nafa‘is, 
completed in 1164/1750-51, hegives an account of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari 
from the Sunni point of view. He writes : 


“Since he was a fanatic Shi’a, he used to revile the *Azizan. He was, 
on account of that crime, put to death in the reign of Jahangir. Sunnis 
dishonoured his body to their heartful. The reason of his execution lay 
in his frank avowal of being a Shafi. The Emperor did not differen- 
tiate between Sunnis and Shi’as nor did he try to touch off their reli- 
gious susceptibilities. He enquired of the Qazi the religion he professed. 
The Q4zi practising taquyya said that he was a Shafi. It was a most 
unpleasant knowledge to the Emperor and so in a fit of rage he senten- 
ced him to death.’’80 


Curiously enough Qazi Niru‘llgh’s martyrdom is not mentioned in 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi’s letters. It must have been reported to him in 
Sirhind and the Nagqshbandiyyas must have deemed it a great triumph 
for the cause of Sunni revivalism. It is, however, mentioned by Kamalu- 


78 ~Hurr al~’A mili, al-’ Amal al-’Amil, Nasiriya Library Lucknow, 
19° Riydzussh-Shwara’, Aligarh University Ms., 630/51, f. 470a. 
80 Mujmz’u‘n-nafa'is, Bankipore, VIIT, no. 695, f. 475a. 
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‘d-Din Muhammad Ihsan bin Hasan Ahmad (d. 1149/1736) in his 
Rawzatu'l-qayyimiyya, which gives an account of the Indian gayytims (the 
eternal: spiritual guides) of the Naqshbandiyya order. According to this 
belief, perpetrated by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, no event in the world 
occurred without the permission of the qayyiims. The following qayyitms 
are discussed in the book: 


First: Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi Mujaddid Alf-i Sani (d. 1034/1624). 

Second: His son, Muhammad Ma’sim called °*Urwatu‘l-wusqa (d. 
1079/1638). | | 

Third: Muhammad Nagshband Hujjatu‘llah, the son of the preceding 
(d. 1114/1702). 7 

Fourth: Muhammad Zubayr (d. 1152/1740). 


The Qazi’s martyrdom is placed in the eighteenth year of tajdid (the 
mission of the renewal of Islam by the Mujaddid, i.e. 1030/1620-21). 


The Author says : 


‘When after the release of Mujaddid (1618) Islam was perfectly restored 
and more than twenty thousand people began to assemble to listen to 
his sermons every morning and evening, the Iblis like Wazér (Asaf: 
Khan) called Niru‘llah Shustari, the leader of the Shi’a ’ulama‘, from 
Iran by paying huge sums of money to hum. The Emperor on the 
request of Asaf Khan went to receive him with his entire retinue and 
extended the highest respect and courtesies to him; but the Qazi would 
not attend the meetings where Mujaddid used to be present with the 
Emperor. The Emperor on, the persuasions of the Wazir became highly 
devoted to the Qazi and lent a credulous heart to his utterances in 
regard to religion. The Wazir having seen Qazi’s influence over the 
Emperor made a plan to obtain an order from him for getting Shi’ism 
recognised as an official religion of the State. A disciple of Mujaddid was 
present on that occasion. He apprised his pir of the conspiracy. to 
overthrow Sunni-ism. Mujaddid asked one of his disciples who super- 
vised the Emperor’s wardrobe, that he should convey the message on his 
behalf to the Emperor that the latter should not go to the hall of audience 
without meeting him. It is said that it was customary with the Emperor 
that he in pleasanter moods would don white garments but if he was off 
the mood or was to inflict severe punishments to the people he would 
dress himself in red garments. On that particular day the Emperor 
was in a cheerful mood, so he asked for white garments. The disciple at 
this order heaved a sigh of grief which immediately caught the atten- 
tion of the Emperor. He enquired why he was out of sorts on a day of 
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rejoicing. The disciple replied, ‘There cannot be a greater occasion 
of mourning than the present one; for our Emperor is going to renounce 
the true faith and embrace the false one. Your Majesty has decided to 
give up the faith of Sahib Qiran Amir Timir and to accept the faith 
of Shah ’Abb4s.’ The Emperor couldn’t make head or tail of this 
Statement, so he asked him to explain himself. He divulged to the 
Emperor the plot set afoot by the Wazir with the assistance of Qazi 
Niru‘llah Shustari and conveyed the message of Mujaddid. The 
Emperor at once summoned Mujaddid and enquired the reason of his 
seeking a private audience. Mujaddid told him, ‘The Wazir has 
deliberately invited Naru‘llah from Iran with a view to leading you 
astray from the true faith and making you embrace his false faith.’ 
The disclosure threw the Emperor into a violent rage, and, immediately 
donning the red garment he sat in the public hall of audience. Niru- 
‘lah Shustari was summoned and trampled to death under the feet of 
an elephant. Those who had accompanied Nuru‘llah from Iran were 
also beheaded. The Wazir was greatly mortified at this incident and 
for revenge, he summoned Christian priests to humiliate the Muslims.’?81 


This fantastic story is obviously unhistorical but its appearance in a 
work completed in 1154/1741 shows the Nagqshbandiyya séfis’ pride in 
the Qazi’s martyrdom. : 

Other legends, although none as incredible as the one mentioned — 
above, are found even in later Shi’i books. Maulawi Mirza Muhammad 
‘Ali Kashmiri who began his Nujiimu‘s-sama’ Si tarajim al-’ulamé in 1286] 
1869-70, which contains the biographies of the Shi’ *ulama‘ of the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Says : 


“When Jahangir succeeded Akbar, Qazi Nuru‘llah continued to work 
in his old post. Ultimately some ’ulama‘ who were hostile to him but 
favourites of Jahangir were able to discover that the Qazi professed the 
Imamiyya faith. They complained to the Emperor that he followed 
the Shi’a Imamiyya faith, for he did not adhere to anyone of the four 
schools of jurisprudence and issued decrees only in accordance with 
that particular school of jurisprudence which suited Imamiyya faith. 
The Emperor getting displeased at this conversation said, ‘“This is no 
proof of his Shi’ism for he was appointed subject to the condition that 
he would issue decrees in accordance with all the four schools of juris- 
prudence.”’ Consequently the ’ulama‘, hostile to him, began to wait for 
an opportunity to prove him a Shi’a and then to obtain orders for his 
execution from the Emperor. In pursuance of their objective they 


81 Rawzétu‘l-Qayyimiyya, Asiatic Society Bengal, Calcutta Ms,, Rukn, I, ff. 8la-b. 
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devised a trap and sent to the Qazi one of their own men who posed as 
a Shi’a and became the Qazi’s disciple. He lived for a long time with 
the Qazi and became his favourite. He got scent of Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin 

and after great efforts and entreaties took the book to his own house, 
copied it out and secretly passed it on to the *ulamd‘. Making that work 
as their instrument, they conclusively proved before the Emperor that 
the Qazi was a Shi’a and added that he deserved nothing short of death 
sentence for having written such and such objectionable things in it. 
The Emperor enquired as to what punishment be inflicted on him. 
They advised him to flog the Qazi with the durra-i-khardar. The 
Emperor allowed them to do as they pleased. They brooked no delay 
in inflicting the punishment of their desire on the Qazi. They had him 
flogged with such cruelty and severity that he fell dead and attained 
martyrdom.’’*? 


The modern Sunni scholars try to be more subtle and add an anachro- 

- nistic colour to the event. For example Bazmee Ansari in his article on 
Jahangir in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (2nd edition) gives a fantastic turn 
to the Nujamu‘s-Sam@ legend. He says: 


“The Shi’i scholar Nar-Allah al-Shistari, who had been appointed 
kadi of Lahore by Akbar and who had so far practised takiyya, successfully 
concealing his faith from the people, emboldened by the meteoric rise 
to power of Nurdjahan, herself an orthodox Shi’i, began to pronounce 
judgements which created doubts in the minds of the Sunni majority. 
This led to a court conspiracy against the kdd?, then in the queen’s 
favour. He was accused of professing the Shi’i faith while boldly acting 
as a Sunni kadi. This revelation resulted in his execution by order of 
the Emperor, who punished him for practising a fraud (Nudjiim as-sama’ 
15-16). This act of bigotry on the part of a latitudinarian and eclectic 
like Djahangir, whose own consort Nurdjahan was a ShYi is rather 
surprising but it shows, at the same time, the measure of influence that 
the disgraced theologians and *ulama’ had again come to exercise in 
state affairs, after their calculated downfall during the reign of 
Akbar.’’83 | 


82  Nujiimu‘s-sama’, pp. 15-16. Agha Mahdi, a modern Sh7i ’dlim says that when Jahan- 
gir was going to sign the mahzar (document) regarding Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s 
execution, Nir Jahan caught hold of Jahangir’s hands. Jahangir placed the 
burning charcoal of his hubble-bubble on her hand and the Empress fainted. 
When she recovered a white scar was left on her wrist after treatment. Jahangir 
ordered the gold-smiths to manufacture special bangle called Jahangiri for her 
wrist. Tarikh-i Shi’a ke khiinchakan waraq. 

83 E.I.2, II, p. 280. 
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In giving vent to his own imagination, Bazmee Ansari paid no attention 
to the fact that Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari was martyred in September 
1610 while Jahangir married Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ (later Nar Jahan), the widow 
of Sher Afgan Khan in May 1611. We shall be discussing Nir Jahan’s 
alleged Shi’i orthodoxy in the second volume. For the time being it is 
sufficient to say that before her marriage to Jahangir, the question of her 
influence over the Emperor did not arise at all. 


Qazi Nuru‘llah’s Works 

Abu‘l-Fazl includes Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari in the list of the scholars 
of Akbar’s reign who had mastered. the traditional sciences (naqli maqal). 
In fact Qazi Niru‘llah was expert both in mangiil (the traditional) and © 
maqul (the rational) sciences. In Islamic literary and scientific traditions 
works in ma’qil enjoyed great prestige. The Qazi also wrote on mathem- 
atics, grammar, rhetoric and theories of poetic style. A large number of 
his books, particularly the short treatises, are no longer available but some 
important ones have survived. Many of his works are glosses and commen- 
taries on the text books of higher studies for the Sunni ’ulamdé‘. As they 
were studied by Shi’is the Qazi’s commentaries and glosses on them went 
a long way to strengthening the Shi’ intellectual traditions. 


Qur‘anic Exegesis : 

1 & 2. The QAzi wrote two glosses on the Anwar al-tanzil wa asrar 
al-ta’wil by ’Abdu‘llah bin ’Umar al-Bayzawi (died c. 674/1275). The 
Anwar al-tanzil is itself a condensed and amended edition of al-Kashshaf 
°an haga‘tg al-tanzil by Mahmiid bin ’Umar Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144) 
written from the Mu’tazilite point of view. Bayz4wi omitted and sometimes 
amended the Mu’tazilite perspective. Brockelmann lists 83 commen- 
taries written on Bayzawi’s Anwar al-tanzil. Bayzawi’s omissions and 
amendations of the Mu’tazilite viewpoint gave Qazi Naru‘llah an oppor- 
tunity to inject the Shi’i perspective. He, therefore, wrote two glosses 
on the Anwar al-tanzil asserting the Shi’i interpretations of the verses in 
place of the Mu’tazila standpoint making it an entirely original work. | 

3. Tafsir Aya tathir. The treatise is on the exegesis of the tathir-verse®; 

The Qazi asserts that from the grammatical point of view and taking 
other arguments into consideration, only Muhammad, ’Ali, Fatima, 
Flasan and Husayn are included in the list of Ahl al-Bayt (folk of the 
household). Muhammad’s wives are not included in this category. The 
treatise refutes all Sunni authorities including Fakhru‘d- Din Razi (d- 
606/1209), the author of the famous Qur‘anic exegesis, the Mafatih al- 


84 Supra, p. 8. 
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ghayb. The Qazi maintained that Muhammad’s wives were also “cleansed” 
of all sins. Refuting Razi, the Qazi asserts that only Muhammad, ’Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn were impeccable. 

4. Kashf al a‘war fi tafsir aya al-ghar. ‘The verse relating to the presence of 
Aba Bakr with Muhammad in the cave, mentioned earlier. 

5. The commentary on the following verse: 


“<Q ye who believe! The idolaters only are unclean.” 


_ The Shi’i interpretation is that the verse means that the polytheists 
are totally unclean. Nothing touched by them should be eaten or drunk. 
The Sunnis on the other hand understand the verse to state that they are 
unclean from the religious point of view and food or drinks touched by 
them or prepared by them need not be avoided. Even the puritanical 
Sunnis such as the Mujaddid adhered to this interpretation®® but the Qazi 
contended that the Shi’'i position was correct in all circumstances and no 
exception could be envisaged. | 

6. The exegesis of the following verse: 

‘And whomsoever it is Allah’s will to guide, He expandeth his bosom 
unto the Surrender (al-Islam) and whomsoever it is His will to send astray, 
He makest his bosom close and narrow as if he were engaged in sheer ascent. 
Thus Allah layeth ignominy upon those who believe not.’’8? 

7. The exegesis of the following verse in the Joseph chapter: 

“And the king said: Lo! I saw in a dream seven fat kine which seven 
lean were eating, and seven green ears of corn and other (seven) dry. 
O notables Expound for me my vision, if ye can interpret dreams.’’* 

This exegesis is in Persian. 

8. Exegesis on the verse on vision. 

9, Exegesis on the verses relating to *adl (justice) and Divine mono- 
theism. 3 


Other subjects 

Of his two works on invocations, the Persian translation of the Dwa@ 
Sabah (morning invocations) by Imam ’Ali is a very important contribu- 
tion. 

OF his three known works on hadis, the commentary on the famous 
Sunni hadis entitled the Misbah as-Sunna by Mas’td al Farra‘ al-Baghwi 
(d. 516/1122) is an important work. Its enlarged recension, entitled the 


85 Qur‘an, IX, 28. 

86 A history of Sufism in India, Il, pp. 405, 409. 
87 Qur‘an, VI, 126. | 

88 Qur‘an, XII, 43. 
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Mishkat al-masabih was compiled by Waliu‘d-Din Muhammad bin 
‘Abdu‘llah al-Khatib al-Tabrizi in 737/1336. 

The Qazi wrote two important works on the usql (principles) of figh. 
One of these is a gloss on the Sharh Tahzib al-wusil by Jamalu‘d-Din Hasan 
ibn Yisuf ibn ’Ali ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1326). The second 
work comprises ta’ligdt (notes) on the Shark Mukhtasar al-usil by ’Azud 
al-Din Abd al-Rahman bin Ahmad al-Iji (d. 756/1355). 

The Qazi wrote commentaries both on the works of Sunni and Shi's 
igh. Of the Sunni works of figh, the Qazi chose the famous Hanafi com-_ 
pendiums of figh entitled al-Hidaya by ’Ali bin Abi Bakr bin ’Abdu‘l-Jalil 
al-Farghani al-Marghinani (d. 593/1197) and al- Wigayau'r-riwaya fi maséa- 
“til-hidaya by Burhanu‘d-Din Mahmid bin Sadri‘sh Shari’at ’Ubaydu- 
‘lah bin Mahmud (ca 680/1 281). The latter is a guide to the elucidation 
of the Hidaya. The Qazi also wrote a commentary on the Kitab al-Muhaila 
by poet, historian, jurist, philosopher and theologian Abi Muhammad 
“Ali bin Ahmad known as ibn Hazm (d. 456 /1064). The Qazi drew upon 
ibn Hazm’s Mulakkhas ibtal al-qiyas wa'l-ra’y wa'l-istihsdn wa‘l taglid wa‘t- 
ta’lil which violently assails the fundamental bases of the Hanafi figh to 
criticise the defects in the four schools of Sunni figh, particularly the dis- 
crepancies in the Hanafi figh. 

The Q&zi also wrote commentaries on the Shi'i classics of figh. Of 
these the most important is the Tazhib al<akmam Si sharh Tahzib al-ahkam. 
{It is a commentary on the Tahzib al-ahkam by Abii Ja’far Muhammad bin 
al-Hasan at-Tisi. A different commentary on the Tahzib al-ahkim by — 
the Qazi is entitled the Ghayat al-maram. The Qazi’s commentary on 
Jamalu‘d-Din ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli’s Qawa‘id al-ahkém is also an 


_ important work. The Qazi also wrote a commentary on a detailed work 
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on ShPi figh, the Mukhtalafu'sh Shi’a fi ahkami‘sh-shari’a by Hilli. About 
half'a dozen treatises of the Qazi on the problems such as Friday prayers, 
illegality of intoxicants, kaffara (atonement), silk garments are important 
guide books of Shi'i igh. 

Of the QAzi’s works on kalam, al-sawarim al-muhriga fi dafa‘ al-Sawa‘ig 
al-muhriqa, Masa‘ibu‘n-Nawasib, and Lhqaqu‘l-haqq have been mentioned in 
previous pages. The Qazi was the author of the glosses on the Dawwani’s 
treatise proving the existence of God, such as the Risala Si isbat al-Wajid. 
Fifteen more works on kaldm and the refutations of Sunni-ism were written 
by the Qazi. 

The Qazi was the author of a gloss on the Mutawwal by Taftazani and 
glosses on works of Arabic grammar. The Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin by the Qazi 
has already been discussed. He was the author of some biographical 
works. One of these is designed to prove that Sayyid Muhammad Nar 
Bakhsh was a Shi’i. A treatise deals with the Sunni scholars of ahddis 
who in the Q4zi’s opinion were past masters in fabricating ahddis. The 
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gloss on the Khulasat al-rigal by Hilli makes valuable additions to Hilli’s 


work. : 

The Qazi did not ignore even the mathematics. He wrote a commen- 
tary on the Tahrir-i Uglidis by Nasiru‘d-Din Tiisi. He was also the author 
of a gloss on al-Mulakkhas fi'l haya by Mahmiid bin Muhammad bin 
‘Umar Chaghmini completed in 618/ 1221. 
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Conclusion 


The Prophet is said to have remarked that Jews were divided into se- 
venty-one sects, the Christians into seventy-two sects and his community 
(Muslims) would be divided into seventy-three sects. Of the latter all but 
one were perdition damned.! | 

Early heresiographers such as Abu‘l Hasan "Ali b. Isma’il al-Ash’arj 
(d. 330/941-42), ‘Abdu ‘l-Qahir Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), ibn Hazm (d.456/ 
1064) and ash-Shahrastani (d. 456/1064) wrote books describing the vary- 
ing beliefs and practices of different Islamic sects which they considered 
as heretical on the basis of the hostile Sunni literature. They over-em- 
phasized the differences between Shi’i sects but could not ignore the mul- 
titude of Sunni sects that emerged despite the government efforts to main- 
tain the facade of unity. 

In fact, during the life time of the Prophet the Arab tribal and clan 
rivalries had not totally vanished. Although Ansars and Muhdjirs were 
made brothers to each other, towards the end of the Prophet’s life, the 
Ansars were alienated with Muhajirs. The Quraysh had very reluctantly 
accepted the prophethood of Muhammad. Before the Prophet’s death 
the number of mundfigs (hypocrites) had become astronomically large. 
On the basis of Divine injunctions from the beginning of his mission to 
his death, the Prophet went on declaring both publicly and privately 
that *Ali was his vizier and successor. He was not influenced by family 
considerations; ’Alj’s chivalry, sacrifices and scholarship had justified 
the Divine selection. The leading members of Quraysh, however, dreamt 
the dreams of seizing the worldly glory that God had bestowed on the 
Prophet and did not miss a single opportunity to assert their importance. 
‘Umar bin Khattaéb propounded the thesis that God’s Book was more 
than enough for them and prevented the Prophet from dictating his testa- 
ment. Ansars’ bid to forestall Umar and his supporters in choosing the 
Prophet’s successor failed. The clever manoeuvering by Abi Bakr and 
"Umar cut the ground from under the feet of the Ansars who were torn 
with tribal jealousies. Abii Bakr, "Umar and ‘Ubayda bin al Jarrah 
won the Saqifa battle on the ground that imamate was the birth right of 


1 al Mu%jam al-mufahras li-alfazi‘l-hadis al-Nabawi, Cairo n. d., V, p. 134. 
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the Quraysh. The Hashimites alone were excluded. The mob in the 
Medina mosque surrendered to what it considered as the fait accompli. 
Nevertheless, the Hashimites and more than a dozen leading compa- 
nions of the Prophet did not give up active opposition. 

The political dominance of the Quraysh weakened ’Ali’s support. The 
political interests of the community began to override the religious and 
spiritual interests. Mu’awiya, the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, foun- 
ded the practice of public cursing of ’Ali and Ahl-i Bayt. The state 
>Ulama‘ interpreted the Qur‘an and the sunna (traditions of the Prophet, 
supplementing the Qur‘an) on the authority of the Prophet’s companions 
who enjoyed power and positions in previous governments. They did 
not pay much attention to the Ahl-i Bayt and even the political decrees 
and administrative regulations were incorporated into the body politic 
of Islam. The ruling party and their devotees came to be called AAI al 
Sunna wa‘l Famé@’a (the people of the Sunna and the community) or simply 
the Sunnis. 

A small number of the Prophet’s companions drew inspiration from 
Ali during the Prophet’s life time. They were known as his ShYis. They 
believed that according to the Prophet’s teachings the zmdmate was not a 
political office but a continuation of the prophetic mission although 
Imams did not receive Divine revelations. Imam was the hujja (proof of 
God) and the world could not survive without a hujja, living or in occulta- 
tion. According to them the Qur‘anic verses clearly mentioned the 
wilaya or the imamate of ’Ali and its continuity in his direct descendants. 
They were mansiis (Divinely designated), ma’siim (sinless) and afzalu‘n-nds 
(most superior among the mankind). The authentic facts of the lives of 
>Ali and his eleven successors vindicate the beliefs held by his Shiis. 
Some devotees of ’Ali and Imams were so deeply impressed with his 
charismatic personality that they grossly exaggerated his achievements and. 
gave rise to the Ghulat (extremist) movements. Their claims were em- 
barrassing to ’Ali and Imams and they disowned and rejected them but 
the Ghulat ideas could not be completely weeded out. Even the eminent 
Sunni scholars such as Imam Shafii in their encomiums on ’Ali wrote: 


This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God. 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God.? 


Orthodox Sunni scholars such as Makhdimu‘l Mulk Mulla ’Abdu‘llah 
Sultanpiri thought that the author of the above verse believed in hulil 
(incarnation) but the Sunni admirers of ’Ali were not discouraged. No 


2 Supra, p. 209. 
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wonder that the Islamized Jats of Sind came to believe that "Ali was an 
Incarnation of God. 

"Ali led a life of a quietist throughout the reign of the first three Cali- 
phs. He rejected Aba Sufyan’s offer of military assistance against Abi 
Bakr. He always pressed for his rightful claims of succession but never 
took any military action. The Sunni authorities try to prove that ’Ali 
actively co-operated with the Caliphs, but the available Sunni evidences 
do not confirm this theory. They tend to show that °Ali did not hesitate 
to fight against injustice. In their own political interest Aba Bakr and 
"Umar respected °Ali’s advice and judgement but ’Usman ignored 
them. 

According to the objective Sunni scholars the Prophet’s wife ’A‘isha 
and some leading companions of the Prophet such as Talha and Zubayr 
did not have patience with Ali. They fought against ’Ali on the flimsy 
pretext of delaying action against ’Usman’s assassins. After their defeat 
Mu’awiya, the son of Abi Sufyan, marched upon ’Ali with full force. A 
large number of the Prophet’s companions and pious Muslims were slau- 
ghtered in wars against ’Ali, His enemies gave “Ali no respite. Never- 
theless *Ali did not fail to restore and maintain equity and justice in the 
body politic of his shortlived government. No good government in the 
world can ignore ’Ali’s directives and measures. 

After *Ali’s assassination, Imim Hasan made a treaty with Mu’awiya 
in order to restore peace among Muslims but Mu’awiya violated its terms 
and after Hasan’s death made his son Yazid as his own successor. Imam 
Husayn refused to accept Mu’awiya’s decision. The latter adopted threat- 
ening postures towards Imam Husayn but took no violent steps to force 
his decision. After his accession to the Umayyad throne, Yazid made the 
life for Imam Husayn and his friends hellish. The Imam and his seventy- 
two followers, including a small baby, were martyred at Karbala and 
his family members were ruthlessly persecuted. The latter’s determina- 
tion to fight against the evil and their sacrifices, however, reorientated 
Islam and reinvigorated its spiritual values. Both the Sunnis and Shi’is 
were disgusted with the Umayyads. Both the Sunni and Shy’ spiritual 
leaders adopted a quietist attitude but the Umayyads terribly persecu- 
ted both of them. Imams of the house of Ahl-i Bayt were martyred by be- 
ing administered poison; the Sunni spiritual leaders known as sifis could 
protect their lives only with great difficulty. In A.D. 705 the sifi leader 
Hasan Basri was forced to go into hiding. Until the death of the Umay- 
yad governor Hajjaj in 714 his whereabouts could not be known. Neither 
did the Imams nor the leading sifis encourage rebellion against the state. 
Lhe sifis incorporated some of the spiritual teachings of Imams into their 
own system. T’o the Shi’is only Imams were hujja; the séfis transformed 
both living and imaginary saints into hujja. They were recognized as a 
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medium by which the ‘truth and the proof of Muhammad’s veracity’ 
could be known. Hujwiri says, 

(God) has made the saints the governors of the universe, they have 
become entirely devoted to His business, and have ceased to follow their 
sensual affections. Through the blessing of their advent the rain falls 
from heaven, and through the purity of their lives the plants spring up 
from the earth, and through their spiritual influence the Muslims gain 
victories over the unbelievers. Among them there are four thousand who 
are concealed and do not know one another and are not aware of the 
excellence of their state, but in all circumstances are hidden from them- 
selves and from mankind. Traditions have come down to this effect, and 
the sayings of the saints proclaim the truth thereof, and I myself—God be 
praised—have had ocular experience (Khabar-i *iyan) of this matter. But 
of those who have power to loose and to bind and are the officers of the 

Divine court there are three hundred, called Akhyar, the forty, called 
Abdal, and seven called Abrar, and four called Awtad, and three called 
Nuqaba‘ and one called Qutb or Ghaws. All these know one another and 
cannot act save by mutual consent?.”’ 

The Sunni scholars are relentlessly hostile to the Shi’i belief of the 
occultation of the twelfth Imam Mahdi but do not frown at the army of 
concealed and known saints, such as akhydr, abdal, abrar, nugaba and qutb 
or ghaws. Only the modern Wahhabis could question Hujwiri’s state- 
ment but for that matter the Prophet’s authority is also not acceptable 
to the Wahhabis. 7 

The messianic expectations are as deeply rooted in the Sunni belief 
as they are in the Shii traditions. Analysing the traditions on Mahdi 
(the guided one) in the Sunni ahadis, the famous Sunni scholar [bn 
Khalditin says, 

“Tt has been well known (and generally accepted) by all Muslims in 
every epoch, that at the end of time a man from the family (of the pro- 
phet) will without fail make his appearance, one who will strengthen the 
religion and make justice triumph. The Muslims will follow him, and he 
will gain domination over the Muslim realm. He will be called the 
Mahdi. Following him, the Antichrist will appear, together with all the 
subsequent signs of Hour (the Day of Judgement), as established in (the 
sound traditions of) the Sahih. After (the Mahdi), "Isa (Jesus) will des- 
cend and kill the Antichrist. Or, Jesus will descend together with the 
Mahdi, and help him kill (the Antichrist), and have him as the leader 
in his prayers.’¢ The Shi’i and Sunni ahadis recount almost identical tra- 


3 Nicholson, The Kashf al-mahjiib, pp. 213-14. 
4. Ibn Khaldiin, The Mugaddimak, English translation by F. Rosenthal, New York, 
1958, pp. 156-200. | 
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ditions from the Prophet about the Mahdi and ascribe the similar super- 
natural role to him. From time to time a number of Sunni adventurers 
in different parts of the world, including India, declared themselves as 
Mahdi. Among the ShYis the messianic expectations led a number of 
adventurers to deny the death of a particular Imam. Some Imams were 
also declared as the Mahdi. The Baqiriyyas propounded the theory that 
the Imaémate ended after Imam Muhammad Baqir. After Imam Ja’far 
as-Sadiq the devotees of his son Isma’il founded an independent Isma’ili 
ShVi sect. The Waqifiyyas believed that Imam as-Sadiq had not died 
but would return as the Mahdi. The Fatahiyyas believed that as-Sadiq’s 
son “Abdu'llah al Aftah was father’s successor. The followers of Muham- 
mad, the fourth son of Imam as-Sadiq founded the Shumaytiyya sect. 
On the basis of the messianic expectations three important sects splintered 
after Misa al-Kazim’s death, three sects emerged after Imam Alj ar- 
Riza°’s death, three sects were formed after Imam ’Alj al-Hadi’s death 
and five sects came into being after Imam Hasan al-’Askari’s death. 
For some years considerable confusion prevailed about Imam ’Askari’s 
successor Imam Muhammad and his occultation. Gradually all the ephe- _ 
meral groups vanished and a large number of Shi's settled down to the 
belief in twelve Imams. The Sunni traditions also strengthened the Shi’j 
beliefs. Among the Sunnni narrators are the leading companions of the 
Prophet such as ’Umar b. al-Khattab, ’Abdu‘llah bin Mas’id and Jabir 
bin Samira although some narrators used the term amir or khalifa instead 
of Imam in their narrations. Among the Shf?’i sources are personalities such 
as “Abdu ‘lah b. Ja’far at-Tayyar, Salman al-Farsi, Aba al-Haysam b. 
al-Tayhan and Khuzayma b. Sabit, "Amméar b. Yasir, Abi Zarr, Miqdad 
and Aba Ayyib Ansari. A Shi’ hadis reads, 

~“O people, the legal power (al-Wilaya) is granted only to ’Ali b. Abi- 
Talib and the trustees from my progeny, the descendants of my brother 
‘Ali. He will be the first, and his two sons, al-Hasan and al-Husayn, will 
succeed him consecutively. They will not separate themselves from the 
Qur‘an until they return to Allah.” The Shi’i traditions categorically 
assert that Ali and his eleven descendants were designated as Imam. For 
example the following tradition was narrated by ’Abdu‘llah ibn ’Abbas, 
who in Sunni traditions too occupies a distinguished position. 


“I am the master of the Prophets and ’Alj the master of my trustees, 
of whom there will be twelve; the first one is "Ali, and the last is al- 
Qa‘im, he who will rise or rise in arms.”? 


The inability to identify al-Mahdi with al-Qa‘im was responsible for 
the splintering of groups among the Shi’is. The adventurers from the 
Imams’ sons were also tempted to rise in arms against the ’Abbasid 
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Caliphs in order to seize the usurped authority of the house of ’Ali. Their 
claims were readily believed and they obtained the title al-Mahdi. The 
threat to their own lives and the Abbasid repressions prevented Imams 
to communicate freely with their devotees and to explain the correct 
implications of the ahadis. There were only two alternatives before the 
Imams, either to organise an armed uprising against the worldly powers 
and to overthrow them by force, or to patiently lead the spiritual revolu- | 
tion in Islam dedicating themselves to prayers and dissemination of know- 
ledge. In the interest of Islam they preferred the second course, for a war 
against beliets in anthropomorphism with respect to God held both by 
the Ghulat and the Sunnis was more important than the war against the 
>Abbasids. Their quietism re-invigorated the Islamic spiritual values. 
It was a revolution in its own right. They preached a middle of the road 
policy between the Sunni theories of the pre-destination and free-will 
which had emerged as a reaction to the growing ruthlessness of the rul- 
ing powers. The ‘ntellectual legacy of the Imams was not confined only 
to their own devotees but deeply penetrated into all the Sunni spiritual 
movements. The intellectual contributions of the devotees of Imams 
too was of far-reaching importance. They wrote scholarly works on the 
doctrines preached by the [mams and. produced an enormous corpus of 
historical, biographical, philosophical and scientific literature. They also 
wrote works in refutation of the misguided Sunni and Ghulat doctrines. 
The Shri scholars trained under the Imams fostered the development of 
Kalam (scholastic theology). Some of the works written by them have 
been mentioned in previous pages. 
After the occultation of the twelfth Imam, the Shri scholars in the succes- 
sive centuries plunged themselves into the arduous task of preserving the 
traditions and teachings of Imams. They tried to weed out the growth of 
Ghulat elements from the existing Shri literature. The destruction of the 
Shri libraries by the ruling dynasties has deprived the world of the enor- 
mous Shit literature of early centuries. The researches of Kulayni, ibn 
Babuya, Shaykh Mufid, ash-sharif al Murtaza ?Alamu‘l-Huda), Abi 
Ja far Muhammad ibn al Hasan at-lusi (Shaykhu‘t-Ta‘ifa), Khwaja 
 Nasiru‘d-Din Tis, ibn Ta’as, Hilli, and their disciples went a long way to 
interpreting the Shii doctrines and beliefs. ‘The indelible mark was, 
however, left by Sayyid Sharif ar-Razi who reproduced some 240 ser- 
mons of Imam ’Ali in the Nahju‘l-balagha and. saved them from further 
destruction. Although several commentaries on the Nahju‘l-balagha were 
written, the declining taste in literary beauty and elegance made some 
scholars question the authenticity of ’Ali’s sermons. Earlier Sunni sages 
frequently quoted the sayings of ’Ali and his descendants in their works. 
The later sift hagiologists attributed a considerable number of sayings of 
[mims to eminent sifis themselves. 
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While the bigoted Sunni governments burnt and destroyed the Shi'j 
libraries, the orthodox Sunni scholars distorted the Shi’i image on the 
basis of legendary and controversial material in early Shi’i works. Shi’is 
were declared hereticalmainly because of asserting the importance of 
tabarra (dissociation) from tyrants and usurpers of the rights of Ahl-i Bayt 
in order to inculcate love and friendship in the Prophet’s ’itra (near re- 
lations). 

The Sunnis considered. the entire body of the Prophet’s companions as 
just but the Shi’is admired only those companions who remained con- 
sistently steadfast to all the teachings of Allah and the Prophet as inter- 
preted by the Imams. The Shi’i beliefs in the sinlessness and infallibility 
of Imams, the necessity of the presence of God’s hujja (proof) in all times 
and the necessity of recognizing the Imam of the age were grossly dis- 
torted. ‘They were accused of denying the finality of the Prophet Muham- 
mad by the later Sunni thinkers§, The early Shi’i theories saying that the 
present text of the Qur‘an was garbled, and some verses and chapters 
were suppressed was rejected by ibn Babuya, Shaykh Mufid and other 
scholars but the Sunni polemical works condemned Shi’is lock, stock 
and barrel. Some Sunnis exhibit reservations in condemning the first 
eleven Imams but do not hesitate to minimise their spiritual and scholarly 
services to Islam and the mankind. No inhibitions are shown by them 
in condemning the twelfth Imam, his occultation and his political role 
as the Qa‘im (one who will rise in arms). Although some Sunnis did 
not agree with ibn Taymiyya’s hostility to Ahl-i Bayt, his polemical works 
refuting ’Allama Hilli’s works were heavily drawn upon by the later 
Sunni scholars. In India Makhdamu‘l-Mulk Mulla “Abdu ‘ah Sultanpiri 
was first to produce Sunni polemical literature in Arabic. He was follow- 
ed by the Mujaddid, Shah Waliu‘llah, Shah “Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Sana‘u‘llah 
Panipati and Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi. They were stimulated to 
write polemical works in order to stem the tide of the popularity of 
Shi'ism. Their modern successors are Mawlana4 Muhammad Manzir 
Nu’mani, Mawlana Sayyid Abu‘l Hasan ’Ali Nadwi, Mawlana Sa’id 
Ahmad Akbarabadi and the ’ulama‘ from Deoband, Azamgarh and 
Nadwa (Lucknow). Although the modern Iranian revolution is a threat 
only to the zionists, western colonialists and their Arab supporters, the 
above section of the Sunni ’Ulama‘ has become fiercely opposed to Shi’- 
ism itself. In order to destroy the sectarian unity invoked by the Iranian 
revolution, not only do they support the reactionary Arab kingdoms and 
emirates, but they also are sympathetic to Western imperialism. They 


9 Shah Waliu‘llah, Wasiyat-ndma, Lucknow, 1894, pp. 5-6, Tafhimdt-i Iahiyya, Hydera- 
bad Sind, 1970, II, pp. 244, 256; Abu‘l Hasan ’Ali Nadwi, Do Mutazdd taswiren, 
Lucknow, 1984, pp. 71-73. 
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have made the Shi’i beliefs particularly in Imamate and the occultation of 
the twelfth Imam targets of their attarck. Although the theories of Imamate 
do. not belong to the Sunni articles of faith and Sunni scholars of kalam 
have discussed in thousands of standard works and the polemical litera- 
ture is also enormous, the Indian enemies of the Sunni-Shi’i amity have 
plunged themselves into attacking the Shi’ beliefs ruthlessly. ‘To meet 
the above objective Mawlana Muhammad Manzir Nu’mani and Maw- 
lana Sayyid Abu‘l Hasan ’*Ali Nadwi have published two books in Urdu. 
They tend to emphasize that Sunnis could easily tolerate non-Muslim 
beliefs but the Sunni toleration to Shii beliefs would destory Sunni-ism 
- which they identify with Islam. 

-Mawlana Muhammad Manzir Nu’mani invites us to believe that the 
Sunni ’wlama were and still are ignorant of Shiv'i beliefs. He says, “‘I for 
one, in the course of my academic career, and later as a teacher, did not 
know about Shiaism more than what a common man knew. In fact, 
I knew next to nothing about it. A time, however, came when I hap- 
pened to study books of some Sunni scholars on the subject who had 
studied the Shiite religion. I may mention, in particular, the book of 
Maulana Qazi Ehtishamuddin of Moradabad, which was the first I had 
read on the subject. I had, also, read some books of Maulana Abdul 
Shakoor of Lucknow on the subject. [, then, began to feel that I had 
acquired enough knowledge about the Shia religion and knew fully 
about it. However, when I learnt of the relentless propaganda being done 
for the Iranian Revolution and the way it was perverting the minds of 
the people, I considered it a religious duty to write about it, and for that 
purpose, I thought it necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge of the 
Shiite religion through a study of its basic and standard books and the 
writing of Khomeini himself. I am over eighty years of age and ailments 
and handicaps peculiar to it had started setting in for some time. I am, 
also, a victim of high blood pressure and a serious and sustained literary 


effort is not easy for me. Inspite of all this, I read thousands of pages of -— 


such books during a period of one year.”6 Fhe Mawlana is a member of 
the standing Committee of the Rabta-1 >Alam-i Islami (Muslim World 
League) and a member of a large number of orthodox Sunni institutions. 
Mawlana Nu’mani’s confessions suggest that the authors of the plethora 
of Sunni polemical literature in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
India such as the Mujaddid and Shah Waliv’llah had not read the basic 
Shi’i hadis work, the Usul min al-Kafi. In twelve months the old and sick- 
ly Mawlana acquired miraculous perception of Shi’ism. In fact he could 


6 Nomani, Mohammad Manzoor, Khomeini Iranian revolution and the Shiite faith, 
Lucknow 1985, English translation of the Urdu original, Irani ingilab, Imam Khomeini 
and Shi’ism, Lucknow, 1874, p. 13. 
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do no more than turn the pages of Faslu‘l-Khitab fi asbat tahrif kitab Rabbu‘l- 
Arbah by Nuri Tabarsi (d. 1320/1902), Kashfu'l-asrar and al-Hukimat al- 
Ilahiyya by Imam Khomeini. He also seems to have read passages from 
the Usil min al-Kafi frequently quoted in the Sunni polemical works. 
The polemical works of Mawlana ’Abdu‘sh Shakir in Urdu were his 
principal source.?7 3 

A foreword to the work was contributed by Mawlana Sayyid Abu‘l 
Hasan ’Ali Nadwi. He awards the following certificate to Mawlana 
Nu’mani. “He (Mawlana Nu’mani) made a thorough study of the his- 
tory of Shiaism, the authoritative sources of which had for long remained 
hidden from the Sunni scholars due to the doctrines of Taqiyya® and con- 
cealment, and had only lately come to the public view. ....With great 
patience and forbearance he studied these works and collected material 
for his book, analysed it in an objective manner and wrote the present 


volume. ....Very few books contain so much material on the subject 
of Imamate and the tampering with and transposition of words in the 
Quran. ....In this way, this book has become a most comprehensive, 


_ thought-provoking and informative volume. Any person gifted with a 
sense of justice can find herein the reality of Shiaism, the dangerous con- 
sequences of the theories of Imamate and alteration (in the Quran) and 
the degree of unreliability and distrust it all can produce with regard to 
[slam and the earliest Muslims among the followers of Islam themselves 
whose study is not deep enough, and the non-Muslims. _ 

Later on Mawlana Abu‘l Hasan transformed his foreward into an Urdu 
book of ninety-six pages. It is entitled Din Islam awr awwalin Musalmdanon 
ki do mutazaéd taswiren (Two contradictory pictures of Islam and early 
Muslims). Its Arabic, English and Persian translations are under print. 
Although the old and sickly Mawlana Nu’mini accuses Mujaddid and 

Shah Waliu‘llah™ of ignorance to the basic source material of Shi’ism 
and claims to have read most of them, possibly neither his books nor that 
of Mawlana Abu‘l-Hasan’s tract can in any way be compared to the 
Luhfa-t-Isna@ ’Ashariyya by Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz. Since the summary of the 
Luhfa and its Shi’i rejoinders and Sunni and ShYi counter refutations — 


7 Ibid,, p. 14. 

8 ‘Translated as fraud, subterfuge and deception by the English translator, [bid., p. 13. 
9 Ibid., p. 9. : 

0 Lucknow, 1984. 

1 Jbid,, p. 15. 

As Nadwi says, Nu’m4ni’s journal al-Furgqén published special numbers on the 
Mujaddid Alf-i Sant and Shah Waliu‘llah glorifying their contributions to Islam. Does he 
mean to say that all its contributors who at different places attacked Shi’ism were igno- 
rant of the basic Shi’i works. The remarks suggest that in India Shi’ism had been and 
is attacked by ignorant Sunnis. | 


] 
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have already been published by the author in his book Shah Abd al-’ Aziz, 
puritanism, sectarvan polemics and Fihad, the refutation of the observations 
of Mawlana Nu’mani and Mawlana Abu‘! Hasan can be read in it. Some 
Shi'i rejoinders have also been referred to in the second volume of the 
present work. The nineteenth century Sunni polemical works have also 
been discussed in the second volume. Here it may be mentioned in pas- 
sing that both Mawlanas are wrong in claiming that the authoritative 
Shi‘i sources had for long remained hidden from the Sunni scholars due 
to the doctrines of Tagiyya and concealment. Mawlana Nu’mani con- 
tradicts himself by saying, “Somehow, a few Ulema of the Ahle Sunnat 
managed to obtain these books through extra-ordinary efforts. Among 
them was Shah Abdu‘l Aziz, son of Shah Waliu‘llah, and author of 
Tuhfa-e-Isna Ashariyya.”” Perhaps the two Mawlanas are not aware of the 
fact that in the second half of the nineteenth century and in early twen- 
tieth century a large number of standard Shi’i works were published in 
Lucknow, Ludhiana, Lahore and Bombay. All Shi’i works are available 
in. the libraries of Europe, America and Canada, let alone the Indian 
public libraries. Had the Sunnis wished, they could have acquired them 
without any difficulty. | : 
In India basic Shi’i works were transcribed and made available in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the Deccan. Some of these were 
translated into Persian and original works were compiled on all aspects of 


12 See the refutation of topics mentioned by the Mawlanas in the present author’s 

Shah ’Abd al-’ Aziz: : 
(a) The refutation of the fourth chapter of the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya comprising at- 
tacks on the Shi’ beliefs in the Qur‘an was made by Hakim Mirza Muhammad 
Kamil in the Nuzha-i Isnd ’Ashariyya, vol. IV. The Hakim says that the traditions 
about the interpolation in the Qur‘an are also found in the Sahihs by Bukhari and 
Muslim. Shah °Abd al-Aziz, pp. 382-85. : 
(b) Refutation of the fifth chapter on Nlahiyat (belief in Divinity) in the Tuhfa-i Isna 
Ashariyya was also written by the Hakim but Mawlana Dildar Ali's Sawarim-t 
llahiyat has been summarised by the present author (pp. 388-392). 
(c) Refutation of the sixth chapter on the Nubiwwa in the Tuhfa was made by Maw- 
lana Dildar Ali in the Husdmu‘l-Islam (Shah ’Abd al-’ Aziz, pp- 392-397). 
(d) Refutation of the seventh chapter on the Imam in the Tuhfa was written by many 
authors. The Jawahir-i’ Abgariyya ft radd-i Tuhfa-i Isna’ Ashariyya by Mufti Muham-~ 
mad ’Abbas and the Burhdn-i Sa’adat by Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli have 
been summarised by the present author (pp. 396-410). 
Shi'i scholars have written several books contradicting the Sunni account of the 
marriage of ’Ali’s daughter Umm-Kulsim with Umar. The Nuzha-i Isna ’? Ash- 
ariyya refers to Hafiz *Abdu'l-Barr and ibn Hajar’s remarks in his refutation 
(Shah °Abd al-’ Aziz, pp- 384-85). 

(f) Rejoinders to the defence of Shi’'i maia’in (libels or indictments) against the first 
three successors of the Prophet and ‘tisha in the Tuhfa were also written by 
several Shi’i scholars. The present author has summarized the Tashytdu‘l-mata’in 
by Mufti Sayyid Muhammad. Quli (Shah *Abd al ’Aztz, pp. 414-450). 
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Sh’ism under the Qutb Shahis. In northern India besides polemical 
works, Qazi Nuiru‘lla4h Shustari wrote books on the Quranic exegesis, 
hadis, figh and philosophy. In his Qur‘anic exegesis he seems to have hea- 
vily drawn upon both the Sunni and Shi’i exegetes. Of the early Shi’ 
scholars, the QAzi’s exegesis reflect the awareness to the works of "Ali ibn 
Ibrahim al-Qummi and Muhammad al ‘Ayyashi. Of the later works 
al-Tibtyan by Shaykhu‘t-Ta‘ifa Abi Ja’far Muhammad at-Tust and the 
Majmau‘l-bayan by al Fazl bin al-Hasan Tabarsi were thoroughly studied 
by the Q&zi. Only the bigoted Sunni ’Ulama‘ believe into Shi’i in- 
difference to Qur‘anic sciences. Among the modern scholars Murtaza 
Mutahhari, Allama Muhammad Husayn Tabataba‘i and ’Allama Khi‘t 
have published Qur‘anic exegesis in several volumes. Al-Mizan by Allama 
Tabataba‘i has also been published in English. In his sermons Imam 
Khomeini frequently presents exegesis to the different chapters of the 
Qur'an. The éxegesis of some chapters by Imam Khomeini has already 
been published. Indian Shi’i ’ulama‘ also wrote the Quranic exegesis. 
The Urdu Tafsir al-Qur‘an by Mawlan4 Zafar Hasan Amrohawi, pub- 
lished in five volumes at Karachi is a monumental work. It answers a num- 
ber of problems which apparently militate against modern science. The 
tafsir in Urdu by Mawlana ’Ali Naqi of Lucknow is likely to be published 
in several volumes. Four volumes have already seen the light of the day. 
From the time the third Caliph "Usman published the Quran, no Shii 
has superseded the same. Undoubtedly the Sunnis encourage the mem- 
orization of Qur‘an for its recitation in Ramazan after night prayers 
called tardwih and made imperative by the second Caliph "Umar. Never- 
theless from the first century Islam to the present day the number of the 
Shi’i scholars who memorized the Qur‘an and delivered sermons on 
the Qur‘anic exegesis was by no means insignificant. Sunni puritanists 
such as the Mujaddid, however, were deeply concerned. with the impair- 
ment of orthodoxy caused by the popularity of Qur‘anic exegesis based 
on the Murtazili, philosophers and Shi’i points of view. The Shi’i exe- 
getes drew heavily upon the teaching of the Imams and highlighted the 
reference to imamate in the Qur‘anic verses which the Sunni exegetes 
glossed over or suppressed. Shah Waliu‘llah and his successors encouraged 
the study of the Persian and Urdu translation of the Quran and not the 
exegesis. | 

It was not the tagiyya and scarcity of Shi’i books that kept the Sunnis 
ignorant of Shi’i works but they did not study them mainly because of the 
fact that a comparative study and research of tafsir, hadis, figh and his- 
tory might have broadened the Sunni outlook and toppled the basis of 
fantastic stories that they retailed. After all, if Mawlana Nu’mani could 
obtain Shi’i books from a Sunni centre at Lucknow why not others? 
Mawlana Nadwi wants his readers to believe that the Isna "Ashari Shi’i 
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libraries were devoid of “such monuments of the service to the Qur‘an,” 
as were found in the general Islamic libraries. Perhaps the Mawlana 
did not visit the libraries of the seminaries at Qum or Mashhad or 
visited them casually. No Sunni library except the Azhar University 
Library of Cairo can beat them in their number of books on Qur‘anic 
sciences. In no case the stock of Sa’idi libraries and his own Nadwa 
and Deoband libraries on the Qur‘anic sciences can compete with the 
stacks of the libraries at Qum and Mashhad on the above subjects. One 
might question Mawlana Nadwi about Shi’i book-shops in Iran and their 
publications. Was there no book trade in medieval Iran or is there no 
book trade in modern Iran? Why did not the Mawlana who is the 
director of a very prosperous Sunni academy of Lucknow acquire critical 
editions of Usal al-Kafi and other basic Shii books for the benefit of 
Sunni scholars? Perhaps they would have made Mawlana Nu’mani’s 

~ studies in his old age much easier and he would have blessed him at least 
as much as he blessed Mawlana ’Abdu‘sh-Shakiar’s descendant Mawlana 
>Abdu‘l-’Alim Farudi. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Shi’is who settled in 
India made strenuous efforts to promote better understanding among the 
two sects. They succeeded in promoting the love for Ahl-i Bayt among 
the Sunnis but the growing number of the Tafziliyyas or the Sunnis who 
considered °Ali as superior to the first three caliphs alarmed the Sunni 
puritanists such as Mujaddid Alf-i Sani who banned even the social rela- 
tions with the Shi’is. The political and economic interests of the Mughal 
government, however, frustrated his efforts. His successors too could not 
evoke popular Sunni enthusiasm, even under Awrangzib who banned 
the study of Mujaddid’s letters. | 

Not only did the ShYi intellectuals make significant contributions to 
the strengthening of the Shi'i states of Deccan but also made themselves. 
indispensable to the Mughal empire from the reign of Akbar to the end of 
the Mughal rule. In the sixteenth century northern India they laid the 
foundation of philosophical and scientific researches and their impact on 
the Sunni intellectuals was of far reaching importance. The martyrdom 
of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari was a serious set back to the Shiis but their 
intellectual superiority and military talents could not be ignored. Their 
snfluence far exceeded their number and led to the steady growth of 
Shvism in India. These topics have been discussed at greater length in 
the second volume of the present book. 


13 Din-i Islam awr awwalin Musalmanon kt do mutazad taswiren, Lucknow, 1984, pp. 69-71. 
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NOTES ON DATES 


Muslim dates are given according to the Hijra era or the event 
marking Prophet Muhammad’s emigration from Mecca to Medina. 
Although he arrived in Medina on 24 September 622, seventeen years 
later the Second Caliph "Umar (634-44) instituted Muslim dating on the 
basis of the lunar months, beginning with Muharram. Thus the first 
Muharram was calculated to have fallen on 16 July 622. The adoption 
of the lunar calendar leads to the loss of one year every thirty-three years 
of the Roman calendar. Hence 1407 Hijra (H) or Anno Hegirae (AH) 
begins in September 1986 AD and not in 2029. Of the two dates sepa- 
rated by an oblique in this book, the first is the Hijra (H) or Anno 
flegirae (AH) and the second is AD. Where neither H nor AD is 
mentioned alongwith dates, AD is invariably implied. 

All equivalent dates have been taken from Wustenfeld-Mahler’ sche 
Vergleichungs- Tabellen. 


NOTES ON TRANSLITERATION 


The limitations of the press forbid our using the full range of diacritical 
marks, which alone would have ensured perfect accuracy and consistency. 
Persian transliteration system in the Persian-English Dictionary by F. Stein- 
gass has been largely followed but only long vowels carry a macron, thus 
a,i,. The Hindi diphthong in such words as Ra‘o or Bada‘iini is marked 
by the sign ‘ an apostrophe. Undotted ayn is marked by the sign’ and 
‘represents the hamzah. Place names of India in particular have not been 
marked and generally modern spellings have been preferred. 
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Preface 


The first volume of the Socio-Intellectual History of the Isna ?Ashari Shi’is 
in India outlined the early history of the ShiVis and the Shi intellectual 
and social life in India from the seventh to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It discussed the life and intellectual contributions of Qazi Nuru‘lah 
Shustari at some length. The present volume deals with the ShYi struggle 
for existence in the Northern India from the seventeenth to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Beginning with an account of the Shii ’ulama‘ 
during the reign of Shahjahan and Awrangzib, the work goes on to dis- 
cusss the contributions of the Shi’i ’ulama@‘ of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in Delhi, the Panjab, Kashmir, Bihar and Bengal. The con- 
tributions of Shaykh ’Ali Hazin, Ghufran Ma‘ab, his descendants and dis- 
ciples have been thoroughly discussed. The legacy of Ghufran Ma‘ab 
has also been analysed. The chapter on the ’ulama concludes with a de- 
tailed note on the Kintiri family. The chapter on Shi’i contributions 
to philosophy and science discusses Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi and his im- 
pact on the philosophy and science in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in India. Aspects of the impact of Shaykh Baha‘ud-Din Muham- 
mad *Amilj and the Iranian Shi’i philosophers on Sunni scholars and 
Sunni seminaries have also been analysed. ‘The most unique was the in- 
terest of Danishmand Khan of the court of Shahjahan and Awrangzib 
in the Western philosophy and sciences. In the eighteenth century 
Allama Tafazzul Husayn and Abi Talib Landani re-invigorated Danish- 
mand Khan’s traditions. The creativity of the Shi’i poets of the Mughal 
court went a long way to making the history of literature in the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries most profound. 

The novelties introduced by the Indian Shi’is to the commemoration 
of the tragedy of Karbala called for a detailed discussion on the mour- 
ning ceremonies of Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. The legacy of "Allama 
Tafazzul Husayn was handed down to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, by his 
maternal uncle Khwaja Faridu‘d-Din who sat at the feet of the ’Allama. 
Mawalna Siraj Husayn the son of the great mujtahid Mufti Muhammad 
Quli forestalled the works of the eminent modernist of India in the realm 
of mathematics. In Calcutta Mawlana Karam Husayn Bilgarami and 
Mawlana Karamat ’Ali of Jaunpur were the precursors of Justice Amir 
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"Ali and Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. The ShYi contributions to popularis- 
ing the English education in the Mohammedan Anglo Oriental College, 
Aligarh have been placed in a new perspective. 

The present work tends to show that although the Shi’is could not re- 
volutionize the existing political system, they left an indelible mark on the 
intellectual and social history of India. It is based on contemporary Per- 
sian and Arabic sources. Works in Indian and European languages have 
also been thoroughly examined. They are mentioned in the bibliography 
published at the end of the first volume of the present work. 





CHAPTER ONE 


Shi’i Struggle for Existence in the 
Northern India 


(Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Centuries) 


On 18 Jumada IL 1019/7 September 1610 Qazi Niaru‘llah Shustari was 
martyred. It is possible that his dead body lay unattended for a day or two 
far from the fort where he was flogged. It is also possible that he was flog- 
ged near the fort, that his corpse was thrown far away from the town and 
that fanatical Sunnis dishonoured it. After a few days, permission to inter 
his corpse was obtained and his sons buried him. Some Iranian merchants 
who were independent of the Emperor and some courageous Sh7is from 
Agra might have joined the QAzi’s sons in burying the remains of the great 
sage and scholar. The Q/azi’s sons, however, were not persecuted by the 
Mughal Emperors. In fact, two of them, as we will soon see, rose to con- 
siderable eminence during Shahjahan’s reign. 


Qazi Nuru‘llah’s Sons 

The Qazi had five sons. His eldest son ’Allama Sayyid Sharif became an 
eminent scholar. He was born on 19 Rabi’ I 992/31 March 1584. Sayyid 
Sharif received his early education from his father. He then studied higher 
text-books under Muhaqqiq Mir Taqiu‘d-Din Muhammad Nassaba 
Shirazi and other learned academics. Some portions of the Sharh Isharat 
were taught him by Mirza Ibrahim Hamadani. He specialised in hadis 
under Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Shustari. Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili instructed 
him in figh and also authorised him to teach his works on figh and hadis 
to students of higher learning. 7 | 

Sayyid Sharif left for Iran at a very early age. Qazi Niru‘llah regularly 
urged him in his letters to attain perfection in knowledge. Before the 
Qazi left Lahore he was informed that Sayyid Sharif had attracted the 
attention of Shah ’Abbas Safawi and had been presented to his court. 


1 History of the Isna ’Asharé Shé’is in India, Canberra 1986, I, pp. 376-84. 
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The Qazi was delighted and thanked God for his son’s intellectual and 
worldly progress. By 1012/1603, Sayyid Sharif had attained the status 
of mujtahid. Qazi Niru‘llah urged him not to enter employment at court 
but to devote two more years to higher studies and intellectual debates. 
This separation from Sayyid Sharif, however, was deeply distressing to 
the Qazi and his letters and poems on the subject are very painful.? 
Possibly Sayyid Sharif, following his father’s advice, remained two years 
longer in Iran. His father’s mounting difficulties, however, prompted him 
to return to Agra sometime before the QAzi’s martyrdom. He was greatly . 
disturbed at his father’s murder and he died at the early age of twenty- 
eight on 9 Rabi’ If 1020/17 June 1611. He wrote the following books: 


Hashiya Tafsir Bayzawi [A commentary on the Tafsir Bayzawi] 

fashiya on Hashtya-t Qadima on the chapter relating to aad (Essence) 
Hashiya Sharh Mukhtasar ’Azudi 

Hashiya on Hashiya-t Mut’ali’. 


Sayyid Sharif also composed a treatise on nine different religions and 
other topics. None of these works survive but, as their titles indicate, they 
were intended as textbooks for higher study. He also wrote poetry.® 

Qazi Nuru‘llah’s second son Sayyid Muhammad Yisuf was a poet but 
no details of his life are available. Possibly he moved to Iran and died 
there.* ‘The QAzi’s remaining three sons made a deep impact on seven- 
teenth century India. The date of the birth of the third son, ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk, 
the author of Firdaws, is not known, but he received his early education 
from his father. After Sayyid Sharif’s death he seems to have left for Iran 
and possibly the whole family moved from India. ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk obtained 
higher education in Shiraz and then returned to India. He took up a 
teaching career in Agra. Later on he was appointed as tutor to Prince 
Shah Shuja’, the second son of Shahjahan. The Subh-i Sadiq, our earliest 
source on him, does not tell us who assigned the position to him. 

Shuja’ was born on 14 Jumada I 1025/30 May 1616 and was adopted 
by Nur Jahan as her son. In his account of 1027-28 in his Tuzuk, Jahangir 
says that Shuja’ was “brought up in the chaste lap of Nir Jahan Begum”? 
and Jahangir considered him dearer to him than his own life. Shuja’ 
lived under Nir Jahan’s care until Jahangir’s death. Early in Rajab 1037/ 
March 1628, the Prince was brought to his father’s Court by Asaf Khan 
along with his two brothers, Princes Dara Shukoh and Awrangzib. They 
had been taken as hostages for their father’s good conduct. Shuja’ was 


2 Nawwéab ’Inayat Khan Rasikh, Baydz, ff. 92a-93a. 
3 ’Ala‘ul-Mulk Husayni Shustari, Firdaws, Qum n.d., pp. 37-39. 
4 Ibid., p. 40. 
5 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, Aligarh 1864, p. 248. 
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then twelve years old and it is probable that Nir Jahan appointed Sayyid 
*Ala‘u‘l<Mulk as the Prince’s tutor. It is remarkable that Shahjahan did 
not change her choice and ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk remained the Prince’s teacher 
even when he was Governor of Bengal. Mirza Muhammad Sadiq Sadiqi, 
the author of Subh-1 Sadiq, met ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk and his younger brother 
(d. 1046/1636) in Jahangirnagar (Dacca) and enjoyed his patronage there. 
According to Mirza Muhammad Sadiq, ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk was endowed with 
- the attributes of prophets and saints. He was head and shoulders above 
the ’ulama of his time. ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk’s influence seems to have impreg- 
nated Shah Shuja’ with Shi’i ideals and popularised the importance of 
love for Ahl-i Bayt among the Bengali Sunnis. He was the author of the 
following books: y 


Anwaru‘l-Huda, on Divine Reality 

al-Siratu'l Wasil fi asbatu‘l wajib, on Divine Reality 
Muhazzabi‘l-mantiq, on logic | 

Firdaws, the history of Shiraz.® 


Of these, only the Firdaws survives. It has recently been published in 
Iran. The titles of his other works indicate his profound interest in the 
gnostic intuition of Reality. 

Sayyid Abu‘l-Ma’ali, the fourth son of Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari, was 
born on 3 Zu‘lqa’da 1004/29 June 1596. He also seems to have been 
educated by his father and returned to India with his brother. For some 
time he lived in the Qutb-Shahi kingdom of the Deccan where he trans- 
lated the Masa‘ibu‘n-Nawasib at the instigation of Sultan Muhammad 
Qutb Shah (1020-1035/1612-1626) into Persian. After the Sultan’s death 
he also moved to Bengal where Mirza Muhammad Sadiq met him. In 
Rabi’ IT 1046/September 1636 he died. He was the author of the following 
works: 


Sharh alfiyya 

Risala fil-’adl [Divine Justice] 

Risdala nafi ru’at Wajib Ta’ala [Rejection of Sunni theory of the Divine 
veto] 

Tafsir ’ala’ siiratu‘l-akhlas [Exegesis of the Unity chapter 

A treatise on miscellaneous topics.’ 


These works also do not survive but the titles indicate that Sayyid Abu‘l- 
Ma’ali contributed to the Shi’i-Sunni controversies. He asserted the Shi’i 
beliefs of ’ad/ (justice) and boldly rejected the Sunni concepts of a visible 


6 Subh-i Sadiq, Aligarh Muslim University Ms., ff. 529a. 
7 Firdaws, pp. 40-43; Subh-i Sadig, £. 529a. 
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God. He also seems to have helped his brother ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk impress 
Shi’i ideals on Shah Shuja’. 

Qazi Nuru‘llah’s fifth son Mir ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla was born in Rabi’ I 
1012/August 1603. ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk quotes some verses composed by 
*Ala‘u‘d-Dawla in his Firdaws. He was still alive when the Firdaws was 
written and known to the author of Subh-i Sadig.8 The dates of the death 
of both ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk and ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla are, however, not known.. 
The Lata‘tfu‘l-khayal by Muhammad bin Muhammad al Darabi, comp- 
leted in 1076/1665-66, says that despite his worldly duties, ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla 
did not neglect the traditional accomplishments of his ancestors. He 
also wrote poetry. 

’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla’s son Mirza Muhammad Ja’far was a scholar too. He 
wrote the foreword to the second volume of the Lata‘ifu‘l-khayal. Sayyid 
"Ali was also one of ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla’s sons. He seems to have made con- 
siderable efforts to preserve copies of his grandfather’s works. Generally 
they were concerned with Shi’i ’tzfan (gnosis) and propagated the Shi’i 
theory of Divine Justice.® 

The descendants of ’Ala‘u‘l-Mulk and ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla were assigned 
positions under the Bengal government. They lived in Murshidabad and 
"Azimabad. The most senior among them were Mir Jamalu‘d-Din Husayn 
bin Nuru‘llah and his son Muhammad Riz& alias Mir Mahdi. They 
seem to have promoted Shi’ism in Murshidabad and Patna. 

The earliest reference to Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s works can be seen 
in the Shahid-t Sadiq and Subh-i Sadiq by Mirza Muhammad Sadiq ‘‘Sadiqi”’ 
bin Muhammad Salih Zubayri Isfahani Azadani. He was born at Surat 
in 1018/1609, where his father was in ’Abdu‘r-Rahim Khan-i Khanan’s 
service. Shahjahan appointed him the official news-writer (wdqi’a-nawis) 
and, soon after his accession in 1037/1627, gave him a jagir in Bengal. 
In Jahangirnagar his talents were developed in the company of Sayyid 
*Ala‘u‘l-Mulk and Sayyid Abu‘l-Ma’ali.© A large number of the bio- 
graphies in the Subh-t Sadiq have been borrowed directly from the Majalisu- 
“l-mu‘minin and most scholars would hardly realise that they were reading 
a different book. This is also the case with the anecdotes, proverbs and 
extracts on different scholarly subjects reproduced in the Shahid-i Sadig.¥ 


The Leading Shv’is at the Mughal Court 

The freedom enjoyed by the Shi’is during Akbar’s reign did not last 
into that of his successors. According to Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada ‘ini, 
in Akbar’s reign all Iranians classified themselves as Shi’is and all Indian 


8 Firdaws, pp. 44-46. 

9 Lata*ifu'l-khayal, Shirani Collections, Panjab University, Lahore, 
10 Subh-t Sadiq, ff. 534a-b. 
11 Khuda Bakhsh Library, Bankipur, Patna, [X, no. 913. 
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Muslims as Sunnis.1* This categorisation was not necessarily correct. 
Indian Shi’is preferred not to disclose their identity and among the Ira- 
nians, there were probably a considerable number of Sunnis. During the 
reign of Jahangir and his successors most of them practised tagiyya. 
_ Jahangir’s order to Bandigi Miyan Sayyid Jalal Gujarati, the son of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad Bukhari Rizawi to renounce the Imamiyya faith is 
a case in point. 
Sayyid Jalal was a descendant of the Suhrawardiyya pir Shah-i "Alam 
_of Gujarat (d. Jumada IT 880/October 1475) who in turn was descended 
from Makhdiim-i Jahaniyan Sayyid Jalal Bukhari (d. 785/1384) of Uch.® 
Early in 1619, Jahangir visited Ahmadabad and Sayyid Muhammad 
called on him. He was treated with respect and was invited to the Em- 
peror’s private assemblies of Ghusl Khana. When Jahangir left Ahmada- 
bad, Shah Jalal accompanied him to Agra. In September 1619, the Shah 
was given leave to return to Gujarat. Shah Jalal, his father and grand- 
father were Shi’is. Sayyid Muhammad had composed the chronogram 
of his own birth, man wa dast o daman Al-i Rasiil (My hands hold fast 
skirt of the Prophet Muhammad’s Al—progeny. The chronogram of Mir 
Sayyid Jalal’s birth was warts-t rasiil (heir of the Prophet).45 His teacher 
was Mulla Muhammad Sifi of Mazandaran who had settled at Ahma- 
dabad. Once Jahangir told Sayyid Jalal that ifhe was really an Imamiyya, 
he should renounce (tawba) his faith.16 Mir Sayyid Jalal, however, was 
observing tagiyya, as had his father, grandfather and great grandfather 
done in order to remain custodians of Shah ?Alam’s tomb. 

When Shahjahan ascended the throne Sayyid Jalal’s father sent him to 
Agra to congratulate the new Emperor. He was given an honourable 
reception and returned to Ahmadabad loaded with gifts. In Sha’ban 
1052/October-November 1642, Shahjahan forced Sayyid Jalal to accept 
the position of sadru‘s-sudir in place of Mtisawi Khan. The Khan’s services 
were terminated because of allegations of mal-administration against 
him.!? Sayyid Jalal reported that Miisawi Khan had carelessly granted 
maintenance land to non-deserving people and that many others had 
seized land by forged documents. An imperial order was issued to the 
provinces that maintenance lands were, in general, confiscated until an | 
inquiry into these grants had been finalised. Shahnawaz Khan, himself 
a distinguished administrator, says, that although such enquiries were 
essential for a loyal servant and were commendable, they made Sayyid 


12 °Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada‘ini, Muntakhabu‘'t-tawdrikh, Calcutta 1864-69, II, pp. 327. 
13 S.S. A. Rizvi, History of Siifism in India, New Delhi 1978, I, pp. 293-84, 312. 
14 Tuzuk-t Fahangiri, p. 243. 

15 Shahnawaz Khan, Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘, Calcutta 1881-91, III, pp. 447-49. 

16 Farid Bhakkari, Zakhiratu‘l-khawanin, Karachi 1970 III, p. 31. 

17. ’Abdu‘l Hamid Lahori, Badshah-néma, Calcutta, IT, p. 365. 
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Jalal unpopular with the public. Sayyid Jalal, however, held his position 
until his death at Lahore on | Jumada I 1057/4 June 1647. He had 
started his career as a mansabddr of 4000 zat/700 sawar. In April 1644, he 
was promoted to the rank of 6000 zat/6000 sawar.18 

His predecessor Miisawi Khan, who worked as sadru‘s-sudir for about 
twenty to twenty-five years during both Jahangir’s and Shahjahan’s 
reigns, attained a mansab of only 4,000 zat/750 sawar. He was also probably 
a Shf’a.19 His predecessor, Miran Sadr-i Jahan, who started as sadru‘s- 
sudur after Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s death in 1589 and died deeply loved 
and respected by Jahangir sometime after 1611, finally reached the rank 

— of 5000 24/1500 sawar. Shahnawaz rightly says that if death had spared — 
Sayyid Jalal he would have gained still greater promotions. 

The marriage of Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ (Nir Jahan), the widow of Sher Afgan 
Khan, whom the Emperor saw on New Year’s day (21 March 1611) and 
married at the end of May 1611, makes the history of Shi’is at the Mughal 
court very complex. Contemporary and even later sources do not tell 
us about her religion. Some records, however, in passing, give us the 
impression that the family was Shii. For example when describing 
Ahmad Beg Khan’s atrocities as Governor of Sihwan, Yisuf Mirak bin 
Mir Abu‘l-Qasim Namkin, the author of the Mazhar-i Shahjahani says 
that, according to the Shi'i religion, the molestation of Sunnis was equi- 
valent to Divine worship.” Ahmad Beg Khan was the son of Nir Jahan’s 
brother, Muhammad Sharif. In Awrangzib’s reign, his wazir Asad Khan 
(Asafu‘d-Dawla), his son Muhammad Isma’il Zu‘lfaqar Khan and the 

, son of a son-in-law of Mirz4 Abu‘l-Hasan Asaf Khan were known as 
ShVis. On the other hand, according to the Rawzatu‘l-Qayyimiyya, Nir 
Jahan supported the Mujaddid Alfi Sani Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi while 
her brother, Mirza Abu‘l-Hasan Asaf Khan, was a Shi’i and an enemy 
of the Mujaddid.2? Modern scholars consider her a Shi’i, however, and 
according to Bazmee Ansari, she was an orthodox Shri. 

In fact Nir Jahan belonged to a distinguished Trani family. Her 
grandfather Khwaja Muhammad Sharif Hijri was the prime minister 
of Muhammad Khan Sharafu‘d-Din Ughlai Takli, the Beglar Begi of 
Khurasan. Later on Shah Tahmasp Safawi made Khwaja Muhammad 
Sharif a governor of Yazd. Amin Ahmad R4zi, who in 1002/1593-94 
wrote the famous geographical work the Haft Iglim, was one of Khwaja 
Muhammad Sharif’s brothers. Khwaja Muhammad Sharif Hijri died in 


18 Ma*‘asiru‘l-umarda‘, III, pp. 449-51, 

19 Ibid., III, pp. 441-42. 

20 Yusuf Mirak, Mazhar-i Shahjahént, Hyderabad Sind, 1962, p. 156. 
21 Ma‘dsiru‘l-umara‘, 1, pp. 194-95. 

22 snd’ Asharét Shé’is in India, I, pp. 381-82. 
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‘ 984/1576-77. After his death, his son Ghiyasu‘d-Din, known as Mirza 
Ghiyds Beg, like other Trani adventurers moved to India in search of 
better prospects. By that time he had four sons Muhammad Sharif, Abu'l- 
Hasan, Ibrahim Khan, Shahpir Mirza and a daughter. He left Iran 
with his pregnant wife who also belonged to a distinguished family. 
Muhammad Sharif, Abu‘l-Hasan and a daughter accompanied them. 
On their way they were robbed and left with two mules. When they 
reached Qandahar, Ghiyds Beg’s wife gave birth to Mihru‘n-Nisa* who 
later became Nir Jahan. Subsequently Malik Mas’iid, the head of the 
caravan introduced Ghiyas Beg to Akbar. He did not obtain rapid 
promotions. By 1595 he held a mansab of 300 and was the diwan of 
Kabul. He was later promoted to the position of the diwdn-1 buyiitat and 
given a mansab of 700.8 

Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ grew to be an attractive and talented girl. On the 
authority of late seventeenth century historians it is wrongly believed 
that when Jahangir was only a prince he saw her in afancy bazaar gather- 
ing or in the palace accompanied by her mother and that Akbar, to avoid 
scandal, married her to ’Ali Quli. The fact is that Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ was 
married to ’Ali Quli according to normal Mughal court practices. *Ali 
Quli was a sufarachi or a table attendant to Shah Ismail IT. After the 
Shah’s death, he had also left Iran via Qandahar. At Multén he joined 
the army of ’Abdu‘r-Rahim Khan-i Khanan, who was preparing to march 
against Thatta. He greatly impressed the Khan-i Khanan with his 
intrepidity and valour. After his victory over Thatta, the Khan-i Khanan 

_ brought him to Lahore where he introduced him to high mansabdars and 
to Akbar. In c. 1595 he was married to Mihru‘n-Nisa‘. The legend 
of Prince Salim’s love for Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ while she was a young girl are 

‘baseless. For, Akbar certainly would not have placed ’Ali Quli on Prince 
Salim’s staff had that been the case. Prince Salim was impressed by the 
courage displayed by ’Ali Quli during a tiger hunt and gave him the title 
Sher Afgan (slayer of a tiger). When, however, the Prince rebelled against 
his father, Sher Afgan surreptitiously retired from the Prince’s service. 
Nevertheless, after his accession, Jahangir magnanimously gave him a 
jagir in Bardwan in Bengal. There he was suspected of conspiring with 
the local Afghan rebels against the Emperor. The local governor, Qutbu- 
‘d-Din Khan, Prince Salim’s foster-brother, subsequently visited Bard- 
wan. Sher Afgan went to receive him but his suspicions of the reason for 
the visit were strengthened and he attacked the governor with his sword. 
A Kashmiri retainer struck Sher Afgan on the head with his sword but 
Sher Afgan killed him. The governor’s staff rushed to their master’s 
rescue and cut Sher Afgan to pieces. The governor also died after about 


23. Zakhiratu'l-khawanin, II, pp. 13-14. 
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twelve hours. His death deeply distressed Jahangir.24 No contemporary 
Persian or European sources blame Jahangir or suggest he organised Sher 
Afgan’s assassination. Nevertheless the later seventeenth century his- 
torians, influenced by the legend of an earlier meeting between Nir Jahan 
and Jahangir, referred to a romance between them from her very 
childhood to their marriage. 

After her husband’s death, Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ and her daughter were 
sent to court where her father, ’timadu‘d-Dawla (formerly Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg) now held a very senior post. After his accession to the throne, 
Jahangir had appointed him a joint wazir (finance minister) mainly 
because of his literary, mathematical and organisational abilities. The 
involvement of his son Muhammad Sharif in the conspiracy to release 
Jahangir’s son Khusraw from prison did not merely cost Sharif his life 
in Jumada [ 1016/August-September 1607, but led to [’timadu‘d-Dawla’s 
removal from office.2> He was, however, soon restored to favour as joint 
wazir. It was on the New Year’s Day of the sixth year of his reign (1611- 
1612) that Jahangir saw Mihru‘n-Nisa‘ in the vernal fancy bazaar and fell 
in love with her. He arranged for her to be appointed as a lady-in- 
waiting to one of Akbar’s favourite wives, Sultan Salima Begum. At the 
end of May 1611 he married her.** [’timadu‘d-Dawla, who was already 
joint wazir, would have been promoted to the position of wazir in any 
case, but his daughter’s marriage increased his influence and accelerated 
the promotions of his son Asaf Khan. 

Both [’timadu‘d-Dawla and Asaf Khan had specialised in mathematics 
and accountancy (siya@q) but they also possessed great literary talents. 
Asaf Khan was expert in the rational sciences too while Shaykh Farid 
Bhakkari specifically mentions that I’timadu‘d-Dawla was devoted to 
Sulh-t kul (peace with all). He received his grounding in this belief during 
Akbar’s reign and perhaps was outwardly a Sunni. Farid Bhakkari found 
P’timadu‘d-Dawla the embodiment of the humanity of Prophet Muham- 
mad and munificence of Murtaza ’Ali. His wife was an equally talented 
lady. Nar Jahan’s education and training took place in India. Possibly | 
she was outwardly brought up as a Sunni but was taught to venerate 
Ali and the Prophet’s Ahl-i Bayt. As she grew up, her poetical gifts made 
her interested in s#ft poetry and sulh-t kul also. Nir Jahan’s first husband 
"Ali Quli, as a protege of Shah Isma’il II, was most probably a Sunni. 
In short, from her early education to her marriage to Jahangir, Nar Jahan 
like her father, was devoted to sulh-i kul but was secretly a Shi’i. 


24 Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, pp. 54-55; Lakhiratu‘l-khawanin, U, pp. 246-50, 47; Ma‘asiru‘l 
umara‘, II, pp. 622-25. 

25 Tuzuk-i Fanangiri, pp. 58-59 

26 Zakhiratu‘l-khawanin, Il, pp. 14-18. 
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Nar Jahan’s siblings, particularly Mirza Abu‘l-Hasan Yaminu‘d-Dawla 
Asaf Khan, and their descendants were important architects of the glory 
of the Mughal empire. They filled most of the positions of wakil, wazir, 
bakhshi and provincial governors. After her marriage to Jahangir, Nur 
Jahan’s political control increased rapidly. From 1622 when Prince 
Khurram (later Shahjahan) rebelled against his father, Nir Jahan domina- 
ted both the civil and military administration.”” Unfortunately for her she 
had no child by Jahangir, and Shahryar, the husband of her daughter 
Ladili Begum by Sher Afgan, was a worthless creature. Her attempts to 
make Shahryar the Emperor were a failure. After Shahjah&n’s accession 
to the throne in Jumada II 1036/February 1627, she retired on a pension 
from him. She had once made him the most powerful man in the empire 
but, when their interests diverged, had been unable to destroy him. On 
99 Shawwal 1055/18 December 1645, she died. She was buried in the 
tomb she had erected for herself near the one she had built for Jahangir 

-in Lahore. Neither can be compared with the tomb she built for her 
father in Agra at the height of her power. 

- Her brother, Asaf Khan, whose daughter Arjumand Bani Begum was 
married to Shahjahan, managed to retain his important position at Jahan- 
gir’s court during his son-in-law’s rebellion and was even made the wakil. 
Shahjahan promoted him to a mansab of 9000 zat and sawdr, du-aspa-sth aspa. 
His daughter Arjumand Bani Begum, to whom Shahjahan gave the title 
Mumtaz Mahal, died on 17 Zu‘lqa’da 1040/17 June 1631. The Taj Mahal 
in Agra is the everlasting memorial of their love. Asaf Khan remained 
wakil until his death on 17 Sha’ban 1051/21 November 1641.8 

Nir Jahdn’s elder sister was married to Sadiq Khan, the son of Aqa 
Tahir Wasli and a grandson of Muhammad Sharif Hijri. In 1614-15 he 
was appointed bakhshi by Jahangir and later was made governor of the 
Panjab and mir bakhshi. Although he had been hostile to Shahjahan, Asaf 
Khan’s influence saved him from harm. In 1043/1633 he died.® His 
gifted son Ja’far Khan was given rapid promotions. In the twentieth year 
of his reign Shahjahan made him mir bakhshi. He was given the title 
*Umdatu‘l-Mulk. Ja’far Khan was also favoured by Awrangzib who 
appointed him wazir in 1074/1663-64. Seven years later he died. Ja’far 
Khan’s elder sister was married to an [rani adventurer, Zu‘Ifaqar Khan 
Qaramanli. He held senior positions under Jahangir and Shahjahan.** 
His son Muhammad Ibrahim, entitled Amiru‘]l-Umara‘ Asad Khan, was 
a favourite of both Shahjahan and Awrangzib who regularly promoted 


27 Tuzuk-i Fahangiri, pp. 341-42. 

28 Zakhiratu‘l-khawanin, II, pp. 32-46. 
29. Ma‘asiru‘l-Umara‘, 11, pp. 719-31. 
30 Ibid., I, pp. 531-35. 

31 Ibid., IL, pp. 85-89. 
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him. In 1097/1686, he was made wazir. His son Zu‘lfaqar Khan was 
equally competent and also a favourite of Awrangzib. Qaramanli, Asad 
Khan and Zu‘lfaqar Khan were known Shiis 

When Mahabat Khan held Jahangir prisoner, Zafar Khan Khwaja 
Ahsanu‘llah, the son of Khwaja Abu‘l Hasan of Turbat, ardently supported 
Nur Jahan. He was married to Buzurg Khanam the daughter of Malika 
Banu, the elder sister of Mumtaz Mahal and wife of Mirza Sayf Khan 
Jahangiri (d. 1049/1639-40). In 1624-25 Zafar Khan’s father Khwaja 
Abu‘l-Hasan was appointed to succeed Mahabat Khan as Governor of 
Kabul. Ahsanu‘llah was made his deputy and given the title Zafar Khan. 
By the end of Jahangir’s reign he had attained the rank of 2,500/1200. 
After his father’s death, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir in the | 
sixth year of Shahjahan’s reign. Four years later he conquered Tibet. In 
the eleventh year of his reign Shahjahan commissioned him to suppress 
the Hazara’s rebellion but three years later he was again transferred to 
Kashmir. He laid out the Zafarabad garden which was greatly admired 
by the Emperor. In the twenty-sixth year of Shahjahin’s reign he was 
appointed Governor of Thatta. Twice he was placed on the list of retired 
mansabdars but each time he was reinstated. At the beginning of Awrang- 
zib’s reign he was pensioned off. He died at Lahore in 1073/1662-63. 

Zafar Khan’s father was known as a Sunni but both he and Zafar Khan 
were Shi’is. He gave donations to the Iranians and was very generous 
to poets.*? Although during his tenure of governorship at Kashmir Sunni- 
Shri riots frequently broke out on petty personal disputes, Zafar Khan’s 
tact and munificence made Kashmir prosperous.%8 

The girls in Nir Jahan’s family were invariably married to talented 
Irani immigrants. Some of them, like Zafar Khan, were Shi’is. For 
example Hamida Bani Begum, the daughter of Malika Bant (d. 1050/ 
1640-41) and the granddaughter of Yaminu‘d-Dawla Asaf Khan, was 
married to Khalilu‘llah Khan Yazdi bin Mir Miran Yazdi. Hamida Bani 
and Khalilu‘llah’s son was Rihu‘llah Khan. In the second year of Awrang- 
zib’s reign he was married to the daughter of Amiru‘l-Umara‘ Abi Talib 
Shayasta Khan, the brother of Mumtaz Mahal. In the sixth year of his 
reign Awrangzib appointed Rihu‘llah Khan mir bakhshi of the ahadis. 
Except for a short period in the sixteenth year of the Emperor’s reign, 
when he was deprived of his mansab, Rihu‘llah Khan continued to gain 
promotions. Ruhu‘llah Khan’s mother died in the twenty-sixth year of 
Awrangzib’s reign and.the Emperor sent his favourite daughter Zibu‘n- 
Nisa‘ and Prince Muhammad Kam Bakhsh to offer condolences. When 
the Emperor visited Hyderabad, he raised Rihu‘llah to the rank of 5000/ 


32 Ibid., Il, pp. 756-60. 
33 Tarikh-i A’zami, pp. 137-40. 
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4.000 and commissioned him to establish imperial control over the disaffec- 
ted areas of the conquered regions of Bijapur. Later, he was ordered to 
besiege Golkonda. He captured it by bribing the guards and made Sultan 
Abu‘l-Hasan his prisoner. For some years he served as Governor of Gol- 
konda and was subsequently ordered to seize Raichur. At the beginning 
of the thirty-sixth year of Awrangzib’s reign, his daughter ’A‘isha Begum 
was married to Prince Muhammad ’Azim, the second son of Prince Shah 
"Alam Bahadur. Rihu‘llah died in 1103/1692.84 Before his death, he made 
a will in the presence of Qazi ’Abdu‘llah. The Ahkam-i ’Alamgiri says, 
“One clause of his will was this: ‘I am a Sunni, and have withdrawn 
from the practice of my Shi’a ancestors. Please wed my two daughters 
to Sunnis”. The q&zi reported the matter to the Emperor, who wrote 
“ Taqiyya (prudent concealment of one’s religious beliefs) is practised in 
one’s lifetime; but it is a novelty to play the hypocrite on the death bed! 
Probably (he has acted thus) out of regard for his sons and surviving 
relatives. This hypocritical step will benefit him only if his sons also assent 
to it. At all events you ought to act according to his last will. Give his 
elder daughter to Prince Muhammad ’Azim and the younger to Siddat 
Khan.” Next day Siadat Khan submitted “This hereditary servant is 
unwilling (to marry Rihu‘llah Khan’s daughter). How do we know that 
she too holds the creed of the Sunnis? In case she perseveres in her own 
faith, what can I do?’’%5, The Prince raised no objections. 

The same Ahkam-i ’Alamgiri goes on to say, ‘When the Emperor went 
to visit Rihu‘llah Khan in his (last) illness, he was not in his senses. On 
regaining consciousness he made a salémand recited the following couplet: 


“With what pride will this supplicant leave the world, 
As you have come to his head at the time of his death.’’ 


The Emperor burst into tears and said, “In no condition whatever should 
one despair of God’s grace. Recovery and hope are not remote from His 
mercy (i.e. beyond His power). But as death is inevitable to every man, 
tell me your heart’s wish, and I shall certainly grant it.” Rihu‘llah Khan 

_ stretched out his hand, rubbed it on His Majesty’s feet, and said, ‘“Through 
the blessing of these feet all my wishes in my lifetime were gratified. I now 
pray for this only that your Majesty may not mind the incompetence of 
my sons, but keep them under the shadow of your training, appoint those 
that are fit for any office to that post, and, in the case of those that are 
incompetent, remember the services of their forefathers.” | 

The Emperor replied, “‘I agree with all my heart and life.’”? Then the 


34 Ma‘asiru‘l-Umara‘, II, pp. 309-15. 
35 J. N. Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangzib, Calcutta, 1963, 4th edition, p. 122. 
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Khan submitted, ““Concerning the marriage of my two daughters, I have 
already sent a petition to your Majesty through the nazir, stating that I 
have been spiritually guided to the Sunni creed, and given up the practices 
of my (Shi’a) ancestors, and requesting that both of them may be married 
to well-born members of the Sunni sect. I now orally pray that your Maj- 
esty may order Qazi Muhammad Akram to come and carry out the washing 
and shrouding of my corpse.’? The Emperor bowed his head down, smiled, 
and said, “Verily, love for his children has rendered this man helpless. 
There is no falling off in your wisdom and power of contrivance. Most 
probably you have made this plan in the hope that out of respect for the 
pure soul of a Sunni I shall look graciously at and show kindness to your 
children. But this plan will succeed only if every one of them too says the 
same thing (i.e., accepts the Sunni creed). There is no probability at all 
that they would lay this shame (i.e., apostasy) on themselves. However, 
I ought to carry out your last will publicly according to the Canon Law.” 
Saying this he repeated the prayer from the Qur‘an ( fatiha) and came 
away. 

After the Khin’s death, the Q4zi came according to the will of the dec- 
eased. One Aqa Beg, a confidential servant of Rtihu‘llah Khan, showed 
the Qazi a letter written by the Khan and sealed with his own seal, which 
stated, “If at the time of washing and shrouding my body, the Qazi comes 
according to the will of the humble person and the order of the Emperor, 

Aga Beg should be appointed the Qazi’s deputy for doing this work. This 
| poor man does not venture to give trouble to His Holiness the Qazi (for 

this work). The mere fact of the Qazi coming to my house will be the cause _ 
- of the salvation of this sinner.” 

This Aga Beg had outwardly assumed the titles of Aq& and Beg but he 
was (really) one of the expert Shi’a theologians. The QAzi had discovered | 
his scholarship from his having often in assemblies entered into discussions 
fearlessly and promptly when face to face with learned men. The Qazi, 
on reading the letter, became aware of the real fact of the matter, vzz., the 
invitation of the Qazi and the delegation of the work (of washing) to Aqa 
Beg was a mere form of pleasantry (shakl-i-khush-taba‘t). So, being displeased 
he told Muhammad Ghaws, the news-writer of the Q42zi’s court, to put it 
at once in a letter and send the letter to the Emperor quickly by means of 
a slave, so that an answer might be brought. 

When the sheet of the news-letter was presented to the Emperor, he 
wrote, ‘At the time of his death he has cast disgrace on the whole of his 
past life, and spread a covering over the face of his work. It is not necessary 
for the Qazi to stay there. The late Khan during his lifetime had made 
deception his characteristic. And at his death too, he pursued this 
detestable habit to the end! What concern have I with anybody’s 
faith? Let Jesus follow his own religion and Moses his own. ‘The proposal 
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for the marriage of his daughters to Sunnis was also a kind of strategem 
(employed in the hope) that the poor simplewitted young nobles who 
should be involved in this misfortune (i.e. would marry these Shi’a girls) 
would necessarily, out of love for their wives, withdraw from the long- 
standing faith of their ancestors and become new converts to Shi’aism. 
God protect us from the wickedness of our passtons and the sinfulness of our actions.’’>6 
Shi’?i influence under the Mughals was not confined to those Iranis 
linked with Nir Jahan’s family but was far reaching. In Jahangir’s reign 
Zamana Beg Mahabat Khan Khan-i Khanan had, by a coup de main, 
_ seized Jahangir while he was crossing the river Jhelum. He kept him and 
Nur Jahan under his control for about six months. He was a most formi- 
dable general. Until his death in 1044/1634, in Shahjahan’s reign, he 
fought with remarkable bravery. His ancestors had descended from 
Imam Riza‘. His father Ghayyur Beg had moved from Shiraz to Kabul 
and was known as Kabuli (of Kabul). In his youth Mahabat Khan did not 
adhere to any religion but towards the end of his life he embraced the Isna 
’Ashari faith. He had twelve costly jewels engraved with the names of the 
twelve Imams and wore them round his neck. He also placed on his head 
a costly woollen scarf embroidered with their names. If some defaulter 
swore by their names, no action was taken to recover the debt, even though 
it amounted to 100,000 rupees. According to Farid Bhakkari, he was not 
strict about fasting or saying his prayers. Possibly he did not attend 
the Sunni congregational prayers. He had made a will that no tomb 
should be built over his grave. He believed that as he himself had demolis- 
hed the tombs of earlier rulers of Delhi and converted them into houses, 
his own tomb might similarly be treated. He was buried in Delhi below 
the foot print of Imam ’Ali and a simple platform was built over his grave.” 
His son Mahabat Khan Mirza Lahrasp was also an enterprising general 
and served with merit under both Shahjahan and Awrangzib. Like his 
father he had also acquired inimitable experience in fighting both in the 
Deccan and Afghan regions. Possibly also, like his father, he was a 
Shi’7i. He did not approve of Awrangzib’s orthodox Sunni policy and let 
no opportunity slip to humiliate the Emperor’s favourite Qaziu‘l-Quzat 
*Abdu‘l-Wahhab who was notorious for the huge fortune he had amassed. 
Other noblemen were also disillusioned with Qazi ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab but 
all were helpless because of the Emperor’s high regard for him. Mahabat 
Khan Lahrasp, however, did not care. At one time, when he was 
commissioned to proceed to the Deccan campaign, he halted for some 
days in the vicinity of the capital to obtain a salary advance (musd’ada) 
for the troops. He discovered that three or four lacs of rupees worth of 


36 Ibid., pp. 123-25. 
37 RLakhiratu‘l-khawGnin, pp. 171-73. 
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Kashmir and Agra goods, which had been surreptitiously purchased by the 
Qazi, were being sent along with the goods of merchants to Ahmadabad. 
He therefore seized these goods and distributed them among his soldiers 
for their maintenance. When the Emperor called for an explanation, 
he replied that only out of necessity had he borrowed the merchants’ 
goods and that he would return them with interest. ‘The Q4zi realised that 
he could do nothing as he could not claim that some of the goods belonged 
to him. He, therefore, decided to forget about the money.®8 | 

When Shivaji’s aggression exceeded acceptable bounds, the Emperor 

- decided to send Mahabat Khan Lahrdasp to chastise him. He described 
some of Shivaji’s tyrannical acts and turning to Mahabat Khan said, “‘It 
is necessary for the protection of Islam that this bandit be extirpated.”’ 
Mahabat Khan at once replied ironically, “‘It is not necessary to appoint 
an army, a fatwa from the Qazi will be sufficient.”? The Emperor was very 
annoyed and ordered Ja’far Khan to tell Mahabat Khan that it was not 
proper to jest in the Imperial Presence.®® Mahabat Khan Lahrasp died 
in Shawwal 1085/January 1675. 

In Jahangir’s reign, the Shi’is gained moral support from the sympathy 
of Pir Khan, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi Shahikhayl, entitled Khan-i Jahan 
Lodi. In 1607 Jahangir gave him the rare distinction of calling him a son. 
In the account of the second year of his reign (1607-8), Jahangir writes: 


‘““After my succession I summoned Pir Khan to court. As I discovered 
in him a good disposition and natural abilities, I raised the pedestal of 
regard for him to the point that has been described. Today there is not 
in my government any person of greater influence than he, so much so 
that on his representation I pass over faults which are not pardoned at 
the intercession of any of the other servants of the court. In short, he is 
a young man of good disposition, brave, and worthy of favour, and what 
I have done for him has been done rightly, and he will be exalted by 
further favours.’’4¢ | 


In the nineteenth year of his reign Jahangir appointed him the governor 
of Gujarat; two years later the governorship of the entire Mughal territory 
of the Deccan was assigned to him. After Shahjahan’s accession to the 
throne, however, the intrigues of the other nobles against him mounted. 
On 26 Safar 1039/15 October 1629, he fled from Agra in order “‘to save 
his honour with no ideas of rebellion in his heart’’ as he himself said. The 
imperial army pursued him but he managed to reach Ahmadnagar. There 


38 Ma‘dsiru‘l-Umara‘, I, pp. 237-39. 
39 Muniakhabu‘l-lubab, II, pp. 216-17, 
40 Tuzuk-t Jahangirt, Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 89. 
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he was warmly welcomed by Nizimu‘l-Mulk. After Shahjahan’s arrival 
in Burhanpur, however Nizamu‘l-Mulk, concerned about his own future, 
changed his attitude. Khan-i Jahan left Anmadnagar and entered Bundela 
territory. Relentlessly pursued by the Mughal army he fell fighting in 
Rajab 1040/February 1631. 3 : 

Khan-i Jahan’s ancestors, like other Afghans, were Sunnis but his father 
Dawlat Khan was known to have embraced the Isna ’Ashari Shi’i faith. 
He often remarked that courage could not be gained without slavery to 
"Ali. Khan-i Jahan himself was a Sunni but his friends were mostly the 
Irdnis.41 He wrote a letter to Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi Mujaddid Alf-i 
Sani (971/1564-1034/1624) regarding religious questions. The Mujaddid 
took the opportunity to explain to him the fundamentals of the Sunni 
faith and to condemn the philosophers, Mu’tazila and the Shi’is. 
The Mujaddid’s letter reiterates that Abii Bakr and ’Umar were superior 
to the rest of the members of the umma. It also mentions that ’Ali himself 
accused those who considered him superior to Abii Bakr of being liars. 
He goes on to say that Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani (d. 561/1 166) in his 
al-Ghunya fi- Talibt Tariq al-Haqq wrote that the Prophet was told by angels 
that after his death Abii Bakr was destined to succeed him. The same work 
claimed that *A‘isha the Prophet’s wife and Abi Bakr’s daughter, was 
superior to the Prophet’s daughter Fatima. The Mujaddid, however, 

himself believed that in knowledge and ijtihad, ’A‘isha was superior to 

Fatima but that Fatima surpassed ’A‘isha in asceticism and piety. The 
Muslims should not take sides in the wars between Prophet Muhammad’s 
companions. Consequently the battle of Jamal (between ’A ‘isha and Ali) 
and that of Siffin (between Mu’awiya and ’Ali) should be ascribed to 
pious motives and no bigotry should be shown in interpreting it.*2 

The Mujaddid’s reply mirrors the doubts in Khan-i Jahan’s mind which 
he probably expressed in his letter but it has not survived. It also answers 
the burning questions of the day. For example even in Shahjahan’s court 
the question of A ‘isha’s superiority over Fatima was being debated. Once 

_ someone asserted thisin Mir Muhammad Amin Mir Jumla Shahrastani’s 

hearing. He had moved from Shah ’Abbas’ court and entered Jahangir’s 
service in 1027/1618. The Mir lost his temper and sternly urged the speaker 
to refrain from making such statements. Shahjahan remarked that the 
people of Isfahan were generally rude, hence Mir Muhammad’s behaviour 
was not objectionable.44 | 

During Shahjahan’s reign, although all the Shi’is were not as outspoken 
as Mir Jumla, some of them did not fail to assert their Shi’i beliefs. For 


41 Zakhiratu‘l-khawdnin, Il, pp. 114-15. 
42 Maktibat-i Imam-i Rabbani, II, Letter no, 67. 
43 akhiratu‘l-khawanin, Il, pp. 219-20. 7 
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example, when the ambassador from the Sharif of Mecca arrived at 
court, Shahjahan appointed Mulla Haydar ’Ali Shustari to act as host. 
One day the envoy’s party remarked that they had not seen any verses 
indicating ’A‘isha’s superiority over Fatima. Mulla Haydar ’Ali said he 
had seen one and quoted the following verse: 


“Unto each Allah hath promised good, but He hath bestowed on those 
who strive for a great reward above the sedentary.’’“4 


Commenting on the verse he remarked that ’A‘isha fought a jihad 
(war) but Fatima never left her house. The ambassador did not, however, 
press the question further. He understood that the Mulla intended to 
criticise ’A‘isha.* 

In Shahjahan’s reign, the most important addition to the Shi’7i group 
in India was Amiru‘l-Umara‘ ’Ali Mardin Khan. His father, Ganj ’Ali 
Khan Zig of a Kurdish tribe, was Shah Abbas’ favourite. He worked as 
Governor of Kirman for nearly thirty years. After the conquest of Qandahar 
in 1622, Shah ’Abbas transferred him there as governor. Three years 
later he died and Shah ’Abbds appointed his son, Ali Mardan Khan, his 
successor in Qandahar. After Shah ’Abbas’ death, however, "Ali Mardan 
Khan’s future seemed bleak as the conspiracies against him escalated in 
the court of Shah ’Abbas’ successor, Shah Safi (1038-1052/1629-1642). 
When ’Ali Mardan Khan strengthened the walls and bastions of the Qan- 
dahar fort and built another one on a nearby hill in forty days, his enemies 
accused him of rebellious designs. The Shah despatched a formidable 


‘army against him. In 1047/1637-38, ’Ali Mardan, however, surrendered 


Qandahar to Shahjahan’s generals, and joined the Emperor’s court at 
Lahore. He was given a mansab of 6000/6000 and [’timadu‘d-Dawla’s 
mansion for his residence. Ten of his leading servants received suitable 
positions. ’Ali Mardan was made governor of Kashmir. In 1049/1639-40, 
he was given the Panjab as well, so that he might lead a comfortable life 
both in summer and winter.** He also led the Balkh and Badakhshan 
campaigns. In 1061/ 1650-51 he was again appointed the governor of Kash- 
mir where he remained for about six years. 

*Ali Mardan constructed many canals, gardens and palaces. Immedia- 
tely after taking over as governor of the Panjab in 1049/1639-40, he had 
a canal dug from the debouchement of the Ravi to Lahore. It was known 
as the Shahi canal. In 1050/1640-41, a garden was laid out on high ground 


44 Qur‘an, IV, 95. 

45 Bayaz-i Ibrahimi, Nasiriyya Library Lucknow Ms,, Volume dealing with matd’in 
(indictments) of *A‘isha. The volumes are not numbered. 

46 Badshah-ndma, Il, pp. 31, 43, 45. 
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after a similar garden in Srinagar Jaid in Jahangir’s reign. It was known 
as Shalamar garden and took two years to complete. The Shahi canal was 
also further improved. 

During his second term as governor of Kashmir he erected several 
mansions, a palatial building for his own residence and had innumerable 
water channels and fountains made. Since he spent his winters in the Panjab 
he improved the road from Srinagar to Lahore. In the village Til of Phag 
pargana he constructed a big garden with four stone walls. A large channel 
brought water from the back of the mountains to irrigate the garden. He 
gave the income from the fruit of the gardens for expenditure on Imam 
Riza*’s tomb in Mashhad. In the middle of the Pir Panjal, he constructed 
a caravanserai in the name of the twelve Imams. At the exit of the 
Baramula pass he founded two villages named Aliabad. ’Ali Mardan 
Khan died in 1067/1656-57.47 

His military and administrative legacy was consolidated by his daughter 
known as Sahibji. She was the wife of Rihu‘llah Khan’s elder brother, 
Mir Miran Amir Khan Yazdi. Amir Khan started his military cum adm- 

_Inistrative career in the 29th year of Shahjahan’s reign. He served as 
governor of Jammu, fought valiantly against the Yisufzais and was made 
governor of Allahabad. Subsequently for about two years he was deprived 
of his mansab but, in 1088/1677, he was made governor of Kabul. By a 
combination of military strength, tact and conciliation he ruled the region 
and kept the unruly Afghan tribes completely subdued, until his death 
on 27 Shawwal 1109/8 May 1698. His wife Sahibji took an active part 
in the political and military administration. In fact, it was generally beli- 
eved that she ruled the country. Shahnawaz Khan says that one night 
news came to Awrangzib of the death of Amir Khan. Immediately he sent 
for Irshad Khan, who for a while was diwan of Kabul, and at this time was 
diwan of the khdlsa, and said to him that a heavy misfortune had occurred, 
viz., the death of Amir Khan. A country which was prepared for any 
amount of tumult and disaffection was left unguarded, and it was to be 
feared that there would be a rebellion before another governor could arrive. 
Irshad Khan insisted upon it that Amir Khan was alive; who said he was 
dead? The King put the official report into his hands, and he replied, 
“Tadmit it, but the administration of that country is bound up with Sahibji. 
As long as she is alive, there is no probability of a disturbance.’’ Awrangzib 
immediately wrote to that able administratrix, and told her to conduct 
affairs until the arrival of prince Shah ’Alam, the successor designate of 
Amir Khan. 


As the movements of governors in that turbulent country were not devoid 


47 Xakhiratu‘l-khawanin, III, pp. 27-29; Ma‘dasiru‘l-Umara‘, Il, pp. 795-807; Tarikh-i 
A’zami, pp. 140-42. 
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of danger, it seemed impossible that the camp of a deceased governor could 
depart in safety. Sahibji so concealed the death of Amir Khan that there 
was absolutely no rumour of it. She got a person who resembled Amir 
Khan to sit in an dyinadér palanquin and so made the journey, stage by — 
stage. Every day the soldiers saluted him and took leave. When the cortege 
emerged from the hill-country, she performed the mourning rites. 

Shah ’Alam took a long time to arrive at Kabul. Until then Sahibji 
made arrangements for the administration of the country. As most of the 
chiefs had come to mourn for Amir Khan she kept them honourably near 
her, and sent messages to the Afghans to the effect that they should act 
according to their customs and abstain from tumult and highway robbery, 
and not exceed their position. ‘‘Otherwise the ball and the field were ready 
(metaphor from polo). If I win, my name will remain till the judgement- 
day. They felt the justice of this, and renewed their oaths and promises, 
and did not in any way prove disobedient.’ Shahnaw4az goes on to say, 
‘Amir Khan had no children by Sahibji, and as she fully ruled over him, 
he in great secrecy kept mistresses and had many children by them. At 
last this came to Sahibji’s knowledge, and she behaved kindly to them and 
brought them up. Two years after Amir Khan’s death and after she had 
administered the affairs of Kabul she came to Burhanpur. As permission 
had been given to her to go to Mecca she sent off Amir Khan’s sons to court 
and hastened tothe port of Surat. Afterwards, when Amir Khan’s property 
had been examined, an order was sent that Sahibji herself should come to 
court, but her ship had sailed before the order reached her. As she spent 
large sums of money at Mecca, the Sherif and others treated her with 
honour.’ | 

Sahibji’s brother Ibrahim Khan the eldest son of ’Ali Mardin Khan 
was no match to her in administrative competence. Like his father he was 
not interested in engineering. He preferred religious polemics. After 
°Ali Mardan’s death he was granted the rank of 4000/3000. In the battle 
of Samugarh he was in the right wing of Dara-Shukoh’s army. After the 
Prince’s defeat he joined Murad Bakhsh. He warned Murad against 
trusting Awrangzib but the Prince fell into his brother’s net and was 
imprisoned. Ibrahim had no alternative but to submit to Awrangzib. 
For about a year he lived on a pension but, in the second year of his reign, 
Awrangzib raised him to the rank of 5000/5000 and appointed him gover- 
nor of Kashmir. After the death of Khalilu‘llah Khan, Amir Khan’s 
father, in Rajab 1072/February 1662, he was made governor of the Panjab. 
According to A’zami, during his tenure as governor of Kashmir, the 
Sunnis and Shi’is fought each other desperately for the possession of a 


48 Ma‘dsiru‘l-umara*, I, pp. 284-87, English translation by H. Beveridge and Baini 
Prasad, Patna, 1979, reprinted, I, pp. 250-53. 
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mosque. The Sunnis were victorious. Six years later Ibrahim Khan was Pos 
transferred as governor of Bihar. In 1667 he resigned and went into mad 
retirement but two years later was again appointed governor of Kashmir. Sadr 
He had not served there for more than a year when he was made governor ‘Mut 
of Bengal. In 1699 he was appointed governor of Allahabad and then of y im 
Lahore. In 1701 he was again made governor of Kashmir. Before Awra- e, he 
ngzib’s death he was transferred yet again, this time as governor of Gujarat. ere 
When Bahadur Shah became emperor, Ibrahim Khan thought his career io hi 
was finished as he had ousted the new ruler’s son as governor. The wazir er le: 
Mun’im Khan came to his rescue and he was appointed governor of Kabul 5 of 1 
out of respect for his father and the title ’Ali Mardan Khan was conferred 
on him. He was unable to control the turbulent region and retired to malik 
Sodhra on the west bank of the Chanab near Lahore, which he had named Jur, 
[brahimabad Sodhra. He died in 1122/1710.” | igs 
It was between 1701 and 1706, when he was governor of Kashmir, that iistie 
he appointed a board of Shi’i ’ulama‘ to compile the Baydéz-i Ibrahimi, com- yu? nitdal 
prising Shi’i-Sunni polemical literature. A most active member of the ly b 
board was Mull4 ’Abdu‘l-Hamid Samini. Ibrahim Khan himself super- aan 
vised the compilation and rare manuscripts on the subject were collected 5 SI 
from different sources. The acquisition of some important works, the eitat 
names of their suppliers and the dates of purchase are noted inthe Baydz-i At) 
Ibrahimi at different places. These notes indicate that the books were seals 
carefully preserved in Ibrahim’s library. The Baydz devotes separate heen 
volumes to the mata‘in (indictment) of Abi Bakr,’Umar, ‘Usman, ’A ‘isha 7 abe, 
and Mu’awiya. Other volumes deal with inconsistencies in Sunni figh in iae 
and ahddis. | barca 
The compilers quote extracts mainly from Sunni works in both Arabic | 
and Persian in order to accuse the Prophet’s first three successors, ’A ‘isha | aware 
and Mu’awiya. Special efforts were made to collect excerpts from the poss 
works of Sunni ’ulama‘ and sifis. The writings of Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Haqq ilosoy 
Muhaddis Dihlawi were very heavily drawn upon. Qazi Niru‘llah Shus- Sadrt 
tari’s works were also of great help to the authors. — eacail 
The Bayaz-i Ibrahimi seeks to show that Timitr was deeply devoted to him. 
the Prophet’s family and considered ’Ali superior to the first three caliphs. | yple | 
It contended that he held the Sayyids in great respect and was favourably arse 3 
inclined towards Shi?ism. A letter from Timiir is quoted which lists the ho, 
mujaddids (those who renew) at the end of each century of Islam. It says sonsic 
that the Umayyad Caliph ’Umar bin ’Abd al-’Aziz (99-101/717-720) lespil 
was the mujaddid (renewer of faith) in political matters but the mujaddid ‘ch. 
of the faith was the fifth Imam Muhammad Baqir (57-114/676-732). It ns W 


continues that the mujaddid of the second century in politics was al-Ma‘miin 


49 Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘, 1, pp. 295-301; Tartkh-i A’zami, pp. 163-64. | _ 40-42. 
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family after Imam Husayn’s martyrdom till their presentation to the 
court of (the Caliph) Yazid. 

The manuscript copy in the Panjab University Library was 
transcribed by Sadru‘d-Din for his library in early Jumada I 1125/ © 
May 1713. ) 

7. Ihyau‘l-qulab is a detailed biography of the Prophet Muhammad 
based on authentic sources. The concluding chapter deals with the 
Imama. The manuscript copy in the Lucknow University Library 
belonged to the author’s library. 

8. Risala-t munadzirat contains an account of seven different assemblies 
of Shi’i-Sunni polemical discussions held at the mansion of Amiru‘l- 
Umara‘ Samsamu‘d-Dawla Khan-i Dawran. These conferences were 
attended by Sadru‘d-Din also and he played an active role in the discus- 
sions. The manuscript copy in the Riza Library, Rampur originally 
belonged to Sadru‘d-Din’s own library. 

9. Anisu’l-wuzara’ is an abridgment of the Akhlaq-t Nastri by Nasiru‘d-Din 
Tiasi. A manuscript copy of the work is available in the Mawlana 
Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University.® 

10. Irshadu‘l-wuzara’ comprises short notes on some celebrated viziers. 
It is divided into twelve sections. The first deals with Pythagoras, 
Jamasp, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. The second section contains 
an account of the viziers of the Umayyad caliphs. The third section 
discusses the viziers of the Abbasid caliphs. The fourth to the tenth 
sections deal with the viziers of the Iranian ruling dynasties. The 
eleventh section concentrates on the viziers of Timir and the twelfth 
gives an‘account of the viziers of the Timirids in India. Sadru‘d-Din’s 
evaluation of their competence and achievements is well-informed 
but he considered a noble ancestry as indispensable for a vizier. 
He found that a large number of viziers of the Indian Timiirids lacked 
that quality. Sadru‘d-Din believed that, as Akbar’s vizier, Shaykh 
Abu‘l-Fazl acted competently despite not belonging to a noble family. 
He comments that although [’timadu‘d-Dawla did not occupy any 
senior posts in Iran, his talented son Asaf Khan became vizier under 
Jahangir and wakil under Shahjahan. Sadru‘d-Din was full of praise 
for Sa’du‘llah Khan whose only defect was his Panjabi origin. He tells 
us that early in Awrangzib’s reign Mir Jumla achieved marvellous 
successes while in Iran he had been a very mediocre person. Asaf 
Khan’s son-in-law, Ja’far Khan, who was a most efficient vizier 
during the early years of Awrangzib’s reign, also had not held any high 
positions in Iran. Asad Khan, the successor to Ja’far Khan, was, 
according to Sadru‘d-Din, endowed with ability and a noble ancestry 


58 Ibid., pp. 81-89. 
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in Iran. Shah ’Alam’s vizier, the Khan-i Khanan Mun’im Khan, 
was both good-natured and competent but did not belong to a noble 
family. Sadru‘d-Din admits that although Zu‘lfaqar Khan was 
descended from a noble family and was a competent general, he 
had not performed well as vizier. Sadru‘d-Din continues that of the 
two Sayyid brothers, Husayn ’Ali Khan was more competent than 
his brother ’Abdu‘llah Khan, who was given the title Qutbu‘l-Mulk 
and made vizier because he was the elder. According to Sadru‘d-Din, 
Qutbu‘l-Mulk’s incompetence, dissipation, corruption and meanness 
were responsible for their fall. He credits Muhammad Amin Khan 
with courage and bravery but considers him devoid of the qualities 
necessary for a vizier. ’Inayatu‘llah Khan Kashmiri, Sadru‘d-Din 
states, was competent in office work and known for his integrity but 
his partiality to his own kinsmen and his intrinsic meanness prevented 
him from obtaining a firm hold over the work. The book ends with a 
description of Nizimu‘l-Mulk, who had been vizier for the last four 
months. According to Sadru‘d-Din, Nizimu‘l-Mulk was talented, 
dignified and prudent but the mutual jealousy between the dignitaries 
and noblemen would prove the greatest obstacle to his success. It was 
impossible for Sadru‘d-Din to foresee the outcome when he completed 
this work.59 

11. Tahriru‘s-Sudir. A short treatise on elementary mathematics based 
on Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili’s works. The manuscript belonging 
to the author is available in the Panjab University Library. 

12. Najmu‘s-Sadr deals with astronomical tables. The copy in the Panjab 
University Library belonged to the author. 

13. Aidayatu‘s-Sadr. A short treatise on qiydfa (geomancy). 

14. Risdla-t malikhiiliya. This contains an account of melancholy, it 
causes, symptoms and treatment. The manuscript copy in the Panjab 
University Library belonged to Sadru‘d-Din’s library. : 

15. Zinatu‘l-basdtin deals with agriculture and horticulture. It draws 
upon about a dozen works. The manuscript copy in the Panjab Uni- 
versity belonged to Sadru‘d-Din’s son. 

16. Tuhfatu‘s-Sadr. A work dealing extensively with horses, their diseases 
and treatment. T’he last three chapters discuss asses, mules, camels 
and elephants. The work provides many casual glimpses of the author 
and his father. In 1911 it was published by the Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta with notes in English by D. C. Phillot. 

17. Ruqa dtu‘s-Sadr. A collection of 114 selected letters by Sadru‘d-Din 
with an introduction. Only eight letters give the names of the addres- 
sees; one is addressed to Mir Kalan, another to Mahabat Khan, a 


59 Irshddu‘l-Wuzara*, Aligarh Muslim University Library Ms. ff. 61b-66a. 
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third to Lattti Miyan and a fourth to Hakimu‘l-Mulk; the remaining 
four are addressed to Hakim Mu‘min ’Ali Khan. A copy of the work 
is available in the Jami’a Millia, New Delhi.®° 

18. Khutba-i Kulliyyat. A detailed preface by Sadru‘d-Din Fa‘iz to a collec- 
tion of his verses and prose works. The preface comments on the 
verses by Iranian poets and the characteristics of his own poetry and 
‘its inspiration. The Kulliyyat contains Fa‘iz’s Persian and Urdu Diwans. 
The Urdu Diwan has been edited by Sayyid Mas’id Hasan Rizawi 
Adib. A second edition was published in 1965 by the Anjuman 
Taraqqi-i Urdu, Aligarh. Sadru‘d-Din’s Persian Diwan contains 344 
couplets of marsiyas (elegies). There are eighteen gasidas, one praises 
God, three are panegyrics on the Prophet Muhammad and fourteen 
extoll the virtues of Imam ’Ali. Sadru‘d-Din said that qasidas should 
only be written to praise spiritual leaders. He states: 


‘‘T have not written verses in praise of worldly people. Only beggars 
indulge in this habit. The classical poets were helpless for they 
wrote poetry at the instigation of kings and their objective was to | 
praise them. None of these motives is in my mind. I write poems 
only to make them a memorial to my name. Only the Real King 
(God) deserves to be praised or else the verses should be written 
in praise of Imams in order to earn spiritual merits and a lofty 
position in paradise. There is no sense in praising people who like 
me depend on others for worldly needs.’’6 


Sadru‘d-Din’s Urdu Diwan is a pioneering work in North Indian Urdu 
literature. He had completed the Kulliyyat containing the Urdu Diwan 
by 1127/1715 while Shah Hatim (d. 1197/1782-83), credited with 
writing the earliest North Indian Urdu poetry, did not commence com- 
posing Urdu poetry until 1132/1719-20.8 According to Adib, Fa‘iz’s 
Urdu Diwan comprises predominantly Hindi names and adjectives. 
Similes from Hindu folklore have also been borrowed. The first masnawi 
is an invocation to God, the second praises Ali on the basis of the standard 
Sunni and Shii ahddis. The other masnawis eulogize a river bank, the 
Hindu festival of Holi, Nigambod on the river Jamuna, Bhatta fair, the 
beauty of a yogini, a girl selling vegetables, a girl selling betel leaf, a girl 
addicted to Indian hemp near the dargah of Qutbu‘d-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki 

and a Gujar girl. The description of the rural beauties does not reflect 
licentiousness in Sadru‘d-Din. When a young man, he seems to have 


60 Fa‘iz Dihlawi, pp. 91-97. 
61 Ibid., pp. 104-5. 
62 Ibid., pp. 76-81. 
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led a gay life but later on he was}devoted to piety and spiritual pur- 
suits.68 | | 
No detailed information about Sadru‘d-Din’s sons is available. One 
of them, Mirz4 Hasan ’Ali Khan, entitled Sharafu‘d-Dawla, was, like 
his father, in touch with Hazin. Sharafu‘d-Dawla’s enemies gave him no 
rest but Hazin consoled him and urged him to obtain higher education 
and seek perfection. Hazin also wrote letters to the dignitaries of Delhi 
recommending them to help Sharafu‘d-Dawla. In one of them Hazin urged 
Sharafu‘d-Dawla to obtain the Emperor’s permission through some 
friends and move from Delhi to Lahore. It would seem that Sharafu‘d- 
Dawla and his descendants were unable to make their mark at court.® 
The contributions by ’Ali Mardaén Khan and his family to the deve- 
lopment of Shi’ism in Delhi, Kashmir and the Panjab are, however, 
- immortal. | 
Not only ’Ali Mardin Khian’s sons and grandsons but some of his 
officers also made distinctive contributions to the consolidation of the 
Mughal empire. Such a one was Murshid Quli Khan Khurasani. 
At first he was an officer under ’Ali Mardin Kh&n, the governor of 
Qandahar. When ’Ali Mardan surrendered Qandahar to Shahjahan, 
some of his best servants including Murshid Quli Khan found service 
under the Mughals. In the nineteenth year of his reign Shahjahan appoin- 
ted him as fawjdar of the hilly region of Kangra.65 When Prince Awrangzib 
‘was appointed governor of Balkh and Badakhshan he was made bakhshi 
of the forces sent under the Prince.66 When Shahjahan transferred Awrang- 
zib to the Deccan in the twenty-sixth year of his reign Murshid Quli was 
raised to the rank of 1,500/500 and was appointed the diwdn of Balaghat® 
and later promoted as the diwdn of the Deccan. Although he was a very 
brave soldier and a farsighted commandar he gained immortality in the 
sphere of revenue administration. Shahnawaz Khan says that he settled 
the land with skill and care, and arranged to take one fourth of the produce 
as its revenue. He also prepared a code of regulations. It is stated that 
out of caution, and lest fear or favour should influence him he often took the 
measuring chain ( Jarib) in his own hand and measured out the land. His 
name on account of this code would long be remembered. He goes on to 
say, “It should be borne in mind that in the spacious, fertile and opulent 
countries of the Deccan, revenue was not assessed on the bigha basis, by 
measurements or on the different classes of land and their produce, or even 


63 Ibid., pp. 226-46. 

64 Ibid., pp. 64-68. 

65 Béadshah-nama, II, p. 471. 
66 Ibid., p. 688. 

67 ’Amal-i Salih, III, p. 151. 
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upon mutual arrangements. Cultivation was assessed on the basis of a 
plough and a yoke of bullocks. A small portion of whatever crop was pro- 
duced, and this varied in different centres and parganas, was handed over 
to the ruler (the Hakim) as the revenue. No enquiries were made in regard 
to increases or decreases. Later, when the country for some time was 
trodden by the armies of the Emperors of India, the peasantry on hearing 
the name of the Mughals and the new arrangements feared and trembled, 
and left their homes. Further, a great decrease in rainfall was followed by 
famine for several years. So great was the desolation that in spite of Em- 
peror Shahjahan in the fourth year of his reign, reducing the revenues of 
Khandesh by 30 to 40 krors of dams,the country did not recover its normal 
condition till Murshid Quli Khan was appointed. He on his own initiative 
_carefully and energetically introduced the revenue system of Raja Todar 
Mal, which, since the time of Emperor Akbar, had prevailed in Upper 
India. In the first place he did everything possible to bring back the run- 
away peasantry, and appointed intelligent officials (amins) and honest 
collectors to measure the lands, known as the ragba. They were instructed 
to differentiate between land fit for cultivation, and hilly areas and riparian 
tracts which could not be ploughed. Wherever there was no headman in 
a village, and his heirs had disappeared as a result of the conditions that 
had prevailed, a new headman well qualified to look after the cultivators 
and protect the peasantry, was appointed. For the purchase of cattle and 
other requisites of cultivation advances known as taqawi were made, and 
collectors were instructed to recover these advances at harvest time. 
Three regulations were instituted in regard to cultivation. Firstly, as was 
customary in former times, agreements were to be executed. Secondly, 
the crop was to be divided—this was known as baid‘i, and this was to be 
carried out in three ways: (i) crops raised by rainfall were to be divided 
half and half (viz., half to the cultivator and half to the State); (ii) of 
crops irrigated by well-water; if it was same kind of corn two-thirds to the 
cultivator and one-third to the State, if the crop consisted of grapes, sugar- 
cane, cummin or tspaghil the shares were to be assessed according to the 
expenses incurred in irrigation and the time required for ripening—the 
State share varied from one-ninth to one-fourth, and the balance was to be 
retained by the cultivators; and (iii) in areas cultivated by underground 
channels (kariz), or by canals from rivers—which are known as pdt, the 
division varied more or less against the rates of the well-irrigated lands. 
The third regulation was in respect of measurements of ragba. Every 
kind of crop was inspected in view of the previously executed agreements 
and enquiries were made as to the rates and cultivation from sowing to 
harvest and it was possible to decide after measurements as to what 
share should be taken. These regulations were introduced in the three or 
four provinces of the Deccan—which was the extent of the territory under — 
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the imperial rule at the time—and they were known as the dhaéra of Murshid 
Quli Khan.* 

In 1688 Murshid Quli’s son Faz] ’Ali Beg was aenoidied as the wdqa’-1 
nigar (reporter) of the chief diwan by Awrangzib. The Emperor ordered, 
‘“Ask him if he wants to have ‘Khan’ added to his name or his father’s 
title >”? Fazl Ali chose to retain his father’s title but the Emperor said, 
‘“‘T and my mother and father were the gifts (qurban) of ’Ali. Tell the 
ignorant fellow that he should not become Quli in place of ’Ali. Fazl 
*Ali Khan is better.’’ The suggestion exhibits Awrangzib’s deep devotion 
to Imam ’Ali.®9 


Mir Jumla Sa’id Khan 

The history of Shi’i contributions to the glorification of the Mughal 
empire would remain incomplete without special reference to Muhammad 
Sa’id Mir Jumla, later known as Mu’azzam Khan Khan-i Khanan. 
The circumstances that led him to desert the Qutb Shahi court and join 
the Mughals have already been given.”? His disloyalty to the Qutb- 
Shahis is incredible but, in the interest of self-preservation, he had no 
alternative when faced with the court intrigues and subsequent alienation 
of ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah from him. 

Right from his arrival at Shahjahan’s court, Mir Jumla became the 

_ spokesman for Awrangzib’s cause. He discouraged the Emperor from 

wasting his energies on recovering Qandahar and instead aroused his 
interest in the annexation of the Deccan. Dara Shukoh was, however, 
hostile to Mir Jumla for the Mir’s plans were designed to strengthen 
Awrangzib and consequently undermined his chances of succession to the 
throne. The death of Ibrahim ’ Adil Shah offered Mir Jumla an opportunity 
to invade Bijapur under Awrangzib. Other outstanding generals such as 
Mahabat Khan and Najabat Khan Mirza Shuja’ were commissioned to 
collaborate with him. Awrangzib and Mir Jumla seized Bidar and marched 
against Kalyani arriving there in the middle of May 1657. The Bijapuris 
stoutly defended the fort but Mir Jumla’s attacks smashed their defences 
and, on 11 August 1657, the fort was seized. The Emperor was delighted. 
Dara Shukoh intervened, however, and saved Bijapur from destruction. 
Subsequently the Emperor concluded peace with ’Ali ’Adil Shah.7! 

Shahjahan’s sudden illness on 7 Zu‘lhijja 1067/16 September 1657 
sparked off a war of succession for the throne. Dara Shukoh recalled the 
generals commissioned to conquer Bijapur. Mir Jumla had already besieg- 


68 Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘, III, pp. 496-98, English translation by H. Beveridge and Baini 
Prasad, pp. 306-308. 

69 Mo‘asiru‘l-umara‘, III, pp. 499-500, English translation, pp. 308-9. 

70 Isna ’Ashari Shi°is in India, 1, pp. 330-336. 
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ed Parenda but Awrangzib urged him to settle affairs in the region 
according to his discretion and then join him. Dara, however, arranged 
for Shahjahan to issue peremptory orders commanding the Mir to return 
to court. The order was sent through Awrangzib and compliance with it 
was unavoidable. Mir Jumla could not risk the life of his family who were 
at Shahjahan’s court but he yielded to Awrangzib’s repeated requests to 
visit him first. Early in January 1658 Mir. Jumla reached Awrangzib’s 
camp at. Awrangabad but the Prince had him arrested and sent as a 
prisoner to Dawlatabad. Manucci says: ® 

“tJpon Mir Jumlah’s arrival, Prince Awrangzib made a false display 
of affection, using to him phrases of the greatest possible endearment, 
styling him “baba” (baba) and “‘babagi’’ (baba ji) —that is to say, ‘father’ 
and ‘lord father’—and embracing him repeatedly. He prayed him most 
earnestly to come with him to take part in his enterprise and to adopt his 
cause. Mir Jumlah appeared to be much incensed and said that he was 
a most loyal subject of King Shahjahan. In public he reprehended him 
(Awrangzib); all this being a comedy, to the end that the spies might 
write to King Shahjahan and Prince Dara of his apparent loyalty. 

*“‘Foreseeing what might happen, and wishing to show his zeal in the 
Prince’s service, Mir Jumlah, in order to be able to succour Prince Awrang- 
zib if he failed in his first attempts, allowed by consent the fortress of 
Doltabad (Daulatabad) to be occupied (by Awrangzib). His reflection 
was that in case Prince Awrangzib lost the battle that he had resolved to. 
fight against Prince Dara and was routed, it was probable that King 
Shahjahan would send him (Mir Jumla) in pursuit to wreak vengeance 
for the affront done to him, if so, he could once more be of some assistance 
to Awrangzib. | 

“The latter took possession of all his (Mir Jumla’s) treasure, cavalry, 
and artillery. Mir Jumlah had given secret orders to the generals and 
officers of his army to dissemble and make boastful demonstrations without 
injuring anyone. These orders were executed. Both sides had recourse to 
their arms; many matchlocks were discharged, but nobody was hurt. To 
everyone of the generals of King Shahjahan, who lay at half a league’s 
distance from the force of Mir Jumlah, Awrangzib sent an envoy saying 
that King Shahjahan being dead, if they would adopt his (Awrangzib’s) 
side, he promised them higher rank than they already held. As otherwise 
they would now come into the service of Dara, they ought to prefer to 
serve him (Awrangzib), who was also a son of King Shahjahan. It was 
not fitting for such high-minded captains to serve an infidel prince, an 
enemy of the Mahomedan faith, of which he (Awrangzib) was a true 
observer.’’?2 | : 
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Manucci’s statement cannot be doubted for Mir Jumla could very 
easily have avoided visiting Awrangzib and the Prince could not have 
imprisoned him without his consent. Mahabat Khan, who did not wish 
to support Awrangzib left for the court without any difficulty. Manucci 
says that Mahabat Khan would have nothing to do with such arguments, 
but thereupon beat his drums for a march, and took the road for Agra. 
Awrangzib used considerable efforts to make him come back, sending him 
several messages with presents. But Mahabat Khan, holding faithfully to 
the cause of King Shahjahan, continued his march, and on his arrival 
at Agra the king at once made him governor of the kingdom of Kabul. 

Awrangzib ignored Shahjahan’s command to release Mir Jumla, whom 
the Emperor referred to as the helpless (Sayyid), and Shahjahan’s warning 
‘to beware of the day of retribution’’.*? After his victory over Dara and 
first seizure of the throne on 1 Zu‘lqa’da 1068/31 July 1658, Awrangzib 
released Mir Jumla and appointed him governor of Khandesh. When 
Awrangzib marched against his brother Shah Shuja’, the only serious 
threat left to his rule, he summoned Mir Jumla from Khandesh.”* On 13 
January 1659, Mir Jumla joined Awrangzib who had reached Kora near 
Allahabad. At Mir Jumla’s suggestion, Awrangzib wrote a letter to Shah 
Shuja’s leading general Allahwirdi Khan requesting him to urge Shah 
Shuja’ to dismount from his elephant in the thick of battle. In return the 
Emperor promised him great rewards. When the battle against Shah 
Shuja’ started at Khajwa, Awrangzib ordered Mir Jumla to bring his 
elephant near the royal elephant so that he could consult him easily. 
When Awrangzib’s elephant driver was killed, and, he became the target 
of enemy arrows, he decided to dismount. Mir Jumla who was quite 
near, says Manucci ‘doing his duty as a good leader (and from him nothing 
else could be expected), when he noticed Awrangzib’s movements, shouted 
in a loud voice: ‘Kaem! Kaem! (Qa‘im! Qa‘im!)—that is to say, “Stand 
fast! stand fast!’ Dara lost the empire by getting off his elephant. He 
called out: ‘Kaem! Kaem!’ (Qa‘im! Qa‘im) in reliance on the note sent 
to Allahwirdi Khan.” 

‘Already Awrangzib was, in the last extremity, abandoned by all, 
fearful of capture, and Fortune seemed to have deserted him. He thought 
he could never escape from his enemy’s hands. But such was his lucky 
star, that he stopped upon his elephant and endured the severe assault. 


He remembered the battle he had fought against Dara at Samugarh, and 


believed that by sitting patiently on his elephant he would conquer. 
‘‘Allahwirdi Khan, when he received the note from Awrangzib, went 
to Shah Shuja’ and resorted to the same tactics as Khalilu’llah Khan 
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used with Dara, calling out to him: ‘Congratulations to my sovereign on 
the victory the Most High has given your Majesty! All that is left to do is 
to take the coward Awrangzib before he can escape. Why do we delay 
thus ? Let us advance with more speed; and to do this, let your Majesty 
descend from your elephant and mount on horseback, and in a single 
charge we can seize our prey.’ Here we can see how eagerly Fortune 
favoured Awrangzib. For by this time the Prince Shah Shuja’ had won 
the day, and Awrangzib was without hope and utterly lost. She changed 
the hands they held, so that Awrangzib came out the winner, and Shah 
Shuja’ the loser. 

“All this came to pass, notwithstanding Shah Shuja’ knew what had 
happened to his brother Dara, who by quitting his elephant became a 
lost man. In spite of this, he followed the advice of Allahwirdi Khan, 
left his elephant, got upon his horse, and started for an attack on Awrangzib. 
But the evil-minded traitor, Allahwirdi Khan, in place of going on with 
his prince, turned back, and, displaying great terror, began to ask every- 
body anxiously what had become of Shah Shuja’; he could not be seen 
on his elephant. All the army looked in that direction, and not perceiving 
him, fell into confusion and dismay. They imagined that he must be dead, 
and they began to take to flight—above all, the division of Shah Shuja’ ; 
this was just as it had happened to Dara. Thus Shah Shuja’, finding that 
there was no longer any hope, was forced hurriedly to join the fugitives. 
Meanwhile Awrangzib sat unmoved on his elephant, with no more than 
five hundred horsemen round him. Perceiving that Sultan Shah Shuja’ 
was no longer on his elephant, he advanced with vigour to the attack, 
beating his drums to make it appear as if the victory was already his. By 
this manoeuvre he increased the hesitation of Shah Shuja’s army, which, 
losing hope entirely took to flight.’ 

Awrangzib commissioned Mir Jumla, who had turned a lost battle 
into victory, to pursue Shah Shuja’. He was appointed as tutor to Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, the Emperor’s eldest son, who was also ordered to 
join Mir Jumla in pursuing his uncle. Mir Jumla chased Shah Shuja’ 
relentlessly. He tactfully obtained the support of the leading zamindars 
and seized Rajmahal. There he was baulked down, however, as Shah Shuja’ 
had ruled Bengal for more than seventeen years and commanded strong 
support. 

- Shuja’ now succeeded in winning over Prince Muhammad Sultan who 
had earlier been betrothed by Awrangzib to his youngest daughter 
Gulrukh. Prince Muhammad realised that it was only by deserting his 
father that he could hope to marry his uncle’s daughter. The Prince also 
resented his father taking credit for the victory at Khajwa as sycophants 
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had convinced him that it was due to his efforts. He was bored too by 
Mir Jumla’s strict discipline. Consequently in the middle of June 1659 
he slipped over to his uncle’s camp near Dogachi, 21 kilometres south of 
Rajmahal. Terror and confusion reigned in the Mughal camp but Mir 
Jumla did not lose heart. He re-organised his army and encamped near 
Makhsusabad (Murshidabad) but the imperialists lost Rajmahal.”* In 
December 1659, Shuja’ gained the day in several skirmishes but the arrival 
of Dawid Khan, the governor of Bihar with reinforcements, strengthened 
Mir Jumla’s hand. Shuja’ fled towards Tanda but Mir Jumla swooped 
down upon his forces from an unexpected direction after taking a hazar- 
dous route. Shuja’ was defeated and fled again. Prince Muhammad 
Sultan realised his uncle was doomed and sneaked back into the Mughal 
camp on 19 February 1660. He spent the rest of his life first in Gwalior 
fort and then in Salimgarh (Delhi) prison. Shuja’ fled to Dacca and, in 
May 1660, to Arracan with his family and less than forty followers, ten 
being the Sayyids of Barha known for their courage and loyalty to their 
masters. It is said that he perished at the hands of the Magh tribe in the 
jungle.” 

Setting out from Dacca in November 1661, Mir Jumla who was appoin- 
ted viceroy of Bengal, entered into Kuch Bihar by an obscure route and 
captured it. In January 1662 he marched up the Brahmaputra. Seizing 
fort after fort, the invaders occupied the Ahom capital, Garhgaon at the 
end of March 1662. The Ahoms of Assam, who originally came from 
the hilly region lying north and east of Upper Burma, refused, however, 
to surrender. They started guerrilla wars in the rainy season which lasted 
from May to the end of October. They seized the Mughal outposts and 
only Garhgaon and Mathurapur remained in imperial hands. In 
November Mir Jumla resumed the offensive and once more the Mughal 
cavalry proved superior to the Ahoms. By way of Solaguri the Mughal 
army arrived at Tipam. In December, Mir Jumla exhausted by arduous 
marches and unhealthy climates fell seriously ill. Nevertheless he forced 
the Ahom Raja to conclude a humiliating treaty with the Mughals. 
Despite serious illness, he marched back to Bengal showing no signs of © 
despair or pessimism. The vassal rajas were commanded to call on him 
and received instructions for the maintenance of law and order. While 
travelling by boat to Dacca, the great general and statesman died on 2 
Ramazan 1073/10 April 1663. Paying tribute to his greatness, Sir Jadu — 
Nath Sarkar says: 


“He (Mir Jumla) did nothing which does not reflect the highest credit 
on him. No other general of that age conducted war with so much 
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humanity and justice, nor kept his soldiers, privates and captains alike, 
under such discipline; no other general could have retained to the last 

_ the confidence and even affection of his subordinates amidst such 
appalling sufferings and dangers. The owner of 20 maunds of diamonds, 
viceroy of the rich province of Bengal, he shared with the meanest 
soldier the privations of the march and brought premature death on 
himself by scorning delights and living laborious days. On the day 
when he crossed the Kuch Bihar frontier, he issued stern orders forbid- 
ding plunder, rape and oppression on the people, and saw to it that his 
orders were obeyed. The stern punishment which he meted out to the 
first few offenders had a salutary effect.’’?8 


Mir Jumla’s son Muhammad Amin was a drunkard and arrogant but 
he was a competent general and administrator. In the second year of 
Awrangzib’s reign his rank was 5000/4000 and in the fifth year he had an 
increase of 1,000 horses. In the 10th year of Awrangzib’s reign he fought 
against Yusufza‘is. He succeeded Ibrahim Khan as the governor of 
Lahore. In the 13th year he was appointed governor of Kabul. His 
arrogance prevented him from rising to the position of the wazir. In 
1672 he recklessly fought against Yisufza‘is but his troops suffered catas- 
trophic defeat. With great difficulty he was prevented from sacrificing his 
life. He volunteered to avenge the defeat but Amir Khan represented 
that like a wounded boar, Muhammad Amin would fling himself against 
the enemy whether it were feasible or not. His mansab was reduced from 
6000/5000 to 5000/5000 and he was made the governor of Gujarat. On 8 
Jumada IT 1093/14 June 1682 he died in Ahmadabad, leaving behind an 
enormous property. Before his death he committed the Qur‘an to memory 
and became a Adjiz. According to Shahnawaz Khan he was a very puri- 
tanical Shi’i. Whenever the circumstances forced him to receive a Hindu 
raja, he after his departure had the house washed, the carpet removed 
and changed his own clothes.”® 

During Awrangzib’s reign some of the disciples of Baha‘u‘d-Din >Amili 
(d. 1031/1622) including Aq& Husayn Khwansari (d. 1098/1686), Taqi 
Majlisi (d. 1070/1659-60) and Bagqir Majlisi (d. 1111/ 1699-1700) also arriv- 
ed in India from Iran. Misawi Khan Mirzé Mu’izz was the most promine- 
nt among them. He was the son of Mir Muhammad Zaman of Mashhad, 
an eminent *dlim of the region. In his early youth he had moved to Oum 
and studied under Aqa Husayn Khwansari. In 1082/1671-72 he migrated 
to India and was married to a sister of Awrangzib’s wife, Dilras Bana 
Begum, the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan Safawi. When he was posted 
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to Hasan Abdal he had a discussion about theology with the Sunni ’alim, 
Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz. The discussion was prolonged. The Shaykh asked 
him about his teachers. Musawi Khan replied that he had studied under 
Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili. The Shaykh remarked that he had found 
fault in his teacher at twenty-two different places. Mir’s replies made the 
Shaykh very angry and he enquired why Shi’is fixed a ramrod to the 
corpse when they washed it before burial. The Mir smiled and replied that 
he had been asked this question by the pimps of the Lahore dancing-girls, 
and again on that day the Shaykh had asked for an explanation. 

Misawi Khan was an expert in financial administration and held the 
position of diwan. In the 32nd year of the Emperor’s reign he was appoint- 
ed the diwdn-i tan. His strict regulations, designed to promote savings, 
however, alienated the mansabdaérs from him. Two years later he was 
appointed diwan of the Deccan but he died in 1101/1690. He was an 
excellent poet. He used ‘Pitrai’ as his nom de plume.®° 

A distinguished Shii during Awrangzib’s reign was Mustafa Khan 
Kashi of Afghan descent. When he was fourteen years old, his father, who 
was destitute, died. Mustafa moved to India with an Afghan caravan 
and gradually rose to an important position in the service of Awrangzib’s 
son Muhammad A’zam. His financial reforms put the Prince’s establish- 
ment on a stable footing. As a result of Mustafa’s careful attention to 
details ten to twelve thousand horsemen were readily available to the 
Prince. Awrangzib blamed Mustafa Khan for the Prince’s excessive 
military establishment and, finding fault with him, deprived him of his 
position. He was sent to Mecca from where he returned to Awrangabad 
in the 39th year of the Emperor’s reign. He waited on the Emperor in 
the garb of a dervish. The Emperor recited the following hemistich: 


“T recognise you in whatever form you may come!” 


He was not allowed to rejoin Muhammad A’zam’s service. Mustafa 
then composed an index of the Qur‘anic verses entitled Imdardat al-kalam. 
The Prince brought it to the Emperor’s notice but, after reading it, 
Awrangzib remarked that it was not a composition but a compilation. 
The Prince replied that no similar work had come to his notice, and so it 
was entitled to be regarded as a composition. ‘lhe Emperor was provoked. 
He ordered the royal librarian to bring a book written by a certain author 


on the subject and to hand it over to the Prince. 
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Earlier Awrangzib had been deeply impressed with Mustafa Khan’ S 
abilities. In a letter he had written to the Prince that if he recommended 
an increase in the mansab or jagir and the award of the title of “Khan” to 
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Mustafa Quli, the diwdn-i khdlisa, it would be approved. It was, however, 
Prince A’zam’s growing interest in Shi’ism that had prompted Awrangzib 
to terminate Mustafa Khan’s services. Mustafa spent the rest of his life 
in the mansion he had built in Awrangabad.84 | 

As had been the case with Mustafa Khan, Awrangzib believed that an 

Arab Sayyid had aroused the interest of his eldest son, Shah Alam, in 

Shiism. In a letter reprimanding the Prince, Awrangzib wrote: 

— “An objective report reveals that this year you celebrated the Nawrtz 
festival like the Iranis who resemble ghil-i biyabani (demons of the waste). 
Rectify your beliefs by Divine grace. Who taught you this new bid’at 
(sinful innovation)? Possibly that Arab who calls himself a Sayyid 
might be responsible. Since Nawriz is the Zoroastrian day of festivity 
and to the Hindus it is the day of the coronation ofthe accursed Vikra- 
maditya, the ancient Hindu raja, it should never be celebrated.’’®? 


Shr’i-Sunni Tensions | 

The Transoxianian mansabdars, generally known as Tiranis, refused to 
allow the Jranis to occupy powerful positions. To them it invariably 
meant the beginning of Shi’i domination. As coreligionists of the Emperors 


and hailing from the ancestral homeland of the Mughals, they claimed — 


their own preferment. The Emperors, however, were realistic when 
awarding promotions and choosing talented hands or positions of trust 
_and responsibility. Even Awrangzib, who from the very beginning of his 
reign had embarked upon strengthening Sunni orthodoxy, was not in- 
fluenced by religious or sectarian considerations when promoting his 
mansabdars to higher positions. 

The Emperor’s remarks on the application of Muhammad Amin Khan 
Chin Bahadur, the son of "Abid Khan’s brother Baha‘u‘d-Din, deserve 


special mention. In September 1687, after his father’s execution by the © 


ruler of Bukhara, Muhammad Amin Khan moved to Awrangzib’s court. 
In 1698 he was appointed sadr and was then promoted to sadru‘s-sudur. 
He played an active role in the siege of the Mahratta forts in the Deccan 
_ and was adequately rewarded for his bravery.8? Encouraged by the 
Emperor’s favour, he submitted the following petition: 


“Hail ! saint and spiritual guide of the world and its people! Both 
the paymasterships (bakhshis) have been conferred on heretical demon- 
natured Persians. If one of the paymasterships be given to this old and 


81 Ibid., ILI, pp. 637-41. 
82 Ruga’at-i Alamgir, Letter to Shah ’Alam. 
83 Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘, 1, pp. 346-48. 
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devoted servant, it would be a means of strengthening the (Sunni) 
faith and of snatching away employment from accursed misbelievers. 
O, ye faithful! do not take as friends your own and our enemies.” 


Awrangzib wrote across the sheet of the petition: 


“What you have stated about your long service is true. It is being 
appreciated as far as possible. As for what you have written about the 
false creed of the Persians, [I answer],—‘What connection have worldly 
affairs with religion ? and what right have matters of religion to enter 

_into bigotry? For you is your religion and for me is mine.’ If this rule [sugges- 
ted by you] were established, it would be my duty to extirpate all the 
(Hindu) Rajahs and their followers. Wise men disapprove of the 
removal from office of able officers. Your request for a paymastership 
is appropriate, as you hold a rank suited to the post. The reason that 
acts as a hindrance is that the Tirani people, your followers, who are 
clansmen from the ‘same city as that of my ancestors,—according to the 
saying ‘Don’t throw yourself into destruction with your own hands’—do not 
think it a shame to retreat in the very thick of the battle. It would not 
be a great harm if this sort of thing took place in a foraging expedition, 

- but it would cause a terrible difficulty if it occurred in the midst of a 
[regular] battle. If, God forbid it! the attendants of the Emperor were to 
act thus, then in a moment all would be over [with him]. 


If you have [ever] declined to perform this actually experienced and 
tested business [viz. retreat], write to me in detail [about it]. The 
Persians, whether born in Wildyet or in Hindustan—who [the last] 
are noted for their gross stupidity,—are a hundred stages removed from ° 
this sort of movement [i.e. flight].’®4 


The Emperor, however, did try to discourage Shi’ism whenever he 
could. Despite A’zam Khan’s requests he dismissed Mustafa Khan 
Kashi from the Prince’s service. To the Emperor, Indian Muslims 
with the name of ’Ali, Hasan or Husayn, were invariably Shiis. For 
exemple, a courtier of Indian origin submitted that two domestic slaves 
had memorised the Qur‘an and hoped to be allowed to recite it to the 
Emperor. The Emperor ordered they appear before him at night-time. 
They arrived and the courtier introducing them said, ‘““The sons of so-— 
and-so are present.”” Awrangzib replied, ““Don’t utter the name of a 
heretic (Shi’i).” Surprised the courtier remarked, “I was speaking of so- 


and-so.”? The Emperor replied, ‘‘Well, if you don’t believe me, ask the 


names of both.” The courtier did so and reported, ‘““They are called Hasan 


84 Anecdotes of Aurangzib, pp. 88-89. 
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"Ali and Husayn ’Ali.”? The Emperor commented, ‘‘My parents and I 
are the sacrifice of ’Ali. What connection have Hindustanis with this 
name ? Through evil desires they are afflicted with friendship for the 
heretical Shi’as, leave the right path and go astray. May God awaken us 
from the drowsiness of the negligent !’’®5 

The Emperor tolerated the Iranians but not the Indian Shi’is. He was 
fiercely hostile to the tagiyya and his posture towards the Isna’ Ashari 
Bohras was very repressive. Naturally they did not reveal their faith and 
posed as Sunnis. The Emperor ordered them to break their Ramazan fasts 
hurriedly at sunset and did not allow them to wait a little like the Shi’is. 
He appointed Sunni Imams to lead their congregational prayers and to 
teach them the rules of Sunni prayers and forms of worship.*¢ 

The Fatawa-i’ Alamgiriyya, compiled under him, reiterates the traditional 
anti-Shi?i theories. According to it the Rafizit (Shi’i) who cursed Abi 
_ Bakr and ’Umar was a heretic. Even if he refrained from cursing them, 

he was a bid’ati (innovator). Those Shi’is who abused ’A‘isha were also 
heretics. The Fatawa-i’Alamgiriyya denied that the Raw&fiz were Muslims. 
They were subject therefore to the rules relating to murtadd (apostates).®? 

Sunni-Sh7i riots did not occur in the Mughal empire mainly because 
the Shiis, as a small minority, practised tagiyya for their own survival. 
According to Tavernier, ‘‘to please the Emperor and advance their own 
fortunes’, the Iranians, “‘made no scruple about conforming themsevles 
outwardly to the cult and customs of the Sunnis’’.88 In Kashmir, however, 
the Shi’is maintained their separate identity, although they did not hold 
any senior posts in the state service. By 1620, the Shi’is were generally 
employed as soldiers. In all personal disputes with the Sunnis, however, 
they were invariably accused of cursing the Sahaba and were mercilessly 
persecuted but they did not lose courage. The great Naqshbandiyya 
leaders, Khwaja Khawand Mahmid and his son, Mu’inu‘d-Din, were 
sworn enemies of the Shi’is. The Mujaddid’s disciples, Shaykh Mahdi 
°Ali of Supuir and Khwaja Sadiq Sid, also worked against them. Another 
Sunni, Mulla Habib Kana‘i, who had access to Jahangir’s court, was a 
past-master in persecuting the Shi’is.®° 

During Zafar Khan’s first governorship a Sunni-Shi’i riot erupted in 
Kashmir. A large crowd had assembled near Srinagar to eat mulberries. 
According to A’zami, the ShiYis there recklessly cursed the Sahaba. The 
angry Sunnis obtained orders from the Qézi for their punishment. The 


85 Ma‘dsir-i Alamgiri. 

86 ’°Ali Muhammad Khan, Mir‘at-l Ahmadi, Supplement, Baroda 1930, p. 131. 
87 Quoted in Fatdwa-i Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Azitz, I, p. 92 

88 Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India, II, p. 139. 
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governor delayed taking action, however, so the common people accused 


the Qazi of conniving with the Shi'i offence. The Naqshbandiyya leader 
Khwaja Khawand Mahmid sent messages to the Qazi and the Governor 
demanding immediate action, and sat down under a plane-tree to make 
sure that there was no further delay. In response the Governor visited the 
Khwaja and, with great difficulty, succeeded in persuading him to leave. 
The Shi’is were punished, but subsequently on Zafar Khan’s complaints, 
Khwaja Khawand Mahmid was expelled to Lahore. His son Khwaja 
Muw’inu‘d-Din was allowed to stay in Kashmir. 

Sayf Khan took over the position of governor of Kashmir in 1665, and 
during his rule, a sift pir, Shaykh ’Abdu‘r-Rashid Chakni, came into con- 
flict with a Shi’i, Husayn Malik Chadrii ibn Haydar Malik. A’zami’s narra- 
tive of the event shows that it was a personal quarrel but the Shaykh com- 
plained to the Governor that Malik had cursed the Sahaba. The Governor 
hesitated to sentence Husayn Malik on evidence from the parties involved. 
Instead, he submitted a report to the Emperor who summoned them to 
court. Despite the support of the Shi’i noblemen, Awrangzib, influenced 
by the judgement of the army qazi, sentenced Husayn Malik to death. The 
dissatisfied Shi’is composed the following verse to commemorate the event: 


“Because of the atrocities of Yazid’s community, 
Husayn son of Haydar has been martyred again.’’®! 


During the governorship of Ibrahim Khan, son of ’Ali Mardan Khan, 


Kashmir was torn by more serious Shi’i-Sunni riots. This time the dispute 


erupted in the Shi’i quarter of Hasanabad where a Sunni was said to have 
been maltreated by a Shi’i. According to A’zami, the Shi’is violated the 
shari’a and abused the Sahaba. [brahim Khan took no action. The Sunni 
mob set fire to the Hasanabad quarters. The Shi’is there decided to retaliate. 
The Sunni mansabdars and citizens organised their own forces. A large 


number of people were killed and wounded on both sides. The riots went 


out of the gaézi’s control. Finding no other way out ofthe impasse, Ibrahim 
Khan surrendered the Shi’i leaders accused of cursing the Sahaba to the 
Sunnimob. They were taken to a police station and executed. The Sunni 
mob was, however, not satisfied and many Shi’i peacemakers were also 
killed. Ultimately Ibrahim Khian’s palace was set on fire. The Governor 
ordered the military to suppress the riot and the Sunni leaders were arrested. 
Terror reigned in the town and peace was restored only after [brahim 
Khan’s transfer from Kashmir. 

The death of Awrangzib on 28 Zu‘lqa’da 1118/3 March 1707, marked 


90 JIbid., pp. 138-39. 
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the end of the glory of the Mughal empire. He had destroyed the Byapur 
and Golkonda sultanates, and conquered the Mahratta forts one by one 
by bribing their leaders. His failures are generally attributed to bigotry 

and his narrow-minded religious policy. The domination ofthe theologians 
in the formulations of his administrative policies resulted in many difficulties 
arid complications. The real cause of the breakdown, however, was his 
unrealistic assessment of the Deccan situation. His obstinate stay there 
after the destruction of Bijapur, Golkonda and Shivaji’s successor made 
him a helpless victim of unfavourable circumstances. 

The Emperor lived a very austere life. Although he presided over the 
court of justice twice daily the stream of complainants was never-ending. 
On one occasion he cried out bitterly to an intensely dissatisfied complai- 
nant: “If you don’t find your grievances redressed, pray the Almighty 
to grant you some other ruler.” His nobles and sons did not appreciate 
his piety, punctiliousness and austerity. The sycophants continually praised 
his rare ability to combine the externals of a ruler with the soul of an ascetic; 
the Emperor himself promoted this belief by issuing amulets. Some of the 
eminent sifis with large followings, like Shah Kalimu‘llah Jahanabadi 
(d. 1142/1729), ridiculed his austerity and orthodoxy and condemned him 
as a hypocrite. 

Awrangzib’s son and successor, Muhammad Mu’azzam (Shah °>Alam 
Bahadur Shah, born 30 Rajab 1053/14 October 1643), was already sixty- 
four years old when he ascended the throne. He was unable to formulate 

~ any firm Mahratta or Rajpit policy. At the suggestion of the wazir Mun’im 
Khan, he ordered that Sayyid should be added to his titles in the khutba. 
The historian Khafi Khan says that no ruler except Khizr Khan had 
assumed. the title of Sayyid. Shah Alam Bahadur Shah took it on the 
following grounds: It is said that Sayyid Shah Mir, a descendant of 
>Abdu‘l-Oadir Jilani, the founder of the QAdiriyya order, left his ancestral 
land of the Timirids and moved to the Kashmir hills. There the local Raja 
gave his daughter to the Sayyid. The Sayyid Islamized her and married 
her. She gave birth to a daughter and a son. Sometime later the Sayyid 
left on a pilgrimage to Mecca and was never heard of again. The Raja 
brought up the Sayyid’s children himself and told no one of their existence. 
When Shahjahan pressed him to pay tributes and land revenue, he sent the 
girl with gifts tothe Emperor. Appointing a tutoress to educate the girl, the 
Emperor married her to Awrangzib. She was entitled Nawwab Ba‘i Begum 
and gave birth to Prince Mu’azzam Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah. Khafi 
Khan sneers that Shah "Alam Bahadur Shah’s Sayyidship was thus derived 
from his mother’s side.*# Bahadur Shah’s Sayyid descent is traced by 
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Danishmand Khan to his mother Rahim Bani and her great grand 
ancestor, ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani.% 

Bahadur Shah then ordered that the form of the khutba recited until 
Awrangzib’s reign be changed. The new khutba, dated 1120/1709 retained 
such traditional Sunni titles as siddig (a faithful witness of the truth) for 
Abi Bakr, and Fariiq (a discerner) for Umar. The usual titles given to 
‘Usman were omitted but lofty titles such as wast (executor of The Pro- 
phet Muhammad’s will or ‘chosen heir’), ‘son of the uncle of the Prophet’, 
‘father of the two offspring’ (Hasan and Husayn) and ‘leader of the great 
Imams’ were added after Imam ’Ali’s name. The new Emperor did not 
expect that this khutba would in any way offend orthodox Sunni feelings 
for it did not omit the Sahaba.. Nevertheless, the orthodox Sunnis con- 
sidered that the Emperor had embraced Shi’ism. Although the wazir, 
Mun’im Khan, who was also a siifi, appears to have supported the Emperor 
on this occasion, the Shi’i, Asad Khan, forbade its recitation in Delhi. 
He claimed that India was not Shi’iIran. The Sunnigovernor at Ahmada- 
bad, Ghaziu‘d-Din Firiiz-Jang strictly implemented the Emperor’s 
orders. The Sunnis, however, rebelled and a Panjabi killed the khatib 
(reciter of khutba) of Ahmadabad. In August 1711 the Emperor arrived in 
Lahore and held an audience with Hajji Yar Muhammad and three or four 
other members of the ’ulama‘ to discuss the changes he had made. He used 
statements from ahddis and Imam Abi Hanifa and other leading Sunni 
jurists to prove that the addition of the title wast to the name of Imam 
"Ali was not contrary to Sunni traditions. The Hajji refused to be cowed 
by these arguments and the accompanying threats. The citizens of Lahore 
and the Afghan troops stationed there (together numbering about 100,000) 
came out in support of the Hajji. 

Preparations for battle ensued. The mosque was surrounded with canons 
ready for battle with the imperial forces. The Emperor ordered his son, 
Prince *Azimu‘sh-Shan, to crush the rebellion by force. The Prince, 
however, pleaded that war against the ’ulama would bring about the 
destruction of the mosque and the defamation of. the Emperor, the son of 
Awrangzib, known by the people as din-panah (refuge of the faith). If war 
occurred the Emperor’s name would be changed and the people would 
denounce him as the destroyer of the faith. The Emperor capitulated on 
2 October 1711 and the traditional Sunni khutba was read aloud in the 
Lahore Jami’ mosque. The Sunnis were jubilant. According to Khayru‘d- 
Din-llahabadi Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah invited Shi’i ‘ulama‘ from Isfahan 
and Shiraz and Sunni ’ulama‘ from Qandahar, Kabul and Ghazni to hold 
polemical discussions on Sunni-ism and Shi’ism. Their respective state- 
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ments were checked with authentic sources. The Emperor himself acted 
as a judge but his death left the disputes undecided.®% 

Shah ’Alam had considered that his innovations were innocent. He 
had failed to realize that Lahore, which had been developing into a signi- 
ficantly orthodox Sunni town following Muslim migrations from Sirhind 
and other towns overrun by the Sikhs, were strongly opposed to any attacks 
on orthodox practices. This was evident from an incident which occurred 
during Jahangir’s reign. A khatib from Samana deliberately omitted the 
names of the first four caliphs when reading the khutba. No action was 
taken against him. Mujaddid Alf-i sani admitted that it was not an indis- 
pensable part of the khutba but as reference to the names of the orthodox 
caliphs was a sensitive issue to the Sunnis and as it was a much practised 
Sunni custom he said, the offender should have been taken to task.9? Shah 
"Alam should have learnt a lesson from this incident. Prince ’Azimu‘sh- 
Shan seems to have understood the situation better. His support of the 
Sunni cause, however, did not arise solely from his concern for his father. 
He hoped to curry favour with the Lahore Sunnis and gain their assistance 
in the impending war of succession. 

With Shah ’Alam’s death the era of the dominance of the Mughal emp- 
erors came to an end. A new period of rule by king-makers ensued with 
the Emperors being relegated to puppet roles only. The period from 1712 
to the invasion by Nadir Shah in 1739, was marked by a scramble for a 
monopoly of the posts of wazirand bakhshiu‘l-mamalik either by one leader 
or in association with a close relative. The wazirs appointed their own 

_kinsmen to govern the important provinces and granted high mansabs only 
to their favourites. Racial and religious considerations did play some role 
in achieving group solidarity but the struggle was not dictated merely by 
the proverbial [rani-Tirani, Sunni-Shi’i or Hindu-Muslim conflicts. Selfish 
motives and personal considerations played the decisive role in the forma- 
tion of these factions: % | 

After Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah’s death, Mu’izzu‘d-Din Jahandar Shah 
emerged victorious in the struggle for the throne against his brothers. 
Zu‘lfaqar Khan, who was responsible for his victory, was made both wazir 
and bakhshiu‘l-mamalik. Shah ’Alam had spared the lives of his rivals’ 
supporters but Jahandar Shah launched a campaign of ruthless massacres 
of the Mughal princes. Palace intrigues now became the decisive factor 
in eighteenth century politics. 

Husayn ’Ali Khan a Barha Sayyid, the deputy governor of Bihar and 


96 Khayru'd-Din Muhammad Ilahabadi, Armughan-i ’Aziz, Riza Library, Rampur 
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his elder brother, ’Abdu‘llah Khan, the deputy governor of Allahabad 
threw their lot with ’Azimu‘sh-Shan’s son Farrukhsiyar who proclaimed 
himself Emperor at Patna in Safar 1124/March 1712. Farrukhsiyar and 
Husayn ’Ali left Patna, obtaining the adherence of the zamindars on 
the route to Delhi. They defeated Jahandar Shah and Zu‘lfaqar Khan 
at Samugarh near Agra, where the fates of Dara Shukoh and Awrangzib 
had been decided before them. On 11 February 1713, Farrukhsiyar 
executed both Zu‘lfaqar Khan and Jahandar Shah, sparing only Asad 
Khan, to mourn for the death of his talented son. ’Abdu‘llah Khan 
was given the titles, Qutbu‘l-Mulk, Yaminu‘d-Dawla, Sayyid ’Abdu‘llah 
Khan, Bahadur, Zafar Jang, Yar-t wafadar and made wazir. Sayyid Husayn 
| "Ali Khan was entitled ’Umdatu‘l-Mulk, Amiru‘l-Umara‘, Bahadur, Firtiz 
jang and was made Bakhshiu‘l-mamalik. Muhammad Amin Khan Chin 
Bahadur, who since the last years of Awrangzib’s reign had hoped for 
this position, was made second bakhshi. The Sayyid brothers controlled 
both the positions of wazir and bakhshiu‘l-mamalik and this made them 
the virtual rulers of the country. Naturally Farrukhsiyar was unable to 
accept their dominance. Farrukhsiyar appointed Inayatu‘llah Kashmiri, 
who had been trained in financial administration by Awrangzib, as absolute 
governor of Kashmir and the diwdn-i tan. In order to strengthen orthodox 
Sunni support, ’Indyatu‘llah re-imposed jizya on the Hindus although, 
after Awrangzib’s death, it had been abolished. Ratan Chand, the Sayyid 





brothers’ greedy and arrogant diwan strongly opposed *Inayatu‘llah’s 7 


reforms. The division widened but the Sayyid brothers succeeded in winn- 
ing over some important Hindu and Muslim nobles to their side. Attempts 
at reconciliation were fruitless. The Sayyid brothers thereupon deposed 
Farrukhsiyar and blinded him in Rab? IT 1131/February 1729. In less 
than six months they raised three rulers to the throne one after the other. 
All were mere puppets in their hands. Early in the reign of the fourthruler, 
Roshan Akhtar, a grandson of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, however, they 
were outwitted by Muhammad Amin who, although he apparently sup- 
ported them, secretly hatched plots for their overthrow. Nizamu‘l-Mulk 
(Mir Qamaru‘d-Din Chin Qulich Khan) son of Mir Shihabu‘d-Din 
Ghaziu‘d-Din Khan and grandson of ’Abid Khan, the dedicated Turani 
leader, became the spokesman for the Tirani families. According to the 
orthodox Sunnis, the Hinduizing policy of the Sayyid brothers had prac- 
tically destroyed the Tiranileadership. Mir Muhammad Nasir Nishapuri 

- Husayni Misawi, who had been appointed fawjdar of Hindaun and Bayana 
by the Sayyid brothers, also joined the ranks of his patrons’ enemies. On 
6 Zu‘lhijja 1132/9 October 1720, Sayyid Husayn ’Ali was assassinated near 
Agra. In Delhi Sayyid ’Abdu‘llah raised another puppet ruler to the throne 
but the imperial army defeated his hastily collected forces. On 14 November 
he was captured and was killed in prison two years later. 
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Some contemporary historians accuse the Sayyid brothers of treachery 
and perfidy. Others consider that they deposed Farrukhsiyar in the 
interest of their own survival. Some historians believe that they were 
Shi’as. Mir ’Abdu‘l-Jalil Husayni WaAsiti Bilgarami, an eminent Sunni 
Sayyid who composed an elegy on Husayn ’AJi, says: 


“The signs of the Karbala are apparent from the forehead of India, 


The blood of the descendants of the Nabi (the Prophet) is gushing out 
of the soil of India. 


Mourning for Husayn ’Ali is current all over the world, 


The Sayyids are oppressed in India.” 


The Mir knew the Sayyid brothers very intimately. Although his elegy 
borrows similes and metaphors from Karbala and Imam Husayn, not a 
single word can be interpreted to mean that they were Shi’as. Their 
contemporaries believed that the brothers were endowed with all the 
virtues of the Sayyids as related by Qazi Shihabu‘d-Din Dawlatabadi 
in Mundaqibu‘s-Sadat. ‘These qualities included the demeanour (khulg) of 
Prophet Muhammad; the generosity of Hashim (Prophet Muhammad’s 
ancestor) and the courage of ’Ali.® 

During Farrukhsiyar’s reign, the most ardent devotee of the Ahli Bayt 
was Khan-i Dawran’s (Khwaja Muhammad ’Asim’s) brother, Khwaja 
Muhammad Ja’far. Their grandfather Khwaja Abu‘l-Muhsin had migra- 
ted from Rustaq in Badakhshan to Agra. Khwaja ’Asim’s loyalty to 
Farrukhsiyar had won for him a mansab of 6000/6000 and the title of 
Khan Dawran. Khwaja Ja’far, however, was not interested in politics. 

~ He was a scholar who was enamoured of Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari’s works 
and frequently discussed the subjects in the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin. He was 
a reputable sift pir. In his sam@ gatherings, verses in praise of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the twelve Shii Imams were recited. One Shaykh 
Muhammad ’Ali Wa’iz was enamoured of these verses and in his sermons 
would also acclaim the Imams. Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah, a preacher from 
Multan, visited Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far. He was shocked when he 
saw the Shaykh’s disciples kiss the ground before their pir, instead of greeting 
him simply with the customary ‘Peace be upon you’. He was scandalized 
to hear gawwdls singing the praises of the twelve Imams. Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah 
asserted that prostration should be made before God and that only music, 
accompanying songs referring to the Prophet and his eminent companions, 
was lawful. The Khwaja, basing his ideas on the Wahdat al-Wujid, argued 
that as siifis admitted only the presence of Being, they were not prostrating 
themselves before non-Being. The musicians, moreover, recited only what 
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they had learned traditionally from their teachers. The Khwaja continued 
that if Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah knew any verses in honour of the great compan- 
ions he should teach them to the gawwéals so that they could recite them. 
This reply convinced Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah of the Khwaja’s sincere Shi’i 
tendencies. 

Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah in a sermon at Delhi’s Jami’ mosque began to preach 
statements by bigoted Sunni scholars. For example he claimed that ’Ali 
was not included in Al-i ’Aba! and the ’Alwis, or descendants of ’Ali, 
were not Sayyids (‘descendants of the Prophet Muhammad’). It was against 
Sunni beliefs, the Shaykh asserted, to call Panjtan (Muhammad, ’Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn) holy for it implied that the Prophet’s compa- 
nions were correspondingly unholy. He alsocondemned the Shi’is. When 
the contents of these sermons were reported to Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far, 
he sent a message to the Shaykh that the controversial matters he had 
raised were contrary to Sunni traditions. They might lead tothe misunder- 
standing that the preacher was a Khariji. He also asked the Shaykh to 
discuss such matters only in the assemblies of the ’ulama or at his house. 

The following Friday, some vagabond Mughal youths with Karbala 

- rosaries around their necks and arms, sat in on a sermon given by the 
Shaykh. The two to three thousand people present presumed that Khwaja 
Muhammad Ja’far had hired the Mughals to assassinate the Shaykh. 
Consequently they began to abuse the Shi’is. When the Mughals left the 
assembly they were followed by a Hindu wearing military attire. He had 
merely been interested in hearing the sermon but the mosque attendants, 
being convinced that he was an assassin, began to beat him. Other Muslims 
in the mosque cornered him so the Hindu turned and killed the mu‘azzin 
(one who called the azdén). The Hindu in turn was slain. His body lay 
in the mosque for a few days while attempts were made to discover who 
had hired him. _ 

Subsequently, a group of ’dlims and supporters of Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah 
complained to the Emperor Farrukhsiyar and accused the Khwaja of 
interfering in Sunni practices. They also reminded the Emperor that when 
the word wast was added to the khutba during Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah’s 
reign, riots had broken out. The delegation demanded the expulsion of 
Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far from Delhi. : 

According to Khafi Khan, this incident changed the religious atmosphere 
in Delhi. Previously, in each street and bazaar, verses had been recited 
praising the twelve Shi’i Imams, but the Jami’ mosque events had aroused 
hostility towards the Shi’is. The Emperor consulted the court Q4zi, Shari’at 
Khan. He said that according to the shari’a no charge of heresy against 
Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far could be proved and that Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah’s 
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views were not supported by standard Sunni works. The Qdazi suggested 
that in the interest of maintaining harmony, however, Khwaja Muhammad 
Ja’far should leave Delhi. Consequently Khan-i Dawran persuaded the 
Khwaja to retire temporarily to the mausoleum of Khwaja Nizimu‘d-Din 
Awliya‘, until tempers had cooled down. Then Khan-i Dawran summoned 
Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah and ordered him to leave for Multan. The Shaykh 
re-opened the controversy with the regional governor, ’Agibat Khan, 
when he reached Multan. To maintain the peace, the governor had the 
Shaykh arrested. On the journey back to Delhi, the Shaykh’s disciples 
attacked the police escort and members of both parties were killed and 
wounded. ‘The Shaykh was thrown into prison where he stayed until his 
release by the wazir Muhammad Amin Khan, early in Muhammad Shih’s 
reign, 101 

The sickly and fickle Muhammad Shah (1131-1161/1719-1748) who 
succeeded Farrukhsiyar opened his reign by awarding promotions to his 
supporters. Muhammad Amin Khan was granted a mansab of 8000/8000 
du aspa sth aspa and made wazir and absentee governor of Multan. His son 
Qamaru‘d-Din Khan was made the second bakhshi. Khan-i Dawran was 
confirmed in his position of bakhshiu‘l-mamalik. Mir Muhammad Amin 
was given the title of Sa’adat Khan Bahadur and a mansab of 5000/3000. 
He was soon promoted to a mansab of 6000/5000 and made governor of 
Agra and fawjdar of the dependant parganas. Sa’Adat Khan’s success in 
suppressing the Jat rebellion was duly acknowledged and on 29 Zu‘lga’da 
1134/10 September 1722, he was appointed governor of Awadh. This 
led to the hereditary governorship of Awadh and Shi’irule which lasted 
for more than one hundred and thirty years. 

Muhammad Shah was not strong enough to stop the establishment of 
these hereditary governorships, although it meant the dissolution of the 
empire and the establishment of new principalities only nominally under 
the Delhi Emperor. In October 1724, Nizdmu‘l-Mulk established an 
hereditary governorship in the Deccan. The Emperor and his favourites 
welcomed his decision to confine his activities to the Deccan. As a further 
mark of appreciation the position of absentee wakil and the title of Asaf. 
Jah were conferred on him. This marked the foundation of the independent 
Asaf-jahi dynasty of the Deccan. 

The regular remittance of revenue from Bengal injected sufficient blood 
to finance the empire. The Bengal administration was streamlined by 
Murshid Quli Khan (Mu’tamanu‘l-Mulk Ja’far Khan), the son of a poor 

' Brahmin boy. Hajji Shafi’ Isfahani, an Iranian merchant had bought him, 
named him Muhammad Hadi, and brought him up like his own son. 
Hajji Shafv took Muhammad Hadi to Iran but, after his death, the boy 
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returned to India. He was employed as a junior servant by another Trani, 
Hajji’Abdu‘llah of Khurasan, who was the diwan of Berar. Later he entered 
Awrangzib’s service. The Emperor, impressed with his acumen in the 
administration of finance, awarded him the title of Kartalab Khan. For 
some time he worked as diwan of Hyderabad and in 1701 he was appointed 
diwan of Bengal. A year later he received the title “Murshid Quli Khan”. 
He was also made fawjdér of Makhsusabad, Midnapore, Bardawan and 
later of Hoogly, where he demonstrated his competence in both civil and 
revenue administration. He also fostered the development of cultivation 
and collected crores of rupees in revenue. Awrangzib ignored complaints 
against him and bestowed on him his patronage and trust. In 1703 he was 
appointed deputy governor of Orissa and, in 1704, diwdn of Bihar. 
Awrangzib’s grandson, ’Azimu‘sh-Shan, son of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah, 
was governor of Bengal from 1697 to 1712, but he had left the administra- 
tion in his agents’ hands. The Prince had amassed wealth through private 
trade (sawda‘i khass). He had also appropriated land revenue for his 
personal use although this was strictly forbidden by the Emperor. He tried 
to have Murshid Quli Khan killed to prevent any interference but the 
attempt failed. Consequently Murshid Quli left Daccan for Makhsusa- 
bad changing its name, with Awrangzib’s consent, to Murshidabad. 
>Azimu‘sh-Shan was ordered to move to Bihar. He settled in Patna and 
named it ’Azimabad. After Awrangzib’s death, ’Azimu‘sh-Shan was again 
appointed governor of Bengal and Bihar. Farrukhsiyar made his infant 
son governor of Bengal with Murshid Quli Khan as his deputy. In August 
1717, he was made an independent governor and he held this position 
until his death in 1727.10 | 
His son-in-law, Shuja’u‘d-Din Khan, succeeded him as governor. 
Bengal also became an hereditary nizamat (governorship). In March 1739 
Shuja’u‘d-Din died and his incompetent son Sarfaraz Khan assumed: 
office. It was not until the reign of ’Aliwardi Khan Mahabat Jang that the 
administrative and military traditions of Murshid Quli Khan were revived. 
’ Aliwardi Khan rose by dint of merit from a very humble position to become 
governor of Bengal in April 1740 after he defeated and killed Sarfaraz 
Khan. He conquered Orissa, was a bulwark against the repeated Mahratta 
(or Bargis as they were called) invasions and suppressed the Afghan 
uprisings, even though they formed the majority in his army. It was only 
after his death in 1756 that the English were triumphant. Siraju‘d-Dawla’s 
Bengal army was defeated by Clive at the battle of Plassey on 23 June 
1757. : 7 
Hajji Shafi’ Isfahani who converted Murshid Quli Khan to Islam was a 
Shi’i and was educated in Iran. In Bengal where he was far away from 
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Awrangzib’s interference, he openly followed the Shi’i faith. Possibly his 
successors were also ShYVis, particularly as ’Aliwardi’s mother was related to 
Murshid Quli Khan’s son-in-law Shuja’u‘d-Din Muhammad Khan. Ghulam 
Husayn Tabataba‘i’s account of ’Aliwardi’s death reinforces the suggestion 
that he was a Shi’i. Furthermore, during ’Aliwardi’s reign, Bengal became 
the rendezvous for the Irani ’ulama‘ and the Indian Shi’i’ulama were also 
warmly welcomed. Many Irani adventurers rose to eminent positions 
under the Bengal governors. Ghulam Husayn Tabataba‘i’s father, Hidayat 
"Ali Khan and Ghulam Husayn Tabataba‘i himself served ’Aliwardi Khan 
and. his relations. 

A more permanent contribution to the consolidation of the Shiis in 
Bengal was made, however, by the Irani merchants. They usually settled 
in Hoogly. Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar son of Aga Muhammad Muzaffar 
and a grandson of Hajji Muhammad Muhsin of Mahabad near Isfahan 
was one of them. It was towards the end of Awrangzib’s reign that Aqa 
Muhammad Mutahhar moved from Iran to settle in Hoogly. He invested in 
the salt trade and was considered most respectable by the local dignitaries. 
After Muhammad Mutahhar’s move from Iran to Hoogly, his sister’s son 
Fazlu‘llah, son of Aq& Fazlu‘llah, and Aq& Muhammad Qadir, Hajji 
Allah-Wardi and Hajji Muhammad Karim migrated there. They became 
the agents for Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar. Aq& Muhammad Mutahhar 
accumulated vast wealth. In 1121 Bengal era/1715-16 he bought zamindari 
rights in several Bengal parganas in the name of his adopted son Muham- 
mad Rizéson of Muhammad Husayn. Subsequently he purchased more 
villages: He observed the mourning ceremonies related to the tragedy of 
Karbala with great devotion and endowed some villages for the expenses 
of those ceremonies. He built an Imambarha in Hoogly. Aqa Muhammad 
Mutabhar died in Hoogly and was buried in the Shi’i cemetery there.14 

After Aqa Mutahhar’s death, his widow Zaynab Khanam was married 
to his sister’s son, Hajji Fayzu‘llah. Zaynab Khanam had a daughter 
by Aga Mutahhar called Maryam Khanam or Munni Jan, who was 
twelve years old at the time of her mother’s re-marriage. In 1143 {1730-31 
Muhammad Muhsin was born to Fayzu‘llah and Zaynab Khanam. 
Muhsin was thirteen or fourteen years younger than Munni Jan Khanam. 
Muhsin was given a good education. After his father’s death in 1157/1744, 
he left Bengal and travelled through Arabia, Iraq and Iran. He returned - 
to Delhi visiting Lucknow, Banaras and ’AzimabAad and arrived in Bengal 
at a mature age. He Jived by turn in Murshidabad and Dacca. During 
his long travels he became proficient in history, mathematics, hadis, tafsir 
and philosophy. He was also a mechanic, made guns and knew how to 
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tailor. Above all he was an excellent calligraphist and is known to have 
transcribed seventy-two copies of the Qur‘an. He sent some of these 
copies to Mashhad and other holy places as gifts; he gave other copies to 
poor men of distinguished families with instructions that they should sell 
them to the wealthy. None of the Qur‘ans transcribed by him fetched 
less than one thousand rupees. His piety, munificence and ascetic life 
made him famous as a sufi. Dervishes and pious people were warmly 
welcomed by him but he ignored the rich. He was not even interested 
in the members of the Nawwab’s family. 

After the death of Mirza Salahu‘d-Din Muhammad Khan, the husband 
of his step-sister, Munna Jan Khanam, in 1167/1753-54, Muhsin visited 
Hoogly. Salahu‘d-Din came from Isfahan and had moved to Bengal 
during ’Aliwardi Khin’s reign. He had been a shrewd diplomat and an 
enterprising military commander. ’Aliwardi had obtained a mansab of 
15,000 for him from Muhammad Shah. He had spent most of his income, 
plus that from his wife’s zamindari, on the Muharram celebrations. He 
also extended the Hoogly ImambArha built by Aqa Muhammad Mutahhar. 
In the last years of Salahu‘d-Din’s life, however, his agents had misman- 
aged the zamindéri. Unfortunately the Mirza and Munnii Jan had no son. 

~ Consequently Munnii Jan transferred the zamindari rights to Hajji Muhsin 
and retired to a life of prayer and meditation. Hajji Muhsin who had 
already taken to an ascetic life, now plunged himself into organizing the 
zamindaéri and restored its prosperity. Munni Jan, who had complete 
confidence in her step-brother, died in 1218/1801-2. Some of the Hajji’s 
Sunni servants embraced Shi’ism. HAjji also had no sons, so he bequeathed 
all his possessions to religious purposes and the celebration of Muharram. 
On 13 Zu‘lqa’da 2127/18 November 1812, Hajji Muhsin died leaving an 
enormous estate for the promotion of Shi’i practices.1® 

Turning now to events in Delhi, the most important development 
there was the sudden death of the wazir, Muhammad Amin, on 27 June 
1721. He is said to have died from the curse of a Muslim mendicant whom 
he had ill-treated. Nizamu‘l-Mulk was invited from the Deccan to come 
to Delhi to prevent Muhammad Amin’s son, Qamaru‘d-Din Khan from 
succeeding his father. Nizamu‘l-Mulk did not stay in Delhi for more 
than two years. As soon as he returned to the Deccan, however, Qamar- 
u‘d-Din was made wazir. He was an indolent man and indifferent to 
the responsibilities of such a great office but he retained the position 
from 1724 to 1748. Although the mir bakhshi, Samsamu‘d-Dawla Khan-i 
Dawran, was constantly intriguing, he had little military experience. He 
and his brother, Muzaffar Khan were life-long companions of Muhammad 
Shah. Like the fickle Emperor they were attracted to a life of levity. 
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_ The Safawid empire of Iran had fallen into a rapid and ignominious 
decline even earlier. The deterioration started with the accession of the 
voluptuary and coward, Shah Sulayman (1077-1105/1666-1694), the 
successor of Shah ’Abbas II (1052-1077/1642-1666). In 1707 Mir Ways, 
the leader of the Ghalzay Afghans located between Qandahar and Ghazni, 
defeated the Iranian governor and declared himself independent. When 
he died his son seized Kirman in 1720 and Isfahan two years later, A large 
number of Isfahan citizens were massacred. This decline of Safawid rule 
and rise of the Afghans to power prompted many enterprising Shi’is to 
leave Iran for Multan, Gujarat and Bengal. From there some of them 
moved to Delhi or Awadh. Like their adventurous ancestors many rose 
to power from insignificant positions and made their mark on Indian 
history. Those who had previously held senior posts under the Safawids 
obtained high mansabs in India from the outset on the basis of their re- 
putation and noble ancestry. 
_ The Afghan domination of Iran was, however, ephemeral. Shah 
Tahmasp II (1135-1145/1722-1732), who had escaped the Afghan holo- 
caust, established his rule in Mazandaran. There, Nadir Quli, the 
chieftain of the Turkoman Afshar tribe which lived in northern Khur4san, 
joined him. Nadir Quli was a village boy but he rose to prominence under 
Mir Ways’ son, Mahmiid. Subsequently he distinguished himself in a 
battle against the Uzbeks but Mahmid refused to give him the deputy 
governorship of Khurasan and dismissed him. Nadir collected his mounted 
troops and infantry. They began to levy their own taxes in Khurasan. 
Then Nadir captured Qalat, Nishapir, Mashhad and Hirat. Tahmasp 
bestowed the title Tahmasp Quli Khan upon him. In 1141/1729, Nadir 
re-occupied Isfahan and the Ghalzay Afghans were completely annihilated. 
Their place was taken by the ’"Abdali Afghans who, in Shah ’Abbas’ 
reign, had been driven away from Qandahar to Hirat. A number of 
adventurous Ghalzay refugees and their supporters found asylum in India. 
There they obtained employment under the Sunni mansabdars, particularly 
in regions such as Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad where the Sunnis were 
dominant. | 
The now powerful Nadir then wrote to Muhammad Shah in the name 
of Tahmasp IT, requesting him to expel the Afghan refugees who had taken 
shelter in India. In 1145/1732 Nadir deposed Tahmasp Il and began to 
rule in the name of ’Abbas III, the infant son of ‘Tahmasp IT. In 1148/ 
1736, he proclaimed himself Shah and embarked on an ambitious pro- 
gramme to conquer the Islamic world. | 
He had already recovered the Iranian territories from the Ottoman 
Turks who had seized them over the past ten years. He had also con- 
quered Baku and Darband. In 1738 he captured Qandahar and in 
June occupied Ghazni. Nadir Shah’s previous demand that all Ghalzay 
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Afghans be expelled from India was impracticable and Muhammad Shah 
had ignored it. The court also disregarded the warnings from Nasir Khan, 
the Mughal governor of Kabul, of the imminent danger of an invasion by 
Nadir Shah, and failed to strengthen the North West Frontier defences. 

Some contemporary authorities accuse Nizamu‘l-Mulk of extending 
an invitation to Nadir Shah to invade Delhi while others lay the blame 
squarely on the shoulders of the Shi’i Sa’adat Khan of Awadh charging 
him with perfidy. Both views are historically untrue. Nadir’s costly 
campaigns in Iran had ‘made the acquisition of a quick and easy source 
of revenue imperative; and there was no more suitable place than India. 
His earlier embassies to Delhi had been exploratory and a greater display 
of diplomacy by the effete Mughal court would hardly have averted the 
Indian tragedy. 

Accusing Muhammad Shah of offering protection to the Afghans, 
Nadir Shah seized Kabul in the middle of June 1738. On 12 January 
1739, Nadir’s armies were close to Karnal. Sa’adat Khan, who rushed 
to give battle to Nadir’s newly-arrived army, was captured and Khan-i 
Dawran mortally wounded. Entering Delhi at the head of his victorious 
army, Nadir Shah occupied Shahjahan’s chambers. He promised to 
restore the throne to Muhammad Shah but demanded an enormous 
sum of money to clear his debts. Meanwhile on 10 March 1739, the 
hooligan elements of Delhi killed some 300 Iranis after a false rumour was 
circulated that Nadir had been assassinated. In retaliation, Nadir Shah 
ordered a general massacre of Delhi citizens. About 20,000 people were 
mercilessly slaughtered and an enormous amount of booty was collected. 
The total value of the spoils seized by Nadir Shah, including the famous 

peacock throne of Shahjahan, was estimated at between 77,900,000 and 
80,000,000. The Mughal provinces west of the Indus, extending from 
Kashmir to Sind and Kabul, were ceded to the conqueror in lieu of 
tribute. Before his return to Iran, Nadir Shah restored the throne to 
Muhammad Shah as he had promised. 

Nadir Shah did not allow his army much rest. He invaded Sind and 
conquered Bukhara and Khiva. After his return to Qalat in 1740, he 
ordered the erection of a palace and a treasury to house the spoils 
from Delhi. The complex was known as Qalat-i Nadiri. Nadir Shah 
celebrated his victories at Mashhad. His destruction of the Transoxianian 
towns left the Tiiranis with no alternative but to flee for refuge to India. 

Next Nadir Shah invaded the Daghistan interior but he was repulsed 
by the tribesmen. In 1743-44 rebellions against him broke out in Shirwan, 
Fars and Astarabad. The uprisings were ruthlessly suppressed. Nadir 
invaded Turkey between 1743 and 1745. He defeated the Turks near 
Erwan in 1745 but failed to capture Misal. He crushed subsequent in- 
ternal rebellions mercilessly but failed to improve the administrative 
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framework. In his bid to be accepted as leader of both the Sunni and 
Shi’i communities he endeavoured to have Isna ’Ashari Shi’ism or Ja- 
*fari law incorporated as a fifth legal school within the Sunni framework 
of the four schools of law. He discarded the Safawid design on the crown 
in favour of a new design with four plumes symbolising his rule over 
Afghanistan, India, Turkistan and Iran. It was expected that the new 
design would satisfy the Sunni devotees of the first four successors of the - 
Prophet Muhammad. In retaliation against the ShYVi ’ulama‘’s attempts 
to restore the Safawid dynasty, Nadir Shah confiscated much of the 
property endowed to the shrines, abolished the post of sadr and deprived 
the Shi’i courts of much of their power. The Ottoman Turks were delight- 
ed to learn of these persecutions but coldly resisted Nadir’s ambition to 
inaugurate the Ja’fari figh as the fifth school of Sunni jurisprudence. 

Nadir Shah, as a fierce fighter and ruthless restorer of law and order, 
can be compared with Jinghiz and Timitr. He forfeits a place among the 
outstanding rulers of Iran, however, through his failure to win the con- 
fidence of his new subjects, and the fact that his dynasty did not even 
last for a decade. On June 20, 1747, after a reign of eleven years and 
three months, he was assassinated at Kochan in Khura3an by some of his 
own men.106 : 

The influx of Afghans, Iranians and Turanis resulting from the political 
upheavals in the neighbouring countries had serious repercussions on 
Muslim society and politica] groupings in India. On the whole the exist- 
ing sectarian conflicts and tensions were further sharpened. 

The most ardent supporter of the Sunnis and implacable enemy to 
the Shi’is in the early years of Muhammad Shah’s reign was his wazir, 
Amin Khan Chin. According to Ghulam Husayn Khan Tabataba‘s he 
ordered the tongues cut out of anyone who recited the Shii kalima. 
Nevertheless, when a senior Tarani mansabdar, Mir Jumla, was appointed 
as governor of ’Azimabad, the Shi'i, Ni’matu‘llah son of Awrangzib’s 
Bakhshiu‘l-Mamalik Rihu‘ll4h Khan did not visit him immediately to 
congratulate him and bid him farewell because of his preoccupation with 
the mourning ceremonies of the first ten days of Muharram. Finally 
Ni’matu‘llah called on Mir Jumla and, explaining the reasons for his delay, 
asked his pardon. Muhammad Amin, who was also present, sarcastically 
asked if someone had died in Ni’matu‘llah’s house. Ni’matu‘llah replied 
in the negative, saying that he had been busy mourning the death of Sayyid 
u‘sh-Shuhada (leader of the martyrs, i.e. Imam Husayn). Muhammad Amin 
Khan retorted that as Husayn and Yazid, the second Umayyad caliph 
(60-64/680-683) were two rival princes, it was inappropriate to mourn 
one and ignore the other. Ni’matu‘llah replied that he was mourning the 
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martyrdom of his Prince (Husayn) and Muhammad Amin should cele- 
brate the victory of his (Yazid). Mir Jumla was forced to intervene when 
the dispute assumed threatening proportions. Eventually he succeeded 
in pacifying the two contestants.107 Nimatu‘llah’s father, Rihu‘Tlah 
Khan practised tagiyya but Ni’matu‘llah did not. 

The indolence of the wazir, Qamaru‘d-Din and the inanity of the 
Emperor enabled the Shiis to live more freely and to abandon taqiyya. 
According to Walih Daghistani, who was a great friend of Nawwab Sa’- 
adat Khan Burhanu‘l-Mulk, the governor of Awadh, the Nawwab not © 
only killed about 200,000 Hindus in his wars against the zamindars but 
about the same number had been converted to Islam. Walih Daghistani 
also claimed that the one thousand troops under Sa’Adat Khan’s command 
had struck terror into the heart of about 50,000 Awadh rebel troops.1® 
Although the conversion under the governorship of Sa’adat Khan is 
grossly exaggerated, the demographic pattern of Awadh, which had been 
predominantly Hindu, did change. During the reign of the Delhi Sultans 
and the Mughals, the descendants of Shaykhs, called Shaykhzadas and 
Sayyids had, gradually settled in Awadh. They had founded small towns: 
there and some of them had converted their madad-i ma’ash grants into 
zamindaris. Like their Hindu counterparts they were also involved in 
internecine warfare. The establishment of a firm government called for 
constant vigilance and troop movements. Apparently, when the leaders 
of rebel groups were ‘killed, some of their dependants got converted to 
Islam and settled in different areas under the Shaykh and Sayyid zamin- 
dars. Some Sayyids whose ancestors had practised tagiyya, abandoned it; 
other Sayyids embraced Shiism. They converted the Sunnis and newly 
converted Muslims to Shi’ism. This process led to the development of 
Shii zamindars and a Shi°i population in Awadh. 

Nawwab Sa’adat Khan made Fayzabad the capital of Awadh. The 
city developed from a wooden pavilion (bangla) which the Nawwab 
built in 1132/1719-20, about four miles from the ancient town of Ayodhya. 
This was extended enormously by his successors Abu‘l-Mansir Safdar 
Jang and Shuja’u‘d-Dawla. Gradually it became the centre of the Shi’i 
*ulama and scholars who migrated from different parts of India and even 
from Iran. A considerable number of [ranis from Nadir Shah’s army also ~ 
settled in India. According to Mir Ghulam ’Ali Azad Bilgarami, every ten 
or twenty miles throughout Awadh or Allahabad Sunni families of noble 
birth were to be found. They had obtained madad-i ma’adsh grants and 
stipends from earlier rulers and governors which enabled them to con- 
struct mosques and khangahs. Until 1130/1717, the region was famous as 


107 Styaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, I1, pp. 450-51. 
108 Riydzu‘sh-shu’arad*, Aligarh University Ms., f. 42b. 
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a centre of learning and teachers were able to promote education and 
attract scholars. Accordingly Shahjahan called the eastern region the 
Shiraz of India. When Burhan al-Mulk Sa’4dat Khan Nishapiri, who 
ruled Allahabad, Jaunpur, Banaras, Ghazipur, Kara-Manikpur and 
Kora Jahanabad, assumed power, he confiscated all suyarghal grants and 
stipends which had been assigned to the old and noble Sunni families. 
They were reduced to extreme poverty which forced them to abandon 
intellectual occupations and to take up a military career.10 
Azad’s remarks concerning the total confiscation of the madad-i ma’ ash 
grants and stipends of the Sunnis and the consequent decline in education 
in Awadh and Allahabad, however, are not borne out by the available 
documents on madad-i ma’ash. Furthermore, they also conflict with the 
evidence pointing to the promotion of Sunni education in Awadh. They 
do suggest nevertheless, that the entry of Muslims into the Awadh army 
drastically altered the complexion of their society. The entire region from 
_Kakori (near Lucknow) to Allahabad was controlled by the Hindu 
zamindaérs of different castes and clans and by the Muslim Shaykhs, 
Shaykhzadas and Sayyids who had, by the end of Awrangzib’s reign, also 
assumed the character of zamindars. By this time many of them, like the 
Hindu zamindars, recruited their own armies, built their own fortifications 
and had become independent, defying imperial authority with impunity. 
Sa’adat Khan crushed them with his own forces and recruited fresh 
Muslim troops from among the Shaykhzadas’ retainers. Those Shaykh- 
zadas and Sayyids who were not interested in a scholarly or spiritual life 
welcomed the opportunity to become army officers. This Muslim army, 
together with that of the Gosa‘ins (Hindu mendicants) assisted Sa’Adat 
Khan and his successors to maintain their rule over Awadhand Allahabad, 
even defeating the Afghan Bangash conqueror in 1750. Many Shaykh- 
zadas and Sayyids of the region worked as fawjdars and revenue collectors 
under the Awadh Nawwabs. Although they kept strictly to their own 
religions, they strengthened the values of communal harmony which had 
been developed by their ancestors.110 
As Sa’adat Khan had died during Nadir Shah’s stay in Delhi, his sister’s 
son, Abu‘l-Mansir Khan, was made governor of Awadh on payment of 
two krores of rupees as peshkash (presents) to the conqueror. After Nadir 
Shah’s departure Muhammad Shah conferred on him the title ‘Safdar- 
Jang and confirmed him as governor of Awadh. He was later known by 
this title. Trained as he had been by Sa’Adat Khan, he very easily sup- 
pressed the unruly zamindérs1 when Muhammad Shah ordered him to 


109 Ghulam ’Ali Azad Bilgarami, Ma‘asiru‘l-kiram, Lahore, 1971, p. 214. 
110 Shah Wali-Allah and his times, pp. 146-49. 
111 = Ma‘asiru'l-umara@‘, Il, pp. 524-26. 
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assist *Aliwardi Khan, the governor of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to repel 
the Mahratta raiders, Safdar-Jang took the opportunity to secure from 


_ the Emperor the formidable forts of Rohtas and Chunar. Then Safdar- 


Jang set off for Bengal. He had only marched as far as Patna when 
he was summoned to court. | | 

After Nadir Shah’s departure, the Irani faction rose to prominence in 
the Mughal court but the wizérat and key positions were still in Sunni 
hands. The Irani leader was Amir Khan II, ’Umdatu‘l-Mulk, a son of 
Amir Khan I, the celebrated governor of Kabul during Awrangzib’s 
reign. He was the nephew of Rihu‘llah Khan, Awrangzib’s bakhshi- 


u‘l-mamalik but he was neither a military leader nor a civil administrator. 


It was his literary gifts and eloquence that had made him the Emperor’s 
favourite. Naturally he invited Safdar-Jang to assist him and had him | 
appointed mir dtish (chief of artillery). In February 1745, a campaign 
against Ali Muhammad Khan Ruhella, the chief of Aonla and Bangarh, 
was led by the Emperor. Safdar-Jang went on the expedition. The diary 
written by their contemporary, Anand Ram Mukhlis depicts the increasing 
sloth which pervaded the imperial forces and Safdar-Jang was unable to 
assert his authority. Amir Khan was not powerful enough to overthrow 
the wazir who treated the Emperor’s favourites with contempt. 

The Emperor’s second favourite, Muhammad Ishaq Khan I was also 
a poet who was gifted with eloquence and a facile pen. He became 
famous with Amir Khan’s assistance and even Nadir Shah was so impres- 
sed with him that at Karnal he went to the extent of saying to Muhammad 
Shah, “When you had Muhammad Ishaq, what need was there for you 
to appoint Qamaru‘d-Din wazir?” After Nadir Shah’s departure Muham- 
mad Shah awarded Muhammad Ishaq Khan I rapid promotions but in 
April 1740 he died. His death greatly upset Muhammad Shah but the 
Khan’s eldest son, Mirza Muhammad, who succeeded to his father’s 
position with the title Ishaq Khan II, compensated for his father’s absence 
from the world. Ishaq Khan’s other sons also obtained high positions. 
Muhammad Shah declared Ishaq Khan’s daughter as his own and married 
her to Safdar-Jang’s son Jalalu‘d-Din Haydar, later entitled Shuja’u‘d- 
Dawla. The wedding took place towards the end of 1745. The Emperor 
spent Rs. 4,600,000 on the festivities. The only other weddings comparable 
with it in ostentation and brilliance were those of Dara Shukoh and 
Farrukhsiyar’s marriage to Ajit Singh’s daughter. Large sums were 
distributed in charities and for several weeks the illuminations and 
fireworks turned Delhi’s nights into day. 

Another leading favourite of Muhammad Shah was Sadat Khan 
Zu‘lfaqar-Jang. He was descended from the Mar’ashi Sayyids who had 
ruled Mazandaran for many centuries preceding Safawid dominance. 
Sadat Khan’s daughter, Fakhru‘n Nisa‘ Begum was married to Muham- 
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mad Farrukhsiyar. Consequently Sadat Khan was promoted to a high 
mansab and then appointed Superintendent of Artillery. Sadat Khan 
was killed in the battle following Farrukhsiyar’s capture. On 19 Safar 
1134/9 December 1721, Emperor Muhammad Shah was married to 
Farrukhsiyar’s daughter Badshah Begum also known as Malika-1 Zamani. 
Sadat Khan Zu‘lfaqar-Jang’s daughter was also married to Muhammad 
Shah and was given the title of Sahiba Mahal. Zu‘lfaqar-Jang’s mansab 
was raised to 4,000 and he was made the bakhshi of ahadis, later he was 
created the fourth bakhshi. Malika-i Zamani and Sahiba Mahal were 
fast friends and were both Shi’is. Both had considerable influence over 
Muhammad Shah. According to Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Sahiba Mahal 
was a bigoted Shi’i.1!2 As Malika-i Zamani and Sahiba Mahal had no 
sons they supervised the upbringing of Ahmad Shah, Muhammad Shah’s 
son by Udham Ba‘. Their influence strengthened Shi’ism in Delhi. _ 
Before Muhammad Shiah’s death the Panjab was threatened by the 
Afghan leader Ahmad Shah Durrani who was as fierce as Nadir Shah. 
Ahmad Shah belonged to the Abdali tribe of Afghans who, although they 
had been subdued by Nadir Shah, were treated kindly by him. Many 
Abdalis had subsequently enrolled themselves in the Iranian army. In 
recognition of their services, Nadir Shah had restored Qandahar, which 
had been captured by the Ghalzays, to the Abdalis. Nadir Shah made 
Ahmad Shah the commander of his Abdali contingents and took him on 
his Indian expedition. After Nadir Shah’s assassination in Jumada II, 
1160/June 1747, Ahmad Shah left for Qandahar with his Abdali troops. 
On the way there, he was formally elected the Abdali leader and adopted 
Durra-i Durrén (Pearl of Pearls) as his title. The name of the tribe was 
changed from Abdali to Durrani. In Qandahar he was crowned king 
and issued coins in his name. He considered himself heir to Nadir Shah’s 
eastern dominions and mounted seven invasions over the Panjab, 
Kashmir and Sind and two over Delhi and the neighbouring regions. 
After establishing his control over Ghazni, Kabul and Peshawar, he left 
Peshawar for the Panjab in December 1747. On 12 January 1748, he 
captured Lahore. The Mughal army left Delhi under the command of 
the aged wazir while Safdar-Jang was appointed deputy wazir. Prince 
Ahmad Shih was sent as Muhammad Shah’s deputy under the guardian- 
ship of Zu‘lfaqir-Jang. The Emperor was suffering from dropsy at the 
time. On 22 Rabi’ I 1160/3 April 1747, the Mughal and Durrani 
forces met in battle at Manupur near Sirhind. The Iranis under Safdar- 


112 Shah ’Abdu‘l- ’Aziz’s petition against Sahiba Mahal, Extract from the Proceedings 
of the Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council in the Political Department under 
date the 16th July 1807, Panjab Archives, Lahore; S. A. A. Rizvi, Shah *Abdu‘l-’ Aziz, 
Canberra, 1982, pp. 83-84. | 
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Jang, with their long muskets (aza‘ir), heroically resisted the Afghan 
swivel guns, finally winning the day. The aged wazir was killed while 
handing over command to his son, Mu’inu‘d-Din Khan alias Mir 
Manni. Ahmad Shah duped the imperialists, however, by initiating 
peace talks and then, while they were in progress, systematically with- 
drawing his main force and all valuable military equipment from the 
field. News of the deterioration in the Emperor’s physical condition 
prevented the Prince from pursuing the retreating Durrani army. Safdar- 
Jang also could not chase the Durrani army without jeopardising his 
chances of succeeding to the position of wazir. 

On 27 Rabi’? IT 1161/26 April, 1748. Muhammad Shah died. He 
was succeeded by Prince Ahmad Shah. Although Safdar-Jang was 
promised the position of wazir, his investiture took place only on 19 June 
1748 after definite news had been received of Nizimu‘l-Mulk Asaf Jah’s 
death at Burhanpur. Zu‘lfaqar-Jang was made the bakhshi‘u‘l-mamalik. 
The two key positions were now in Shi’i hands. The Tirani and Afghan 
leaders therefore combined to overthrow Shi’i dominance. Jawid Khan 
(Nawwab Bahadur), the head of the harem became the tool of the Sunni 
clique. The second invasion by Ahmad Shah Durrani over Lahore at the 
end of November 1748 delayed Safdar-Jang’s fall. The new wazir seized 
the Bangash territory around Farrukhabad, except for the original twelve 
villages which formed the Bangash principality. Their victory was short- 

Sa lived, however, and the Afghans drove the troops of Safdar-Jang’s deputy 
from their territory. They even made a dash on Lucknow but the Sunni 
Shaykhzadas of the region came to the rescue of their Shi’i master and 
forced the Afghans to evacuate Awadh. Safdar-Jang’s Tiirani enemies 
made capital of his defeat and in order to retrieve his position, Safdar- 
Jang made a subsidiary alliance withthe Mahrattas against the Durrani 
invaders. This reconciliation with the Mahrattas had been proposed by 
various supporters of the Mughal empire from Awrangzib’s time. Al- 
though the Mahrattas made excessive claims, particularly in the financial 
sphere and were ruthless plunderers, Safdar-Jang considered them a lesser 
evil than Ahmad Shah Durrani and his followers. History substantiated 
his belief and the destruction brought about by DurrAni’s invasion greatly 
exceeded that of Nadir Shah’s time. 

In September 1751, Ahmad Shah Durrani reached Peshawar on his 
third invasion of the. Panjab. Towards the middle of January 1752, 

_ he crossed the Ravi. Mir Manni received no reinforcements from Delhi. 
Nevertheless on 6 March 1752, he made a last bid to repulse Durrani in 
the Shalimar suburbs of Lahore but was defeated. Mir Manni therefore 
visited Ahmad Shah and impressed the invader with his courage and 
presence of mind. A treaty was concluded between them. Lahore and 
Multan were ceded to Ahmad Shah, who, in turn, recognised Mir 
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Manni as governor on his behalf.1!8 From Lahore Ahmad Shah sent an 
expedition against Kashmir. The Afghan army met no resistance and 
seized Kashmir easily. The Afghan rule over Kashmir made the local 
Sunnis more militant. Around 1132/1720, in the wake of a Hindu- 
Muslim riot there, the Sunnis invaded the ShY¥i quarters of Jadibal and 
slaughtered men, women and children. The khangah of Mir Shamsu‘d-Din 
Iraqi was also destroyed. 

In Delhi Jawid Khan became a dictator and Safdar-Jang was depri- 
ved of Tirani support. Finding that Jawid Khan headed the con- 
spiracies against him, Safdar-Jang had him murdered but this did not 
extinguish the fire of rebellion against him. By the end of March 1753, 
the Emperor with his Tirani and Afghan supporters was openly at war 
with the wazir. Subsequently the Emperor dismissed Safdar-Jang and 
appointed, Qamaru‘d-Din’s son Intizamu‘d-Dawla as wazir. ’Imadu‘l- 
Mulk, the son of Ghaziu‘d-Din Firtiz Jang, was made bakhshiu‘l-mamalik. 

Safdar-Jang succeeded in deposing Emperor Ahmad Shah and replaced 
him with a boy of unknown birth. Although the Jat chief, Sirajmal, 
supported Safdar-Jang, an obscure Ruhella adventurer, Najib Khan, 
came to the rescue of the imperialists. He was joined by the Badakhshis 
and Baltchs, the Mahrattas and Gijars and they turned the tables on 
Safdar-Jang’s allies. In Safdar-Jang’s camp were the Jats, the [rani Turko- 
mans and the troops of Rajendra Giri Gos&‘in (a Hindu ascetic), but the 
cry of Sunni jehdd against the heretical Shi’i dominance was a significant 
feature in the battle for supremacy. Rajendra Giri died on 14 June 1753 
and Safdar-Jang grew disheartened. Sporadic fighting continued for 
several months but finally Raja Madho Singh of Jaipur intervened. 
Safdar-Jang then retired to Awadh on 17 September 1753, abandoning 
the boy he had raised to the throne.14 
_ Delhi was now controlled exclusively by Sunnis. Zu‘lfaqar-Jang also 
left Delhi with Safdar-Jang and died in Awadh. The question of paying 
the Ruhellas, Mahrattas, Baliichs and Badakhshis sparked off open war 
between Intizamu‘d-Dawla and ’Imadu‘l-Mulk. In mid-April 1745, the 
Badakhshis fought pitched battles against the imperial troops in the 
Delhi streets. In less than four months Ahmad Shah grew disillusioned 
with his Sunni supporters and he turned to Safdar-Jang to save his life. 
Once more Safdar-Jang marched from Awadh to rescue Ahmad Shah 
from the tyranny of the Ttrani leaders and their Mahratta allies. 
Meanwhile civil war had erupted in Delhi. On 2 June 1754, Ahmad 
Shah was deposed and Muhammad ’Azizu‘d-Din son of Mu’izzu‘d-Din 
Jahandar Shah, was raised to the throne under the title Badshah ’ Alamgir 
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Il. Safdar-Jang returned to Awadh but, before he could re-organise his 
province, he died on 17 Zu‘lhijja 1167/5 October 1756, His clever wife 
kept the news secret to forestall any uprisings while she accompanied his 
dead body to Fayzabad. Initially it was buried at Gulab Barhi but later 
it was transferred to Delhi near the site of the Shah-i Mardan. An impos- 
‘ing mausoleum was built over it by his son and successor Shuja’u‘d-Dawla.. 
Srivastava comments as follows: 


“The Mughal province of Awadh extended from the river Gandak in 
the north-east to the Ganga in the south-west, and from the Tara‘i 
of Nepal in the north to the river Sai in the south. East of it across the 
Gandak lay the province of Bihar, south of it Allahabad and west of 
it the sa#bas of Muradabad (created in the time of Farrukhsiyar) and 
Agra. Sa’adat Khan Burhan-u‘l-Mulk added to it the sarkar of Kora 
Jahanabad (in Allahabad), roughly equivalent to the modern district 
of Fatehpur, the estate of Sachendi in Agra and the modern districts 
of Banaras, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Ballia and the eastern 
portion of Mirzapur, all these then forming a part of the Allahabad 
siba. In addition to Awadh, Safdar-Jang acquired in 1748 the pro- 
vince of Allahabad which lay on the southern frontier of Awadh and 
was bounded by the modern Bihar in the east, the present Madhya 
Pradesh in the south and the Mughal siiba of Agra in the west. But 
the southern half of Allahabad, which comprised the whole of Bundel- 
khand except the sarkar of Kalpi, could not be recovered from the 
hands of the descendants of Chhatrasal Bundela. Awadh was then 
divided into five sarkars, namely Fayzabad, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, 
Khairabad and Bahraich, while Allahabad was composed of seventeen 
sarkars (according to Murtaza Husain) sixteen of which the most 
important were Allahabad, Arail, Ghazipur, Chunar, Mirzapur, 
Banaras, Jaunpur, Kara Manikpur, Shahzadpur, Zamania, Kora 
Jahanabad and Kalinjar.’’446 


Both Sa’adat Khan and Safdar-Jang were involved in asserting their 
influence over the Mughal capital. Nevertheless the administration of 
the province remained firm and none of their formidable enemies was 
able to undermine their control. _ 

In Delhi, ’Alamgir II inaugurated his reign by banning the Shi'i 
processions of Muharram; Mahratta dominance had made the intro- 
duction of anti-Hindu legislation out of the question. Although he was 
more than fifty-seven years old, in 1756 the Emperor tried to forcibly 
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marry Muhammad Shah’s young daughter, Hazrat Begum by Sahiba 
Mahal who was a famous beauty but only sixteen years old. Her guardian 
Malika-i ZamAni was helpless but Hazrat Begum threatened to commit 
suicide if she were made to marry. 

*[madu‘l-Mulk, who had been appointed wazir by ’Alamgir II, became 
a dictator and made the Emperor’s life a misery. On 15 November 1756, 
Durrani Jeft Peshawar on his fourth Indian and first Delhi expedition. 
Najibu‘d-Dawla welcomed the advance of Afghan army. ’Imadu‘l-Mulk 
surrendered immediately only to be rebuked for his cowardice by Ahmad 
Shah. In January 1757 in Delhi some of the nobles hastened to have the 
Khutba recited in Ahmad Shah Durrani’s name, although the Emperor, 
Alamgir IT was still alive. He had been neither deposed nor expelled and 
contemporary historians marvel that no theologians objected to the pro- 
posed change. The Emperor quietly resigned himself to his fate but Ahmad 
Shah Durrani was not interested in occupying the Delhi throne. His 
main concern was booty. Upon entering the town, he and his wives 
occupied the palaces in the Delhi Fort; an amnesty was granted and the 
citizens were persuaded to return. Some Afghans who had violated the 
Shah’s orders about looting received exemplary punishments. This was 
done, however, merely to ensure that the looting was systematically 
carried out. The city was divided into wards and even the floors of the 
wealthy houses were dug up to ensure that all gold had been collected. 
To distinguish them from Muslims, the Hindus were ordered to paint 
marks on their foreheads and were forced to hand over any money they © 
had to Durrani. Their women were raped at random by the Afghan 
troops. 

At the end of February 1757, Ahmad Shah marched against the Jats. 
He captured Ballabhgarh and cruelly sacked and slaughtered the in- 
habitants of Mathura, Brindaban and Gokul, the great centres of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Although the commander of the Agra fort thwarted the 
attempts by the Afghan commander-in-chief, Jahan Khan, to storm the 
fort, the Hindu merchants and bankers there paid a large ransom for their 
lives. 

The approach of summer and the spread of cholera in Mathura made 
Durrani’s army restless. They clamoured to return home so Ahmad 
Shah refrained from launching an attack on the Jat chief Strajmal. The 
expedition to help Ahmad Khan Bangash fight the Awadh nawwabs also 
petered out. Durrani’s army returned to Delhi where the Shah forcibly 
married Hazrat Begum. Although Malika-i Zamani and Sahiba Mahal, 
both widows of Muhammad Shah, had successfully protected her from 
"Alamgir II they were unable to save her from Ahmad Shah. Malika-i 
Zamani and Sahiba Mahal who could not bear the separation from 
Hazrat Begum accompanied her to Qandahar. 
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The throne was restored to "Alamgir IL and ’Imadu‘l-Mulk was 
appointed wazir by Durrani, whose principal agent in India, however, 
was Najibu‘d-Dawla. The Shi’is had already been expelled from their 
former high positions and a considerable number of them moved to 
Awadh. 

The Mahrattas overran the region held by Najibu‘ d-Dawla in the 
Gangetic Doab and expelled him from Delhi. Najibu‘d-Dawla was left 
with no alternative but to appeal to Ahmad Shah Durrani in the name of 
Islam to come to his rescue. The Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar also sent 
envoys to Durrani asking for help to oust the Deccanis from northern India. 
The great Sunni ’alim and sift, Shah Wali‘ullah of Delhi wrote a letter of 
appeal to him as well. On 3 Rab?’ I 1173/25 October 1759, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani crossed the Indus on his fifth Indian expedition. He easily 
annihilated the Mahrattas’ defences in the north-west frontier. In Rabi’ 
II 1173/November 1759, in Delhi, *Imadu‘l-Mulk killed "Alamgir IT. 

- Although a puppet ruler, Shahjahan IIT, son of Kam Bakhsh, was placed 
on the throne; to all intents and purposes Delhi was without an Emperor. 
The Mahrattas urged Shuja’u‘d-Dawla to co-operate with them but, on 
Najibu‘d-Dawla’s assurances, he joined the Muslim block against them. 
On 14 January 1761, a vast army of Mahrattas met Durrani’s army and 
his Indian allies on the battle-field of Panipat. The Mahrattas suffered 
a crushing defeat. Once more Durrani’s soldiers sacked and plundered 
the houses of Delhi, and what they could not take away was despoiled. 
They even clashed with Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s forces there. According to 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, a year before Durrani’s invasion, his father Shah 
Waliu‘llah had prophesied that next year no Rafizis (Shi’'is) would be found _ 
in Delhi. His prediction came true.1? Ahmad Shah slaughtered them all. 
Probably only the known Shi’is were killed, however, those who were still 
practising faqiyya survived. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani recognized Prince ’Ali Gawhar, the son of 
"Alamgir II, as Emperor. He had been expelled by *Imadu‘l-Mulk from 
Delhi and, after his father’s murder, had proclaimed himself Emperor 
of Delhi in exile on 20 December 1759. Shuja’u‘d-Dawla the Nawwab 
of Awadh, was his main protector. Durrani appointed *Imadu‘l-Mulk as 
wazir and Najibu‘d-Dawla as bakhshiu‘l-mamalik as his representative. 
After Durrani’s departure for Qandahar in March 1761, the Mughal 
government came under Najibu‘d-Dawla who assumed the role of a 
dictator. He maintained Afghan solidarity, keeping the expanded Bangash 
kingdom as a buffer state between Delhi and Awadh. 

In Bengal English power steadily increased. Mir Qasim, the ousted 
Nawwab of Bengal, Shuja’u‘d-Dawla and Shah ’Alam all fought against 
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the English at Baksar on 22 October 1764 but they were defeated. Shah 
"Alam threw himself at the mercy of the English. Mir Qasim fled into 
obscurity. Shuja’u‘d-Dawla rushed to seek the assistance of the Afghan 
chiefs but neither Hafiz Rahmat Khan the most senior Ruhella chief, nor | 
Najibu‘d-Dawla, nor Ahmad Khan Bangash had any sympathy for a fallen 
Shi’?i ruler. They simply offered polite excuses against forming an anti- 
British coalition. The English wished to assign Awadh to Shah ’Alam but 
meanwhile Clive returned from London and took a realistic view of the 
situation. 

On 16 August 1765 a eats was signed at Allahabad. Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s 
territories, with the exception of Allahabad and its environs, were restored 
to him on payment of fifty lacs of rupees. Allahabad and its surrounding 

~ region were assigned to Shah "Alam. He was promised an annual pension 
of Rs. 28 lacs. In return the Emperor granted the English complete 
financial control over the revenue from Bengal or diwdni rights. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani was unable to contro] the Sikh uprisings in the 
Panjab. Subsequently, the Sikhs even invaded the Ruhella territories of 
Najibu‘d Dawla beyond the Jamuna and’ sacked Delhi. On 20 Rajab 
1186/17 October 1772 Ahmad Shah Durrani died, leaving his Afghan 
dominions disorganised, let alone consolidating the administration of the 
Panjab. Naturally the political vacuum from the river Indus to the west 
of Delhi was filled by the Sikh leaders. | 

The English did not make any serious attempt to restore the throne of 
Delhi to Shah ’Alam. On 31 October 1770 Najibu‘d-Dawla died. His 
son, Zabita Khan, was devoid of his father’s dynamism and military and 
administrative gifts. On 10 February 1771, the Mahrattas drove him out 
of Delhi. On 1 ShawwAl 1185/6 January 1772, escorted by the Mahrattas, 
Shah ’Alam entered Delhi for the first time since being exiled from his 
capital on 20 May 1758. Warren Hastings, who had been appointed the 
Governor of Bengal at the end of 1771, soon took the districts of Kora and 
Allahabad away from the Emperor. He transferred them to Shuja’u‘d- 
Dawla in return for fifty lacs of rupees and a monthly subsidy of Rs. 210,000 
for the maintenance of a garrison of the Company’s troops to protect 

_ Awadh. The treaty of Banaras ratifying the arrangement was signed on 
7 September 1773. It was a very unwise step but, in the face of Mahratta 
and Afghan threats, Shuja’u‘d-Dawla had no alternative. Awadh now 
became a buffer state between Bengal and the Mahrattas.118 

Shah ’Alam’s return to Delhi encouraged the Shi’is to settle there once 
more. His wazir and regent was Mirza Najaf Khan (Zu‘lfaqaru‘d Dawla 
Amiru‘l Umara‘ Bahadur Ghalib Jang). His ancestors had acted as custo- 
dians of Imam Riza‘’s tomb at Mashhad; the Mirza himself was born at 


118 Shah °*Abdu‘l’Aziz, pp. 12-21, 
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Isfahan in 1737. He migrated to India at an early age. His sister was 
married to Safdar-Jang’s eldest brother, Mirza Muhsin. The imperial 
keeper of Allahabad fort Muhammad Quli Khan, was also one of his 
kinsmen. Mirza Najaf started working under him but, when the fort was 
captured by Shuja’u‘d-Dawla in April 1759, he fled. Subsequently he ente- 
red Nawwab Qasim ’Ali Khan’s service. He accompanied the Nawwab on 
his expedition to collect tribute from the Bundelkhand chiefs and decided 
to work for them. After the English victory at Baksar he left Bundelkhand 
and joined the English in January 1765. Mirza’s local knowledge enabled 
the English to capture Allahabad fort in a few weeks. Clive granted him 
a pension of 2 lacs of rupees out of the 28 lacs promised to the Emperor. 

Next year Shah ’Alam appointed him fawjdar of Kora on the recommenda- 
tion of the English. He was dismissed by Shah ’Alam on a false charge of 
failing to collect standard revenues in February 1770. However, Shah 
*Alam re-employed him when he started on his march to Delhi and 
paid Rs. 50,000 to equip his contingent. 

During his service under the English, Mirza Najaf was trained in the 
European system of warfare. He recruited 10,000 sepoys trained by them 
and acquired a large amount of artillery. Comte de Modave, the French 
observer, was highly impressed by Mirza Najaf’s composure and tranquil- 
lity. The court intrigues against him were regarded as petty tricks of weak- 

minded people by Mirza Najaf and his attitude to his enemies was liberal 
and high-minded. J. N. Sarkar compares him with Najibu‘d-Dawla, 
saying: 


‘At the zenith of his career, Najibu‘d-Dawla was for ten years the regent 
of the Mughal Empire, his position and power undisputed by any court 
rival or Muslim potentate in India. His strength lay in the fact of his 
being the head of a Ruhilla clan and the recognised leader of the Afghan 
race in general throughout Hindustan, while at the same time he was up 
to 1769 backed, sometimes by the presence but more often by the prestige 
and name of his unconquerable patron, the Durrani Shah. In India 
itself he was the Sunni champion besides being the head of the Afghan 
race. Even without Durrani’s backing, he was manifestly the greatest 
Indian general of his age after the death of Asaf Jah Nizam-u‘l-Mulk. At 
the same time his possession of fertile and comparatively undisturbed 
jagirs in the Doab and upper Rohilkhand, which were carefully managed 
by his able and faithful land stewards, ensured for him a large and steady 
income, so that at the time of his death he was the richest Muslim ruler 
of North India. 


“Najaf Khan, on the other hand, possessed some social advantages 
which birth had denied to Najib-u‘d-Dawla. The Ruhilla had started 
life in India as a poor friendless man, entering service in the capacity 
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of a foot soldier. From this small beginning he had risen by sheer merit 
and unfailing opportunism to the virtual headship of the Empire. But 
Najaf Khan was a Mirza, boasting of the royal blood of Persia, and 
closely connected with the house of the Oudh Naw&bs by marriage. 
All this, however, counted for nothing in practical effect as steps to his 
rise to greatness. He had no racial backing in India; even the Persian 
Shuja’, his kinsman and brother in the faith, was his personal enemy 
while Najaf Khian’s creed made him utterly friendless at the Court of 
Delhi, where the Shi’a faction created by Amir Khan and Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan had been crushed after the failure of Safdar-Jang’s rising 
against his master in 1753.’°119 


Mirza Najaf Khan’s diplomatic and military manoeuvers thwarted | 
Mahratta ambitions. Early in 1775, the Mirza commissioned his leading 
lieutenants, Afrasiyab Khan and Najaf Quli Khan to march against the 
Jat strongholds of Doab and Mewat. Afrasiyab captured Jewar and 
Ramgarh. The name of Ramgarh was changed to ‘Aligarh’ after Imam 
"Ali, unlike other ephemeral name-changes, thisone became permanent. 
With the aid of his Ruhilla ally Mulla Rahimdad, Najaf Quli forced the 
Jaipur possession Kama to surrender. In 1775, Mirza Najaf, ignoring the 
Delhi court-intrigues to replace him with Zabita Khan recalled Afrasiyab 
from the Doab and besieged the Jat fort of Dig, thought to be impregn- 
able to cannon-fire. Ranjit Singh, the Jat commandant, ultimately evacua- 
ted Dig and fled. The unruly Mughal soldiers plundered the fort. The 
arms, ammunition and buried treasures unearthed there were not sufficient 
to pay their wages. - | 

Afrasiyab now reduced the refractory Jat and Gijar zamindars to sub- 
mission. Previously they had submitted only to Sirajmal. The Raja of 
Mursan, in Aligarh, put up a spirited resistance. He was forced to 
surrender when the guns of Afrasiyab and Mirza Najaf, who had also 
attacked him, broke the walls of his fort. Zabita mobilized the Sikh 
forces against Delhi but they were repulsed. Zabita surrendered and 
married his daughter to Mirza Najaf. Sarkar says: 120 


“This settlement finely illustrates the farsighted statesmanship of . 
Mirza Najaf. He set up Zabita Khan as a buffer against the Sikhs in 

the upper Doab and also as his own protege and partisan for coun- 
teracting the intrigues of ’Abdu‘l-Ahad [Kashmiri] at court, so that 
while he himself was fighting the Jats and Rajputs west of the Jamuna, 
his trans-Jamuna possessions in the middle Doab would be safe and he 


119 J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal empire, Calcutta, 1964, III edition, pp. 28-32. 
120 Jbid., pp. 110-111. 
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would be free from any anxiety about that quarter. The peace was 
completed by Zabita Khan’s visit to the court, where the Emperor 
pardoned him and gave him a robe of honour and a letter patent for 
the district of Saharanpur (30 January 1779).” 


Proceeding from Barnawa in 1780, Mirza Najaf’s nephew, Mirza 
Muhammad Shafi’ crushed the rebellious villages which had supported 
the Sikh invasions. Zabita was ordered to co-operate with Shafi’. The 
cis-Satlaj Sikh leaders, by now disunited and involved in tribal feuds, 
approached the imperial court for assistance. Mirza Najaf ordered Shafi’ 
to negotiate with them using his own discretion, but Shafi’ was not dip- 
lomatic in his handling of the Sikh leaders and Zabita Khan. The dis- 
satisfied Sikhs captured Saharanpur so Shafi’ attacked them immediately. 
He drove them across the Jamuna and chased them as far as Ambala. 
The court failed to send money or reinforcements and Shafi’ was forced 
to halt. Zabita, who had returned to Delhi refused to collaborate with 
Shafi’, but agreed to negotiate independently with the Sikh leaders. The 
Sikhs offered not to plunder the khdlisa villages in return for the right to 
control and impose rakhi!*! on the land in their possession. Mirza Shafi. 
returned and remained at the imperial base in Kunjpura near Delhi, | 
until Mirza Najaf’s death. His surplus troops and Zabita Khan's auxiliary 
forces and retainers were ordered to collect the revenue from the upper 
Doab. This was Mirza Najaf’s last grand plan. He died on 6 April 1782. 
and the rays of hope for the recovery of the Mughal glory that had begun 
to shine were dissipated in the clouds of growing anarchy. 

The Sunni Afghans, Kashmiris, Baliichs and other lawless elements 
who had benefited from the anarchy preceding Mirza Najaf’s rise to 
power did not appreciate his efforts to restore peace and order. Although 
Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan and Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz had suffered incredible 
hardships as a result of the Sikh incursions into Delhi and its surrounds, 
they also refused to credit Najaf Khan for his contributions to the restora- 
tion of law and order. According to Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan, during 
Najaf Khan’s regency the condition of the Delhi populace, which had 
already deteriorated from being rich to poor, now became miserable.'?? _ 
He probably meant that the Sunnis were now reduced to a miserable 
condition. Shaykh Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi says that during Zu‘lfa- 
qaru‘d-Dawla’s regency in Shah *Alam’s reign, the Shi’is became the 
dominant group in Delhi. There is no doubt that Najaf Khan brought 

: some Shi’i contingents over from Allahabad and must have recruited more 
Shi’i soldiers in Delhi, but their number could not have been very large. 


121 A tax like the chauth of Mahrattas, the tax was levied in order to meet war expenses. 
122 Khaliq Anjum (ed.), Mirza Jan-i Fandn ke khutit, Delhi, 1962. 
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Shah *Abdu‘l-’Aziz was proud of the fact that his father’s prophecy, that 
Shi’ism would be eradicated from Delhi, had come true. Under Najibu‘- 
d-Dawla’s control the Shi’is in Delhi must have led an ignominious life. 
In these circumstances it would have been impossible for such a large 
number of them to emerge during Najaf Khan’s regency as to make them 
the dominant faction. 

During Najaf Khan’s regency, however, the Shi’is were relieved from 
the reign of terror which Afghan dominance on the one hand, and Sikh 
depredations on the other, had unleashed. The Shi’is now resumed 
their mourning ceremonies to the chagrin of the Sunni leaders. Among 
those who could not tolerate the sight of these Shi’?i processions was the 
celebrated Mujaddidiyya Naqshbandiyya Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan 
who made derogatory remarks concerning Shi’i enthusiasm for these 
occasions. Other Sunnis were indifferent. ’Ali Lutf reports that on the 
seventh of Muharram the Mirza was seated on the first floor of his road- 
side house when a Ruhella leader came to call on him. Suddenly some 
’alams passed near the Mirza’s house. The Ruhella- stood up, beat his 
breast and showed his respect to the alam. The Mirza did not move but 
smiled and said, “What a d7d’at (sinful innovation) it is to revive the 
memory of an event which took place twelve hundred years ago, while 
showing respect to pieces of wood indicates a gross want of wisdom.” 
The conversation was heard by the people in the procession and the 
Mirza’s remarks were discussed in the Shi’i assemblies. On the night of 
the seventh of Muharram, the Mirza went out to answer a knock at his 
door. A man fired a shot at him and then ran away.}28 

The Mirza died on 10 Muharram 1195/7 January 1781. The Sunnis 
believe that Mirza Najaf was directly involved in Mirza Mazhar’s assas- 
sination. T'his theory is hardly tenable, however, for about three years 
prior to his death, Mirza Najaf had lost control of the administration. 
He had by then sunk into the life of dissipation which brought his early 
death in April 1782. The culprit need not have been a Shi’i as there 
was no dearth of Sunni devotees of fa’ziyas and ’alams. At about the 
same time, the intolerant Sunni Afghans are known to have made several 

attempts to kill the eminent Chishtiyya leader, Mawlana F akhru’d-Din, for 
his participation in sama’. 

Fantastic stories are told about Mirza Najaf’s persecution of the Sunnis,!*4 
even Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz is reputed to have been victimized by him. The 
myths referred to below have been uncritically reproduced by historians 

_ such as Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi and K. A. Nizami and also by traditional 
scholars such as Mawlana Manazir Ahsan Gilani and Mawlana Muham- 


123 Mirza Lutf ’Ali, Gulshan-i Hind, Delhi, 1906, p. 217. 
124 Shah °Abdu‘l-’Aziz, pp. 81-84. 
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mad Miyan. The most popular is the legend described by Amir Shah 
Khan in the Amiru'r-Riwdyat. He says: 


“In those days the Rawafizs (Shi’is) were predominant. Delhi was 
ruled by Najaf ’Ali Khan who had Shah Waliu‘llah’s wrist broken to 
stop him writing. He martyred Mirzé Mazhar Jan-i Janan and expelled 
Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz and Shah Rafiu'd-Din from his dominions. Both 
walked from Delhi to Shahdara with the female members of the family. 
Later Mawlana Fakhru‘d-Din succeeded in obtaining carriages for the 
females who went to Phulet. However, Shah Rafi’u‘d-Din and Shah 
>Abdu‘l-’Aziz could obtain neither carriages nor horses. Shah Rafi’u‘d- 
Din went to Lucknow on foot and Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz walked to 
Jawnpur. Both were ordered to travel separately and to use no con- 
veyance. The Rawafizs tried twice to poison Shah "Abdu'l-’ Aziz. 
Once a paste of lizards was rubbed on him infecting him with leprosy. 
During his Jawnpur journey the Shah was struck by sunstroke which 
made him fiery-tempered. He had lost his eyesight in his youth.” 


Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi adds a footnote: “the evidence, however is 
inconclusive”, to his reproduction of this story of how Shah Waliu‘llah 
“had been the victim of Shi’ah persecution”. The legend is in fact absurd. 
Shah Waliu‘llah died in 1176/1762, while Mirza Najaf Khan entered Delhi 
with the Emperor Shah ’Alam in 1772. As for the stories concerning Shah 
*Abdu‘l-’Aziz, the Shah himself had never attributed his serious illness 
and blindness to any persecution although he had referred to them in 
many contexts. He says in a letter to Farigh Shah: 


“The old chronic stomach trouble is serious. The eyesight has almost 
disappeared. Toothache prevents me from eating, drinking and talking 
too much.” | 


>Abdu‘l-Qadir, a near contemporary of the Shah, wrote that blindness 
prevented the Shah from writing himself and “He dictated his thoughts | 
fluently to others”. A disciple of Shah Ishaq, Qazi ’Abdu‘r-Rahman 
Panipati, claimed that Shah >Abdu‘l-’Aziz went blind while in his youth. 
According to Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Hayy, Shah *Abdu'l-’Aziz had become the 
victim of chronic diseases such as maragg (leprosy) and blindness by his 
twenty-fifth year. 

These statements prove conclusively that the Shah was partially, if. 
not completely, blind before Mirza Najaf’s arrival in Delhi. Like Qureshi, 
K. A. Nizdmi also says anachronistically that Mawlana Fakhru'd-Din 
was very influential in Delhi at that time. He reports that Fakhru‘d-Din 
sntervened when Alexander Seton, the Resident of Delhi, and Shah 
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"Abdu'‘l-’Aziz were estranged, and resolved their misunderstanding. 
In his biographical account of Shah Fakhru‘d-Din, Nizami gives the date 
of the Mawlana’s death as 27 Jumada II, 1199/7 May 1785. He must 
have forgotten that Delhi was not annexed by the East India Company 
until 1803 and furthermore that Archibald Seaton was Resident of Delhi 
from 1806-1811. Nizami also claims that Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s troubles 
grew as Shi’i influence increased in Delhi but that Shah Fakhr Sahib 
rescued him and gave him hospitality. He then quotes from the Managqib-i 
_ Fakhriyya: 


“When the government officials expelled the sons of Shah Waliu‘llah 
from their house and confiscated it, he (Mawlana Fakhru‘d-Din) 
kept them in his own house and took care of them. Ultimately the 
Mawlana had the house restored to them and took them there with 
honour and respect.” 


The story that Mirza Najaf Khan persecuted Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz is 
legendary but apparently the Shah was alarmed by Mirza Najaf’s domi- 
nance. Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil, the author of the Nuzha-i 
Isna ’Ashariyya, a rejoinder to Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s Tuhfa-t Isna ’Ashariyya, 
who, before the Shah published the above work had been his friend, says, 
“When Zu‘lfaqaru‘d-Dawla Bahadur (Mirza Najaf Khan) dominated the 
administration of Delhi and was virtually a king, his heart was alienated 
from his lordship (makhdimi i.e. Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz) because of his (the 
Shah’s) devotion to extremist Wasibi and Khariji ideologies. The learned 
Nasib (a title for the Shah used by the Hakim and other Shi’i scholars) 
grew alarmed and wrote the [zhdru‘l-Hagq to prove that he and his father 
were Shi’is and were devoted to Ahl-i Bayt. He (the Shah) dissociated 
himself from his (Sunni) faith and sent the treatise to the Amiru‘l-Umara‘ 
Bahadur (Mirza Najaf Khan) through some Sayyids and obtained the 
intercession of some leading personalities. This relieved him (the Shah) 
from the fear of death. 

This book is not mentioned in the list of Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s works nor 
is a copy of it available. An untitled treatise by the Shah, however, claims 
that not only the Shi’is but also the Sunni siifis (pirzddas) who, as the Shah 
feared, were jealous of his popularity, spread a story that Shah Waliu‘llah 
believed that Imam Husayn was not a martyr. The Shah denied these 
allegations in his treatise and showed that his family were deeply devoted 
to Ahl-i Bayt. Although the Hakim alleged that Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz 
dissociated himself from Sunni-ism, the untitled treatise and the [zhdru‘l- 
Haqq might be identical. It is obvious though that the Shah was not 
persecuted by Mirza Najaf Khan or else the Hakim would have grossly 
exaggerated the event. 
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There is no evidence to suggest that the Shii noblemen played a signi- 
ficant role in the propagation of their religion. Najaf Khan and his 
supporters were mansabdars of the Sunni Emperor and implemented the 
traditional Mughal policy of peace and accord with all religious commu- 
nities. This concord was the basis of Shi’i survival. Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz 
wrote his Tuhfa-1 Isna ’Ashartyya in 1204/1789-90. Najaf Khan had died 
some years earlier and the reasons why the Shah did not disclose his 
authorship have never been satisfactorily explained. At that time the 
Emperor was still controlled by the Mahrattas. Nevertheless the success 
of the Shi’i proselytisation upset the Sunni leaders. Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, 
for example, writes: 


“In the region (bzldd) where we live the Isna ’Ashariyya faith has 
become so popular that there can be no house where one or two men 
have not adopted this vicious faith or are not inclined to the Shi’i 
beliefs. The majority of these are wanting in a knowledge of history 
and ahddis and are unaware and ignorant of the principles of their 
ancestral (Sunni) faith. Whenever the Shi’is discuss their faith in Sunni 
assemblies, they distort the facts and talk nonsense. I have written this 
book only to please God and to prevent the Sunnis from straying from 
their faith in polemics with the Shi’is and to make them steadfast to 
their basic principles.’’!* 


In Panipat too, the Shi’is made many converts. Qazi Muhammad 
Sana‘u‘llah "Usmani Naqshbandi Mujaddidi Panipati, who wrote the 
Sayfu'l-maslil to refute Shi’i beliefs, describes the Shi’i success in prosely- 
tisation thus; 


‘At this time the Isna ’Ashariyya faith is predominant. Because of 
stupidity and ignorance, a large number of people (Sunnis) specially 
some people of Panipat whose ancestors were Sunnis and good believers, 
have strayed from the right path. It came to my mind to write a book 
refuting the Rawdfiz (Shi’is) in simple Persian in order to benefit the 
common people. It is possible that someone may be able to see the right 
path and the author may obtain some reward from God. As they (the 
Shi’is) do not trust the Sunni works, their doctrines will be refuted on 
the basis of the Shi’i works themselves.’’!*6 


The greatest tragedy in Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s family was the conversion 
to Sh7Vism of Sayyid Qamaru‘d-Din Husayn of Sonipat. He was Shah 


-?*Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s nephew and had studied under his brothers, Shah ’Abdu‘l- 


125 Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Tuhfa-i Isnd ’Ashariyya, Lucknow, 1295/1878, p. 2. 
126 Sayf-i maslil, Delhi, 1268/1852, pp. 2-3. 
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Qadir and Shah Rafi’u‘d-Din. The Sayyid had learned hadis from Shah 
*“Abdu'l-’Aziz who wrote a treatise on hadis for Qamaru‘d-Din’s guidance, 
known as *Ujdla-i ndfi’a. In a conversation, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz once 
remarked that although he had converted hundreds of Hindus to Islam, 
only three or four people had embraced Sunni-ism from among the bigoted 
Sb7vi sect.1?? As Qamaru‘d-Din embraced Shi’ism before his death in 
1280/1863 no political or economic pressures could be imputed to his 
conversion. Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz estimated that of the total Indian 
Muslim population, two-thirds were Sunnis and one-third Shiri. 

The remarkable expansion of Shi’ism in India cannot be ascribed to 

Sunni indifference to their faith. During Muhammad Shah’s reign twenty- 
two leading sifis from different silsilas flourished in Delhi. According to 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, that was a rare coincidence.!8 The most prominent 
among these sift leaders was Shah Waliu‘llah Dihlawi. Born in 1114/1703 
in Delhi, he inherited his father’s seminary, the Madrasa-i Rahimiyya, in 
131/1719. In 1143/1731 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and returned 
to Delhi on 14 Rajab 1145/31 December 1732. From that time till his 
death on 29 Muharram 1176/30 August 1762, he dedicated himself totally 
to writing scholarly works to strengthen the Sunni faith. The principal 
target of his attacks were the Tafziliyya Sunnis, who believed that ’Ali 
was superior to the first three successors to the Prophet. He wrote the 
Qurratu'Vaynayn fi tafzilu’sh-Shaykhayn to demonstrate that the first two 
‘successors to the Prophet Muhammad were superior to the third and 
fourth and that the light of their souls had intermingled with the light 
emanating from the Prophet Muhammad’s soul. He also questioned the 
belief that Hasan Basri had been initiated into a spiritual discipline by 
"Ali. He wrote the [zalat al-Khafa‘ ’an Khilafat al-Khulafa‘ to establish the 
superiority of the first two caliphs over the other caliphs. He says: 


“In this age the bid’at (sinful innovations) of Shi?ism has come into 
existence and the common people (Sunnis) have been confused by the 
doubts raised by the Shi’is. This has led to the rise of misgivings about 
the khildfat (caliphate) of the Khulafa‘-i Rashidin. Invevitably the light 
of Divine assistance confirmed the theory in the heart of this humble 
one (Shah Waliu‘llah) that the affirmation of the caliphate of the 
Khulafa‘-t Rashidin is true and is a part of the principles of faith. Unless 
this is firmly believed, the shari’a cannot be strengthened.’?1%9 


The Shah claimed that according to the Shi’i theory of Imémat, the 
Imam appointed by Allah, was ma’siim (impeccable) and it was imperative 


127 Nuzhatu‘l-khawdatir, V11, p. 390; Shah ’Abdu'l- Aziz, pp. 93, 138. 
128 Malfizat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, p. 106. 
129 Shah Waliu‘llah, Izdlat al-khafa‘, Karachi, n.d., I, p. 8. 
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to obey them. The Shi’is believed that the Imams intuitively received 
waht which meant that they did not believe that the Prophethood ended 
with Muhammad although they did not publicly declare this. He invited 
Sunnis to believe that the Prophet himself had conveyed to him (Shah 
Waliu‘llah) in a vision that the ShYi faith was false. 

Shah Waliu‘llah claimed in the Fuyiiz al-Haramayn that although he 


" instinctively had considered ’Ali superior to Abii Bakr and ’Umar, the 


Prophet Muhammad had commanded him in a revelation to givels0 
dominance to the first two caliphs. He authored Izélat al-Khafa’ ’a 
Khilafat al-Khulafa‘ and Qurratul-’aynayn fi tafzilu‘sh-Shaykhayn to fulfil this 
command. The Hujjat-Allah al-Baligha had the same aim. These books 
were not written to persuade the Shi’is “to smooth over these (Sunni-Shi’i) 
differences ‘nor’ to remove the misconceptions of the Shi’ahs’’, concern- 
ing “the personalities of the first three caliphs” as modern Muslims 
claim. Shah Waliu‘llah, like all other orthodox Sunnis considered Shi’is 
to be odious and damned and therefore cut off from Divine grace. 

The following anecdote related by Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz is recounted 
ad nauseum by Sunni authors to prove Shah Waliu‘llah’s liberality. Appa- 
rently someone asked Shah Waliu‘llah whether the Shi’is were heretics. 
The Shah replied by giving the different views of the Hanafi jurisconsults. 
The man asked the Shah to give his own ruling. On receiving the same 
reply he grew angry and claimed that Shah Waliu‘llah was a Shi'i.’*) — 
This story does not indicate Shah Waliu‘llah was a liberal; it only shows 
that, like the Transoxianian ’ulama‘ and the Afghans, Shah Waliu‘llah did 
not categorically declare the Shi’is were infidels. His own writings, 
however, left his readers with no doubt that they were. 

Throughout his life Shah Waliu‘llah’s son, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz main- 
tained war against the Shi’is. According to his analysis the correctness of 
Sunni-ism depended on the following facts: 

1. In Ka’ba only the Sunni faith was followed. 

2. In Medina too the Sunni faith was dominant. 

3. Only the Sunnis could ‘memorize the Qur‘an. The Shi’is could only 
learn a few parts and their labours were always wasted for they 
could not retain what they had memorized. 

4. Only the Sunnis believed that wildyat (sainthood) followed. the 
prophethood. 

5. Only the Sunnis performed Friday and ’éd congregational prayers. 

6. Only ihe Sunnis introduced jihdd into India. Sultan Mahmid 


130 Shah Walt Allah and his times, pp. 216-18, 249-56. 

131 Malftizat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, p. 32. Manazir Ahsan Gilani, Tazkira-i Hazrat Shah 
Waliu'llah, Karachi, 1959, pp. 198-99; K. A. Nizami, India and Contemporary pee 
p. 434, 
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(388-421 /998-1030) and Shihab u‘d-Din Ghiri (d. 602/1206) were 
Sunnis.!32 


Shah Waliu‘llah and Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz invited the Sunnis to believe 
that only the true faith was politically dominant. Sunni-ism was the true 
religion, for conquerors such as Sultan Mahmid of Ghazni and Mu’izzu‘d- 
Din Muhammad bin SAm belonged to it. Shah Waliu‘llah went to the 
extent of claiming that historians failed to recognize that Mahmid of 
Ghazni’s horoscope was identical to the Prophet’s and that this had enabled 
him to obtain significant victories in wars fought for the propagation of 
Tslam.188 . 

In a letter to the ruler of Bukhara, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz wrote that 
as the Shi’is according to figh were heretics, the Sunnis should apply the 
social norms for other apostates to them. Unless they thought it might 
be to their disadvantage, they should not greet the Shiis first. 
Should the Shi’is initiate the salutation, their response should be very 
formal. Should the Shi’is show more respect than was allowed by the 
shari?a, the Sunnis should observe the shari’a limitations. These principles 
applied to all relations with the ShYis, such as visiting them when 
sick, extending condolences and congratulations and accepting social 
invitations.1*4 

The Shah advised the Sunnis not to marry a Sh7i girl, irrespective of 
the fact that the Shi’is were apostates or heretics. According to him, 
mixed marriages destroyed the purity of faith in the family and children 
and there could be no lasting family unity. He also urged Sunnis to avoid 
taking food in Shi’i houses and eating the animals they slaughtered. The 
Shah said that once a Muslim, who owned a brothel, insisted, despite the 
Shah’s protestations, on sending him some food. The Shah was worried 
about its disposal as he could not eat it himself and he did not wish to 
give it to another Sunni. Some of his close relations who were fanatical 
Shi’is arrived so the Shah offered them the food and they ate it Heppuye 185 
Apparently the Shah did not disclose the source of the gift. 

Qazi Sana‘u‘llah Panipati also organized similar campaigns to arouse 
hatred against the Shi’is. He invoked the authority of the following 
Qur‘anic verse: 


132 Malfazat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, pp. 206-7; Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, pp. 204-7. 

133. Quarratu‘'l-’aynayan fi tafzilu’sh-Shaykhayn, Delhi, 1892, p. 324; Tafhimat-i Ildhiyya, 
Hyderabad Sind, 1970, I, p. 323. a 

134 Fatawa‘~i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Delhi, 1311/1893-94, I, pp. 191-92. 

135 Malfizat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, pp. 8-37, 38; Fatawa-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, I, p. 12, 
IT, p. 96. 
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‘“O ye who believe! Take not for intimates other than your own folk, 
who would spare no pains to ruin you; they love to hamper you.’?!86 


According to the Qazi, this verse meant that the Sunnis should not 
associate with the Shi’is or the infidels. Shah Ghulam ’Ali (d. 1240/1824) 
whose disciples came from Transoxiana and Kurdistan to India, also 
preached that the Shi’is were damned to perdition. 

Despite the storm of opposition raised by the eighteenth and nineteenth | 
century Sunni leaders, Shi’ism gained popularity in the Delhi and Panipat 
regions. By the end of the eighteenth century, many Sunni families in 

_ Meerut, Hapur, Gulaoti, Bulandshahr, Saharanpur, Deoband and Nanawta 
(Saharanpur) had also embraced Shi’ism. These areas were invariably 
under Ruhella domination and the converts were generally Fariqi, 
Siddiqi and ’Usmani Shaykhzadas.}8? 

In the Panjab and Sind also many Sunnis were attracted to Shi’ism. 
In Gujarat some of Makhdiim Jahaniyan Shaykh Jalalu‘d-Din Bukhari’s 
descendants had already embraced it. By the eighteenth century the 
controllers of the Uch khangah had become Shi’is. In the Panjab, the 

Sayyid and Tafziliyya families began to renounce Sunni-ism. Some enter- 
prising military leaders in whom ’Ali’s name conjured up chivalry and 
courage, chose to become followers of Ahl-i bayt. The dervishes and 
their disciples, whose souls were influenced by the tragedy of Karbala 
increased Shi'i popularity. The interpretation of Islamic history by 
ShY'i ’ulama and their sermons on the sacrifices and martyrdom of the 
Imams helped proselytisation. The role of economic prospects and Shi’i- 
Sunni intermarriages cannot be ruled out of the conversion processes.1%8 

Shi'i pilgrimage centres also began to attract widespread attention. 
Imam ’Ali’s gadamgah (foot-print on stone) in Delhi was an important 
Shi centre. Mahabat Khan chose it for his burial-place. Nawwab Dargah 
Quli Khan Salar-Jang Mu’tamanu‘d-Dawla (b. 1122/1710), who visited 
Delhi in 1150/1737, found the Qadamgah of Imam ’Ali, some three kurohs 
(about nine kilometres) from the fort, a popular centre for pilgrim- 
age. 


“On Saturdays crowds of pilgrims thronged there for eternal blessings 
and adorned the turban of their devotion with the flowers of obsequious- 
ness and servility. The dust of its threshold is a source of cure for dis- 
tressed people. The water of the spring of its bounty is a source of honour 


136 Qur‘an, III, 118. 
137 Tafsir al-Mazhari, Delhi, 1971, II, pp. 119-20. 
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to the needy. A large number of people make a vow in return for the 
fulfilment of their needs and are successful.’’!*® 


This centre was also known as Shah-i Mardin (the King of Chivalry, 
a title of Imam ’Ali ibn Abi Talib). According to the Imddu‘s-Sa’adat, 
Nawwab Bahadur, the Khwaja Sara (eunuch, Jawid Khan), built a structure 
to shelter it. On the tenth of Muharram, ta’ ziyas were buried there. On 
the 20th Ramazan (the anniversary of Imam ’Ali’s martyrdom), religious 

- meetings were held and the marsiya reciters, rawza reciters and other 
zakirs (orators) specializing in the history of Imam Husayn’s martyrdom 
assembled there.1#° The people spent the whole night weeping and crying. 
Safdar-Jang’s tomb was also built near this centre. 

The Panja Sharif, near the Kashmiri Gate also became an important 
religious centre. Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s account of this shrine is the earliest 
independent one available. It is prejudiced but nevertheless establishes its 
antiquity. The Shah says that during ’Alamgir’s (Awrangzib’s) reign, 
some Shi’i noblemen considering it undesirable that Shi’i corpses should 
be buried in Sunni graveyards founded one of their own. Subsequently 
they carved out the marks of ’Ali’s palm in a stone and declared it a reli- 
gious relic, in imitation of the stone bearing the Prophet’s footprint, whose 
authenticity is also doubtful. A structure was then erected over it. When 

_ Awrangzib was informed of these events while in the Deccan, he ordered 
its demolition. After Awrangzib’s death, however, the original stone as 
also a different one, were placed there again. Gradually the area became 
a ShfPi graveyard. The imperial ladies erected a building over it. 
By the time of Mirza Najaf Khan’s rise to power it was very ostentatious. 
Common people, particularly the Shi’is, made it a pilgrimage centre and 
large crowds assembled there. Offerings were made and keepers were 
appointed,141 

From the very reign of the Emperor Jahangir, Qazi Niru‘llah 
Shustari’s grave had become a Shf’i pilgrimage centre. Some ShiY’is chose 
a site for the burial of their dead in this vicinity. By the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah the tomb was visited by a large number of Shi’is. The earliest 
known graves are dated 1148/1735-36 and 1191/1777. In 1188/1774-75, 
Mir Mansur Misawi, the governor of Agra, had the Qazi’s grave reno- 
vated and an inscription on a red sand stone affixed. A Mughal princess 
built a small mosque near the QAzi’s tomb. Subsequently the complex 
was enclosed with four walls and a garden was planted.142 


139 Niru‘l-Hasan Ansari (ed.), Muraqqa’-i Dihli, by Dargah Quli Khan, Delhi, 1982, 
ps23:. * 

140 Ghulam ’Ali Khan Naqawi, ’Imddu‘s-Sa’ddat, Lucknow, 1864, p. 68, 

141 Malfaizdatei Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, p. 108. 

142 Sayyid Sibtu‘l-Hasan, Tazkira-i majid, Lucknow, 1979, pp. 117-20. 
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Turning to political events, we find that between April 1782 and 1784, 
Mirza Najaf’s lieutenants Afrasiyab and Mirza Shafi’ were involved in a _ 
scramble for supremacy. On 23 September 1783 Shafi’ was killed and on 
2 November 1784 Afrasiyab was assassinated. Shah ’Alam therefore made 
the Mahratta leader Mahadji Sindia his regent. Sindia was successful in 
administrative affairs but his military campaigns were a failure. On 5 
September 1787 Zabita’s son, Ghulam Qadir, gained control of Delhi. 
He deposed Shah ’Alam and blinded him on 10 August 1788. 

The Mughal princesses were raped, then flogged and starved to death 
while the princes and their children were brutally beaten. The Ruhellas 
dug up every corner in the fort and palaces in their search for gold. The 
obssessive need to avenge the wrong done to his father and family by the 
Mughal Emperor made Ghulam Qadir'** an insane savage. 

Although Mahadji Sindia had been unable to send immediate relief, 
the Mahratta forces reached Delhi fort on 2 October and eight days later 
Ghulam Qadir fled the capital. The blind Shah ’Alam was restored to 
the throne. On 19 December Ghulam Qadir was captured after being 
hotly pursued. He was sent to Mahadji Sindia’s camp at Mathura. 
At the request of Shah’ Alam, his (Ghulém Qadir’s) eyeballs were extracted 
and his nose and ears were cut off on 3 March 1789 and sent to the 
Emperor. His hands and feet were then amputated and his corpse was 
hung on a tree. | 

Mahadji Sindia was welcomed at Delhi fort as the deliverer from 
Ghulam Qadir’s atrocities. When he (Mahadji) died in Poona in February 
1794 Shah ’Alam was again reduced to a miserable existence. Sindia’s 
deputy, known as Shahji or Hazratji, a Qadiriyya sift saint in Delhi, was 
very miserly and the imperial family was driven to abject starvation. In 
a letter dated 27 July 1803, the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley assured 
Shah ’Alam of English protection and on 16 September 1804, General 
Lake called on the Emperor in his palace. His personal allowances were 
fixed at Rs. 6,000 fer mensem and he reverted to a similar position to the 
one he had held in Allahabad before actually mounting his ancestral 
throne.'44 

Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s friendship with the English paid him heavy divi- 
dends. After Ahmad Khan Bangash’s death in 1771, Farrukhabad became 
an Awadh dependency. Najibu‘d-Dawla’s successor, Zabita Khan was 
protected by the Mahrattas who invaded Ramghat near Sambhal which 
formed Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s frontier. Hafiz Rahmat Khan urged 
Shuja’u‘d-Dawla to help him against the Mahrattas and promised to pay 


143 Khayru‘d-Din Muhammad [lahabadi, °Ibrat-ndma, British Museum Ms., ff. 30a-b, 
39a-88b. 
144 Shah ?Abdu‘l-’ Aziz, pp. 29-32, 39-40. 
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him Rs, 40 lacs for his help. In compliance with the treaty of Banaras, 
the English troops marched in collaboration with the Awadh forces against 
the Mahrattas. The allies defeated the Mahrattas at the end of March 
1773, foiling their hopes of capturing Rohelkhand. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
however, refused to produce the promised reward. The Awadh and 
English troops therefore marched into Rohelkhand and defeated and 
killed him in the battle of Miranpur Katra in the Shahjahanpur district 
on 17 April 1774. Rohelkhand was annexed to Awadh and thousands of 
villages which refused to surrender were burnt. The Ruhella monuments 
were destroyed and about 20,000 fleeing villagers were pursued beyond 
the Ganges. Only the Rampur state of Fayzu‘llah Khan, which had 
remained neutral, was spared. 

The Sunni historians accuse Shuja’u‘d-Dawla of sectarian bigotry in 

destroying Ruhella power./“5 The truth is that Hafiz Rahmat Khan was 
confident of victory and under-estimated the strength of the joint English 
and Awadh forces. He was not interested in peace but had already drawn- 
up the division of Fyzabad into sections for his Ruhellas to plunder and 
rape. Possibly “he intended to complete the Shi annihilation which 
Ahmad Shah Durrani had earlier unsuccessfully attempted. Its repercu- 
ssions were not unnatural. 
On 24 Zu‘lqa’da 1188/26 January 1775, Shuja’u‘d-Dawla died. The 
Calcutta Council of the East India Company argued that his death | 
terminated his treaties. His son, Asafu‘d-Dawla (1775-97) succeeded him. 
A new treaty was signed in 1775 in Fyzabad. The subsidy for the use of 
the Company’s troops was raised from Rs. 210,000 to Rs. 260,000 per 
mensem and the new Nawwab was forced to cede Raja Chait Singh’s 
zamindévi of Banaras, Jawnpur and Ghazipur to the Company in full 
sovereignty. Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s widow, Baht: Begum, encouraged by the 
party hostile to Warren Hastings, took possession of her deceased husband’s 
enormous jdgirs. These yielded a rent of Rs. 36 lacs. Baht: Begum produced 
her husband’s will which substantiated her actions, but her claims were 
illegal both under general Islamic and Mughal traditions. On the British 
Resident’s representations, the Begum gave Asafu‘d-Dawla Rs. 30 lacs, 
half of which was to be paid to the Company. She also promised him a 
further twenty-six lacs, for which she had security in land. ‘The Nawwab 
agreed in return to renounce further claims upon her.‘ 

Asafu‘d-Dawla transferred his capital to Lucknow while Bahii Begum 
and her family stayed in Fyzabad. The English however demanded more 
money to pay for the heavy expenses of their war in the Deccan and the 


145 Muhammad Najmu‘l-Ghani, T@rikh-i Awadh, Muradabad, 1910, pp. 145-47. To 
Bazmee Ansari, Shuja’u‘d-Dawla was “an extreme Shi’i”. E. I.?, III, p. 61. 
146 C. Irwin, The garden of India, London, 1880, pp. 88-89. 
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Nawwab had insufficient funds. Hastings also imposed a heavy quota for 
-money and troops on Chait Singh and, in December 1782, he made Baht 
Begum and Asafu‘d-Dawla’s grandmother surrender their treasure valued 
at Rs. 7,600,000. He also resumed Bahii Begum’s jagirs.147 These were 
later relinquished and Baht Begum retained them until her death in 1815. 
To stabilize the declining revenue collection, the ijara (revenue farming) 
system was introduced, but it made the peasants’ life miserable. Haydar | 
Beg, Asafu‘d-Dawla’s minister, who was assassinated in 1795, was Has- 
ting’s creature. The Governor-General even controlled the appointment 
of the Nawwab’s chief minister. The Nawwab, unable to prevent ad- 
ministrative collapse, concentrated mainly on fostering the development 
of art and architecture. 

Nawwab Asafu‘d-Dawla’s insatiable passion for constructing imposing 
monuments is reflected in the Rimi Darw4aza, the Asafi Imambarha and 
the mosque near Awrangzib’s mosque in Lucknow. The Rimi Darwaza, 
which forms the entrance for visitors to Asafi Imambarha was built by 
Asafu‘d-Dawla in 1784. Its architect Kifayatu‘llah belonged to Delhi. 
From a distance it looks like half a vast dome cut perpendicularly; its 
lavish plaster ornamentation is too rich and, at the same time, is wanting 
in delicacy. The parapet is crowned with a row of thin fluted stone pillars, 
at right angles to the surface. The Asafi Imambarha is entered by the south 
gateway, the one opposite to it was introduced for symmetry. At the 
end of its spacious forecourt there is a triple doorway leading into the main 
courtyard. The interior of the Asafi Imambarha is a vaulted hall 49.41 
meters long and 16.16 meters wide.1% 

Asafu‘d-Dawla’s dignitaries also made singular contributions to the 
re-orientation of life in Lucknow which made it the Shri centre in northern 
India. Most significant was Sarfarazu‘d-Dawla Hasan Riza‘ Khan, who 
was appointed as a nd@‘ib (deputy or chief minister) by Asafu‘d-Dawla in 
1776. In the reign of Emperor Shahjahan and that of his successors, 
Hasan Riza‘’s ancestors had held senior positions. Hasan Riza‘ himself 
was a very pious man. He succeeded in persuading Asafu‘d-Dawla to 
finance the digging of a canal from Kifa to Najaf and a Calcutta business- 
man, Hajji Muhammad Tehrani, was sent to the ruler of Baghdad with 
500,000 rupees and gifts to persuade him to have the canal constructed. 
Hasan Riza‘ appointed Ghufran Ma‘ab to lead the Friday congregational 
prayers for the Shi’is and assigned the administration of Shi’i law to him 
as well.149 Hasan Riza‘ built a mosque and an Imambarha near the Akbari 


147 Ibid., p. 92. 

148 ’Abdu‘l-Latif bin Abi Talib al-Shustari, Tuhfatu‘l ’alam, Hyderabad n.d., pp. 532-33, 

149 Sayyid Ghulam ’Ali Khan, *Jmddu‘s-Sa’ddat, Lucknow, 1864, pp. 135-37; Sayyid 
Kamalu‘d-Din Haydar Hasani Husayni Mashhadi, Sawdnihdat-t Saldtin-i Awadh, 
Lucknow, 1896, p. 112. 
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gate of Chawk and another Imambarha near the Asafi Imambarha. He 
supported the diwdn, Tikait RA‘i unquestioningly and was finally dismissed 
for his defence of Tikait Ra‘i. Hasan Riza‘ died in 1216/1801. 

Tahsin ’Ali Khan, originally a Khattri and an eunuch, was also one 
of Asafu‘d-Dawla’s favourites. He embraced Islam and became a Shi’. 
He held the position of superintendent in several departments and was 
also a philanthropist. Tahsin ’Ali Khan built a caravanserai in the Luck- 
now Chawk but only the imposing mosque built by him in the same Chawk 
still survives. Its decorations were inspired by those on the mosque near 
the Asafi Imambarha and its inscriptions were cut after the calligraphy of 
Hafiz Naru‘llah and his son Hafiz Ibrahim. They are dated 1205/1790-91. 
The rent from the shops on both sides of the mosque was endowed for its 
maintenance. 

During Asafu‘d-Dawla’s reign, Almas ’Ali, who was also an eunuch, 
built an Imambarha on an extensive plot in the Sara‘i Ma’ali Khan quarters 
(founded in the reign of Sa’adat Khan Burhanu‘l-Mulk). He used large 
bricks in place of the small ones normally used in Awadh, in order to 
expedite the construction. Its windows and gates were built on the pattern 
of the Asafi Imamb§arha. 

Asafu‘d-Dawla’s two leading diwans, Jha‘t Lal and Tikait RA‘i, also 
played an important role in the promotion of Muslim religious life in 
general and Shi’ life in particular. Tikait Ra‘i built two imposing mosques 
and an Imamb§arha in the Haydarganj quarters of Lucknow. The Imam- 
barha has not survived but the mosques cry for preservation. Tikait RA‘i 
also built a small mosque in Rastogi Tola (Lucknow). Jha‘ Lal built 
an Imambarha in the Thakurganj quarters. His Muharram processions 
and ta’ziyas occupied a distinctive position in Lucknow life and aroused 
considerable Hindu interest in Muharram ceremonies. | 

The British Resident’s interference with the internal administration of 
Awadh made Asafu‘d-Dawla’s life miserable. In 1796 he was forced to 
expel his loyal diwan Jha‘i Lal whom the British believed was hatching 
plots to overthrow them. The Nawwab, saddened by his loss and upset 
at this insult, died on 28 Rabi’ I 121/20 September, 1797. He was buried in 
his Imambarha. In Asafu‘d-Dawla’s reign, Shah ’Alam’s eldest son 
Mirza Jawan Bakht moved from Delhi to Lucknow because of the court 
intrigues. He arrived at Lucknow in 1784. Asafu‘d-Dawla and the 
Governor-General Warren Hastings, who was also at that time in 
Lucknow, warmly welcomed the Prince. The Nawwab sat behind the 
Prince in a howdah, carrying a fly-whisk in pursuance of his obligations as 
the Emperor’s Prime Minister. His licentious life disgusted the Nawwab. 
After some months the Prince moved to Banaras and at the Governor- 
General’s suggestion the Nawwab fixed a pension for the Prince. In 
Asafu‘d-Dawla’s reign Prince Mirza Sulayman Shukoh also arrived at 
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Lucknow. The Nawwab was not much interested in him but at the 
Governor-General’s recommendations granted a pension for him.1° 
After Asafu‘d=Dawla’s death his son, Nawwab Wazir ’Ali was recognised. 
as his successor. The pro-British element in the Awadh administration 
was hostile to him because of his anti-British leanings. The Governor, 
Sir John Shore (1793-98) came to Lucknow and dismissed Wazir ’Alion the 
pretext that he was not Asafu‘d-Dawla’s son. The Nawwab’s widow had 
testified that he was sexually impotent. Wazir ’Ali was sent to Banaras 
where, in desperation, he killed the political agent Cherry. Then he broke 
- out into open rebellion seeking assistance from the Mahrattas and the 
Afghan ruler, Zaman Shah. After assembling a hurriedly recruited army, 
- Wazir ’Ali recognised a grandson of Shah ’Alam, Mirza Muzaffar Bakht, 
as Emperor and was made wazir by him. He was defeated a few days 
later by the combined English and Awadh troops and fled. Many years 
later Wazir ’Ali was captured and imprisoned in Calcutta where, in 1817, 
he died.15! | 
Asafu‘d-Dawla’s younger brother Sa’adat ’Ali was made Nawwab 
after Wazir ’Ali’s dismissal. During the early part of his reign, the news 
of Zaman Shah’s invasion prompted the Governor-General, Lord Welle- 
sley (1798-1805), to make the Nawwab replace most of his Awadh. troops 
with an English force. The total amount of the subsidy to the Company 
was raised to Rs. 13,000,000 per annum. A new treaty dated 10 November 
1801 deprived Sa’adat ’Ali of Rohelkhand, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, 
Etawah, Kanpur, Fatehgarh, Allahabad, Azamgarh, Basti and Gorakh- 
pur. According to this treaty, charges were no longer to be made for the 
protection of Awadh; thus all the territories acquired by Nawwab Shuja’- 
u‘d-Dawla were taken away within twenty years of his death. . 
Sa’adat °Ali, although he had lost about half of his dominions, devoted 
the remaining years of his life to streamlining the administration and 
strengthening the Awadh government. The English, however, accused 
the Nawwab of “collecting taxes at the point of the bayonet” and sided 
with the recalcitrant zamindars against him. Consequently Sa’adat *Ali 
abandoned the system of allotting the revenue circles to the highest bidder 
for a fixed return (ijdra) and ordered his chakladars (tax collectors) to 
render accounts of their collections instead of exacting a fixed amount 
from them (améni). The villages grew prosperous again. Sa’adat "Ali 
died in 1814. According to Col. McAndrew, “At his death Sa’adat 
? Ali left behind him the name of the friend of the ryot and a full treasury.” 


150 Azfari, Muhammad Zahiru‘d-Din Mirza, Waqi’at-i Azfart, Madras, 1937, pp. 31-33, 
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Various estimates credit his treasury with containing between “‘three to 
fourteen million sterling’’.152 

Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali Khan concentrated mainly on the development 
of Sa’adatganj in Lucknow, but other marketing centres also became 
more prominent during his reign. Rastogi Tola, founded at this time, 
reflects the growing importance of the Rastogis (Hindu money-lenders) 
in the Awadh economy. Sa’adat Ali Khan was deeply devoted to the 
shrine at Dargah Hazrat ’Abbas in Rustamnagar, which was founded by 
Faqir Beg in Asafu‘d-Dawla’s reign. Fagir Beg believed that an ’alam 
which he had discovered was the one given by Imam Husayn to his half- 
brother, “Abbas on 10th Muharram in Karbala. As a consequence, 
devotees began to pay homage to it and Asafu‘d-Dawla built a dome to 
house it. Sa’adat ’Ali Khan had taken a vow to extend this structure if he 
gained the throne. After his accession, therefore, he erected an imposing 
building near the relic. Subsequent rulers made more additions and the 
dargah became the principal pilgrimage centre. 

Before Sa’adat ’Ali Khan’s reign, éa’ziyas were buried on the tenth 
day of Muharram and the mourning ceremonies terminated on the twelfth. 
The ceremony of burying éa@’ziyas on Chiklum (the fortieth day after the 
tenth of Muharram) was practised by only a few people. Sa’adat Khan’s 
rule saw this ceremony growing increasingly popular. At Sa’adat’s 
suggestion, a Karbala was built on land belonging to the Nawwab’s 

- favourite, Almas ’Ali Khan, in Tal Katora. The central structure con- 
tained relics from the Shi’i holy places in Iraq and Iran. The grounds 
were enclosed by four walls and a gateway was built. It was known as 
Almas Ali Khan’s Karbala. Hajji Masita, the Superintendent of Works 
built another Karbala in the southern end of Tal Katora Karbala. A 
beautiful Imambarha, which is now in ruins, was also built. Ghufran 
Ma‘ab’s Imambarha, completed during Sa’adat Ali Khan’s reign, became 
an important centre for Shi’ religious ceremonies and is stiJl in use.15° 

These developments in Lucknow did not undermine life in Fyzabad. 

Asafu‘d-Dawla’s grandmother (Sadr Jahan Begum) and mother (Bahia 
Begum) lived there and patronized the ’ulama and other pious people. 
Sadr Jahan Begum, the elder daughter of Burhanu‘l-Mulk, was a far- 
sighted lady whom even the unruly Hindu zamindars respected. She built 
an imposing mosque and an Imambarha at the back of Moti Bagh in 
Fyzabad. For three months she fasted and spent most of her time pray- 
ing and in night vigils. She died on 8 Zu‘laq’da 1210/15 May 1796, and 
was buried in Gulab Bari near Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s grave. 


152 The garden of India, 
153 *Imadu‘s-Sa’adat, pp. 172-73. 
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 Ksafu‘d-Dawla’s mother, Bahi Begum was also a great patron of 
religious people. Out of the income from her property she bequeathed 
Rs. 300,000 for the construction of her tomb, Rs. 100,000 for gifts to 
Najaf and Karbala and the rest for pensions for her staff. ‘The East India 
Company was made the trustee and the deed was finalised in Calcutta 
by the Governor-General on 29th October 1813. She died two years later.154 

The arrival of Mirza Jahangir, the dearly loved son of Akbar IT 
(1221-53/1806-37) from Delhi filled Lucknow with great festivity. He 
was expelled from Delhi for his enmity against the British Resident at the 
Mughal court. Nevertheless the British Resident at Awadh court, the | 
Nawwab, the fugitive Mughal princes, Sulayman Shukoh and Mirza 
Sikander Shukoh accorded Mirza Jahangir a warm welcome. Like 
Mirza Jawan Bakht, Mirza Jahangir was also licentious and the Nawwab 
was forced to have him sent to Allahabad.'* 

On 23 Rajab 1229/11 July 1814, Sa’adat ’Ali Khan was poisoned and 
died. A lofty tomb was built on his grave, north of Qaysar Bagh in 
Lucknow. Sometime after 1858 a number of structures around it were 
demolished. The tomb of his wife and the mother of Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar, Khurshid-Zadi, was built to the east of Sa’adat *Ali Khan’s tomb. 
This was also partly demolished. 

Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali was succeeded by his second son, Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar. He dismissed his father’s able minister, Hakim Mahdi, who was 
at loggerheads with the Resident, Colonel Baillie and replaced him by his 
favourite, Agha Mir. He re-introduced the ijara system and Sa’adat 
>Ali’s administrative framework collapsed under his rapacity and callo- 
usness. Ghaziu‘d-Din, on Lord Hasting’s suggestion, declared his inde- 
pendence of Delhi in 1819 and assumed the vainglorious title Abu'‘l- 
Muzaffar Mu’izzu‘d-Din Shah-i Zaman Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar. 

In 1825 the Governor-General, Lord Amherst (1823-28) obtained 
one crore of rupees as a loan from Ghaziu‘d-Din in order to meet the 
expenses of the Bharatpur and Burmese wars. It was agreed that “this 
loan is made in perpetuity; the sovereigns of the Kingdom of Oude shall 
never have the power to take it back, nor shall they exercise any inter- 
ference with its interest’. In 1826 two more loans of Rs. 5,000,000 were 
advanced to the East India Company by Ghaziu‘d-Din. 

In 1232/1816-17 Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar built an Imambarha on the 
design of Imam ’Ali’s tomb at Najaf. It was named Shah Najaf. Entering 
through an attractive gateway, decorated on top with two lions facing 
each other, the visitor has to cross through another gate before reaching 
the main Imambarha. Beautiful gardens were planted on both sides of 


154 Sawanihat-i salatin-i Awadh, pp. 187-202, 233-35. 
155 Ibid., pp. 176-80. 
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the road following the pattern of the Mughal gardens. The main hall is 
enclosed by corridors and the dome, topped by a golden pinnacle, is well- 
proportioned. The river Gomti flows nearby. The King and his three 
wives were buried there. Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar made provision for the 
maintenance of the Shah Najaf, including staff salaries, partly from the 
interest of the loan advanced to the East India Company. The King also 
built an imposing structure to honour the Prophet’s foot-print near Shah 
Najaf. It is known as the Qadam Rasiil and stands on an artificial mound. 
‘Its domes, central hall and side rooms were well-proportioned. Ghaziu‘d- 
Din Haydar’s wife, Mumtaz Mahal, built a mosque and a palace in 
Golaganj; the mosque still stands. 

The prime minister at this time, Mu’tamadu‘d-Dawla Agha Mir was 
a dedicated and indefatigable builder. His garden, library, palaces 
and treasuries covered an area of more than one and a half kilometers. 
His Imamb4arha is now the Government Jubilee College. The palaces he 
built extended as far as the present city station. In December 1827 he 
was dismissed and expelled from Lucknow. He took his great riches with 
him to Gwaltoli, Kanpur, where he lived the life of an aristocrat. Gwaltoli 
soon became a Shi intellectual and religious centre. 

In 1232/1816-17, Mir Khudabakhsh, an important Awadh dignitary, 

started building the Karbala near the Karbala-Tal-Katora. Its central 

structure, or Imambarha, was built on the pattern of Imam Husayn’s tomb 
at Karbala. Three gateways separated by extensive plots lead to the 
central building. The main entrance to the Imambarha is in the south. 
The grounds are extensive and have become a Shi’i burial ground. It 
developed into the principal Karbala for Shii (a’ ziyas.1°6 

In Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar’s reign, Mir Baqir, a prosperous jeweller and 
glassware merchant, whose ancestors hailed from Nishapir, built an 
Imambarha in Jawhari mohalla near Chawk. His use of pieces of glass 
to decorate the stately structure, made it unique. Centrally situated, it 
became very famous and was known as the Sawdagar Ka Imambarha (The 
Merchant’s Imambarha). Mir Baqir left a considerable amount of money 
and property for its maintenance and for various charities. | 

On 27 Rabi? I 1243/18 October 1827, Ghaziu‘d-Din died. He was 
succeeded by his son Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar. His mother was a maid- 
servant to Ghaziu‘d-Din’s wife Badshah Begum but the Begum reared — 
the baby with a true mother’s love and care. Badshah Begum was a super- 
stitious lady and she initiated many festive days based on an association 
of Indian myths with the lives of the lmams. These were enthusiastically 
celebrated even by Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar.’? Most of them were confined 


156 Sawénihat-i salatin-i Awadh, pp. 238-40. 
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to the royal palace however and were abandoned by later rulers. 

In 1829, the King was pressed by the English to advance them Rs. 
62,400,000. The interest on it was bequeathed for the use of his family. 
In December 1833, he granted another loan yielding Rs. 1,000 per month 
as interest, for distribution to the lame, the maimed, the blind, the helpless 
aged, the lepers and the destitute. Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar founded an 
educational centre called Lucknow College where the English education 
system was followed. Rs. 3,000 were assigned as stipends to the students. 
He established a hospital with separate branches of traditional and 
allopathic medicine. In the grounds of the Moti Mahal palace, built by. 
his father, Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar founded a royal observatory and made 
Captain Herbert its director. A royal lithograph press was also started.8 

Nasiru‘d-Din founded a Karbala in D4liganj, now incorporated into 
the premises of the Shi’a Degree College. He was unable to endow funds 
for its maintenance. His wife Malika-i Zamani built an Imambarha in 
Takiya Pir Jalil, Golaganj. The gateway to the Imambarha and the 
reservoirs in its courtyard enhanced the beauty of the lofty structure. 
In 1843 Malika-i Zamani died and was buried in her Imambarha. 

Muntazimu‘d-Dawla Hakim Mahdi, who was appointed prime- 
minister in November 1830, was a highly educated and competent ad- 
ministrator but, in Jumada II 1248/November 1832, he was dismissed and 
replaced by his rival, Rawshanu‘d-Dawla. Although an incompetent 
administrator, Rawshanu‘d-Dawla immortalised himself when he erected 
a lofty palace. Two beautiful mosques were incorporated in the building. 
After 1858 the district court was transferred to the palace and it was then 
known as Rawshanu‘d-Dawla’s court. 

Awadh, under Nasiru‘d-Din, was more lightly taxed and prosperous 
than the Company’s provinces but, by 1835, the British had decided to 
annex it. There was no longer any need to maintain Awadh as a buffer 
state. East India Company’s rule now extended as far as Kanpur while 
Mahratta, Ruhella and Mughal power had been liquidated. 

On 3 Rabi’ II 1253/7 July 1837, Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar died. It was 
believed that he had been poisoned at the instigation of the Resident who 
wished to install a new king on the throne in order to obtain greater 
concessions. Muhammad ’Ali Shah, a son of Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali Khan, 
who succeeded Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar at the age of sixty-three, signed a 
treaty two months after his accession in Jumada IT 1253/September 1837 
modifying the existing treaty of 1801. The new agreement obliged the 
King to maintain “an augmented military establishment’ “not exceeding 
Rs. 1,600,000 per annum” in order to protect Awadh from foreign and 
domestic enemies. The King was also to collaborate with the British 
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Resident in taking “the best means of remedying the existing defects in 
the police and in the judicial and revenue administration of the dominions”. 
The treaty was not approved by the Court of the Directors but the 
assumption by the East India Company of the country’s administration was 
now only a question of time. 

Despite his old age Muhammad ’Ali introduced reforms in agriculture 
revenue.collection, and improved his people’s living conditions.1® In 1253 
1836 he dismissed Rawshanu‘d-Dawla. His successor Sharafu‘d-Dawla 
Muzaffaru‘l-Mulk Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, collected the revenue 
arrears and the country’s financial situation improved. The King built 
an Imambarha at Jamunia Bagh known as the Imambarha of Husaynabad. 
With an imposing gateway and set in a walled garden the Imambarha 
though Indian in general appearance, seems, when the details have 
been studied, derived from some English imitation of Mughal architec- 
ture. It resembles George [V’s Pavilion at Brighton or Sezincote. The 
impression that the Indian craftsmen were turning to Europe for inspira- 
tion is heightened by the statues in the garden of figures resembling wood- 
nymphs, although the torches they hold are now fitted for electric light. 

A pool, a well, hammdam, nawbat-khana (a musicians’ gallery) were also | 
built around the Imambarha. The King deposited Rs. 12,000,000 “‘in per- 
petuity in the Honourable Company’s Treasury at the Residency of 

_ Lucknow”. The interest, amounting to Rs. 48,000 per annum, was 
bequeathed for the maintenance of the Imambarha and the buildings 
connected with it, for gifts to specified people, for the distribution of food 
and the celebration of Muharram. Some money was set apart for stipends 
to students at Shi’i holy places in Iraq.16 

Malika Afaq Mahal, the wife of Muhammad ’Ali Shah, who was an 
austere and pious woman, built a Karbala on the Sitapur Road. The 
Imambarha is built on the design of the tombs of Imam ’Ali Naqi and 
Imam Hasan ’Askari in Samarra (Iraq). It is surrounded by an extensive 
garden and is entered through two gateways; the second one is in a very 
dilapidated condition. The materials used to decorate the Imambarha 
and the locally manufactured tiles are exquisite. The mosque contains 
an underground tunnel representing the cave from where the twelfth 
Imam went into occultation at Samarra. 

Muhammad ’Ali Shah’s daughter, Ummatu‘s-Sughra Fakhru‘n-Nisa‘ 
Begum built a beautiful Imambarha and a mosque near Dargah Hazrat 
’Abbas. It is popularly known as the Imambarha Mughal Sahib.’ Azimu‘d- 
Dawla ’Azimu‘llah Khan, who was Muhammad ’Ali Shah’s barber, and 
also a surgeon, built-a Karbala known as Karbala-i ’Azimu‘llah Khan 


159 The garden of India, p. 129. 
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near the Tal Katora Karbala. The central structure was built on the 
pattern of the tomb of Imam Riza‘ at Mashhad. The mosque was a 
copy of the Gawhar Shad near Imam Riza‘’s tomb. Near ’Aysh Bagh, 
founded by Asafu‘d-Dawla, one of Muhammad ’Ali Shah’s superinten- 
dents, ’Ashigq ’Ali, built a Karbala with the funds provided by Muhammad 
"Ali Shah’s wife Malika-i Jahan. The central structure was an imitation 
of Hazrat ’Abbas’ tomb at Karbala. It was completed in 1256/1840-41. 
Towards the end of his reign Muhammad ’Ali Shah commenced the 
construction of an extensive Jami’? mosque at Tahsin Ganj. Malika-i 
Jahan completed it and adorned it with artistic designs. An Imambarha 
was also planned near the mosque but it did not eventuate. 

On 5 Rabi? II 1258/16 May 1842, Muhammad ’Ali Shah died and 
was succeeded by his son Amjad ’Ali Shah. He was forty-three years old. 


He helped the British in their Panjab and Afghan wars and reformed the 


administration. His prime minister Imdad Husayn Khan, was given the 
title Aminu‘d-Dawla. He was a very pious man who regularly sent his 
zakat money,.as well as donations, to Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Husayn 
for distribution to the poor. His efforts to improve the administration 
were adequate. The King also personally examined important papers 
and issued the appropriate orders. He made drastic reductions in the 


imperial household expenditure. He allotted a plot of land to the Euro- 


peans living in Lucknow to build a church. At the instigation of the 
Resident he raised an ‘‘Oude Frontier Police” force, consisting of four 
companies of infantry and two troops of some fifty cavalry each. It was 
controlled in the main by the Europeans. 

The implementation of Shi’i law, which had commenced with the reign 
of Ghaziu‘d-Din, was strengthened by Amjad ’Ali Shah. The muhakma-i 
*addlat-1 ’aliyyah (The High Court of Adjudication) decided the disputes 
related to buying and selling, the mortgage of houses, debts, title deeds 
and inheritance. The Hanafiyya and Isné ’Ashariyya mujftis heard 
cases on a religious basis. When one of the parties was Hanafi and the 
other Hindu, the Hanafi mufti heard the complaint; if one of the dispu- 
tants was a Shi’a, the case was heard by the Shi’i muftis. In Amjad ’Ali 
Shah’s reign, the muhakma-1 mur@fa’a-t shari’a was controlled by Sultanu‘l- 
’"Ulama‘ Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad, the son of Ghufran Ma‘ab, 
popularly known as the mujtahidu‘l-’asr. It heard disputes relating to Shi'i- 
weddings, divisions of patrimony and other family setllements. Not 
everyone filed their suit in the ’addlat-1 ’dliyyah, some preferred to obtain 
a decision from the mujtahidu‘l-’asr’s court. Neither the Shi’i nor Sunni 
muftis passed decrees enforcing the payment of interest due to the Hindu 
bankers although, to the annoyance of the Hindu bankers, both received 
interest on the loans advanced to the Residency. 

The court of the sadru‘s-sudir, heard criminal cases. It was controlled 
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by Sayyid Murtaza, son of the Mujiahidu‘l-’asr. Sayyid Murtaza made 
enquiries and submitted recommendations to the King’s court. The 
court officials then issued orders for action to the relevant authorities. 
The influential fa’llugqadars and nae however, tended to ignore the 
sadru's-sudiir’s orders.161 

The Iron Bridge on the Gomti river, which was a copy of a London 
bridge, was planned by Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali Khan. Its parts, however, 
did not arrive until Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar’s reign and it was not com- 
pleted until Amjad ’Ali Shah’s time. The King founded the famous 
bazaar of Hazratganj and built an Imambarha near Moti Mahal. His 
prime minister, Aminu‘d-Dawla, acquired the estate of Shah ’Alam’s 
son Sikandar Shukoh, in Masarratnagar and changed its name to Amina- 
bad. The area was enclosed by four walls with the main gateway in the 
west. A mosque was erected near each of the four gateways. Within the 
enclosure, shops, houses and mosques were built. The area now known 
as Aminu‘d-Dawla park contained the prime minister’s garden. To the 
west of the garden he built an Imambarha, a mansion for himself and a 
guest house. 

On 26 Safar 1163/13 February 1847, Amjad ’Ali Shah died. He was 

' succeeded by his son, Wajid ’Ali Shah. Aminu‘d-Dawla was retired at 

his own request. Court intrigues prevented the appointment of the 
energetic Sharafu‘d-Dawla to this position and the lazy Ali Naqi took 
up the post. Some reforms to police, revenue and the judicial adminis- 
tration were suggested but the British Government would not allow the 
King to strengthen his army nor make further recruitments. Lord Hard- 
inge, the Governor-General, visited Lucknow and issued a warning on 
23 November 1847, giving the King two years more to improve the 
administration. He stated: 


“Now, Your Majesty keeps up an army of 5,000 gunners and 400 guns, 
4,000 horse, 44,000 foot. To keep such an army is to coerce the Rayots 
in collection; and if this army is diminished, the Rayots will become 
rebels and set up their own government. But the new system of arrange- 
ment will be pleasing to the Rayots; the reduction of the army then will 
be easy, and the income will increase. The judicial administration 
and appointment of a Court of Justice is very necessary; and my 
earnest prayer to Your Majesty is, that the remonstrance of the Resident 
as to the employment of the singers, musicians, and totally worthless 
people in high stations being highly improper, should be attended 


to. 99162 
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The reduction in military strength, however, made it impossible to 
control the unruly zaminddrs and ta’lluqadérs who maintained their own 
armies and had constructed formidable forts in inaccessible regions. Lord 
Dalhousie, who succeeded Lord Hardinge as Governor-General in 1848, 
was opposed to the system of independent Indian states. In January 1849 
he appointed Colonel Sleeman as Resident in Lucknow to report on the 
alleged maladministration of Awadh, believing that within two years no 
tangible change could take place. In September Sleeman submitted his 
report and, on 1 December 1849, set out on a tour of Awadh in order 
to substantiate his findings. He travelled through the kingdom for three 
months keeping a daily diary of his observations. In 1850 he returned 
to Lucknow. There he completed his report and, in 1852, submitted his 
recommendations.168 In 1854 James Outram took over from Sleeman and 
finalized the measures to annex Awadh to the British Empire. On 4 
February 1856, he urged the King to sign a treaty surrendering the 
government of his territories to the East India Company. The King 
refused but was deposed. Wajid ’Ali remained calm and non-violent. He 
strictly forbade his supporters to resort to military action. Escorted by 
the British army he left for Calcutta hoping that ‘““Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen”? would reverse the East India Company’s decision 
which violated the previous treaties. The Lucknow citizens were dismayed 
and bewildered. Although they wept to see him go aJl remained calm. 
In Calcutta, Wajid ’Ali Shah fell ill and abandoned his idea of visiting 
London personally. The brave Queen Mother (Malika-i Kishwar), the 
King’s brother, the heir-apparent and their spokesman, Mawlana 
Masihu‘d-Din, went to London nevertheless.164 They aroused some 
indignation at the King’s dethronement among the members of Parliament 
but the outbreak of the Freedom Struggle in India in May 1857 closed 
the question of the revival of the Awadh monarchy forever. On 1 September 
1887 Wajid ’Ali Shah died at Matiaburj in Calcutta and was buried in 
his Imambarha there. | 

The British, and those scholars who wrote under their rule, depict 
Wajid ’Ali Shah as a monster of sensuality, who was an imbecile and 
incapable of competent rule. Contemporary records, however, reflect 
him a man of considerable intellectual capacity, whose efforts to effectively 


‘streamline the administration and crush the power of the rebellious 


zamindars, who resisted all reforms, were frustrated by the British Resident. 
Wajid ’Ali Shah urged the Resident to help him change the administration 
in Awadh in line with the system pertaining in the districts governed 


163. P. D. Reeves, Sleeman in Oudh, Cambridge, 1971, pp, 6-41. 
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Mustafa, who was the Mulla’s enemy led the mob who intended to teach 
him a lesson. Soon Mulla ’Abdu‘l-’Ali was informed of these events, and, 
collecting his supporters, he prepared for battle. Fearing that he would 
not win the encounter, Qazi Ghulam Mustafa, sent messages offering to 
make peace. The Mulla, desiring peace to prevail between Muslims, 
accepted his offer. His supporters warned him, however, that the peace 
was only a device to lull him into a false sense of security while the Shi’is 
hatched assassination plots. The Mulla’s relations advised him to leave 
Lucknow until the situation returned to normal. Although the Mulla’s 
supporters wanted him to stay and confront his opponents, the Mulla left 
Lucknow without informing them. He went to Shahjahanpur where he 
lived until Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s death in 1188/1774. Then he moved 
temporarily to Rampur, on Nawwab Fayzu‘llah’s invitation but the 
Nawwab was unable to support the growing numbers of the Mulla’s 
students. Then Munshi Sadru‘d-Din, the Governor-General’s chief 
munsht, persuaded the Mulla to move to Buhar in Bardwan district 
(Bengal). Munshi Sadru‘d-Din extended considerable patronage to the 
students who swarmed to the Bardwan seminary. Subsequently, at the 
request of Nawwab Muhammad ’Ali of Arkat, who came originally from 
Gopamau in Hardoi near Lucknow, the Mulla migrated to Madras, arriv- 
ing on 25 Zu‘lhijja 1205/24 August 1791. His son, Mawlawi "Abdu‘r-Rabb, 
and a large number of students accompanied him. A seminary was built 
and students thronged there from all over India. The Mulla received a 
salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. He lived there until his death on 13 
Rajab 1225/14 August 1810.16 Indeed the Mulla never returned to 
Lucknow. He chose instead to live in Shahjahanpur, Rampur, Bardwan 
and Madras where his patrons offered him better opportunities to manifest 
the anti-Shi'i sentiments which he later developed. | 
The Shi'i rulers even tolerated Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and his followers 
whose fiery speeches against the fa’ ziyas and the steps taken by him to burn 
them are said to have sparked off riots in Meerut. The local authorities 
subsequently banned him from preaching there. In Sha’ban 1234/June 
1819, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid accompanied by Shah "Abdu‘l-Hayy, Shah 
_ Isma’il Shahid and other militant Sunni puritanists of Delhi returned to 
his home town, in Rae Bareli. The ruler at that time was Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar. The books on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid show that no restrictions 
were imposed on the party nor on their preaching in the Awadh district. 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid also travelled to Lucknow with a party of 170 
men, where he stayed in a house near the Tila mosque of Shah Pir Muham- 
mad built by Awrangzib. A large congregation assembled there for 
Friday prayers. Mawlana ’"Abdu‘l-Hayy’s fiery sermons against Muharram 
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and attracted the dignitaries in the capital. Many Shi’is, the sources 
on Sayyid Ahmad claim, converted to Sunni-ism because of his eloquence. 
This alarmed the Prime Minister Nawwab Mu’tamadu‘d-Dawla. He 
asked the Sayyid’s disciple Faqir Muhammad Khan risdladér (the com- 
mander of a body of horses) to persuade the Sayyid to stop proselytising 
sermons but the Sayyid refused. Finally, Mu’tamadu‘d-Dawla decided 
to leave the party alone and invited the Sayyid and his friends to dinner. 
Meanwhile, Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy delivered a very impressive sermon. 

In Nasirabad, Mawlana Dildar ’Ali Ghufran Ma‘ab’s home town, 
the Shiis, during Muharram decided to recite tabarra (cursing of the 
first three caliphs) publicly. They suggested to the Sunnis that if they 
found it too unpleasant they should move elsewhere for a couple of days. 

Shah Isma’il Shahid’s success was said to have been more spectacular. 
According to his biographers King Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar extended him a 
warm welcome and was deeply impressed by his sermons. He believed that 
Shah Isma’il’s stay in Lucknow for a year or so would convert the entire 
Shi’i population to Sunni-ism but in view of more important duties Sayyid 
Ahmad could not spare him. Ghufran Ma‘ab and the Shi'i ’ulama* were 
frightened and unable as they were to encounter Shah Ismail in public 
debates, Mawlawi Muhammad Ashraf the leader of the Firangi Mahal 
’ulama’ was urged by them to defeat the Shah in polemics. The Mawlawi 
deputed his talented disciple Wilayat ’Ali ’Azimabadi to inter into pole- 
mical discussions with the Shah but the latter’s convincing replies to Wila- 
yat ’Ali’s awkward questions made him speechless. Wilayat "Ali was con- 
verted to the purtanical Sunni-ism of Sayyid Ahmad’s brand. Mawlawi 
Muhammad Ashraf also surrendered. and became Shah Isma’il’s disciple. 
The fall of the stronghold of traditional Sunni-ism led by the Firangi Mahal 
*ylama made the Shi’j leaders defenceless. The inability of Ghufran Ma‘ab 
to encounter Shah Ism&’il in an open debate emboldened the latter to en- 
ter the Ghufran Ma‘ab’s seminary disguised as a soldier. Flouting the 
Awadh ceremonial etiquettes he greeted the audience by the formal Islamic 
greetings, “Peace be upon you”. When Ghufran Ma‘ab’s lecture came to 
an end Shah Isma’il requested him to explain the difference between ta- 
giyya (prudent concealment) and nifaq (hypocrisy) but to the utter dismay 
of Ghufran Ma‘ab his arguments were brushed aside by Shah Isma’il. 


Ghufran Ma‘ab offered to send a written reply. The Shi'i ’ulama’ wrote a 


paper on the topic quoting thousands of sources. When the paper was recel- 
ved by Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy he regretted his inability to procure the 
sources confuting the Shi’i arguments. Shah Isma‘il, however, sat down 
calmly and within two hours wrote down a rejoinder quoting sources in his 
defence from his memory. When the Shi’i ’ulama‘ read the Shah’s paper 
they were convinced of his supernatural power and had no other alterna- 
tive but to embark upon a vilification campaign against the Shah. The 
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party left Lucknow with flying colours.16” 

There is no independent source to check the story of puritanical Sunnis 
but Shah Isma’il’s success in converting the Shiis can be compared with 
Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz’s miserable failure to convert Shi’is in Delhi ruled by a 
Sunni emperor. Some of Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz’s own relations were ShPis 
and. his own nephew Sayyid Qamaru‘d-Din of Sonipat for whose study the 
Shah authored a hand-book of hadis entitled the ’ Ujdla-i nafi’a was also con- 
verted to Shi’ism.168 ‘The corpus of Shi’ rejoinders to Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz’s 
Tuhfa-i Isna °Ashariyya is also enormous. No contemporary historical litera- 
ture on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid and Shah Isma’il except letters and books 
written by them exists. The works glorifying their activities were written 
on the basis of family legends. The contemporary ShYis, however, did 
confute Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy and his party. Sayyid ’Ali bin Hasan al- 
"Askari (Musharraf ’Ali) wrote letters refuting Mawlana ’Abdu‘l Hayy’s 
and Sayyid Ahmad’s teachings. These letters were compiled by him in his 
Izahai al-ghayy fi radd-i °Abdu‘l-Hayy.6° No Sunni confutation of the above 
work is available. Although the Izahat al-ghayy is available in the Khuda 
Bakhsh Library Bankipur Patna, the corpus of modern Sunnj literature on 

' Sayyid Ahmad and Shah Isma’il does not notice [zé@hat al-ghayy at all. 

The literature on Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, however, does confirm the fact 
that the Awadh government did not impose any restrictions on the preach- 
ings of Sunni puritans. 

The number of Sunni nézims (governors) and other officials under the 
Awadh rulers was roughly equivalent to that of the Shi’is. Sunni qazis, 
muftis and sadrs enjoyed their power and prestige consequently Sunni ins- 
titutions also flourished. Si#fi works indicate that the ’urs (death anniver- 
saries) of the sift saints were uninhibitedly celebrated. The ’urs for Shaykh 
"Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani, organised by Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s favourite, Mawlana 
Madan, was celebrated by an enormous crowd. Visitors from a large num- 
ber of Indian towns attended it.16° The peace and prosperity maintained 
by the Awadh rulers fostered the development of Sunni institutions. As 
mentioned, the tabarra was not encouraged by the Shi’i government. Al- 
though some Shi’is recited it resulting in occasional Shi’i-Sunni riots, they 
were soon brought under control. 

Under British rule the nature of Shi'i problems changed. As a Muslim 
minority they were targets for both British and Hindu attacks. Sunni 
hostility towards them remained unaltered. They countered the challenges 
and threats, however, by thoughtfully adapting themselves to the exigencies 
of the situation. 


167 Mirza Hayrat Dihlawi, Haydt-i tayyiba, Lahore, 1976, pp. 220-232. 
168 Malfizdat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’ Aziz, pp. 22; Nuzhatu‘l-khawatir, VII, p. 390. 
169 Supra, p. 155; Infra, pp. 306-7. 
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CHAPTER Two 


The Shivi’ Ulama‘ in Northern India 


(Seventeenth to Nineteenth Century) 


Shi’ "Ulama‘ during the reigns of Shahjahan and Awrangzib 


The influence of Qazi Naru‘llih’s sons has been discussed in previous 


pages. Mir ’Abdu‘llah Wasfi Tirmizi entitled Muskhin Qalam, the famous 


calligraphist (d. 1035/1625-26) of Akbar’s time, seems to have been a 


Shi’i. His son, Mir Muhammad Salih Kashfi, composed verses in praise 
of the twelve Imams. His Mandqib-1 Muriazawi! glorifies the eminence and 
achievements of Imam ’Ali. On 12 Sha’ban 1060/31 July 1650 he died 
and, was buried near his father’s grave in Agra. His brother, Mir Muham- 
mad Mu‘min (d. 1091/1686) and son, Muhammad ’Agil, (d. 1088/1677- 
78) were also calligraphists and scholars. 

Mulla Muhammad Ma’sam, Mulla Muhammad Mu’min Tani and 
Mulla Ibrahim were also Shi’is and, in 1055/1645, the author of the 
Dabistan-t Mazahib met them in Lahore*. Both usili and akhbéri Shi’is 
flourished there. 

During Awrangzib’s reign, arrivals in India from Iran included the 
disciples of Mawlana Bah&‘u‘d-Din ’Amili, Aqa Husayn Khwansari, Taqi 
Majlisi and Baqir Majlisi. Among those of Aqa Husayn Khwansiari’s 
disciples who left an indelible mark on India was Mawlana ’Ali Riza‘ 
Tajalli of Shiraz. He arrived in India in the eleventh year of Shahjahan’s 
reign. Initially he stayed with the great Persian poet Naziri Nishapiri 
(d. 1021/1612-13). Shahjahan welcomed him warmly while ’Ali Mardan 
Khan appointed him tutor to his son, [brahim Khan. The Mawlana 
became an active member of the board of ’ulama‘ formed by Ibrahim 
Khan to compile the Bayaz-i Ibrahimi. ’Ali Riza‘ was deeply interested 
in teaching. Highly educated scholars and ’ulama attended his lectures.® 
He was also fond of travelling and, besides Delhi, Agra and Gujarat, 


1 For the manuscripts see Storey, I, pp. 214-15. 

2 Qazwini, Badshah-néma; Risdla Khat wa Sawad in Muhammad Shaf?, Magdldt, 
Lahore, I, p. 211. 

3 Dabistan-i mazahib, p. 270. 
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he visited Lahore, Sohadra and Kashmir. Subsequently, however, he 
returned to Iran where Shah ’Abbas IT accorded him a warm welcome. 
In 1072/1661-62, he was awarded ajdgir near Ardikan. Court life, however, 
did not suit him and he set off on a pilgrimage. Around 1085/1674 he 
died at Shiraz. | | 

"Ali Riza‘ Tajalli was a leading Persian poet. The important biogra- 
phical dictionaries of Persian poets give a note on him and quote some of 
his verses. He was the author of an exegesis on the Qur‘an which was 
popular until the time of Ahmad ’Ali Hashimi of Sandila, who compiled 
the Tazkira-i Makhzanul-ghara‘ib in 1218/1803-4. Tajalli also produced 
a treatise entitled Risdla Safindiu‘n-najat on Iméma. His Risdla fil man’ 
min salatt‘l-jum’a hal al-ghayba deals with the conditions relating to Friday 
congregational prayers during the occultation of the twelfth Shi’i Imam. 
In fact the Shi’is could not reveal their faith for fear of persecution. 
Some Shi’is joined the Sunni congregations but others prayed privately or 
preferred to show their indifference to regulations. Tagiyya (dissimulation) 
was indispensable for their survival. 
~ Mulld Muhammad Sa’id Ashraf Mazandarani, another Shi’i ’dlim, 
was also a favourite of Awrangzib. He was the son of the distinguished 
Iranian scholar, Mawlana Muhammad S&lih (d. 1081/1670-71), who had 
married the daughter of Mulla Muhammad Taqi Majlisi. Mulla Muham- 
mad Sa’id moved to the Mughal court early in Awrangzib’s reign. The 
Emperor appointed him tutor to his favourite daughter, Zibu‘n-Nisa‘, 
who was born in 1048/1638. After a stay of some eleven years, he presented 
a qasida to the Princess requesting her to permit him to visit his homeland. 
In it he wrote: 


“For a single moment I cannot forget my native land, 

Although in the foreign country I am highly distinguished. 

To you distance and nearness are meaningless, 

I am not used to presenting myself constantly before you. 

Since our relationship is spiritual, no distinction can be made between 
Delhi and Isfahan, 

My heart is before you, no matter my body is in Kabul or Qandahar.”’ 


In 1083/1672-73, Muhammad Sa’id was allowed to depart for Isfahan. 
Subsequently he returned to India with his family and joined the service 
of Prince ’Azimu‘sh-Shan, the governor of ’Azimabad, Patna. The Prince 
showed great respect to Muhammad Sa’id and, out of consideration for 
his old age, allowed him to sit while at court. Towards the end of his life 


4. Makhzanu‘l-gharad‘ib, Aligarh University Ms., ff. 62a-b; Muhammad Baqir Khwan- 
sari, Rawzatu‘l-jannat, Tehran, 1391/1971-72, II, p. 219; Sayyid ’Ali Hasan Khan, 
Subh-t gulshan, Bhopal, 1295/1878, pp. 80-81. 
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Muhammad Sa’id left on a pilgrimage to Mecca but he died at Munger 
in 1116/1704-5. It would seem that he inculcated an interest in Shi’i 
ideologies in both Zibu‘n-Nisa‘ and Prince ’Azimu‘sh-Shan. Among his 
disciples, the Kashmiri scholar, Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Hakim Sati’, son of Mulla 
Ghalib, was most prominent. Two volumes of his diwdén are found in 
different libraries. He also compiled an illustrated account of his pilgri- 
mage to Mecca and wrote the Persian translation of Tabari’s exegesis 
on the Qur‘an. 

Muhammad Sa’id’s son, Mirza Muhammad ’Ali Dana, was, like his 
father, an important poet. He lived and died in Murshidabad. Dana’s 
brother, Muhammad Amin, was a distinguished Islamic scholar. He 
wrote a commentary on the portions dealing with kalaém in Sa’du‘d-Din 
Taftazani’s Tahzib-al mantiq wa‘l-kalam.® | 

’"Azizu‘llah Majlisi, who was Muhammad Taqi Majlisi’s eldest son 
and Muhammad Bagir Majlisi’s elder brother, was trained in religious 
sciences by his father. He seems to have moved to Delhi in the reign of 
Shahjahan. He composed a chronogram on Awrangzib’s accession based 
on a verse in the Qur‘an. ’Azizu‘]lah Majlisi wrote glosses on the Madartk 
and Man La Yahzarhi fagih. He was also the author of a literary work 
entitled Akhbdru‘r-Riim. He died at Delhi in 1074/1663-64. ’Azizu‘llah’s 
son, Muhammad Kazim, was also a distinguished scholar.® 

Mulla Muhammad Taqi Majlisi’s second son and ’Azizu‘llah Majlisi’s 
younger brother, Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Majlisi, also moved to India. He 
wrote a gloss on the Hadigatu‘l-muttaqin by his father. All of his three sons, 
Mulla Muhammad Nasir, Mulla Zaynu‘l-’Abidin and Mulla Muham- 
mad Taqi, were highly educated. Mulla Muhammad Nasir translated a 
volume entitled the Kitab al-Fitan from the Biharu‘l-anwar by his uncle 
Bagir Majlisi. He also wrote a supplement to Baqir. Majlisi’s exposition 
of the Shi’i creed entitled the Haydiu‘l-qulib. Nasir’s son, Mulla Razi, 
translated the ninth volume of Baqir Majlisi’s Bthdru‘l-anwar into Persian. 

"Abdu‘llah Majlisi died around 1120/1708. During his life-time he 
remained in touch with his brother Mulla Muhammad Baqir who wrote 
a tract entitled the Masda‘il Hindiyya answering some theological questions 
raised by ’Abdu‘llah Majlisi. During Awrangzib’s reign the works of 
Baqir Majlisi were received in India by his brothers and were studied by 
the Shi'i scholars there as well as in Iran.’ 

Baha‘u‘d-Din Muhammad bin Taju‘d-Din Hasan of Isfahan arrived in 
India during Awrangzib’s reign. He was born in 1062/1651-52. He was 


5 Shaykh ’Ali Hazin, Tazkiratu‘l-ma‘dsirin in Kulliyyat-i Hazin, Kanpur, 1893, PP- 985- 
88; Nujamu‘s-sama‘, p. 185; Nuzhatu‘l-khawatir, VI, p. 313. 

Nujiimu‘s-sama‘, p. 129; Nuzha, V, p. 274. 

7 Nujiimu‘s-sama‘, pp. 130-31; Raw zate'ljannat, II, p. 81. 
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most precocious. Before he was eleven years old, he began to lecture on 

_ the advanced works of Sa’du‘d-Din Taftazani and, when he reached 
eleven, he started writing his own books. By the age of thirteen he was 
a specialist in all branches of the rational sciences. While he was pre- 
adolescent, Baqir Majlisi commissioned him to teach religious problems 
to the Safawid ladies in the imperial palace. As soon as he became an 
adult he veiled his eyes when he visited the palace in order to prevent 
him seeing the women. Not long after this he moved to India with his 
father, where he lived for several years. In Iran he was known as Fazil-i 
Hindi (the learned man of India). Towards the end of his life he returned 
to Isfahan and immersed himself in teaching and training scholars. 
According to Shaykh ’Ali Hazin, about whom we will learn more soon, 
Mawlana Baha‘u‘d-Din Muhammad Isfahani was also a teacher of long- 
standing and, was regarded as an authority on the shari’a. He wrote the 
Manahy al-Nabawiyya fi sharh Rawzat al-bahiya on the prophethood of 
Muhammad in several volumes. His Kashf al-lisim fi sharh qaw@id al- 
ahkam and Mani’ atu‘l-haris’ala‘fahm sharh al-takhlis are major Shi’i theological 
works. He compiled annotations on the Sunni theological work, Sharh 
"aqa@’id-Nasafi. Tamhid ’ilm balaghat and Kitab al-Nahw wa‘l-jariya by him 
discuss rhetoric and grammar.® 


The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Delhi ’Ulama‘ 

The eighteenth century saw the crystallization and extension of Shi’i 
religious ceremonies and intellectual traditions throughout India. In the 
Deccan their popularity spread to Arcot and Madras. In northern India, 
Delhi, Srinagar (Kashmir) and Lahore became strong Shi’i centres. 
During Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah’s reign, the addition of the title wasi 
to the official khutba sparked off a spate of Shi’?i-Sunni- polemics. The 
Emperor invited *ulamd‘ from both sects to debate the superiority of their 
faith and minutes of these discussions were kept by competent scholars.® 
The Shi’i ’ulama who participated in these polemics gave up taqiyya 
and actively disseminated their faith. The influence of the Shi’i man- 
sabdars at the Mughal court and the patronage of Shi’i governors prompted 
other Shi’i ’ulama‘ and scholars to settle permanently in India. 

Akhund Muhammad Shukoh moved from Hamadan to Delhi at this 
time and was warmly welcomed by Emperor Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah. 
He seems to have been a mujtahid. Muhammad Shukoh’s son, Muhammad 
Ashraf, and his son, Muhammad Akbar, were both eminent eighteenth 
century Shii ’dlims in Delhi.!° 


8 Nujimu‘s-sama‘, pp. 211-12. - 
9 Khayru‘d-Din Muhammad Ilahabadi, I’tizdr-i ’Aziz, Rampur Ms,, ff. 49-149. 
10 Nujimu‘s-sama‘, pp. 300-2, 320-21. 
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The eighteenth century Indian Shfis benefited greatly from the visit 
of Mawlana Mirza Muhammad Mahdi bin Abi‘l-Qasim al-Misawi 
al-Shahrastani al-Ha‘iri. Mawlana Mahdi had studied under eminent 
*ulama’ such as Shaykh Yiisuf Bahrayni. He visited Delhi and stayed for 
some years in Allahabad. Begum Sahiba Mahal, the widow of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah showed him considerable respect but he subsequently 
moved to Karbala. There he lived in the Caravanserai Hindi, founded 
and financed by Indian dignitaries. The Mawlana was of great assistance 
to Indian visitors. Mawlana Dildar ’Ali Ghufran Ma‘ab was one of his 
pupils. One of his sons, Mirza Muhammad Husayn visited Fyzabad, 
Lucknow and Hyderabad, but settled permanently in Karbala. Ghufran © 
Ma‘ab and other Indian ’ulama were in frequent correspondence with him. 
Like his father, Mirza Muhammad did his best to help Indian visitors to 
Karbala. 

Another ’Iragi scholar Sayyid Muhammad Shafi bin Sayyid Talib 
bin Sayyid Niru‘d-Din bin Sayyid Nimatu‘llah Jaza‘iri, also visited 
some towns in northern India. He was an expert in religion, philosophy 
and mathematics. He died in Jumada I 1204/January-February 1790.1° 

In the early eighteenth century Mawlana Raham ’Ali of Sonipat 
became famous as a teacher and author. He wrote a hadis work entitled 
the Badru‘d-Duja‘. Achche Miyan, a brother of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, was his disciple.' Sayyid Raham ’Ali’s most prominent disciple 
was Hakim Mirza Muhammad Kamil bin ’Inayat Ahmad Khan Kashmiri. 
Hakim Mirzi Muhammad also studied medicine under Hakim Sharif 
Khan and became a well-known doctor. The Maharaja of Kashmir 
appointed him his personal physician. His medical expertise also made 
him a friend of Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, who suffered from several chronic 
diseases. They frequently discussed religious and sectarian problems. 
Their friendship lasted until the Hakim started writing the Nuzha-t 
Isna ’Ashariyya, in order to confute the Tuhfa-2 Isnad ’Ashariyya completed 
by Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz in 1204/1789-90. In a letter to Ghufran Ma‘ab the 
Hakim wrote that when he had embarked upon this project, he did not 
possess the standard works of Shi’i kalam. He had commenced the work 
only in the hope of Divine assistance; gradually the relevant source material 
came to hand. When Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz learned of the completion of 
the Nuzha-i Isnaé ’Ashariyya, he obtained a copy through Hakim Sharif 

‘Khan but did not produce a reply. According to Mirza’ Muhammad 
“Ali Kashmiri, the Shah was unable to refute the Nuzha. Instead, Shah 
*Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s disciple, Rashidu‘d-Din, wrote a condemnation of the 
Shi’i practice of making two prayers (2uhr and ’asr, maghrib and isha) © 
together. Hakim wrote a strong reply. Then Rashidu‘d-Din compiled a 


11 Mirza Muhammad Mahdi, Takmila-i Nujitmu‘s-sama‘, Qum, 1398/1978, II, p. 422. 
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short tract entitled Ghurratu‘r-Rashidin but the Hakim ignored it. Hakim 
Bagqir ’Ali Khan, who had moved from Lucknow to Delhi, replied to it. 
Subsequently Mirza Muhammad composed a refutation of all twelve 
chapters of the Tuhfa but only five volumes comprising the arguments 
against chapters I, III, IV, V and IX were published. 

The Hakim was the author of several other works; the most important 
were those dealing with the rijal (biographies) in the leading Sunni 
works. The Kitab tanbih ahl al-kamal wa‘l insaf ’ala‘ tkhtilal rijal ahl al-khilaf 
asserts that many of the authorities in the Shah Sitta were liars, frauds, 
ignoramuses, Khfarijis, Nasibis, Qadariyya and -Murjiyya. Hakim’s 
Izahu'l-magal fi tawjih aqwalu‘r-ryal interprets the Shvi ahddis. A book on 
figh by the author deals with the self-contradictions, confusion and in- 
consistencies in Sunni figh. He also wrote a commentary on the Wajiza 
by "Allama Baha‘i and gave it the title Nvhdyaiu‘l-daraya. From the 
Kanzu‘l--ummal by Shaykh ’Ali Muttaqi, the Hakim selected the ahddis 
related to the imama of ’Ali bin Abi Talib and his successors and made the 
work a critical compendium of imaéma. Controversial religious problems 
were frequently referred to the Hakim by important Shi’is and his replies 
commanded considerable respect. This made him very renowned. 

The fame of his works, however, aroused enmity among the Sunnis. 
When a leading nobleman from Akbar IT’s court asked him to visit him 

- at his house outside Delhi to offer medical advice, the Hakim was 
naturally reluctant to go. Akbar ordered him to go there but while he was 
on his way there he was poisoned and died. His corpse was taken to 
the Panja Sharif in Delhi and buried there. According to the headstone 
of his grave, he died in 1235/1819-20. The Indian Shi’is gave him the 
title Shahid-i Rabi’? (the fourth martyr), the third being Qazi Nuaru‘llah 
Shustari.!? 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Shi’i-Sunni polemics reached 
their peak in Delhi through the activities of Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s disciples, 
Mawlana Muhammad Rashidu‘d-Din Khan Dihlawi and Mawlawi 
Hafiz Haydar ’Ali Fyzabadi. A unique spirit of tolerance and Sunni- — 
Shi?i amity was engendered, however, by Mawlana Agha Muhammad 
Bagir Dihlawi. Although Mawlana Baqir debated religion with both 
sects, he succeeded in maintaining friendly relation with them. The 

~ Mawlana was the son of Mawlana Muhammad Akbar, a grandson of 
Muhammad Shukoh. The Mawlana received his early education from 
his father and attended the lectures of Miyan ’Abdu‘r-Razzaq, who had 
established his seminary in the Kabuli Gate of Delhi. There the famous 
Urdu poet, Shaykh Muhammad Ibrahim Zawgq, was his class-fellow. In 
about 1825 Mawlana Baqir joined the Delhi College which offered a 


12 Nujitmu‘s-sama@‘, pp. 352-62; Shah ’Abdu‘l-’ Aziz, pp. 357-63, 378-88, 412-13. 
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combined western and oriental education. There Sayyid Rajab ’Ali 
Shah of Tilawndi (Ludhiana), who was given the title of Aristijah 
(Eminent as Aristotle), because of his services to the British in 1857, was 
his class-fellow. Aristujah, as we shall see, became a leading Shi’i scholar 
in nineteenth century Panjab. In 1828 Mawlana Baqir was appointed as 
a teacher in the college to fill the vacancy created by the illness of Maw- 
lana Rashidu‘d-Din. He served there for six years. The Mawlana then 
accepted a minor position in the local district court but was dissatisfied 
with the promotions he received. In 1834 he bought a second-hand Urdu 
press from Delhi College. He gave his business a variety of names such as 
the Matba’-t Ja’fariyya (Jafariyya Press), the Matba’=i Isna ’ Ashariyya 
(Isna ’Ashariyya Press) and lastly the Matba’-1 Urdi. Akhbar (Urdu News- 
paper Press). The Mawlana appointed competent managers, irrespective 
of religious and sectarian considerations, and became a successful printer. 
In 1835 he started the weekly Dihlt Urdi Akhbar (Delhi Urdu Weekly) 
which continued to appear until 13 September 1857. Although Urdu 
newspapers from Calcutta had been on sale since 1823, the Dihli Urda 
Akhbar was the first Urdu newspaper to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency. The Mawlana continued to work until 1841. He even kept his 
position in the district court and his income from a variety of sources 
made him extremely wealthy. 

In 1843 the Mawlana built an impressive Imambarha near the Kashmiri 
Gate. Eminent Urdu poets, such as Mir Muhammad Mu‘min and 
Shaykh Ibrahim Zawq, wrote chronograms for it. The Mawlana himself 
delivered sermons lasting four to five hours at a stretch which were attend- 
ed by many Sunnis and even some Hindus. The Mawlana forbade the 
recitation of éabarra in his Imambarha. pupe aunty he built a mosque, 
the Panja Sharif, nearby. 

In 1843, Mawlana Muhammad Baqir started an Urdu newspaper 
entitled the Mazhar-: Haqq. His principal objective was to publish news 
of the Sunni atrocities against the Shi’is in the Baghdad riot of 1843. 
The Sunnis tried to minimise or suppress the gruesome details of their 
co-religionists’ fanaticism. The Mazhar-1 Haqq published the information 
from the Mawlana’s correspondents in Baghdad and offered people an 
opportunity to freely express their opinion. After some months interest 
in the controversy waned and the Mazhar-1 Haqq ceased publication. 
The Mawlana very prudently did not involve the Urdi Akhbar, which 
had achieved a national character, in sectarian controversies. _ 

From 1848 to 1854, Mawlana Muhammad Bagir was involved in a 
conflict with Mawlana Ja’far ’Ali bin Sayyid Afzal ’Ali of Jarja (Buland- 
shahr). Mawlana Ja’far had received, his preliminary education in Jarja. 
He then went to Delhi where he obtained considerable help in his 
studies from Mawlana Muhammad Baqir. Mawlana Ja’far studied the 
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art of reciting the Qur‘an strenuously and, because of his melodious voice, 
was very successful. The dignitaries of Delhi, including the Chishtiyya 
pir, Kale Sahib, attended his recitations. Mawlana Ja’far wished to 
displace the Imam attached to Nawwab Hamid ’Ali Khan’s mosque. 
' Mawlana Baqir’s efforts to settle the dispute peacefully annoyed Mawlana 
Ja’far so he arranged for a party of his supporters to harass Mawlana 
Baqir who: was respected by: all sections of the community. Mawlana 
_ Ja‘far’s followers disrupted Mawlana Baqir’s lectures. Their excuse was 
that Mawlana Baqir’s prohibition on tabarra violated the principles of the 
Shi’i sect. Subsequently, Mawlana Ja’far wrote to the mujtahids in Lucknow 
requesting them to give their legal opinion on the following case. 


“One Zayd built an Imambara for the mourning ceremonies of Imam 
Husayn but made a proclamation that none was allowed to recite tabarra 
against the first three successors of the Prophet. Anyone who recited 

_ tabarra would be expelled from the Imambara. The founder of the 
Imambara claimed to be an Isna ’Ashari and his prohibition is not based 
on fagiyya. He asserts that his principal objective is to attract Sunnis to 
Sh7i assemblies in order that through hearing the glorious deeds of the 
true guidance given by Imams they might embrace ShYVism. Is Zayd on 
the right path ?” 


The Mujiahidu‘l ’Asr (Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘) of Lucknow replied that Zayd 
was free to lay down conditions for entry into the house owned by him. 
Those who attended the assemblies there had to follow his rules. Usually 
it was not proper to prohibit éabarra, which was customary among the 
Shi’is, except in cases of tagiyya. However, the prohibition was not objec- 
tionable when the aim was to attract enemies and guide them to the true 
faith. Acknowledging the receipt of a theological tract written by Maw- 
lana Muhammad Baqir, Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama* of Lucknow conveyed his 
appreciation and that of his elder brother. He added that there was 
therefore no harm in avoiding the recitation of iabarra when the objective 
was the reconciliation of opponents. In fact their conversion was exceed- 
ingly important. | | 

Mawlana Muhammad Baqir’s popularity frustrated Mawlana Ja’far’s 
efforts to harm him. Mawlana Ja’far instituted several legal cases against . 
Mawlana Bagir in the local court but was unsuccessful. Mawlana Baqir’s 
growing influence at the court of Bahadur Shah increased Mawlana Ja’far’s 
helplessness. On 11 May 1857, the Meerut sepoys declared Bahadur Shah 
the Emperor of India and the old Emperor’s court was extended. Maw- 
lana Baqir also became a courtier and, in honour of Bahadur Shah Zafar, 
changed the title of the Delhi Urdit Akhbar to Akhbaru‘z-Zafar. He collected 
revenue from the zamindaérs who had remained in touch with him from the 
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days of his service with the East India Company. He also issued a fatwa 
of jihad against the British. The Delhi College, where the Mawlana had 
taught previously, was in the Dara Shukoh’s library near the Kashmiri 
Gate. The Mawlana lived nearby. The College principal, Taylor, was a 
zealous missionary and had converted several Hindus and Muslims to Chris- 
tianity. The furious Delhi mob destroyed the College in search of Taylor 
but he took shelter in the Mawlana’s house. The Mawlana protected him 
for a few days but then, after consultation, Taylor left the house early in 
the morning disguised as an Indian. Before leaving he gave the Mawlana 
a packet of College papers and some promissory notes. He was detected 
near the Kashmiri Gate and killed. | 

Mawlana Baqir published the last issue of his paper on 13 September 
1857. On 14 September some British soldiers seized the Kashmiri Gate. 
The prominent residents of the locality were arrested, including the 
Mawlana. He handed Taylor’s packet over to the commanding officer 
who when he discovered that the Mawlana had not kept Taylor hidden, 
ordered his execution. On 16 September the MawlAna was shot dead. 
His Imambarha was destroyed but the mosque left unharmed. His house 
and property were seized. His son Mawlana Muhammad Husayn Azad 
and twenty-one members of his family were forced to seek shelter where 
they could find it. 

The books written by Mawlana Baqir are not available but their titles 
and subjects are mentioned by his pupil Mawlawi Sayyid ’Ali in his 
Fawa‘id-i Diniya. They are as follows: 

1. Hadiu‘t-tawarikh. A chronology of the important events of Islamic 
history. , 

2. Sayf-i Sarim or Shamshir-t Tiz contains Shi’i-Sunni polemics. 

3. Hadiu‘l-makharij deals with the recitation of the Qur‘an. 

4, A tract on Nikah deals with Islamic weddings. 

5. Hadiu‘l-Iman discusses Shi’i beliefs. 

6. Mufidu‘l-’awamm concentrates on Shi’i theology. 

7. Risdla-i Qir‘ét deals with the recitation of the Qur‘an. 

8. Kitabu‘t-taghlib concerns Shi’i theology. 

9. Safina-i najat deals with Shi’i theology. 

10. Kitab hadis-i mazahib contains a history of the origin of religions. 

11. Risala *Id Ghadir deals with *Id-i Ghadir. 

12. I’tigadat-t hasna deals with Shi’i beliefs. 

13. Tracts on Qur‘anic verses.¥ 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the Shi religious life was 


13 Agha Muhammad Baqir, Mawlawi Muhammad Bagqir, Adabi Duniya, Lahore, V, 
no.,8, pp. 145-92; Mawlawi Sayyid ’Ali, Fawdé‘id-i Diniya, place and date of pub- 
lication not known. 
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re-invigorated by Sayyid Aftab Husayn bin Sayyid Ghaziu‘d-Din Hasan 
who was a zamindar of Paytan Herhi in Bijnor district of western Uttar 
Pradesh. Aftab Husayn was born around 1280/1863-64 and received 
his early education in Mansabiya, Meerut. He passed a higher oriental 
examination in Panjab and became a teacher of Arabic and Persian at 
the Delhi Arabic school. Later Nawwab Hamid ’Ali Khan of Rampur 
helped him establish a school of Shi theology at Delhi. He also organized 
a society named Shi’atu‘s-Safa' in Delhi for the promotion of ShYism. 

Sayyid Aftab Husayn took higher religious studies privately and his 
perspicacity and intelligence made him an outstanding scholar. He was 
an eloquent speaker and founded a very impressive style of religious 
oratory. Many Sunnis and non-Muslims were attracted to his lectures 
and his missionary activities were a great success. He died in 1321/1903-4 
and was buried near the grave of Mirza Muhammad Kamil. Just before 
his death he converted the son of a Sunni Safi family in Delhi to Shi’ism.™4 

- This was the talented Mawlana Hajji Maqbil Ahmad son of Ghazanfar 
"Ali, son of Murad ’Ali. 

Maqbil Ahmad was born in 1287/1870-71. Before he was seven years 
old he had lost both his mother and father. His elder brother, Pir Ji 
Hafizu‘llah, who lived at Panipat, took charge of him. Maqbil Ahmad 
received his early education in Panipat and then obtained admission to 
the Anglo-Arabic High School, Delhi. There he passed the middle-level 
examination and studied religious works. He was deeply impressed by 
Mawlana Aftab Husayn’s lectures and gradually came under his influence. 
In 1885 he passed his junior matriculation examination. The next year 
he declared himself a Shi’i and challenged any Sunni to meet him in 
religious debate. In 1887 he matriculated and, two years later, passed 
the Intermediate examination. Although his funds were limited, he 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to his studies and sustained himself by 
doing sundry odd jobs. After 1902 he practised strenuous ascetic exercises, 
fasted regularly for three months at a stretch and, when he broke his fast, 
consumed only a meagre diet. His lectures in the mourning assemblies 
for the martyrs of Karbala were imbued with Mawlana Aftab Husayn’s 
style but he added witty remarks and used his own arguments. The Naw- 
wab of Rampur appointed him an audit officer in his government and 
he worked there for about twelve years. Subsequently the Nawwab 
organised a department to translate and compose books and he persuaded 

the Mawlana to collaborate with Mawlana I’jaz Hasan of Badaun in 
writing an exegesis on the Qur'an. Mawlana Maqbil Husayn made 


14 Sayyid Muhammad Husayn Nawganwi, Tazkira-i bi baha‘ fi tartkhu‘l-’ulama‘, Delhi, 
1934, pp. 34-36. 
15 Ibid., pp 394-98, 
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singular contributions to this area. In 1920-21 he converted more than 
100 Agha Khani Ism@’ilis to Isna ’Ashari Shi’ism. He died on 24 Sep- 
tember 1921. . 

Mawlana Maqbial Ahmad’s lectures were based on Qur‘anic exegesis. 
Although his family hated the Shi’i ’ulama‘, they were unable to challenge 
his well-documented lectures. His Qur‘anic exegesis and translation are 
impregnated with the Urdu idioms of Delhi and make very informative 
reading. His books authoritatively refute the anti-Shi’i statements in 
contemporary Sunni Qur‘anic exegesis. He also produced various grades 
of elementary books for children. He translated the Hilayatu‘l-muttagin 
by Taqi Majlisi into Urdu and gave it the title Tahzibu‘l-Islim. The 
preface to his translation of the Qur‘an, called the Miftahu‘l-Qur‘an has 
been published separately. But it is Mawlana Maqbiul Ahmad’s actual 
translation which all the Indian ShYis study and which has won the 
admiration of even the Sunni scholars for its fluency and eloquence.*¢ 

Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Dihlawi, the son of Mawlana Aftab 
Husayn was born in his ancestral village, Paytan Herhi (Bijnor), around 
1317/1899-1900. Four years later his father, Mawlana Aftab Husayn, 
died. His mother assigned her son’s education to Shamsu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
Mawlana Qari Abbas Husayn (d. 1345/1926-27), the son of Qari Maw- 
lana Sayyid Ja’far ’Ali. When Sayyid Muhammad was barely six years 
old his mother died also. He received his early education from eminent 
scholars at the Arabic school. Around 1912 he went to Rampur at the 
invitation of Mawlana Maqbil Ahmad and studied under Shaykh 
Muhammad Tayyib Arab. He passed the Mawlawi Fazil examination at 
Panjab University with distinction. He was then appointed a teacher at 
the Arabic School, Delhi. His dedication to study sharpened his inherited 
ability for oratory and, before long, he was recognized as the true successor 
to his father, Mawlana Aftab Husayn. He was remarkably successful as 
a teacher and his students loved him dearly." 

It was his oratory, however, which made him famous throughout the 
Indian sub-continent, Africa, Iran and Iraq. He presented complex 
philosophical concepts in simple and fluent language. His satirical and 
witty remarks thrilled his audience. The Munddi newspaper, belonging 
to Khwaja Hasan Nizami, gave him the title Khatib-1 A’zam (the Great 
Orator). He was fond of collecting rare objects and built up his library 
of Sunni and Shi’i works in a very thoughtful and organised manner. 
Through his efforts the Shi’a Hall at Delhi and the Delhi Shi’i Awqaf 
(endowments) were founded before the partition of India. Another 
beautiful hall was built in Kaysar Bagh, Bombay at his instigation. The 

- Mawlana was a member of the board formed by Nawwab Sir Raza ’Ali 


16 Akhbar Isna ’Ashart Dilli, 23 November 1921. 
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Khan of Rampur to compile an authentic exegesis ‘of the Qur‘an. After 
the partition of India he moved to Karachi but had to abandon his library. 
He rebuilt it there, however, and acquired many rare books. He died on 
20 August 1971 in Karachi. His Néru‘l-’Asr in particular is a very impor- 
tant addition to the literature on the twelfth Imam.?” 


Shi?’i "Ulama‘ in the Panjab 

The foundation of Shi’i intellectual traditions in Lahore was laid by 
Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari who stayed there from 1586 to 1599. The details 
of the ’ulama‘ he trained are unknown but the fact that the author of 
Dabistan-i Mazahib chose Lahore to enquire about Shi’ism suggests that 
many eminent ShYi ’ulama lived there. The Shii intellectual traditions 
in Lahore were subsequently revived by Ibrahim Khan, the son of ’Ali 
Mardan Khan. Many “ulama‘*from Iran seem to have visited Lahore 
frequently and some settled there permanently. At the end of the eighte- 
enth century Mulla Mahdi Khat&‘i was resident in Lahore. He was a 
disciple of Mulla Muhammad Muqim, who, in turn, was a disciple of 
Shaykh Hurr-al-’Amili (d. 1104/1692-93), the celebrated Iranian ’alim 
and, author./§ 

Mulla Mahdi’s disciple, Sayyid Rajab ’Ali ibn Sayyid ’Ali Bakhsh 
Naqawi, re-orientated Shi’i scholarship and religious life in nineteenth 
century Panjab. Sayyid Rajab ’Ali belonged to a family who lived in 
Panchgira‘in Sadat. Rajab ’Ali was born in 1221/1806-7 in Tilawndi. 
A year later Diwan Muhkam Chand, a leading minister in the Sikh 
government of the Panjab, confiscated their property and they moved to 
Jagraon in Ludhiana. When Rajab ’Ali was twelve years old he moved 
to Lahore to complete his education. He studied under Mulla Mahdi. 
In 1825 he obtained admission to the Delhi College where he became 
friends with Mulla Muhammad Baqir and Mirza Ghalib. Before long 
he was appointed to teach mathematics at the College. He left five 
years later. The Sayyid then visited various places in search of knowledge. 
He stayed temporarily at Meerut, Agra, Gwalior, Hushangabad and 
Bhopal. In Meerut he made friends with the Sadru‘s-sudir, Mufti Muham- 
mad Quli. In Bhopal he accepted a position of writing fatwas and stayed 
for three years. This shows his strong grounding in Sunni igh. There 
he was also involved in sectarian polemics with Begum Bhopal’s religious 
guide, Mulla ’Abdu‘llah Baghdadi. These debates aroused considerable 
excitement in the state. They ended with the conversion of Mulla ’Abdu- 
‘14h Baghdadi and some Bhopal Pathans to ShiVism. Consequently many 
fanatical Sunnis became Mawlana Rajab ’Ali’s inveterate enemies and 


17 Preface to Néru‘l-’Asr, Karachi, 1971. 
18 Sayyid Murtaza Husayn, Maila’-i anwar, Karachi, 1981, p. 651. 
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he left Bhopal. Then the Raja of Kapurthala made him the engineer 
in charge of canals. Early in February 1834 he was appointed a munshi 
(secretary) in Jamuna Satlaj doab by the British. He rose rapidly to the 
position of munshi-+t mamalik (chief secretary). In 1853 he retired and the 
Jagraon estate was restored to him. In the Rajputana wars of 1855, at 
the invitation of the British commander, Sir Henry Lawrence, he helped 
the British against the Rajpiits. After his return from Rajputana he 
stayed in Delhi and entered into polemical discussions with Mawlawi 
Haydar ’Ali Fyzabadi. Mufti Sadru‘d-Din was appointed as arbitrator. 
This contest between two leading experts in polemical discussions could 
not remain unnoticed and the story was published in newspapers. Ulti- 
mately, both Haydar ’Ali and Rajab ’Ali agreed to jump from the top 
of the Qutb Minar in the hope of deciding the battle. According to 
Shi’i sources, Mawlawi Haydar ’Ali then backed out and refused to go 
up the Qutb Minar. Rajab ’Ali was therefore declared victorious. 

In the Freedom Struggle of 1857. Rajab ’Ali again served the British. 
After the suppression of the uprising, he was awarded a land grant and 
the titles Aristijah (holding the rank of Aristotle) and Khan Bahadur. 
In 1861 he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, accompanied by some eminent 
°ulama@. He called on the *ulama in the various places he visited and 
bought some rare books. He returned’ after two years. 

Mawlana Rajab ’Ali, better known as Aristijah was an ardent Shi’i 
missionary. His efforts strengthened Shi’i morale. At Ludhiana he 
established an Urdu litho press called the Majma’u‘l-Bahrayn. A large 
number of Shi’i books were published including the remarkable Tahyid- 
u‘l-mata‘in by Mufti Muhammad Quli. This work was divided into two 
volumes the first volume consisted of 1910 pages and the second com- 
prised 442 large pages. The work was completed in 1283/1866-67. 
Mawlana Rajab ’Ali died on 20 Jumada ITI 1286/27 September 1869. 
He published exegeses of chapters of the Qur‘an and panegyrics on the 
Imams.}9 | 

Both of his sons, Mawlana Sharif Hasan (d. 1320/1902) and Mawlana 
Sharif Husayn (d. 1329/1911) received their higher education from 
Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn Kintiri and the “Iraqi ’ulama‘. Sharif 
Husayn was a poet and sat at the feet of the famous Urdu poet Mir 
Babar ’Ali Anis. Around 1908 the Turkish overlords of Arabia decided 
to lay the railway line from Mecca to Medina. Mawlana Sharif Husayn 
spear-headed the movement urging them to build a railway station at 
Ghadir Khumm in order to facilitate visits by Shi’i pilgrims.?° 


19 Bi-baha‘, pp. 158-61. 
20 Ibid., pp. 188-89. 
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Mawlana Rajab ’Ali’s most useful assistant was his daughter’s son 
Mugarrab ’Ali Khan. His father Sayyid Shir Ali Khan of Bhagla 
(Ludhiana) died at an early age. Rajab ’Ali himself tutored Muqarrab 
°Ali and appointed competent scholars such as Mawlana Muhammad 
Husayn Azad to educate him. He accompanied Mawlana Rajab ’Ali 
Aristajah on his pilgrimage tour of Mecca. In 1284/1867-68 Mawlana 
Hamid Husayn visited Ludhiana and stayed with Aristijah. This gave 
Mugarrab ’Ali Khan an opportunity to study under the great scholar 
and to improve his knowledge of Arabic. 

Mawlana Mugarrab edited a newspaper and some of the manuscripts 

- published by the Majma’u‘l-Bahrayn Press Ludhiana. He also served 
Raja Ballabh Singh of Bhagalpur, the Raja of Patiala at the Delhi Arabic 
School and in the Schools at Gujarat and Riwari in the Panjab. 
The Mah4raja of Kashmir offered him a teaching position in the Jammi 
College. He was a prolific author and wrote both Arabic and Urdu 
prose and poetry. His Néru‘l-’ayn fi ahwalu‘l-Haramayn in Urdu gives an 
interesting account of Mecca and Medina. He died in 1345/1926.%4 


Kashmiri ’Ulama‘ 

Not only did the Shi’i ’ulama‘ of Kashmir make their own region an 
important ShVi centre, but they made substantial contributions to Shi’ism 
in Delhi, Agra, Awadh, Hyderabad and the Panjab. Some of them were 
trained by the leading scholars in Iran. One of them Mulla Murad 
Kashmiri became very famous both as a teacher and scholar. Mulla 
Murad received his early education from his father and grandfather and 
then became a favourite student of Hurr al-’Amili (d. 1104/1692-93). 
At Hurr al-’Amili’s instigation he translated his teacher’s Bidayatu‘l- 
hiddya into Persian. The concise version of the work completed in Rajab 
1098/May-June 1687 was called Dalil-i sati?. The complete translation 
was entitled Dalil-1 qats’. In 1101/1689-90 the Mawlana finished writing 
the Mukhtasar Kitabu‘r-ryal, giving biographical notes on eminent Shi’is. © 
He also wrote a commentary on Man la Yahzarhu‘l-fagih. He died in 
about 1120/1707." 

In the seventeenth century an eminent ’dlim, Sayyid Muhammad bin 
’Ali al-Husayni al-’Amili moved from his native land Jabl al-’Amil, to 
Kashmir. He was a contemporary of Hurr al-’Amili and was renowned for 
his scholarship. He died in Kashmir around 1104/1692.28 

The traffic was not all one way, however. Akhund Abu‘l-Qasim 


21 Ibid., pp. 391-94. 

22 Nujitmu‘s-sama‘, pp. 632-33; Nuzha, VI, p. 349. 

23 Hurr-i ’Amili, ’Amalu‘l--Amil, Baghdad, 1385/1965-66, I, p. 169; Nujitmu‘s-sama‘, 
p. 95. 
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Kashmiri moved from Kashmir to Delhi and became the disciple of 
Shaykh Muhammd. Hasan, a descendant of Shahid-i Sani Shaykh Zaynu‘d- 
Din. After his teacher’s death Akhund Abu‘l-QAsim built a house near 
his teacher’s tomb. On 18 Ramazan 1193/29 September 1789 he died.4 

One of the Shi’i ’Ulama* in Kashmir, Mulla Muhammad Ja’far (d. 
1190/1776) was the disciple of Mawlana Mirza Muhammad bin al-Hasan 
al-Shirwani, popularly known as Mulla Mirza. One of Mulla Ja’far’s 
disciples, Mirza Ibrahim, was the qgézi of Isfahan and related ahddis on 
the authority of Mulla Ja’far, Amir ’Abdu‘l-Baqi bin Amir Muhammad 
Husayn bin Muhammad Salih Finsayad Khabinabadi was also Mulla 
Ja’far’s disciple.” 

Mullé Muhammad ’Ali Kashmiri, entitled Mulla Padshah, was edu- 
cated by Mulla ’Abdu‘l Hakim of Kashmir who was famous for his learning 
and scholarship. During the reign of Shuja’u‘d-Dawla, Mulla Muhammad 

left Kashmir for Fyzabad. Bahti Begum respected his knowledge and, 
under her patronage, he introduced the practice of reciting congregational _ 
and Friday prayers at Fyzabad. Mulla Muhammad himself acted as 
Imam. He wrote a tract stressing the importance of these prayers. In 
it he urged Sarfarazu‘d-Dawla Hasan Riza‘ Khan to invite Mawlana 
Dildar ’Ali to lead the Friday and congregational prayers (in Lucknow). 
He died at Niyuba (Niyawan), a Fyzabad suburb, and was buried in 
his own (garden). 

Of his six sons, two died at an early age and one at eighteen. Three 
of them, Mulla Ahmad ’Ali, Mulla Qasim ’Ali and Mulla Jawad recéived 
a very intensive religious education. Like their father, they were also 
very famous in Fyzabad.”6 

Another Shi’i scholar, who moved from Kashmir to Lucknow, was 
Mulla: Muhammad Muqim Kashmiri. Around 1222/1807-8 he was 
very famous in Kashmir. He was believed to be an Akhbéri but, never- 
theless, many scholars considered him an expert in Sigh. He died around 
1274/1857258.?? 

Many Kashmiri ’ulama* studied under Mawlana Dildar ’Ali, his sons 
and his disciples. Some of them settled in Lucknow, others returned to 
Kashmir or moved to other places. Among those who moved to Lahore 
was Mawlana Abu‘l-Qasim Ha ‘iri. His father, Sayyid Husayn, had moved 
from Qum in Iran to Kashmir. He traded in woollen products and 
visited Kashmir frequently. Mawlana Abu‘l-QAsim was born at Farrukha- 
bad in 1249/1833 and received higher religious education from Mawlana — 


24 Ghulam Husayn Tabataba‘i, Styaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, Lucknow, 1897, p. 615. 
25 Nujitmu‘s-sama‘, p. 229. 

26 Nujiimu‘'s-sama‘, p. 351. 

27 Takmila-i Nujiim, p. 465; Bi-baha‘, p. 324. 
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Dildar ’Ali’s sons, Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Muhammad and Sayyidu‘l- 
"Ulama‘ Sayyid Husayn. At Nawwab ’Ali Riza‘ Khan Qizilbash’s insti- 
gation he moved to Lahore. The Nawwab founded a mosque and a school 
in the Michi Gate at Lahore and financed them. There the Mawlana 
delivered lectures while collecting a valuable library and writing scholarly 
works. Mawlana H@‘iri was a specialist in Qur‘anic exegesis but his works 
on figh and hadis are also very important contributions to Shi’i literature. 
The Mawlana’s presence made Lahore an important Shi'i centre and his 
influence extended throughout Panjab and other parts of India. Mawlana 
Ha‘iri founded many mosques, Imambarhas and schools. He had frequent 
polemical discussions with scholars from various religious and sectarian 
groups. He wasa prolific author both in Persian and Arabic. His Qur‘anic 
exegesis, entitled the Lawdmi’ u‘t-tanzil, is a very scholarly work. The 
arguments in it are remarkably coherent and the references based on 
extensive research. He wrote an exegesis on the Qur‘anic verse Muwaddat 
al-qurba in two volumes. Another Quranic verse, istzkhlaf, was discussed 
‘by him in the Burhan al-bayan. 

His commentaries on Sharh Miqdad, Sharh Tajrid, Tahzib al-usiil, Sharh 
Mabadi al-usiil, Sharh Mir ’?Abd al-Wahhab are also very scholarly. The 
Mawlana’s works on figh and Shi’i beliefs are widely researched. The 
Anwér-t khamsa is a very important work in-Persian; the Urdu version is 
called Arkan-1 khamsa. The Khuldsatu‘l-ustil, in Arabic, deals with figh.?8 


Shaykh °Alt Hazin 
The early eighteenth century is marked by the Saabiehiient of impor- 
tant Shi’i centres in the north-eastern region of India extending from 
Banaras to Bihar and Bengal. The pioneer in this area, according to the 
Siyaru'l-muta‘akhkhirin, was the poet and ’dlim, Shaykh Jamalu‘d-Din 
Abu‘l-Ma’ali Muhammad ’Ali Hazin.2® The Shaykh’s ancestors belonged 
to the family of the celebrated sft pir, Shaykh Safiu‘d-Din Ardbili and 
among Hazin’s forbears were outstanding ’dlims and authors of scholarly 
works. His great grandfather had moved to Lahijan in Gilan from their 
ancestral home in Asta. One of his ancestors, Shaykh A’la bin ’Ata‘u‘llah, 
had been a favourite of Khan Ahmad Khan, the ruler of Gilan. Shaykh 
A’la was also friendly with the famous Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili. 
Shaykh A’la’s exegesis on Avicenna’s Qdnun and his commentary on- 
Farabi’s Fusiis were famous. His son and grandsons were also very 
talented. One of them was ’Ali Hazin’s father, Shaykh Aba Talib, who 
moved from Gilan to Isfahan when he was twenty years old. There he 
_ studied religious sciences under Aq& Husayn Khwansari and mathema- 


28 Hurmat ’Ali, Sawdnih Qasimé, Lahore, 1324/1906; Nuzha, VILL, p. 9. 
29 Styaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, p. 615. 
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tics under Mawlana Muhammad Rafi’. He was an expert calligraphist 
and transcribed a large number of books both to earn a living and to 
sharpen his intellect. - 

It was at Isfahan that ’Ali Hazin was born on 27 Rabi’ IT 1103/18 
January 1692. He started his education under an eminent scholar, Mulla 
Shah Muhammad Shirazi, and developed a passionate devotion to learn- 
ing. He also wrote poetry. Although his father and teachers discouraged 
it, he refused to give it up and kept his verses secret. Hazin’s father taught 
him advanced works of logic, rhetoric, grammar, philosophy, igh and 
hadis. The famous sage, Shaykh Khalilu‘llah Taliqani, inculcated in 
Hazin a sense of piety. Hazin also studied the Ihya‘ al-’uliim by al-Ghazali 
and works on astronomy and the use of the astrolabe under Shaykh 
Baha‘u‘d-Din Gilani. Naturally these long hours devoted to study, dis- 
cussions, prayers and vigils precluded any relaxation. This worried ’Ali 
Hazin’s parents, but Hazin was a natural scholar. He was never satisfied 
with the conflicting rulings by the jurists and tried to discern the truth 
on the basis of the standard works of ahddis. This saved his religious 
thought from stagnation and made him an independent thinker. 

Besides his own teachers, Hazin benefited from his association with a 
large number of outstanding contemporary Iranian ’ulama‘. Although 
Mawlana Muhammad Baqir Majlisi died aged seventy-two years in 
1111/1699-1700, Hazin called on the great sage on three or four occasions. 
Mirza *Ala‘u‘d-Din Muhammad, alias Gulistana, was Hazin’s father’s 
friend so the youth met him also. Shaykh Ja’far ’Ali Q4zi, a distinguished 
pupil of Aqa Husayn Khwansari who had been appointed Shaykhu'‘l- 
Islam by the Shah of Iran and was considered for the position of prime 
minister, was another of his father’s friends. Hazin visited him and Aqa 
Husayn Khwéansari, son of Jamalu‘d-Din Muhammad Khwéansiari, | 
frequently. Hazin’s father was also on cordial terms with Shaykh Ja’far’s 
younger brother, Shaykh ’Ali; Masihu‘z-Zaman Akhund Masiha‘i Kash- 
ani, a pupil and son-in-law of Aqa Husayn Khwansari; Hajji Abu Turab 
a disciple of Mawlana Muhammad Baqir Maijlisi; Aba Turab’s son, 
Hajji Abi Talib; Aq& Raziu‘d-Din Muhammad, son. of Aq& Husayn 
Khwansari; Mirza Baqir Qazi Zada; Mawlana Shamsu‘d-Din Muham- 
mad son of Mawlana Muhammad Sa’id Gilani, a distinguished mujtahid; 
Mawlana Muhammad Sa’id and Mawlana Hajji Muhammad Gilani. 
Hazin often met his father’s friends and benefited greatly from their 
erudition and scholarship. Akhund Mawlanaé Muhammad Gilani, the 
eminent mujtahid of his age, patiently discussed legal problems with 
Hazin. Once Hazin’s father took him from Isfahan to Lahijan and they 
called on famous scholars in many different towns. At Qum he visited 
Mirza Hasan son of Mawlana ’Abdu‘r-Razzaq Lahiji and Hajji Muh- 
ammad. Sharif. In Qazwin he saw Mir Muhammad Ibrahim Qazwini 
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and Mirza Qiwamu‘d-Din Muhammad Safi Qazwini. He stayed for 
about one year at Lahijan where he met his relations and took part in 
religious and intellectual discussions. 

"Ali Hazin studied advanced works on Qur‘dnic exegesis, hadis, figh, 
logic and philosophy. Amir Sayyid Hasan Taliqani guided him to a deep 
perception of the Fusiisu‘l-hikam by ibn al-’Arabi and the Sharh Hiyakil 
al-niir by Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi Maqtil. Hazin’s studies 
of the Wahdatu‘l-Wujiid and the Hikmatu‘l-ishraq at the completion of his 
Sunni and Shi’i theological and philosophical studies made him one of 
the greatest intellectuals of his age. He then turned to the study of medi- 
cine. He read the Qdniin and perfected his knowledge of medical science. 
Although he had studied advanced works on mathematics previously, 
the interest shown in him by the great mathematician and astronomer, 
Mirza Muhammad Tahir son of Mirza Abu‘l-Hasan Qa‘ini, induced him 
to resume reading these subjects in greater depth under the Mirza. 

Towards the end of his studies he grew interested in learning about 
different religions. He visited innumerable Christian priests including 
Khalifa Avantis, an expert in Arabic, Persian, logic, astronomy and 
mathematics, who impressed him greatly. Although Avanis himself 
was interested in comparative religious studies and had read some works 
on Islam, he was scared to discuss theology with Muslims for fear of 
offending them. Hazin’s interest in Christianity made him and Avanis 
friends. He studied the Bible and some commentaries on it. They also 
discussed religious controversies. Hazin claims that Avantis was always 
beaten in these debates, although God did not guide him to embrace 
Islam. 

Hazin did not receive similar encouragement from the Jewish rabbis. 
They believed that their ancestors had moved to Isfahan at the time of 
Moses. They were reluctant to teach him the Judaic works but Hazin 
made friends with Shu’aib, one of their ministers. He read the book of 
Moses and had a translation of it made for his own use. 

Hazin came in contact with scholars of other religions also.2® Although 
his parents were alive, with their permission, he went to Shiraz for further 
studies. There he was lucky enough to attend the lectures on Usilmin al- 
Kafi delivered by Shah Muhammad Shirazi, who died at the advanced 
age of 130 years. Akhund Masiha‘i Faswi’s seminary offered him a chance 
to discuss religious and literary problems and improve his knowledge. 
Mawlana Lutfu‘llah Shirazi, who had studied under Mawlana Muham- 
mad Muhsin Kashani, authorized Hazin to teach his own teacher’s 
Kitab Wafit. He also benefited from the lectures and association of gnostics 
and other pious teachers. From Shiraz he moved to a neighbouring town, 


30 Ibid., pp. 25-33. 
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Bayza, where he attended the lectures given by Sayyid ’Ali Khan, a 
descendant of Amir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Mansir Shirazi, and Hajji Nizamu‘d- 
Din ’Ali Ansari. There a distinguished Zoroastrian dastir (priest) taught 
him the books of that religion. 

After leaving Bayza, Hazin visited many important towns. At Bandar 
*Abbas he decided to make a pilgrimage to Mecca but the weather was 

unfavourable. His boat was wrecked on the coast of Oman and the 
robbers and Khawéarij in the region stole his goods. From there he went 
to Masqat and then to Shiraz via Bahrain. A letter from his father promp- 
ted him to return to Isfahan via Yazd. There another Zoroastrian, called 
Rustam, taught Hazin the ancient Iranian astronomy. At Isfahan his 
parents urged him to settle down to married life but he plunged himself 
into the study of philosophy under Mawlana Muhammad Sadiq Ardistani 
who, according to Hazin, was the greatest philosopher of his age. Hazin 
studied under him until the Mawlana’s death in 1134/1721-22, although 
he felt that he was not intellectually inferior to his teacher. | | 

The death of Hazin’s father in 1127/1714-15 and, two years later, that 
of his mother, upset his mental equillibrium. He went to Shiraz for a 
change of atmosphere. By that time, however, some of his intimate 
friends had died so he found no comfort there. He returned again to 
Isfahan but the Russian dominance of Gilan meant the loss of his income 
from the ancestral estate in Lahijan. Hazin now lived in poverty. 

The rebellion by Mir Ways, the Afghan leader of Qandahéar, an eastern 
province of the Safawid domain, destroyed the empire which had been 
tottering since the reign of Shah ’Abbas II. Shah Sultan Husayn Safawi 
(1105-1135/1694-1722) was unable to stem the tide of Afghan uprisings. 
After Mir Ways’ death in 1715, his son Mahmud burst with his Afghan 
forces into Kirman like an avalanche and seized it in 1722. Leaving 
Yazd unsubdued Mir Mahmiid marched on to Isfahan. In March 1722 
the Safawid army, which was demoralised by luxury and dissipation, 
was defeated at Gulnabad, an Isfahan suburb. The capital, crammed 
with refugees from neighbouring suburbs, was besieged. The citizens 
launched desperate sorties against the invaders but the sloth and indolence 

_in the administration frustrated their efforts. Famine and scarcity took 
a heavy toll of the people of Isfahan. On 21 October 1722, before Shah 
Husayn’s shameless surrender of the Safawid throne, Hazin, who had 
also undergone untold sufferings, escaped from the capital disguised as 
a villager. He did not witness the destruction and desolation of Isfahan 
but was forced to wander for ten years in different places such as Luristan, 
Hamadan, Shustar, Dizful, Kirmanshah, Baghdad, Mashhad, Kurdis- 
tan, Azarbayjan, Gilan and Tehran. He came in contact with Shah 
Tahmasp more than once and gave him advice on the preservation of 
the dynasty. From Shustar he travelled to the Yemen via Basra but 
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illness prevented him from making the pilgrimage to Mecca. His visit 
to Baghdad, and from there to Karbala and Najaf, where he stayed for 
about three years, was extremely rewarding, both spiritually and intellec- 
tually. He made constant use of the rich libraries at the holy shrines and 
profited from the company of the holy men and scholars there. His 

"heart bled at the sight of the devastation wreaked in the Iranian provinces 
by the Turks and Russians. . 

Fortunately for him, the rule of the Afghans was shai ived: Nadir 
Quli, a chieftain of the Afsharids of the Turkom4n tribe settled in northern 
Khurasan, joined the Safawid, Tahmasp Mirza, the fugitive son of Shah 
Husayn who had crowned himself king with the title Tahmasp II. In 
Tahmasp’s name Nadir seized Nishapir from the Afghans. Their two 
desperate efforts to recapture it failed. In 1730 Shah Tahmasp occupied 
Isfahan to find his father murdered and the family ruined. Hazin learned 
of these developments at Bandar ’Abbas through letters from his friends. 
As his previous attempts to go to Mecca had failed, he took an European 
boat to Jedda via Surat. He was very pleased to have finally made this 
pilgrimage.*! 

Hazin’s ancestors had been on cordial terms with the Safawid rulers. 
Consquently Hazin was friendly with Shah Tahmasp but the real ruler 
was Nadir. Nadir re-captured the areas seized by the Ottomans and, 
in 1732, dethroned Tahmasp for concluding a treaty unfavourable to 
Iran with the Ottomans and Russians. Shah Tahmasp’s infant son was 
proclaimed his father’s successor, under the title of Shah ’Abbas ITI. 
These continued political upheavals put a stop to the revenue from 
Hazin’s ancestral estates, and he was without funds. The whole region 
was reduced to extreme poverty and people were forced to pay taxes at 
gunpoint. Hazin was also harassed by the tax collectors. He travelled 
to Lar intending to go on to Isfahan but again returned to Bandar ’Abbas. 
Nadir’s invasion of Baghdad had forced the inhabitants of Iraq to escape 
through Basra to safer islands and countries. Hazin disguised himself 
and moved to Kirman but Muhammad Khan Baliich’s quarrel with his 
master Nadir had made war imminent. Nadir’s defeat at Baghdad 
induced Hazin to move to Iraq again but then, in 1733, Nadir defeated 
the *Iraqis and the forces supporting the deposed Shah were liquidated. 
Hazin’s future in Iraq was bleak. He had no hope of help from Nadir. 
Hazin finally made up his mind to move from Iran to India. Fortu-_ 
nately for him a boat was ready to sail to Thatta from Bandar ’Abbas. 
From Kirman to Bandar ’Abbas his companion was Nawwa4b ’Ali Quli 
Khan Walih Daghistani, the author of Riydzu‘sh-shwara. At Bandar 
‘Abbas Walih caught an earlier boat and reached Thatta ten days before 


31 Ibid., pp. 33-85. 
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Hazin. An English captain tried unsuccessfully to persuade Hazin to 
move to England. Early in Ramazan 1146/February 1734, Hazin sailed 
for Thatta and arrived there the next month.* — 

He had wished to remain unknown in India, but the Iranian merchants 
and noblemen learned of his presence and reputation. Before long he 
became home-sick and began to regret his decision not to move to England. 
The climate in Thatta and the neighbouring towns affected his failing 
health adversely. He stayed reluctantly in the region as he was unable to 
return to Iran. After two months he moved to Multan but suffered from 
a series of epidemics there. He went to Delhi and stayed there for more 
than a year. He was dissatisfied with life in Delhi, however, and returned 
to Lahore determined to move to Khurasan via Kabul and Qandahar. 

Meanwhile in March 1736, Nadir crowned himself king and assumed 
the title Nadir Shah. At the end of 1737 Nadir Shah marched at the 
head of 100,000 men against Qandahar, Kabul and India. He seized 
Qandahar and Kabul. Hazin did not stay at Lahore for fear of Nadir 
Shah’s army. He therefore returned to Delhi. Nadir Shah entered Delhi 
on 20 March 1739 after his victory at Karnal. During Nadir’s occupation 
of Delhi, Hazin remained concealed in the house of his friend, *Ali QOuli 
Walih Daghistani.®? After Nadir’s departure, Hazin returned to Lahore 
but there he quarrelled with its governor, Zakariya Khan. Walih inter- 
yened to save him from destruction and he returned safely to Delhi. The 
Emperor and noblemen patronized him liberally. Nawwab Sadru‘d-Din 
Muhammad Khan Fa‘iz and his son, Mirza Hasan ’Ali Khan, entitled 
Ashrafu‘d-Dawla, became friendly with him. Muhammad Shah offered 
him the position of vizier several times but Hazin refused it. "Umdatu'l- 
Mulk Amir Khan Anjam obtained a madad-i ma’ash grant for him from 
the Emperor. Hazin’s financial position improved but he tactlessly ridi- 
culed the Emperor’s nobles in his poems. Walih warned him but to no 
avail and was finally forced by self-interest to sever his relations with 
Hazin. The poet also came into conflict with the celebrated Persian poets 
at court. Siraju‘d-Din ’Ali Khan Arzi, Mir Muhammad Afzal Sabit, 
Mir Shamsu‘d-Din Fagir and others were the targets of his attack. Hazin’s 
criticisms were based on racial prejudices and Indians in general were 
ridiculed. The Shi?i Mir Shamsu‘d-Din Faqir, was lampooned as much 
as the Sunn Arzi. Arzii wrote a book entitled Tanbihu‘l-ghafilin, selecting 
verses from Hazin’s Diwan which he considered meaningless. Ghulam 
"Ali Azad Bilgarami, however, defended Hazin.*4 Then Arzii wrote 
another treatise entitled Ihqaqu‘l-Haqq criticizing Hazin’s verse. Hazin 

32 Ibid., pp. 86-117. 
33 Ibid., pp. 118-42, Tuhfatu‘l > Alam, pp. 217-19, 518-26, 


34 Maktith Shaykh ° Alt Hazin to Shamsu‘d-Din Fagir, Aligarh University, Munir >Alam 
Ms; Mir Ghulam ’Ali Azad Bilgarami, Khizana-i ’amira, Kanpur, 1900, pp. 195-97. 
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condemned Mir Muhammad Afzal Sabit for plagiarism. Sabit’s son, 
Muhammad Sabat, thereupon picked out 500 verses from Hazin’s Diwan 
alleging they were all copies of other poets’ works. This controversy 
exercised the minds of the poets until the mid-nineteenth century. In 
1267/1850-51 Mawlana Imam Bakhsh Sahba‘i wrote a treatise entitled 
Qawl-1 Faysal. It was designed to arbitrate between Hazin and Arzii but, 
in fact, it was a defence of Hazin. Sahba‘i also wrote J ‘la‘u‘l-Haqq as a 
rejoinder to Arzii’s Ihqaqu‘l-Haqq. Subsequently, one of Arzii’s nephews, 
Mir Muhsin ’Ali defended his uncle. Tek Chand, Mirza Qatil and 
Warasta took Hazin’s side.®> | | 

His opponents made Hazin’s life in Delhi unpleasant. The Emperor 
and the court were also alienated from him and Hazin found ruin 
staring him in the face, so, around 1145/1742, he left for Agra. From 
there he moved to Banaras. Raja Rama Narayan, the Governor of Patna 
became his disciple and, on his request, Hazin visited Patna. He refused 
the invitation of Mahabat Jang, Siraju‘d-Dawla and other eminent nobles 
from Murshidabad to settle down there. He still hoped to return to 
Iran but was continually frustrated. Ultimately, he reconciled himself 
to life in Banaras. The local Shi’i community welcomed his presence in 
their town. Hazin also made a point of paying tribute to Banaras. He 


lived there until his death on 10 Jumada I 1180/14 October 1766.3 One 
verse reads: 


“Az Banaras na rawam ma’bad-i ’Amm ast inja, 

har barahman bachcha-i Lachman wa Ram ast inja.” 

(I am determined not to leave Banaras, the general centre of worship. 
Every Brahman here is a child of Lakshmana and Rama.) 


He had his grave prepared before his death. The verses inscribed on 
his tablet reflect his deep poetical sensitivity: 


“I have been expert in the language of love, nothing else I know, 
Only this much I know that ears heard the message of the Friend 
here, O Hazin ! through my road-traversing-feet I have done a lot of 
wandering, The agitated head reached here on the pillow of rest.” 


Another verse on the tablet says: 


“Union with Thee has brightened my dark nights 
The lamp of my tomb is the morning of the day of judgement.” 


35 Im&m Bakhsh Sahiba‘i, Qawl-i faysal written in 1260/1850-51, Kanpur, 1862. 
36 *Abdu‘l-Mugtadir, Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipur, Calcutta, 1912, III, pp. 226-27. 
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The Shaykh’s grave in the Banaras suburb, known as Fatmayn, became 
a pilgrimage centre. Each Monday and Thursday night a great crowd 
assembled there. The area is still an important Muslim centre. Its visi- 
tors are not Shi’is only. Hazin is famous as a poetical genius. There is no 
doubt that from his childhood he showed great promise as a poet and 
that, despite his father’s orders to stop composing poetry, he could not 
abandon it. According to his Tazkiratu‘l-ahwal, he wrote two diwans while 
still a youth; the third diwdan was collected in, or soon after, 1127/1715 
and the fourth at Mashhad between 1139/1726 and 1142/1729. In 
1155/1742, he compiled a recension of the fourth diwdén in India; the first 
three are lost. The diwdan in the Lucknow and Kanpur Kulliyydit is largely 
derived from the fourth one and consists mainly of ghazals and masnawis. 
Some masnawis, written after 1743, have also been included in the Kulliyyat. 
For example, the Safar-2 dil was composed in 1173/1759. The larger portion 
of the diwan is comprised of ghazals. The gqasidas glorify the Prophet 
Muhammad, ’Ali and the Imams. 

Hazin wrote an enormous amount of prose. The Nujimu‘s-sama‘’ quotes 
a tract by Hazin which gives a list of 189 books of which he is the author.®? 
Unfortunately most of them were lost during his travels. The titles of 
these treatises show that they were abridgements, glosses, commentaries 
and translations of standard works on Qur‘anic studies, hadis, figh, kalém, 
siifism, religious polemics, comparative religion, philosophy, mathematics, 


prosody and poetics. Tazkiratu‘l-ahwal, comprising his autobiography, 


was written at the end of 1154/1742 in Delhi. The Tazkiratu‘l-mw asivin, 
consisting of an account of about one hundred contemporary Iranian 
scholars and poets, was completed towards the end of 1165/1752 and forms 
part of his published Kulliyyat. The Tazktratu'l-ahwal has also been publi- 
shed separately and translated into English. Thirteen of his treatises are 
mentioned in the manuscript catalogues in various parts of the world. 
Al-Lam’ah min mir‘ at Allah fi sharh ayat Shahidu‘llahis an Arabic commentary 
on Chapter III, 16 of the Qur‘an. It was composed at Ardabil in 1139/ 
1726-27. Shajrat al-Tir fi sharh dyat al-Nur is an Arabic commentary on 
Chapter XXIV, 35 of the Qur‘dn in Arabic and was composed at Mash- 
had in 1140/1727. Mawa‘idu‘l-ashar deals with ShYi theology. Muzakarat 
fil muhazarat is also on that subject. Tahgig-t ma’dd discusses the resurrec- 
tion. Mas‘ala-i hudiis u gidam comprises a philosophical discussion on the 
Divine essence and created matter. Risdla fi tahqiq ma ni‘l-wahid contains 
a note on Divine unity. It was written in 1134/1721-22. An untitled Arabic 


treatise on the same subject was written by Hazin in 1133/1722. Fi 


Tahgig rafa’ shubhati‘l-mushabbih, is another short tract on the unity of God. 
Fi tahqigq ismt‘l a zam is a philosophical discussion on the Divine names in 


37 Nujiimu‘s-sama‘, pp. 287-293. 
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Arabic. In Ramazan 1139/April-May 1727, Hazin compiled Risdla dar 
tahqiq-i nafs wa tajarrud which discusses the physical nature of man and 
his relation to the material world. Risdla dar tahqiq-i awzdn-i shari’i wa ’urfi 
is a treatise on the weight of the dirham and dinar in Khurasan. Sharh-i 
Qasida-i Lamiyya is a Persian commentary by Hazin on his own qasida in 
praise of Imam ’Ali. It was completed in 1178-1764. The Risala dar 
khawass-t haywan, or the Risdla-i saydiyya, discusses the rule of jigh concern- 
ing hunting and slaying animals. It gives an account of animals living 
on the land or in the sea in alphabetical order, and deals with the origin 
of animal life and its nature. In his youth Hazin had composed a treatise 
on farrier’s work but it was lost in Iran. In India he compiled a simpli- 
fied version of this work. Both editions were given the title Faras-nadma. 
The book discusses horses generally, their diet, diseases and treatment. 
The Masabih al-zalam fi ara al-kalam was compiled by Hazin in Ramazan 
1157/September 1744. It concentrates on the origin and significance of 
kalam (scholastic theology). In Rabi If 1153/July 1740, Hazin wrote a 
treatise entitled the Dastiru‘l-’ugala@ on administrative ethics and measures 
to improve government efficiency. The Hiddyat-ndéma-t Padshahan is a 
detailed version of this work. It defines the king as the guardian and 
protector of the state. According to Hazin this implies that kings should 
be wise and pious. They should uproot from their heart all animal passions, 
licentiousness, jealousy, malevolence and avarice. Kingship, according 
to Hazin, could not survive without wisdom, farsightedness, justice and 
mercy. The king should be able to control his wrath and must be kind 
and just to his subjects. To Hazin, fuiiwwa or chivalry was indispensable 
to a monarch and depended on the following royal qualities. The king 
should never break a promise. He should be generous whether his deed 
would be popular or not. Thirdly, he should not wait to be asked for 
charity. Hazin frequently quotes *Ali bin Abi Talib to make his argu- 
ments more forceful. The work seems to have prompted Muhammad 
Shah to offer Hazin the position of wazir but he refused it.** 

In 1180/1766 Hazin wrote a short piece on Nadir Shah’s invasion of 
India. Half a dozen collections of his letters are available in the Mawlana 
Azad Library, Aligarh Muslim University. Of these, the Makatib Shaykh 
>Ali Hazin, containing Hazin’s letters to Shamsu‘d-Din Fagir, discuss 
the Indian’s inability to understand Khaqani’s verses. It goes to the extent 
of accusing Indians of being unable to comprehend even the rules govern- 
ing obligatory prayers.*® The Ruga’di-t Hazin is a modern copy containing 
73 folios. Some letters in it, dealing with Nadir’s onward march from 
Qandahir to India, contain much original information. These letters also 


38 Hiddyat-ndma-i Padshahan, Aligarh University Ms., ff. 9a, 24b. 
39 Aligarh University Ms,, Farsiya 3, 46. 
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show Hazin’s bitter dissatisfaction with his life in India and his yearning 
for Iran. The letter to Sadru‘d-Din Fa‘iz and his son in this volume 
provide important information.® 

Shaykh Hazin’s fame made the Sh/i intellectual traditions very ree 


- gious in India. The richness of Hindu saintly traditions in Banaras posed 


no threat to Hazin being recognized as a saint. His works do assert the 
importance of Shi’ism but are not designed to encourage antagonism 
between Sunnis and Shi’is or between Hindus and Muslims. 

The most outstanding Shit scholar to be inspired by Shaykh’ ’Ali 
Hazin, was Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad ’Askari bin Sayyid Ziya‘u‘d-Din 
Jawnpiri. He belonged to the family of Muiti Sayyid Abu‘l-Baqa‘ ibn 
Mulla Muhammad Darwish Jawnpiri (d. 1040/1630). Although he had 
not widely studied the prescribed texts of higher learning, his intelligence 
and wit made him competent in the religious and rational sciences. 
Students from many parts of India sat at his feet. He was a man of humble 
disposition and did not criticize anyone, either directly or indirectly. 
Although Sayyid Abu‘l-Baqa‘ and his descendants were known as Hanafis, 
Sayyid Muhammad ’Askari was a Shi. On one occasion, Shaykh Sadr-1 
Jahan, alias Miyan Angni, an expert in Shi’i-Sunni polemics and the 
rational sciences, challenged Sayyid ’Askari to a religious debate in order 
to finally settle which faith was the superior. Initially Sayyid Askari 
claimed that he was too humble to argue with such a paragon of learning 
as the Miyan, but, when the latter insisted, he finally agreed. The Sayyid 
submitted that it was impossible to arrive at a decision on the basis of 
the Qur‘anic verses and ahddis for the verses were very concise and the 
ahadis were not only controversial, but were possibly misinterpreted and 
fabricated. Consequently the Sayyid suggested that the polemics should 
be confined to the question of ’Ali’s superiority to Abu Bakr or vice versa. 
Sayyid Askari made his adversary admit that knowledge was the highest 
virtue in mankind. Miyan Angnii added that the highest form of know- 
ledge was gnosis of God. Thereupon Sayyid ’Askari said that ‘All's 
sermons, speeches and treatises on Divine unity, Attributes and gnosis 
were well-known and had been studied by Miyan Angnu himself. The 
onus was therefore now on the Miy&n to quote similar sermons by other 
companions of the Prophet. The Miyan pondered over Sayyid *Askari’s 
proposition and admitted that he had, until then, been leading a misguided 
life. Sayyid ’Askari died in 1190/1777 aged more than seventy years 
old.* 

A prominent disciple of Mulla Muhammad ‘Askari, who was also a 
close associate of Shaykh ’Ali Hazin, was Muhammad *Iwaz of Jawnpur. 


40 Aligarh University Library; Munir ’Alam Ms,, no. 24. 
41 Siyar, III, p. 951; Bi-baha‘, pp. 210-11; Nuzha, VI, p. 332. 
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He had a remarkable memory and delivered lectures without consulting 
either books or notes. Towards the end of his life he became lunatic but 
he did not give up his lectures and teaching. Scholars in large numbers 
were attracted to him and enjoyed discussions with him. Although urchins 
pelted him with stones, he ignored them and composed extempore verses. 
He died around 1200/1785-86." | 


*Ulama‘ of ?Azimabad and Bengal | 

Mahabat Jang’s patronage of the Shi’i ’ulama‘ made both ’Azimabad 

and Murshidabad centres of Shi’ intellectual and religious life. Ghulam 
Husayn Tabataba‘i gives some details about the leading Shi’i personalities 
there. Some of them were Indian-born and others had moved from 
Tran. 
A particularly well-known Shi’i was Mawlawi Nasir whose remote 
ancestor, Shamsu‘d-Din Faryadras had been buried in Awadh. Some of 
Shamsu‘d-Din’s descendants subsequently moved from Awadh to Shay- 
khpur in Bihar. When Shayista Khan was governor of Bengal (1663-78) 
Akhund Mulla Shah Muhammad Shirazi also moved to Bengal. He 
came from Iran. Mawlawi Nasir, who was still quite young and passiona- 
tely desired a higher education, became his disciple. After some time, 
however, the Akhund returned to Iran. Mawlawi Nasir accompanied him 
and completed his education there. In Iran, although he mastered figh 
and hadis, he excetled in mathematics and astronomy. After a long stay 
in Iran, Mawlawi Nasir returned to India towards the end of Awrangzib’s 
reign. The Emperor assigned him a jdgir (here madad-1 ma’ash land) in 
Bihar. The Mawlawi settled in *Azimabad. 

The Mawlawi’s eldest son, Dawid ’Ali Khan, known as Za‘ir Husayn 
Khan, was a very holy man. He was educated by his father. Subsequently 
he performed a pilgrimage to the tornbs of the Prophet and the Imams. 
After his return to ’Azimabad, he adopted a w-2 Husayn (a pilgrim to 
Imam Husayn’s tomb) as his title. He treated all his dependents equally 
and made no distinctions among them as regards food, dress or stipends. 
He died between 1160/1747 and 1170/1756.% | 

The ancestors of Ghulam Husayn Tabataba‘i were also eminent Shi’is. 
His great grandfather, Sayyid Fazlu‘llah Tabataba‘l, and his grandfather, 
Sayyid ’Alimu‘llah Tabataba‘i, traced their descent from Imam Hasan. 
Sayyid ’Alimu‘llah arrived in ’Azimabad in September-October 1155/ 
1742-43 and died in Sha’ban 1156/September/October 1743. Ghulam 
Husayn composed masnawi on Sayyid ’Alimu‘llah’s piety, ascetic exercises 
and miracles. He named the work Bashdratu‘l-Imamat. Ghulam Husayn’s 


42 Takmila-i Nujaim, Ul, p. 32. 
43 Siyaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, II, pp. 618-20. 
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uncle’s uncle, Shah Haydari, was a descendant of the fourth Imam, 
°>Ali bin al-Husayn. He was very outspoken concerning Shf'i ideologies. 
He treated those who were proud of their position with indifference and 
those who were humble with courtesy. Shah Haydari settled in Bhagalpur. 
There he converted a staunch Sunni nobleman, Muhammad Ghaws 
Khan who had also settled in Bhagalpur, and his maternal uncle, Shukru- 
‘lah Khan, to Shi’?ism. The opportunity arose when Muhammad Ghaws 
learned he had a fatal illness. The Shah knew Muhammad Ghaws and, 
although he was very deeply impressed with his heroic achievements, 
he hated his Sunni bigotry. Nevertheless he visited him when he was on 
the verge of death. Shah Haydari promised Ghaws to pray for his survival 
if he would-embrace Shi’ism when he recovered. Muhammad Ghaws 
agreed. Shah Haydari’s prayers proved effective and Ghaws got conver- 
ted to Shi’ism and became Shah Haydari’s disciple. 

In 1153/1740 Muhammad Ghaws fell at Murshidabad, fighting valiantly 
for Mahabat Jang’s rival, Sarfaraz Khan. Shah Haydari went to Murshida- 
bad and obtained Mahabat Jang’s permission to transfer the corpses of 
Ghaws Khan, his sons and friends, to Bhagalpur where he buried them. 
A few years later Shah Haydari died also. 

Shah Haydari’s son, Shah Ja’far, exceeded his contemporaries in 
forbearance, patience and resignation to God. Mahabat Jang and his 
descendants held the Shah in great esteem, but he, for his part, was very 
humble and lived like a dervish. Although the Shah did not pay his 
respects to the dignitaries, they did not interfere with him. On one 
occasion, Yasin Khan, the fawjdar of Bhagalpur, stopped the daily stipends 
to the Bhagalpur dervishes but he left Shah Ja’far’s allowance unchanged. 
The Shah, however, refused to accept it. He made no complaint to 
Mahabat Jang, who learning of the incident from his own sources, took the 
fawjdaér to task. The payments to the dervishes were resumed. In 1158/ 
1745, when Mahabat Jang’s ablest general, Mustafa Khan, was quarrelling 
with his master, the Sunni Afghans in Bhagalpur induced the Khan to 
persecute the Shah. Shah Ja’far prepared himself for martyrdom and 
refused to seek shelter. Ultimately, however, Mustafa Khan decided to 
leave him alone. 

Shah Ja’far’s fearless leadership and courage were highly praised by 
the historian Ghulam Husayn. The author tells us that on the occasion of 
siraju‘d-Dawla’s wedding, Abhay Ram, the deputy fawjdar of Bhagalpur, 
amputated a Sayyid’s hand for killing a cow. The victim’s complaints, 

_ however, fell on deaf ears. The Shah decided to uphold the Sayyid and 
the Muslims of Bhagalpur, under his leadership, agreed to rebel against 
the government. The mob besieged the house of the fawyjdar, ’Ata‘u‘llah | 
Khan. The authorities approached the Shah. At his suggestion they 
made due compensation to the Sayyid in order to restore peace. 
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The Shah was a liberal philanthropist. Both friends and strangers 
were fed liberally at his house and he selflessly answered any ShYi needs. 
He died at Munger during the governorship of Mir Muhammad Qasim 
(1760-1764). His corpse was sent to Bhagalpur and buried at a spot he 
had chosen during his lifetime.** 

One of Muhammad Ja’far’s most prominent disciples was Hajji Badiu- _ 
‘d-Din. He was a resident of Saran. The Hajji went on a pilgrimage with — 
Hajji Ahmad ’Ali, the son-in-law of Mawlawi Nasir. After returning from 
Mecca and the holy shrines of the Imams, he settled down in the village 
of Mustafabad owned by his wife. He was expert in figh, hadis and tafsir 
and was interested in the rational sciences. The learned men of his times 
considered him a doyen among scholars. Some even believed that he was 
superior to all the scholars of ’Azimabad. He was exceedingly pious and 
spent most of his time in prayers and meditation. In 1781 he was eighty 
years old. He regretted his longevity, however, as no Imam had lived for 
such a long time.” . : 

Ghulam Husayn Khan ‘Tabataba‘l was the author of the Siyaru'l- 
muta‘ akhkhirin, a history of India from Awrangzib’s death in 1118/1707 to 
1195/1781, and other historical works. He was famous only as an historian 
and administrator but, like his ancestors, he was deeply interested in 
writing scholarly Shi’i works. An incomplete book in Khuda Bakhsh 
library is a commentary on the seventh fatiha (here meaning chapter) of 
the Fawatih of Husayn bin Mu’inu‘d-Din al-Maybuzi (d. 910/1504). This 
work discusses the virtues and prerogatives of Imam ’Ali and his descen- 
dants. He also wrote an exegesis on the Qur‘an. His masnawi, entitled 
the Bashdrat al-imadma deals with the lives of his ancestors, specially the 
miracles of his great-grandfather Sayyid Fayzu‘llah Tabataba‘i and his 
grandfather Sayyid ’Alimu‘llah Tabataba‘i.® 

One of the descendants of the Shahid-i Sanit (the second martyr, Shaykh 
Zaynu‘d-Din) named Shaykh Muhammad Hasan, also moved to ’Azima- 
bad. His knowledge of figh, hadis and Qur‘anic exegeses was unequalled 
but he was not interested in the rational sciences. Nevertheless he had 
some understanding of them and used to say that his followers belonged 
to both the rational and traditional schools. During the Afghan domina- 
tion of Iran, he moved to Karbala and Najaf. When he became poverty- 
stricken in Iraq, he moved to Delhi. There Safdar-Jang made him tutor 
to his son Shuja’u‘d-Dawla and Muhammad Hasan was able to save 
some money to send his family in Iraq. Unfortunately, after Safdar-Jang’s 
death, Shuja’u‘d-Dawla took little interest in him. Consequently he 


44. Ibid., II, pp. 619-20. 
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moved to ’Azimabad. There an Iranian gave him some money to invest 

_ in a partnership. The Shaykh, who had no experience in commerce, 
however, gave the money to someone else to invest for him while he 
spent his time at Burhanu‘l-Mulk’s tomb. 

Rama Narain, the deputy Nazim, also treated him unjustly and he 
suffered great hardship. When Mir Qasim became governor of all three 
Bengal provinces, however, Rama Nardin’s rule was terminated. Mir 
QOasim’s patronage improved the Shaykh’s pecuniary condition and he 
paid off his debts. About two years later the Shaykh died and was buried 
near Burhanu‘l-Mulk’s father’s tomb. His disciple and servant, Akhund 
Abu‘l-Qasim who was originally from Kashmir, was made caretaker. 
Akhund Abu‘l-Qasim was famous for his courteous behaviour and was a 
popular man. He died in 1197/1782 and was buried beside his teacher’s 
grave.4? 7 

An outstanding scholar and sage, who made a deep impression on 

_ Bengal, was Sayyid Muhammad ’Ali. His ancestors.came from Yazd. 
His father, Mir ’Abdu‘llah, moved to Awrangabad where Sayyid Muham- 
mad ’Ali was born in Ramazan 1117/December 1705. When he was 
seventeen or eighteen years old, he moved to Iran and Iraq as a pilgrim 
and to further his education. He attained perfection in hadis and _figh 

_ under Mir Muhammad Taqi Mashhadi Rizawi, Mir Muhammad Husayn 
and Mir Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, the grandsons of Mulla Muhammad Baqir 
Majlisi. He was indebted to Hajji Nasir of Shiraz and Mir Muhammad 
Taqi Mashhadi of Isfahan for his insight into the Qur‘anic mysteries. 
For higher studies in htkma and kalam, he sat at the feet of Mulla Muham- 
mad Sadiq Ardistani. The Iranian scholars were deeply impressed with 
the depth of his learning, intelligence and fluency. His wife died two 
years after their marriage. He did not re-marry and led a celibate life. 

After staying some twenty years in Iran and Iraq, the Sayyid set off 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina but was shipwrecked. He managed 
to reach Sind and from there, travelling through Ahmadabad, Surat and 
Awrangabad, he arrived in Hyderabad. His next destination was Bengal 
where, at Hoogly, he stayed with an Iranian salt merchant named Khwaja 
Muhammad. He then set off towards Delhi stopping at Purnea, ’Azim4- 
bad and Lucknow. In 1165/1751 he again went on a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and the holy shrines of the Imams. Four years later he returned to Murshi- 
dabad. Mahabat Jang accorded him a cordial welcome but, after his 
death, his successor Siraju‘d-Dawla expelled him from the house he had 
been offered. Hasan Riza‘ Khan came to his rescue and suggested the 
Sayyid move into his mansion near the river. 

The Sayyid wrote many tracts on religion and grammar. He also 
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compiled text books to facilitate the teaching of theology. Students from 
various disciplines attended his lectures and many scholars also benefited 
from them. During his stay at Murshidabad, the historian Ghulam Husayn 
took advantage of the Sayyid’s learning and scholarship. He seems to 
have died sometime after 1781.4 

The *alim who brought new life to the scholarly traditions of the Majlisi 
family in ’Azimabad and Murshidabad, was Ahmad bin Muhammad 
"Ali bin Baqir al-Isfahani, known as al-Bihbahani. He was born at 
Kirmanshahan in 1191/1777 into a family of highly renowned ’ulama‘ 
from Iran. Ahmad obtained his higher education in figh from his father, 
Muhammad ’Ali, and started writing tracts at the age of fifteen. After 
Sha’ban 1216/February 1796, he left his father’s seminary to visit the holy 
shrines of the Imams in Iraq and to make further studies. He spent three 
years at Najaf and then, after visiting Kirmanshah for a month, returned 
to Najaf and from there moved to Qum for higher studies. While he was 
engaged in higher studies he kept himself busy writing books. From Qum 
he left for Mashhad and then set off for Bandar Abbas in 1219/1804, in 
order to visit India. In Muharram 1220/April 1805 he reached Masqat 
and participated in the Muharram ceremonies in that predominantly 
Khawarij land. From Masqat he went to Bombay and then to Hyderabad. 
From Hyderabad he wrote to Ghufrin Ma‘ab Sayyid Dildar ’Ali at 
Lucknow saying that the Wahhabi invasion of Karbala had prompted him 
to move to India in order to collect funds for the erection of a fort in 
Karbala. Bihbahani believed that the Sayyid’s help would bring success 
to his mission. 

Leaving Hyderabad he arrived in Calcutta in Rabi’ II 1221/June 1806. 
Abu‘l-Hasan Bihbahani, the ambassador to the Nawwab of Murshidabad, 
and other Iranian dignitaries gave him a warm welcome.*® 

After a short stay, he left for Murshidabad. Nawwab Mir Abu‘l-Qasim 
of Murshidabad invited him to his palace and they conversed seated 
behind a curtain. There Bihbahani married into an eminent Iranian 
family. He also wrote a book on the rules of prayer and fasting at the 
request of his distinguished hosts. Subsequently Bihbahani took an in- 
terest in the management of the Husayniyya of Siraju‘d-Dawla. From 
Murshidabad he wrote a letter to Nawwab Ghufran Ma‘ab stating that, 
due to the interest of the local Shi’is in his teaching, he had prolonged his 
stay in Murshidabad but he hoped to visit him soon.®! 

Some seven months later he moved to ’Azimabad. The imposing mosque 


48 Ibid., pp, 613-14. 

49 Bihbahani, Ahmad bin Muhammad, Mir‘ét-i ahwal-i Jahan numa‘, Aligarh Univer- 
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and seminary built by Nawwab Sayf Khan (d. 1049/1639-40) stood on the 
river bank. The descendants of Nawwab Siraju‘d-Dawla, however, had 
usurped its rich endowments and had erected their own buildings. Never- 
theless the descendants of Sayf Khan and other Tranis led an affluent 
life. Bihbahani’s journey from ’Azimabad to Banaras prompted him to 
pay tribute to the caravanserais built by Sher Shah for travellers. They 
still offered a home to travellers but the food and drink previously pro- 
vided by the government were no longer available.5? The lofty structures 
of Banaras highly impressed Bihbahani but he was appalled at its narrow 
streets. In that predominantly Hindu city there were about 100,000 
Shi’is and Sunnis. Many of the local Shi’is visited Bihbahani to seek his 
fatwas on religious problems. The tomb of Shaykh ’Ali Hazin there was 
visited by all classes of people on each Monday and Thursday night. 
Bihbahani considered that those people, particularly those of Lucknow, 
who alleged that Hazin had believed in the Unity of Being, were ignora- 
muses. He added that ’ulama‘ such as Mulla Muhsin Kashani and Shaykh 
Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili had also been condemned as si#fis and followers of 
the Unity of Being doctrine but these allegations were baseless. The 
allegories for which Hazin, Kashani and Shaykh Baha‘i were condemned 
were also used in the Haqq al-yagin by Baqir Majlisi.®* 

After leaving Banaras, Bihbahani visited Jawnpur and Ghazipur. 
In Muharram 1222/March 1807, he reached Fyzabad. It was no longer 
a capital city and was dependant on Lucknow. Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s mother 
lived there. She was known for her courage and all the dignitaries and 
zamindars were submissive to her. The mother of Asafu‘d-Dawla, known 
as Bahai Begum, lived there also and she too was popular with her subjects. 
Bihbahani was warmly welcomed by the Begum’s dignitaries and the 
sulama’. Mulla Muhammad Jawad Kashmiri, who had laid the founda- 
tion of the Friday congregational prayers in that city, was also loved by 
the people. His glosses on Shara‘i al-Islam and Hashiya Sharh-t. Lam’a were 
very widely-read. A pious *alim there, Mir Najaf "Ali was a man of 
ascetic temperament but he was known as a sift. Bihbahani comments 
sarcastically that all those who were able to gain popularity were con- — 
demned as siifis or akhbdris.>* 

On 15 Rajab 1222/18 September 1807 Bihbahani moved from Fyzabad 
to Lucknow. According to the Indian Shi’i custom, gold. and silver coins" 
in the name of the eighth Imam were tied on his arms to ensure a safe 
journey. Just before he reached Lucknow, he was welcomed by Ghufran 
Ma‘ab. Bihbahani had kept Mawlana Dildar ’Ali regularly informed 
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of his movements and Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s son, Sayyid Muhammad, 
and other eminent *ulama and dignitaries also accompanied Ghufran 
Ma‘ab. Bihbahani’s presence in Lucknow stimulated religious studies 
but Asafu‘d-Dawla was annoyed with him for staying so long in F yzabad, 
claiming that Bihbahani should have reported to the capital first. Bih- 
bahani spent most of his time writing religious tracts. Ultimately Asafu‘d- 
Dawla also began to refer important religious problems to him and was 
deeply impressed with Bihbahani’s fatwas. Unfortunately Asafu‘d-Dawla’s 
admiration for Bihbahani provided the Lucknow mischief-makers with 
an opportunity to alienate Ghufran Ma‘ab from him. Some of Ghufran 
Ma‘ab’s disciples went to the extent of arousing public resentment against 
Bihbahani by misrepresenting his views. Bihbahani wrote a treatise 
entitled the Tanbihu‘l-ghdflin explaining the true significance of the iaza 
(certificates) obtained by scholars for wtihaéd. This also misfired, for, 
Ghufran Ma‘ab believed it was designed to criticise him.®5 3 
The mounting hostility prompted Bihbahani to move to Fyzabad in 
Shawwal 1202/July 1788. Bahii Begum’s dignitaries again extended 
him a warm welcome and a comfortable mansion with an adjoining bath 
was assigned as his residence. At his suggestion attempts were made to 
stop the beating of drums during the Muharram procession but they were 
unsuccessful.5* His stay in Fyzabad was, however, very pleasant. On 15 
Sha’ban 1203/11 May 1789 he was allowed to leave Fyzabad. He spent 
Ramazan at ’Azimabad. Early in Muharram 1224/February 1809 
Bibbahani arrived in Jahangirnagar (Dacca). There he found the ¢a’ziya- 
khana, known as Husayni Dalan, built 150 years earlier by the proud Mir 
Murad Bashi, well managed.5’? Three months later Bihbahani left for 
Murshidabad and from there went to ’Azimabad. Many scholars took the 
- opportunity to study advanced texts of figh under him; some studied works 
by Bihbahani himself.°® On 25 Sha’ban 1224/4 October 1809, he led the 
Friday congregational prayers in the mosque of Nawwab Sayf Khan in 
accordance with the Shi’ practices at the request of the ’Azimabad digni- 
taries.°* On the “id day the noblemen and leading citizens, who were 
unused to walking, walked bare-foot from Bihbahani’s house to the 
mosque shouting “‘takbir’ (Allah is great).6° During Muharram he 
again urged the Shi’is not to beat drums in the Muharram procession. As 
was the case in Fyzabad, he met a great deal of opposition. People quoted 
Mir Baqir Majlisi who is said to have seen the Prophet in a vision asking 
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him to let drums be beaten. Majlisi in his enthusiasm to comply with this 
request, went to the extent of beating a drum himself. Bihbahani, however, 
rejected this argument and urged that the practice be stopped. Gradually, 
the opposition to his reforms subsided. 

In 1225/1810, while still in *Azimabad, he wrote the Mir‘ai-i ahwal-i 
jahaén-numa& comprising an account of his own life, and travels as well as 
biographies of the ’ulamaé‘ and other eminent people he had met. He 
dedicated it to Muhammad ’Ali Khan Qajar (d. 1237/1821), son of Fath 
"Ali Shah Qajar. In this work he gave a list of books written by himself: 


l. 


10. 


ll. 


2. 


_13 


14. 
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Hiashiya-i Samadiyya, known as Mahmidiyya, written by him at 
Kirmanshahan ; 


. Nar al-anwar, an exegesis on Bismillah, written about the same time; 
. Kitab ad-duraru‘l-ghurawiyya fi usiili‘l-ahkami‘l-llahiyya, written at 


Najaf. It was still not finally transcribed; 


. Sharh-i mukhtasar-i Naf? written at Qum. 
. Qit-i 1a Yamitt, commenced at Murshidabad and completed at 


Lucknow on 12 Ramazan 1222/13 November 1807 (Bankipur 
1271). It deals with rules for purification, ablution and other 
preliminary observances of prayer. 


. Riséla jawab masa‘il Murshidabad. 
_ Rabi? al-azhar written on the boat from Murshidabad to ’Azimabad. 


It deals with problems of /igh. 


. Makhzane‘l-qut, Part I, an exegesis of the Qatla Yami, written at 


Fyzabad in four months. 


. Tubfatu‘l-mu‘minin, discusses the importance of the Imams and 


Imam °’Ali’s right to become the first caliph. It was written at 
Fyzabad. The Bankipur copy (XIV. 1321) is called Tuhfatu'l- 
muhibbin. 

Fawab masa il-i Fyzabad is a reply to the religious questions raised 
at Fyzabad. 

Tarikh-i nik wa bad-i ayyam written at the request of Asafu‘d-Dawla’s 
mother contains an account of auspicious and inauspicious dates 
in the year. 

Tarikh-i wiladat wa wafat Sadat-i athar alayhi‘s-salam, written at 
Fyzabad, contains the dates of the birth and death of the Imams 
and holy Sayyids. The title in the Asiatic Society Bengal, Calcutta 
copy [Ivanow 2nd supplement, 63(2)] is Risdla-t wiladat wa wafat-1 
Chahardah ma@ stimin. | 

Tarikh-i Baqli also called Tuhfat-u‘l ikhwan, contains an account 
of prominent prophets and imams. 

*Iqdu‘l-imama jawahir al-hisam, answers the questions posed at 
Hyderabad. 

Tanbihe'l-ghaflin, written at Lucknow, discusses the mujtahids, 
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Baha‘u'd-Din *Amili and Mulla Muhsin Kashani. (Bankipur 
XIV, 1322). 

16. Risala Kashfu'l ra’yb wa‘l-mayn, written at ’Azimabad, relates to 
congregational prayers on Fridays and ids. 

17. Mir‘at-i ahwal. 

18. KashfuSsh-Shibh ’an hukm al-mut’a, is concerned with mut’a or marriage 
for a fixed period only. The work is designed to refute Shah ’Abdu'l- 
’Aziz’s objections. 

19. Fidwal ahkam-i shakkiyyat deals with doubts during prayers. A later 
book, the Sabab al-najat, completed at ’Azimabad in 1225/1810 or 
1226/1811, is preserved in the Asiatic Society Bengal library 
(Ivanow 1128, Ivanow Curzon 392). 

Bihbahani settled down in ’Azimabad and seems to have died there 
in 1235/1819. His works were popular in the Bihar and Bengal region 
but Ghufran Ma‘ab Sayyid Dildar ’Ali’s disciples were strongly critical of 
them. Najaf ’Ali, who gave a detailed account of Ghufran Ma‘ab in his 
A‘ina-i Haqq numa‘, completed in Zu‘lqa’da 1231/September 1816, took 
the occasion to condemn Bihbahani’s works as frivolous. The Tanbihu‘l- 
. ghaflin, according to Najaf ’Ali, deserved only destruction, for the fatwas 
in it were designed merely to condemn the Indian Shi'i ’ulama without 
any justification. Najaf ’Ali also accused Bihbahani of plagiarism and 
pointed out that the rules of conduct for rulers and governors in the 
Mir‘at-i ahwal-i jahén-numa‘ were copies of those in the Abwab al-Finan.** 
Najaf ’Ali took Bihbahani to task for defending sijism and the Wahdat 
alsWujiid of Shaykh ’Ali Hazin. To Najaf ’Ali, Hazin’s book and his 
statement on bodily resurrection on the Day of Judgement violated 
Shi'i beliefs. For instance Hazin’s assertions about samd’ imply that he 
endorses the legality of music and licentiousness.°* According to Najaf 
-Ali, Ghufran Ma‘ab’s opposition to séfism® was based on a similar attack 
by the Iranian ’ulama‘. Najaf Ali accused Bihbahani of misinterpreting 
the Trani ’ulama‘’s attitude towards siifism. The battle waged by the 
Lucknow ’ulamaé did not, however, succeed in undermining it. Sufi 
poetry, in particular, was still admired and the two sii sympathisers, 
Hazin and Bihbahani, continued to enjoy considerable respect among 
the Shi’is. . 

One of Bihbahani’s leading disciples was Ashraf Husayn *Azimabadi. 
He enhanced Shi’i popularity in the region. He died around 1230/1814- 
15.88 
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An important Iranian visitor to India, who made significant contribu- 
tions to Sh?ism in the Bengal region, was Sultanu‘l-Wa’izin Abu‘l-Fath 
Hasani Husayni. He began his journey in 1221/1806 and wrote an 
account of his travels in 1231/1815. He visited many important towns in 
both northern and southern India. At Murshidabad he initiated the 
Friday congregational prayers for the Shi’is in a mosque under Sunni 
control. A large crowd consisting of all classes of Shi’is met to participate 
in the prayers. Nawwab Zaynu‘d-Din ’Ali Khan, a grandson of Nawwab 
Ja’far ’Ali Khan, the erstwhile governor of Bengal, was also present. 
After ’id prayers, Husayni recited the khutba in the name of the Iranian 
ruler, Fath ’Ali Shah Qajar (1212-1250/1797-1834). This innovation 
astounded the populace. Subsequently many Sunnis became hostile to 
Husayni and they submitted a petition condemning this practice to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta. The chief Qazi in Calcutta supported the 
Sunnis. The Governor-General, therefore, ordered the English magistrate 
at Murshidabad to suppress these prayers in order to maintain law and 
order. Meanwhile a Sunni mob had invaded the English magistrate’s 
court and threatened to resort to violence unless Husayni’s innovations 
were dropped immediately. The magistrate called on Husayni and 
ordered him to refrain from reciting the khutba in the Iranian ruler’s name 
and to follow the Sunni custom of using the Mughal Emperor’s name 
instead. Placing his trust in God and the Imams, Husayni refused. The 
Shi’is supported him and began preparations to repel a Sunni attack. 
They also submitted a counter-petition to the Nawwab who was an agent 
of the East India Company. The Nawwab forwarded it to the Governor- 
General. Confronted with opposing petitions, the Governor-General 
called for an explanation from Husayni. The Shi scholar drafted a reply 
based on sound arguments. The Governor-General approved of Husayni’s 
defence but, nevertheless, the magistrate urged him to change his mind. 
Husayni again refused. The Shiis were determined to resort to violence if 
necessary. For a few days the agitation on both sides mounted to threaten- 
ing proportions. Then, during the next post ’id prayers Husayni recited 
a well-written khutba in the name of Fath ’Ali Shah. The Sunnis were 
defeated. After a short time, the Hanafi Imam was expelled from the 
mosque and the Shi’i azan was called instead. During the three years of 
Husayni’s sojourn the khutba was recited in Fath ’Ali Shah’s name on 
Fridays and two ’ids. The news spread throughout India. Husayni’s visit 
to Murshidabad saw the implementation of ShYVi law there and even the 
East India Company authorities respected his fatwas.® 

Husayni claims that he organized assemblies to debate Shii-Sunni 


65 Sultanu‘l-W@izin Abu‘l-Fath Hasani Husayni, Safar-ndma, Tehran University 
Library, no. 3144, pp. 140-51. 
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controversies and converted both Sunnis and Hindus to Shi’ism. It was 
only after an urgent summons from Iran that he left Murshidabad. a 
had no time to inform the Nawwab of his departure. 

At Madras, a Shi’i who worked for the British governor called on 

_ Husayni and asked for a fatwa regarding the legality of serving the British. 
Husayni advised him that involvement in such controversies was against 
their respective interests. The Shi’i replied that he held a clerical position 
in the administration and wished to learn the truth. Husayni replied that, 
as service under the British promoted the enemy interest, it was unlawful. 
Consequently the Shi’i ’ulama* did not approve of employment under the 
British. The sh?i immediately tendered his resignation to the governor 
and, steadfastly refusing to withdraw it, showed him Husayni’s fatwa. 
The governor made enquiries about Husayni and sent the city police 

superintendent, who happened to be an Iranian, to Husayni with a letter 
saying that political fatwas were undesirable. Husayni wrote on the back 
of the letter that the governor’s orders were contrary to European law, for 
the English in particular had granted complete religious freedom to their 
subjects. Therefore, if the governor insisted on compliance with his orders, 
an appeal would be lodged with the Supreme Court. After reading the 
letter the governor rescinded his orders. He invited Husayni to call on 
him but he did not accept the invitation.® 
- No details of the Shi ’uama* in Jahangirnagar (Dacca) are available 
but it would seem that, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some 
of them settled there and established schools for higher learning. It was 
in Dacca that Ziya‘u‘llah bin Sayyid Muhammad Fakhir Husayni of 
Zangipur (Ghazipur) studied hadis, figh and hikma under shvi ’ulama‘. 
After completing his education he returned to his home town and fear- 
lessly disseminated Shi’ism. He died on 4 Muharram 1168/21 October 
1754. Mawlana Ziya‘u‘llah’s piety and religious zeal made Shi’ism 
popular in Ghazipur and the neighbouring districts of eastern India.®? 

Mawlana Ziya‘u‘llah’s most prominent disciple was Mawlana Sayyid 
’"Ata‘ Husayn bin Ghulam Murtaza Zangiptri. He was a specialist in 
Qur‘anic exegesis and compiled a dictionary of the unfamiliar words in 
the Qur‘an. He was also an expert calligraphist. The Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah gave him a position at his court. Specimens of his calligraphy 
are still available. He died in 1292/1797. 

The improved facilities for Shi’i education in Lucknow and Fyzabad 
strengthened the Zangipur Shi’i ’u/ama‘ centre there. Other centres were 
based in Nawnahra, Para and Ghazipur. The leading Shi’i ’ulama‘ and 


66 Ibid., pp. 192-93. 
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authors in nineteenth century Ghazipur were Najaf ’Ali Nawnahrawi 
(d. 1261/1845), Karam Husayn Zangipiri (d. 1262/1846), Mansab ’Ali 
Ghaziptri (d. 1266/1850), Safdar ’Ali Zangiptiri (d. 1267/1852), Asghar 
Husayn Zangipiri (d. after 1270/1853), Husayn bin Ramzan ’Ali (d. 
1271/1854) and Ramzan ’Ali Nawnahrawi (d. 1274/1857). 

In Deva-Khatta (Ghazipur) lived ’Abdu‘l-’Ali, who was born in 
1162/1749. After obtaining an elementary education in Ghazipur, he 
moved to Fyzabad and completed his education under Mulla ’Ali 
Padshah Kashmiri. Subsequently, Aqa Muhammad Bagir Isfahani 
Ha‘iri authorized him to lead congregational prayers. This led to his 
appointment as the zmdm of congregational prayers in Fyzabad. Later 
Asafu‘d-Dawla offered him a lucrative land grant. In 1222/1807-8 he 
built a beautiful mosque in Deva-Khatta. His death occurred in 1243/ 
1827. | , | 

Among Mawlana ’Abdu‘l ’Ali’s disciples were a number of students 
from Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Jawnpur. The most prominent among 
them was Mawlana Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali bin *Inayat Haydar of Muham- 
madabad in Azamgarh. His ancestors were scholars also. Mawlana 
Ahmad ’Ali was born in 1206/1791-92. He received his primary education 
in his home town. From there he moved to Fyzabad where he studied 
under Sayyid ’Abdu‘l ’Ali.® 


THE EIGHTEENTH AND NIN ETEENTH CENTURY 
LUCKNOW ’*’ULAMA‘ 


Mawlana Sayyid Dildar ’Ali Ghufran Ma‘ab 

Mawlana Sayyid Dildar ’Ali’s ancestors were descended from the 
tenth Imam, Imam ’Ali Naqi. Legends claim that one of his forefathers 
moved to Lucknow with the army of one of the Mahmiid Ghaznawi’s 
commander, Salar Mas’tiid Ghazi, conquered a fort called Adyanagar 
and re-named it 7a‘i ’Aysh (Land of Luxury). Gradually this was corru- 
pted to Ja‘is. Likewise Sayyid Zakariyya, who was also one of the Maw- 
lana’s ancestors, captured a fort and named it Nasirabad after his ancestor 
Nasiru‘d-Din. The legend of Salar Mas’id is associated with a number of 
the north-Indian Muslim towns which emerged after the thirteenth 
century.”° It would seem that Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s family, like many 
other Sayyid families, left Nishaptir, or some other town in Khurdasan, 
because of the Mongol invasions and settled east of Lucknow, in Ja‘is. 


69 Ibid., pp. 212-13. 

70 A‘ina-i Haqq-numa*‘, ff. 31b, 33b-36b. Sayyid Mahdi bin Sayyid Najaf’Ali, Tazkiraiu‘l- 
*ulama@*, Ms. in personal collection, II, f. 175b; ’Allama Hindi, Mawlana Sayyid 
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Like all Sayyids, they also obtained madad-t ma’ash grants and lived in 
affluence. 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s father, Sayyid Muhammad Mu’in bin Sayyid 
*Abdu‘l-Hadi was a rich zamindér in Nasirabad. It was there that Maw- 
lana Dildar ’Ali was born on a Friday night in 1166/1752-53. He received 
his higher education from Sayyid Ghulam Husayn Dakhini [lahabadi 
and Mawlawi Haydar ’Ali Sandilawi.?71 Haydar °Ali, the author of 
Takmila Sharh Sullamu‘l-’uliim, Hashiya Sharh Sullam, Hashiya Mir Zahid 
and Hashiya Mir Zahid Mulla Jalal, was a Sunni, but Haydar ’Ali’s father, 
Mulla Hamdu‘llah, was a Shi’i. Mulla Hamdu‘llah wrote commentaries 
on the Sharh Sullam and Shams Bazigha by Mulla Mahmid Jawnpiri and 
the <ubdaiu'l-usil by Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Amili. Mull4 Hamdu‘llah’s 
disciple, Mawlawi Babu‘llah of Rae Bareli, also taught Mawlana Dildar 
"Ali. Most of his teachers were Maturidiyya Hanafis. Mawlana Dildar 
’Ali travelled extensively and came in contact with both Sunni and Shi’ 
‘ulama*. At Shahjahanpur he met Mulla ’Abdu‘l-’Ali Bahru‘l-’Ulam 
(d. 1225/1801), the son of Mulla NizAmu‘d-Din of Firangi Mahal (d. 

—1161/1748) and spiritedly defended a statement by Mawlawi Hamdu‘llah 
which Bahru‘l-’Ulim considered ungrammatical. In Delhi Mulla Hasan 
was deeply impressed with Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s deep understanding of 
the Hidayat al-Hikmat by Mulla Sadra.7 

Like other Shi’i intellectuals, Mawlana Dildar ’Ali became an akhbari 
and a rationalist as he greatly admired the Fawd‘id-i Madaniyya™* by Mulla 
Muhammad Amin Astarabadi which endorsed this stance. In 1193/1779 
Mawlana Dildar ’Ali, financed by Mirza Hasan Riza Khan, left for further 
studies in Iraq and Iran. He took the Fawa‘id-i Madaniyya with him. On 
his way from Basra to Najaf his boat was wrecked and his baggage des- 
troyed. He was very upset at the loss of his book but somehow it was 
recovered. Although heavily water-stained it was still legible. On the 
way to Najaf'an Arab scholar upheld the usul basis of figh but the Maw- 
lana vehemently defended the akhbaéri point of view. The Mawlana was 

unable to accept the usili theory of ijma’ (consensus). He supported the 
akhbari position that it was meaningless to consider religious questions 
finally decided on the basis of tjm@’ or a unanimous decision by a number of 
qualified scholars. The akhbari belief that such questions could never be 
finally settled appeared true to him. | 

At Najaf he called initially on Sayyid Muhsin Baghdadi, the author 
of Wafi, Sharh Wafiyya, Kitab Mahsil dar ’ilm usiil and Wasd‘ilu‘sh-Shi?a. 
Mawlana Dildar ’Ali submitted to the Sayyid that the Fawd‘id-i Madaniyya 
had converted the Indian Shi’i *ulama‘ to the akhbari point of view and 


71 A‘ina-i Haqq-numd@‘, ff. 33b-36b; Tazkiratu'l-’ulama‘, ff. 176a-178b. 
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even he himself was confused. Sayyid Muhsin replied that ignorance of 
the usitl theories was responsible for the popularity of the akhbari tradi- 
tions. The Sayyid then gave him the Fawd‘td al-Makkiyya by Niru‘d-Din 
Ali bin Husayn (d. 1068/1657-58) stating that the arguments it presented 
against the Fawd‘id-1 Madaniyya would satisfy him. The Mawlana studied 
some chapters but found the refutation unconvincing. 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali then called on Shaykh Ja’far Najafi, the author 
of Kashfu‘l-ghita. They too discussed the problem of 2jm@’ but the Maw- 
l4na’s doubts and anxieties remained unresolved. Next day Sayyid Muhsin 
again explained the uséli theory of yma’ and the circumstances under 
which it was permissible. The Mawlana, in the interest of his further 
studies, did not press him, for the Iraqi ’ulamd‘ were touchy on this point. 
The akhbaris were in the majority there and had nicknamed the usiilis 
as “Qazi Abii Hanifa.”’ 

From Najaf the Mawlana moved to Karbala but he did not raise the 
controversial question again. There he studied under Baqir Bihbahani, 
the author of the commentary on the Istibsar and under Sayyid ’Ali Tabata- 
ba‘i. The libraries in Karbala contained a large number of usilis and 
akhbari works and this prompted the Mawlana to study the problem 
thoroughly. His intensive reading convinced him that Mulla Muhammad 


‘Mu’in Astarabadi, the author of Fawd‘id-i Madaniyya, had condemned the 


mujtahids unjustly.?? His mental satisfaction made his studies meaningful. 
At Karbala he was also one of Sayyid Mahdi Shahrastani’s students. 
At Najaf his teacher was Bahru‘l-’Ulam Aq& Sayyid Muhammad bin 
Murtaza bin Muhammad al Hasani al-Husayni, known as Mahdi Ta- 
bataba‘i Burijardi. Later on he visited Mashhad and studied under 
Sayyid Mahdi bin Sayyid Hidayatu‘llah Isfahani. From Mashhad he 
returned home with ydza (certificates) of wytthdd from Sayyid Mahdi 
Tabataba‘i, and Mirza Mahdi Isfahani. Sayyid ’Ali Tabataba‘i and 
Sayyid Mahdi Tabataba‘i wrote eulogistic references extolling the Maw- 
lana’s competence in ijtihad.”4 

In Lucknow the Mawlana plunged himself into abiadidon the akhbart 


position and defending the *J/m al-Usil. He wrote a book on the subject 


entitled [sas al-Usil. Meanwhile Mulla Muhammad ’Ali Kashmiri, known 
as Mulla Padshah, wrote a treatise on the importance of Friday congre- 
gational prayers and dedicated it to Nawwab Asafu‘d-Dawla’s prime- 
minister, Nawwab Hasan Riza‘. In it he stated that Mawlana Dildar 
°Ali was a most competent and pious ’aélim. The outstanding ’ulama‘ of 
Karbala and Mashhad had authorised him to perform ijtihdd. He should, 


therefore, be invited to lead the congregational prayers. The Mulla also 
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urged Nawwab Hasan Riza‘ to make his obligatory five-times-a-day 
prayers behind Mawlana Dildar ’Ali. The treatise made a deep impact 
on the Nawwab and the first Friday congregational prayer was organised 
by him in his own palace on Friday 13 Rajab 1200/12 May 1785. This 
was the anniversary of Imam ’Ali’s birthday. On 27 Rajab, the anniver- 
sary of Prophet Muhammad’s call to the Prophethood, the Friday congre- 
gational prayers were held in public. The Mawlana led the prayers and 
gave a sermon on historical, ethical and religious topics. Fifty of the’ 
sermons delivered on the Fridays during 1200 and 1201 were compiled 
into a book. It was called Fawd‘id-i Asafiyya wa Mawda’iz-i Husayniyya. 
The preface says that the rule of tyrants had prevented the ShYi digni- 
taries from implementing the obligatory Friday congregational prayers. 
This led the Sunnis to believe that the Shi’i faith forbade these prayers, 

_ although it was the sunna of the Prophets and the Imams. Consequently 
they ridiculed them. Unfortunately for them the illiterate and ignorant 
Shi’is also believed that until the twelfth Imam re-appeared, congre- 
gational prayers were prohibited. Nawwab Asafu‘d-Dawla’s interest in 
promoting the faith of the impeccable Imams (Shi’ism) had made the 
introduction of congregational prayers inevitable.’ 

The early sermons in the Fawd‘id-i Asafiyya deal with the ahddis 
relating to Friday congregational prayers. In his sermon on 27 Rajab, 
the Mawlana stated that, according to Imam Baqir,.if seven people 
happened to assemble somewhere and there was no danger to life in 
congregational prayers, it was incumbent upon them to perform it. 
According to Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq, if five people met in a village and 
one of them could recite the khutba, they should hold congregational 
prayers. The Mawlana added that, according to Mawlana Muhammad 
Bagir Majlisi and Mawlana Muhammad Taqi Majlisi, Friday congre- 
gational prayers were w4jib-i ’ayni (unavoidably obligatory).76 

In his third sermon the Mawlana declared that the Shi’is and Sayyids 
should not be unduly proud of their faith and lineage. They should not 
ignore prayers and must avoid sins. He added that Imam Muhammad 
Baqir had declared that those who did not participate in congregational 
prayers were not his Shi’as and friends. The true Shi’is were humble 
and courteous to their brethren, prayed regularly, observed fasts, were 
good to their parents, helped the poor, the beggars and those who were 
unable to pay their debts.” 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s sermons and teachings raised the deteriorating 


75 A‘ina-i Haqq-numa‘, ff. 49b-50a; Mawlana Dildar’Ali, Fawd‘id-i Asafiyya wa Mawa’- 
1z-1 Husayniyya, Aligarh University Ms., ff. 3b-4a; Wardsatu‘l-anbiya*, pp. 5-32. 
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ethical standards of the Shi’i aristocracy in Awadh. He strengthened the 

Shii intellectual traditions and stimulated the production of scholarly 

religious works. The Mawlana’s writings can be divided into six cate- 

gories : | 

1. Books relating to the refutation of the akhbaris; 

2. Works discussing the basic principles of the Shi’'i faith and figh; 

3. Books relating to the history of the Imams and the promotion of the 
mourning ceremonies of Muharram; 

4, Glosses and commentaries on classical text books; 

5. Anti-S#fi literature; 

6. A refutation of the Sunni condemnations of the Shi’is aroused by 
the Yuhfa-1 Isné ’Ashariyya by Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz. 

Not only does the Asdsu‘l-usil (in Arabic) refute Mulla Muhammad 
Amin’s Fawd‘id-1 Madantyya but it spells out in detail the process of zan 
(opinion) and giyds (analogy) in the Shi'i ztthad. It also seeks to remove — 
any misunderstandings created by the Mulla Amin regarding ijmda’ and 
asserts that any opposition to it among the elite of the umma is not per- 
missible. The work contends spiritedly that although a mujtahid might 
commit an error, he would still be rewarded by God.*8 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s magnum opus on kalam, the Mirad‘u‘l-uqiil fi ’tlmu'l- 
usiil, is popularly known as *Imddu‘l-Islam in Arabic. It counters the 
anti-Shri arguments in Nthdéyahu‘l-ugil by Fakhru‘d-Din Razi (467/ 
1075-538/1144). It is divided into five large ‘magdsid’ (here meaning 
volumes). The first volume deals with Tawhid (Divine Unity), the second 
discusses *Ad/ (Divine justice), the third deals with prophecy, the fourth 
with Jmama and the fifth with al-ma’dd (eschatology). 

In the preface the Mawlana states that he is fully conscious of the 
*ulama‘’s duty to defend the faith and disseminate knowledge. He quotes 
Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq’s statement to the effect that the Shi’i ’ulama‘ 
were the custodians of the frontiers of Shi’ism, which were threatened by 
the incursions of the devil and slanderers. ‘Those who prepared themselves 
to defend it were bound to receive unlimited Divine rewards. ‘Those who 
busied themselves in the acquisition of knowledge were reminded that 
the Qur‘an urges the Prophet to pray for the enhancement of knowledge. 
Further Imam ’Ali says, ‘“My Shi’as, who are endowed with knowledge 
of the shari’a, who help the ignorant Shi’is to enter into the realm of the 
light of knowledge and leave the darkness of ignorance, are guaranteed 
salvation on Judgement Day’’.®® 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s Muntahiu‘l-afkar, in Arabic, contains a detailed 


78 Asdsu‘l-usal, Aligarh University Ms.; A‘ina-i Haqq numa‘, fF. 54b-59b. 
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exposition on the principles of figh.81 The commentary on the Hadigatu‘l- 
muttagin, in Persian, is also an important work on figh. It is divided into 
three volumes dealing with purification, fasting and zakat respectively.®2 
The Mawlana’s Risdla-t Fum’a® in Persian, is a well-argued treatise on 
Friday prayers. The Fawab-i masa‘il-i fighiyya,®4 in Persian, lists important — 
rules of figh. The Mawlana wrote the Risdla-i Arzayn®5 on the problem of 
land ownership; particularly the rights of Hindus over land and property 
under an Islamic government. The Zahabiyya®* is a short treatise on the 
use of gold and silver utensils. | 

The Atdrat al-ahzan ’alé qatil al-’atshan,8’ in Arabic, contains an account 
of the martyrs of Karbala. The Musakkin®® al-qulib deals with the tragedies 
suffered by the Prophets and Imams. 

Hashiya Sharh Musallam al-’uliim,®® in Arabic, is a commentary on 
Mulla Hamdu‘llah’s Musallam al-’ulim on logic. The Hashiya Sharh Hik- 
matu‘l-’ayn® is a commentary on Mulla Sadra’s philosophical and mathe- 
matical theories in the Hiddyatu‘l-hikma. The book refutes Mawlana 
"Abdu'l-’Ali’s objections against Mulla Sadra. It also takes issue with 
the Shi’i rationalists such as Mawlana Tafazzul Husayn. 

Mawlana Dildar *Ali toed the line of the Safawid ’ulama‘ in fiercely 
opposing siifism. Like them he considered it was a threat to Shi’ism. He 
wrote a detailed work entitled the Shihab-saqib refuting sift doctrines 
and condemning the leading sifis. The principal target of his attack 
is the Wahdat al:Wujid (Unity of Being) of ibn ’Arabi. The Mawlana 
points out initially the differences between scholars, philosophers and 
sifis in their approach to Wujiid (Being) and Wajib (Necessary Being). 
It goes on to explain in detail the sufi theory of the Wujiid al-Mutlaq (the 
Absolute). The sifis believe that Necessary Being is the essence of the 
Absolute Being, the Mawlana asserts, and that essence is found in all 
objects. The Mawlana summarises the s#fi arguments on the Wahdat 
al-Wujtid and counters each of them. He also demolishes Haydar °Ali 
‘Amili’s proposition concerning it and condemns the views of Sharif 
Juzjani and Sadru‘d-Din Shirazi. To the Mawlani, the self-delimitation®! 
theory of the Absolute is misleading. He quotes the Qur‘anic verses 
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which, according to the sifis, endorse the Wahdat al-Wujiid belief and 
marshalls arguments showing that the s#ft interpretations have no rele- 
vance to the real meaning of the verses. The Mawlana gives verses and 
ahadis which contradict the sift views of the Wahdat al-Wujad. The book 
also shows that the best description of God and His Attributes is available 
only in the sayings of the Imams of the Prophet’s family. According to 
them, God is omnipresent by His own essence and He demonstrates His 
essence by His essence and not through worldly objects.” 

A chapter of the work deals with the definition of kashf (sift revela- 
tions) and asserts that knowledge obtained through this process was 
not necessarily correct. Kashf did not discriminate between truth and 
falsehood and so could not be made the basis for a final decision. If it 
could, the past-masters of kashf would have been infallible. 

A section of the chapter points out the faults of eminent séfis starting 
with ibn ’Arabi. It quotes the correspondence between ibn ’Arabi’s 
supporter, ’Abdu‘r-Razz4q Kashi, and ibn ’Arabi’s opponent, *Ala‘u‘d- 
Dawla Simnani, and refutes the statements made by his followers, in- 
cluding those of Haydar ’Amili.9%8 The mystic Hasan Basri is accused 
of introducing anti-Islamic monastic practices into the faith. According 
to the Mawlana, the Imamiyya works did not justify Sayyid Haydar 
>Amili’s statement that Hasan Basri was one of Imam ’Ali’s most eminent 
disciples.®4 

Section three of the same chapter accuses Safyan Sawri of hostility to_ 
Ahl-i bayt and blames him for disseminating many baseless ahddis. ‘The 
famous utterances of Abii Yazid Bistami (d. 261 or 264/874 or 877) such 
as “Glory be to me. How great is my Majesty” are condemned as here- 
tical by the Mawlina and Abia Yazid is described as a propagator of 
theories supporting /Aula#l (infusion of God into a creature) and tttihdd 
(unification of the Divine and human nature). He quotes Sayyid Mur- 
taza ar-Razi who, comparing ’Abdu‘llah ibn Saba with Abu Yazid, 
wrote that it was surprising that the Sunnis condemned ’Abdu‘llah ibn. 
Saba because he attributed Divine attributes to Imam ’Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, but raised no objections against Abii Yazid who thought himself 
superior to God.® Referring to Abii Yazid’s services to Imam Ja’far as- 
Sadiq, the Mawlan4 says that these did not reduce the weight of his sins. 
He reiterates that the respect shown by authors such as Qazi Niru‘llah 
Shustari and Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili to some si#fis did not indicate that they 
supported the Wahdat al-Wujid doctrines.** The section on Abii Yazid also 
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condemns Mansiir al-Hallaj (killed 309/922). There is another section 
devoted solely to Mansiir in which he is castigated as a zindiq (believer 
in a Magi sect), an heretic and an infidel. 

In the section dealing with Ghazali, the author states that he was a 
bigoted Sunni whose life-mission was to strengthen enmity towards Ahl-i 
bayt. The Mawlana remarks that Ghazali’s defence of Yazid was pre- 
posterous and showed that he had no respect for Imam Husayn. His 
assertion that the Shi’i faith was false was based merely on penona) 
kashf and flimsy arguments.’ 

Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani (d. 561/1166) hated the Shi’is even more 
deeply than his predecessors, claims the Mawlana. The Shaykh fervently 
believed that the tenth of Muharram was not a day of mourning but of 
rejoicing, for, before the advent of Islam, it had proved an auspicious day 
for some of the early prophets. According to Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir, ’A ‘isha 
was superior to all other women and the Shi beliefs resembled those of 
the Jews.% 

In the section on Rimi, the Mawlana quotes verses from his Masnawi 
to show that Rimi did not discriminate between Islam and infidelity and 
that his similes and metaphors were sacrilegious. The Mawlana continues 
that the poetry of ’Attar, Sana‘i and other sift poets was heretical and 
irreligious.* 

The last but one chapter condemns the mystical practices of si#fis and 
accuses them of violating the basic principles of Islamic teachings. 
The siéfi meditational postures, music, ascetic exercises and love affairs 
with young boys are, according to the Mawlana, unlawful. He claims 

that their practices of wearing woollen garments and loud and silent 
ztkr, the system of bay’a and the presentation of khirga (sift robes) are 
acts of perversion and apostasy.100 | 

The last chapter deals with various sift orders which, in the Mawlana’s 
opinion, are totally profane, blasphemous and inculcate materialism 
and licentiousness. 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s tirades against siifism are similar to those by 
puritanical Sunni scholars such as ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and ibn 
al-Jawzi (d. 1126/1200). The most ardent opponent of the Wahdat al- 
Wujiid doctrine, however, was ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Simn4ni (659/1261-736/ 
1336). In India his mission was reinforced by Mujaddid Alf-i Sani (971/ 
1564-1033/1624). Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s attacks on siifism were largely 
retaliatory, for some leading sifis, both in Lucknow and Delhi, had dec- 


97 Ibid., ff. 56b-57a. 
98 = Ibid., fF. 58b-59a. 
99 Ibid., ff. 60a-64a. 
100 Jbid., ff. 83b-85a. 
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lared war on Shi’i beliefs, Shi’i heroes and Shii practices, particularly 
the ta’ziya rituals. Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s descendants and disciples 
successfully eroded the Shi'i custom of visiting sift tombs and music but 
they were unable to undermine the appreciation of sufi poetry. The 
ShPis now devoted themselves single-mindedly to the commemoration of 
their ImAams’ martyrdom but the eloquent similes and metaphors aboun- 
ding in sufi poetry could neither be ignored nor forgotten. 

The Mawlana’s rejoinder to a treatise on siifism by Mawlawi Muhammad 
Sami Sifi summarizes the arguments in the Shihab-sdqib against siifism.1 
His polemical works also refer to this book. The Mawlana was provoked 
into countering the Tuhfa-i Isné ’Ashariyya because its author, Shah 
>Abdu'‘l-’Aziz, considered it irrefutable and the last word on the truth 
of Sunni-ism. In fact, the Shah himself challenged the Shi’is to write 
a refutation. The first Shi’i scholar to reply to the first and second 
chapter of the Tuhfa, however, was Mirza Muhammad Akhbari al- 
Nishaptri (d. 1232/1816-17). Another Shi’i scholar Hakim Mirza 
Muhammad Kamil undertook to compile the rejoinders to the Tuhfa in 
Delhi. Mawlana Dildar ’Ali and his disciples were also most prominent 
in writing a rebuttal. 

Initially the Mawlana wesdased the Zu‘lfaqar refuting the twelfth 
chapter on Tawalla and Tabarra. In his introduction he quotes the 
Shah’s insulting and disgraceful remarks concerning the most revered 
Shi’i ’ulama, such as Mutahhar Hilli and ibn Shahr Ashib Mazandarani. 
Nevertheless he requests the readers’ forgiveness for using crude language 
against the Shah in retaliation. He adds, “Those who throw unburnt 
bricks at others are hit in turn by stones.” The work defines Sunnis and 
siifis respectively and then details and condemns the hostility of Shaykh 
"Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani and Ghazali towards Imam Husayn. 

- The book highlights the Shah’s distortion of Shi’7i evidence, such as 
the doctrinal statements by Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi and blames him for 
glossing over the Sunni enmity towards Ahl-i Bayt. The work demons- 
trates that the cornerstone of the Islamic faith is belief in the impecc- 
ability of the Imams coupled with devotion to ’Ali and Ahl-i Bayt. Those 
who deprived ’Ali of his rightful succession to the caliphate and. rejected 
Fatima’s right to inherit her father’s gift of Fadak, were not their friends. 
If the Prophet’s wife, ’A‘isha, who fought against ’Ali at Basra (Jamal), 
and. Mu’awiya, who fought against him at Siffin were given the benefit 
of erring in ijtthdad, the same benefit must be granted to Khawarij who 
fought against ’Ali in the battle of Nahrawan. The Mawlana’s analysis 


101 A‘ina-i Haqg-numa‘ ff. 261a-b, 
102 Shah °Abd al~Aziz, pp. 259-60. 
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effectively proves that fawalla (devotion) to the Ahl-i Bayt cannot be 
demonstrated without fabarra (dissociation) from their enemies. 

The Mawlana sent a copy of the <u‘lfagdr, with a copy of his magnum 
opus, the "Imad al-Islam to Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz in order to bring home 
to him the basic principles of the Shi’i faith. He waited for the Shah’s 
reply but none was received either by him or his disciples.°3 He then 
wrote the Sawdrim-i Ilahiyat refuting Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s presentation 
of Ilahiyat (Divinity) in the fifth chapter of the Tuhfa. The Mawlana 
wrote that he embarked reluctantly upon writing the Sawdrim and had 
only done so for the sake of his contemporaries and posterity. He thought 
that the Sh&ah’s “‘stupidity and lies did not call for any counter-argu- 

_ ments”. The Mawlana claimed that he had not confined himself to 
refuting the Shah but had also included a relevant discussion on kaldm in 
the Sawdrim to serve as an eye-opener to the Shah and others. He again 
sought the forgiveness of scholars for using harsh retaliatory language 
against the Shah and his ancestors but it was the Shah himself, who, 
despite his claims to humility, had initiated it. 

The work points out the role of reason, as understood by Shi’is, in 
obtaining divine ma’rifa. The ShY¥is, according to the Mawlana, correctly 
believe that reason should not be given precedence over Divine injuctions 
but that it was indispensable for the true perception of Divine commands; 
or else Islam would be reduced_to the faith of fools. He says that the 
way the Sunni mutakallimin (scholastic theologians) and sufis attack each 
other’s ideas on Allah suggests that the corpus of Sunni beliefs concerning 
Him is sacrilegious. The Mawlana quotes Sayyid Sharif Juzjani’s obser- 
vation concerning the respective perceptions of the mutakallimin andthe 
sifis as given in the Fawdtth by Maybuzi. In this book a mutakallim said 
to a sifi, “I detest that God who manifests Himself in dogs and cats’’. 
The sift replied, “I detest that God who does not manifest Himself in 
dogs and cats.” The Mawlana concludes that belief in anthropomor- 
phism, hulil (infusion of God into a creature), imtizaj (the combination 
of Divine and human nature) and ittthdd (unification of Divine and 
human nature) are not confined to the siéfis but form the cornerstone 
of Sunni ideology. The Mawlana goes on to say that the Shi’i belief in 
gadar (free will) does not interfere with belief in Divine omnipotence. 
The Mawlana blames the Shah for misinterpreting the Imams’ ahddis 
stating that human choice lies between jabr (compulsion) and qadar (free- 
will). The Mawlana asserts that the Sunni belief in the vision of God in 
any form reduced them to anthropomorphists. He rebukes the Shah 
for maliciously spreading the story that the Shi’is did not believe in the 
Qur‘an which the Sunnis used. The Mawlana asserts that the Shah 


103 Ibid., ££. pp. 461-66. 
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knew that Shaykh Sadiiq, the most revered ShYi authority, had categori- 
cally declared that there was no Qur‘an but the one that was between 
two boards and was in the hands of men.1% 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali also wrote a rebuttal of the sixth chapter of the 
Tuhfa dealing with ShYi beliefs concerning the prophethood. The book 
is called the Husamu‘l-Islam. It says that the ShPi belief in ’Ali’s superiority 
over pre-Muhammad prophets was based. on the Qur“anic verses and the 
argument that, since the Prophet Muhammad was superior to all preceding 
prophets, his true deputy, ’Ali, was inevitably superior to them also. 

The Shi’i belief in the Divine obligation to appoint a Deputy did not 
refer to any external orders but was based on His promise as a selfimposed | 
obligation. The Mawlana remarks that the Shah accuses the Shf'is of 
considering ’Ali superior to the Prophet Muhammad. The Shi i beliefs, 
the Mawlan& goes on to say, are based on the most reliable traditions 
of the Imams themselves, whereas the contradictions in the Sunni ahddis 
are innumerable and reduce Muslims to the position of heretics. The 
*ismat (impeccability) of the Prophet Muhammad is not undermined 
by Shi'i traditions. It is destroyed by Sunni traditions which state that 
he was dependent on "Umar for guidance on questions of jfigh. It was 
‘Umar who rejected the Prophet’s request for some paper and a pen and 
did not allow him to dictate his will. According to the Mawlana the 
Shah was not entitled to question the Isna ’Ashariyya doctrine concern- 
ing the Imama for it was the cornerstone of their faith. 

The Mawlana wrote the Risdla-i Ghaybat'* in order to refute the seventh 
chapter of the Tuhfa dealing with Imama. It contains a detailed discussion 
on the occultation of the twelfth Imam. 

The Mawlana wrote the Jhya al-Sunna’’ to counter the Shah's sie: 
tions against the Shi’i beliefs on ma’dd (bodily resurrection) in the eighth 
chapter of the Tuhfa. The Mawlan states that the Shah had borrowed 
his account on non-Imamiyya sects from the bigoted Nasibi, al-Shahras- 
tani, and did not quote any reliable authorities. Conversely the Sunni 
authorities such as Rimi and Jami believed in the transmigration of 
souls. For example Rimi wrote : 


“Tt have seen 770 bodies, 
Like grass I have been born and reborn.”’ 


Leading sift authorities boldly assert that God moves into the body of a 
pig or a dog. The Shi’is believe that Allah inflicts punishments on sinners 


104 Ibid., pp. 388-92. 
105 Ibid., pp. 392-96. 
106 Ibid., pp. 396-99. 
107 Ibid, pp. 410-13. 
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as part of His justice. Like the Sunnis, the ShVis believe that the Prophet 
intercedes for his people. The séfis, however, sinfully assert that their pirs 
enter directly into paradise and take their followers with them wihout any 
intercession.108 | 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali was a very pious man who devoted his entire life 
to teaching and writing scholarly works. His fatwas were accepted 
unquestioningly by the Shi’is. He was also a successful arbitrator in many 
complex disputes. Even disagreements of longstanding between Shi’is and 
Sunnis were resolved by his verdicts. Although he did not hold any official 

- positions he was deeply respected by all sections of the populace. He built 
two Imambarhas and two mosques; one of each at Lucknow and the others 
at Nasirabad. Dildar ’Ali’s devotion to Friday and congregational prayers 
made them popular among the Shiis in India. His sermons raised the 
standard of Shi’i lectures and the patterns he set were taken up even Py the 

 ShPis outside Lucknow. | 

At his suggestion Nawwab Asafu‘d-Dawla built a canal in Karbala and 
financed the re-building of the Imams’ tomb there. The Nawwab and his 
successors also sent liberal gifts to the seminaries, students and deserving 
people at Karbala, Najaf and other holy Shii centres in [raq.1°9 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s sons and disciples were also pious, dedicated 
scholars and teachers. The Shi’is considered them the undisputed leaders 
of the community. _ 

On 23 Jumada I 1235/8 March 1820, Mawlana Dildar ’Ali made his 
eldest son his successor. The Mawlana died in the night of 19 Rajab 
1235/2 May 1820. His body was buried in his Imambarha at Lucknow. 
He was given the title Ghufran Ma‘ab (he who has taken refuge in Divine 
forgiveness) to show respect to his memory. 


Ghufran Ma‘ab’s Sons 

Ghufran Ma‘ab’s eldest son, Sayyid Muhammad, was born at Lucknow. 
on 17 Safar 1199/30 December 1784. He was a precocious child and his 
father’s teaching resulted in his being made a mujtahid at the young age 
of nineteen. His father in his yaéza wrote that previously his enemies’ 
jealousy had prevented him from writing the ijaza. Now that Sayyid 
Muhammad had developed exceptional talents in hadis, tafsir (exegesis), 
kalam (scholasticism), ust (principles ofjurisprudence), figh (jurisprudence), 
rijal (biography) and grammar he was now ripe to undertake the arduous 
duties of a mujtahid. 

Ghufran Ma‘ab assigned teaching responsibilities to Sayyid Muhammad 


108 Ibid., pp. 410-11. 
109 Sawdnihat-i salatin-i Awadh, pp. 112-14; A‘ina-i Haqq-numda’, ff. 142a-144a; Tazkiratu‘l- 
"ulama‘, ff. 197a-200b. 
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while he was still very young. His lectures on igh, usi/ and other important 
branches of learning aroused considerable interest in higher learning 
among his contemporaries. Sayyid Muhammad maintained very high 
standards and during Sultan Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar’s reign had an uphill 
task in preventing the Sultan from implementing childish and frivolous 
innovations into the ceremonies commemorating the birth and death 

_ of the Imams. Despite their efforts, Sultan Nasiru‘d-Din and his successors 
were unable to overrule the Mawlana’s directive that whatever had been 
made unlawful by Prophet Muhammad during his lifetime was unlawful 
until the day of resurrection. 

Amjad ’Ali Shah appointed Sayyid Muhammad as the head of his 
newly established judicial department called the mirafi’a-t Shari’a. Sayyid 
Muhammad engaged miiftis throughout the kingdom in order to introduce 
legal uniformity among the Shi’is throughout Awadh. On his initiative, 
zakat was deducted from the king’s property and distributed among the 
deserving in accordance with Shi’ilaw. Subsequently he persuaded Amjad 
>Ali Shah to found a college in Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali Khan’s tomb at 
Lucknow. The Shah ordered that a seal be engraved for the Sayyid with 
the titles mujtahidu'l-’asr (the mujtahid of the age) and Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ (the 
Prince of the ’ulama‘). The king also commanded that these titles should be 
used in official correspondence and, ultimately, the Mawlana was known 
by them. The celebrated poet Mirz4 Asadu‘llah Khan Ghalib addressed 
him as mujtahidu‘l-’asr but generally he was known as Sultanu‘l- *Ulama. 

Amjad ’Ali’s successor, Wajid ’Ali Shah, was also deeply devoted to 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ and his authority remained undiminished. On his 
recommendation, Wajid ’Ali Shah sent donations to monuments, institu- 
tions and individuals in Mecca, Medina, Najaf, Karbala and Mashhad. 
The Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ also suggested that grants be made in Lucknow 
and other places in Awadh and the Shah complied with. Matwas were issued 
by the Syltanu‘l-’Ulama‘ on all religious, soical and economic issues, 
while Shi’is from all over India asked him for rulings on their problems. 
His considered opinion was highly respected. The Sunni ’u/ama* were also 
impressed with his learning and frequently called on him. His courtesies 
had endeared him to all sections of the society. Even after the fall of the 
Awadh rule his popularity did not decline. When Awadh was re-occupied 
by the British forces he moved to a remote town with his family members 
and dependants. His house was besieged by some British soldiers but the 
recommendations of some loyal dignitaries of the British saved him and his 
family. 


110° Nujaimu‘s-sama‘, pp. 346-51; Wardsatu‘l-anbiya", pp. 16-19, 
111 Warasatu‘l-anbiya‘, pp. 20-25, Mahdi b. Najaf ’Ali, Tazkiratul ’ulama‘, Ms. Personal 
collection, ff. 224a-240a. 
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Besides his vast knowledge of Shi’i and Sunni works, the Sultanu‘l- 
‘Ulama‘ was endowed with ready wit and humour. He disposed of even 
the most tangled issues in a quick and amusing manner which saved 
embarrassment. When he was summoned to court and asked to express his 
opinion on jzhdd against infidels by the British magistrate, he replied that it 
was not permissible during the occultation of Imam Mahdi. The magistrate 
asked what the Shi’i reaction during his presence would be. The Sultanu‘l 
*Ulama‘ responded that in that event, Christ would also accompany the 
Imam and the Imam’s order would be universally obeyed. No action could 
be taken against him. The respect he commanded among the populace 
made the British authorities considerate towards him. His salary was stop- 
ped but he was granted a pension of one thousand rupees and exempted 
from attendance at court. He was allowed to keep arms without a licence 
and assigned a seat in the British durbar. — 

On 22 Rabi’ I 1284/24 July 1867, the Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ died at 
Lucknow."* Like his father he was a devoted teacher and a prolific author. 
His works were also designed to refute the akhbaris, to explain the funda- 
mentals of the Shii faith and figh and the contributions of Ahl-i Bayt to 
Islamic life. They include glosses and commentaries on classical texts of 
religious knowledge, and the refutations of the Tuhfa-t Isna’ Ashariyya. The 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ also wrote rejoinders to the statements made by Shah 
“Abdu ‘l-’Aziz’s leading disciple, Mawlana ’Abdu‘r-Rashid. 

One of Ghufran Ma‘b’s disciples, Sayyid Murtaz& Akhbari (d. around 
1230/1815), wrote a refutation of his teacher’s Jsds al-usal. The Sultanu‘l- 
"Ulama‘ wrote the Asi al-usiil to vindicate his father. Another book, the 
Lhya‘ al-tjtihad by the Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘, is an important contribution to the 
study of figh. The Fawa‘id-i Nasiriyya discusses the rules on zakat and khums. 
Lhe Resdla dar namaz-i jum’a deals with the importance of congregational 
prayers. The Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ wrote commentaries on the Sharh Sullam 
by Mulla Hamdu‘llah, Sharh Saghar by Sayyid ’Ali Tabataba‘i and the 
Kubdat al-usiil. Gawhar-i Shahwar comprises answers to Sultan Nasiru‘d-Din 

_Haydar’s questions on the Qur‘an and the Imams. The correct recitation 
of the Qur‘an is discussed by the Sultanu‘l-’ UlamA‘ in the Saba’ al-masani 
fi'l-quy‘at wat-tajwid. The Samratu‘l-khilafa is designed to prove that the Sunnis 
do not believe in the martyrdom of Imam Husayn. The Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
compiled al-Ujaldtu‘n-néfi’a in 1228/1813-14. It is a major work on kalém 
and discusses the basic principles of the Shi’i faith. The seventh chapter 
of the Tuhfa, criticising the Shi’i belief in the Imamat and the occultation 


112) Nuzha, VU, p. 415; Tazkira-i Bi-baha’, pp. 249-51; Laju‘l-ulama‘, Tardif wa zara‘if, 
Ms. Agha Mahdi, Tarikh-i Sultanu‘l-’Ulama@*, Karachi, 1967. 
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of the twelfth Imam, was rebutted by Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ in his Bawdriq-t 
miibiga. He also refuted the tenth chapter dealing with Shyvi mata’ in 
(indictments) against the enemies of Ahl-i Bayt, in three important works. 
His Tanu‘r-rimah discusses Abi Bakr’s confiscation of Fadak and ’Umar’s 
obstruction of the presentation of pen and paper to the Prophet on 
his death-bed. The Bariga-t Zayghamiyya defends mut’a (marriage for a 
limited period) which *Umar banned. The Barg-i Khatif by him deals with 
the nifag (hypocrisy) of Prophet’s wife, ’A‘isha. Samsam-t Qati’ discusses the 
popular ahadis regarding the liberated sect of Islam and asserts that only 
Shi’is belong to it. 

In 1237/1822 Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s favourite disciple, Mawlana Mu- 
hammad Rashidu‘d-Din (d. 1249/1833) wrote the Sawlat-< Ghazanfariyya 
wa Shawkat-i ’ Umariyya refuting the Bariga-1 Zayghamiyya by the Sultanu‘l- 
Ulama‘ on mut’a. Initially, Rashidu‘d-Din stated that he would not reply 
to the disparaging phrases, sneering sarcasm and personal attacks which 
the Bariga’s author had made on Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz for the following 
reasons: | 
1, The author belongs to a Sayyid family and it is obligatory for 

Muslims to show them respect; | 

2. Obscene language does not behove ’ulamd’, it is the language of the 

vulgar mob; | 

3. The use of harsh language does not make a reply effective. 

The reply to the Sawlat-i Ghazanfariyya was written by the Sultanu'‘l- 
Ulama‘, although he attributed it to his disciple, Sayyid Baqir Shah. 
The Mawlana retorted that the harsh language against the Tuhfa’s author 
in the Bariga-i Zayghamiyya was used in retaliation for the abusive 
statements made by that author against the most revered and pious 
Ja’fariyya ’Ulama‘. The Sultanu‘l-’Ulama’ wrote that the title chosen by 
the Mawlana for his work was most inappropriate. Ghazanfar (Lion) was 
>Aly’s title and he had favoured the legality of mut’a, contending “Had 
Khattab’s son (Umar) not forbidden mut’a, only felons would commit 
adultery or fornication.” A more relevant title for the Khan’s book would 
be Sawlat-i Bakriyya (Abu Bakr’s Intrepidity) or Farrah-t’ Umariyya or Nasabiyya 
(The Ingenuity of "Umar or Na’sal; the latter was the title given to "Usman 
by ’A‘isha) 18 

The works of both authors, however, exhibit considerable restraint. 
Mawlana Rashid referred to the Sultanu‘l--Ulama‘ as Sayyidu‘l-Wahid 
(the unique Sayyid) and the Sultanu‘l-’Ulama¥‘ called him Fazilu‘r-Rashid 
(learned Rashid or guide) .118 . 

The Sultanu‘l’Ulama‘ also wrote the Risdla-i Tagiyya justifying the 


113 Shah ’Abd al-’Aziz, pp. 466-67; Infra, p. 402. 
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Shri practice of tagiyya and Sones EEne the Sunni vilification of Shi’i 
beliefs. | 
~ Mawilana Dildar ’Alf’s second son, Sayed ’Ali, was born at Lucknow 
on 18 Shawwal 1200/14 August 1786. He was educated by his father and 
became a specialist in the recitation of the Qur‘an. He had an attractive 
personality and delivered sermons very effectively. In 1245/1827-28, 
he travelled to Karbala and, both en route and in Karbala, engaged 
unhesitatingly in religious debates. He returned to Lucknow a year later. 
In 1256/1840-41 he travelled to Karbala via Mashhad with a large party 
but suffered considerable hardship because of inadequate funds. On 18 
Ramazan 1259/12 October 1843 he died in Karbala and was buried there. 
His only son was Sayyid Kalb-i Husayn. 

Of his works, two volumes of Qur’anic exegesis are very important 
contributions to religious literature. He also wrote a treatise on the recita- 
tion of the Qur‘an. In another treatise he refuted the Akhbari arguments. 
The Sayyid wrote a book on the legality of the mourning ceremonies for 
Imam Husayn. He wrote several polemical treatises, one discusses Fadak 
and two others endorse the legality of mut’a.™4 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s third son, Mawlana Sayyid Hasan, was born on 
21 Zu‘lqa’da 1205/21 July 1791. He was a man of ascetic temperament 
who did not appear very intelligent. Nevertheless, like his brothers, he 
also attained a very high standard of scholarship, but he kept his talents 
hidden. He secretly helped the poor Shi’is and was interested in the welfare 
of the congregation who assembled in the mosque He died on 11 Shawwal 
1260/24 October 1844 leaving behind two sons: Mawlawi Sayyid Hasan 
Musanna and Sayyid Minha. 

‘Sayyid Hasan wrote a book on kalaém and a treatise on the recitation of 
the Qur‘an. His sermons were also compiled in a book. In a treatise he 
discussed the rules concerning the disposal of corpses. He also wrote an 
Arabic treatise on the phrase Inshé Allah (If God wills). His commentary 
on Euclid shows his varied-interests.1 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s fourth son, Sayyid Mahdi, was born at Lucknow 
in 1208/1793-94. Like his brothers he also studied under his father, with 
extra tuition from the local ’ulama‘. He died while still young in 1231/ 
1815-16. He wrote commentaries and glosses on classical works. The name 
of his only son was Sayyid Hadi.™6 

Mawlana Dildar ’Ali’s youngest son was Sayyid Husayn. He was 
born on 14 Raby IT 1211/17 October 1796 and was taught by his father 


114 Nujiimu‘s-sama*, ff. 402-5; Wardsatu‘l-anbiya*, pp. 39-45; Bi-bahad*, pp. 214-15. 
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and the Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘. Sayyid Husayn and his brothers, Sayyid Mahdi 
and Sayyid Hasan, studied together. Despite his youth, Sayyid Husayn 
exhibited more perspicacity than his brothers. At the age of seventeen 
Mawlana Sayyid Husayn obtained the status of a mujtahid and began to 
write like a mature scholar. Sayyid Mahdi encouraged Sayyid Husayn 
to develop his talents and never hesitated to admit his younger brother’s 
superiority in understanding problems in figh. Sayyid Husayn’s angelic 
temperament had a strong impact on his contemporaries. He never 
complained when unpalatable food was served at his table and, when he 
was given appetising meals, mixed them with water to render them distaste- 
ful. He was also very generous, especially to the poor and needy. The 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ had delegated his responsibilities for teaching, writing 
and the distribution of zakat to the Mawlana while he concentrated on his 
official duties in the judiciary of the kingdom. The Mawlana never relaxed. 
When afternoon prayers were over, on Mondays, Thursdays and Fridays 
he delivered sermons. Throughout the month of Ramazan he gave constant 
orations. His sermons were devoted mainly to Qur‘anic exegesis, and the 
fundamentals of Islamic beliefs. His activities did not prevent him from 
calling on the sick and consoling them. 

At his instance the Nawwab of Awadh contributed rupees 150,000 for the 
construction of the Asafi canal in Najaf, and rupees 15,000 to build tombs 
for Muslim bin ’Aqil and Hani at Kiifa. The money was sent to Mawlana 
Muhammad Hasan and the projects were completed in 1263/1846-47. 
Rupees 30,000 were also remitted to Hujjatu‘l Islam Sayyid [brahim 
Ha‘iri by the Awadh government for the ornamentation of the gateway 
and portico of the tomb of Imam Husayn’s brother, ’Abbas. A further 
rupees 150,000 were sent to Mawlana Sayyid [brahim for the construction 
of the Husayni canal at Karbala. Mawlana Sayyid Husayn was instru- 
mental in the allocation of funds to other ’ulama‘ at the holy shrines in Iraq. 
Nawwab Amjad ’Ali Shih granted him a seal engraved with honorary 
titles including Sayyidu‘l-’ Ulama* (the leader of the ‘ulama‘). The Sultanu'‘l- 
TJlama‘ associated him in his official duties. 

“Incessant work and long hours of prayers and fasting shattered the 
Mawlana’s health. He died on 17 Safar 1273/17 October 1856. Not only 

~ was Lucknow plunged into sorrow, but the whole country mourned his loss. 
In a letter to Anwaru‘d-Dawla Sa’du‘d-Din Khan Shafaq of Kalpi, the 
famous Urdu poet Ghalib wrote: 


“Possibly you know that Miran Sahib has died. He was the younger 
brother of Mujtahidu‘l-’Asr of Lucknow. His name was Sayyid Husayn 
and Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ was his title. On his signet ring Mir Husayn ibn 
>Ali was engraved. I have written a chronogram of the date of his death. 
The total number of the letters in it exceed by five i.e. the total is 1278. 
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A new style of adjustment has come to my mind. To me it looks nice. 
Let us see if you like it. 

Husayn ibn ’Ali, honour to knowledge and action. 

On his signet ring was engraved Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘. 

He died, had he lived for five more years, 


The year of his death would have been “the mourning of Husayn son of 
Al? | 


Other eminent poets also wrote chronograms on Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘’s 
death. He had written about twenty books. The Risala tajzi fi'l itthad was 
composed when he was seventeen and was admired both by the Sultanu‘l- 
“Ulama‘ and Ghufran Ma‘ab. The Manahij al-tahgig wa ma’ ari; al-tahqig is 
a comprehensive work on prayers in Arabic which the Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
completed after his father’s death. It was held in great esteem by contem- 
porary Arab scholars who could hardly believe that it had been written 
by an Indian scholar. The Mukhtasar al-ra‘1q al-gha‘tqg, also known as the 
Wajizat al-raiq, is a treatise on the acceptance of prayers. The Rawzatu‘l- 
thkam fi masa‘u al-halal wa‘l-haram contains a concise and sharp discussion 
on the problems of jigh in Persian. [fadat-i Husayniyya deals with Shi’i beliefs 
and the occultation of the twelfth Imam. The work also refutes the theo- 
ries of Shaykh Ahmad bin Zaynu‘d-Din ibn Ibrahim al-Ahsa‘i (d. 1243/ 
1827-28), the founder of the Shaykhiyya movement in Iran. At the request 

of Amjad ’Ali Shah, Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ wrote the Hadiga-t Sultaniyya 
containing a discussion on the fundamental principles of Islam. The 
discussion on Jmdma is very comprehensive. His notes on the Kitab al-Sawm 
(book on fasting) in the Riyazu‘l-masa@‘il are an analytical study. The Sayyid’s 
comments on the Sharh al-Hidaya by Mulla Sadra exhibit his mature 
philosophical thinking. The Risala Tabhar al~"uqul ft tahgig al-nisbat bayn 
al-haqiga wa‘l-majaz al-manqil is an Arabic work on the principles of figh. 
The Amdli al-tafsir wa‘l-maw@’iz al-naf’a comprises his sermons. The Kitab fi 
majalis al-’aza, in two volumes, contains lectures related to the mourning 
ceremony of Muharram. Risdla Mufardah fi‘l-miras deals with patrimony. 
The Risdla fi taswigh al-la’n ala‘l-munafiqin justifies the condemnation of 
hypocrites. The Sayyid also produced treatises on the recitation of the 
Qur‘an and the doubts in the first two raka’t (genuflection) of prayers. The 
Risala Wasilatu‘n najat comprises a philosophical discussion on Divinity, 
prophethood and Jmama. Mawlana Sayyid Husayn also wrote treatises 


on exegeses of the following chapters and verses in the Qur‘an. 
1. The first chapter. 


2. The chapter on Unity. 
3. The opening verses of the chapter “Cow”. 


117 Urda-t Mw alla, Lahore, 1920, p. 232. 
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4. Chapter 79, verse |. 
The Mawlana’s fatwas were not collected and compiled. They would have 
formed several volumes of figh literature.1 


Ghufran Ma‘ab’s Grandsons and their Descendants 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘’s eldest son, Muhammad Baqir, was born in 1214/ 
1799-1800. He was educated by his father, Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ and other 
contemporary scholars. Amjad ’Ali Shah appointed him to the presidency 
of the civil court and conferred the title Munsifu‘d-Dawla (judge of the 
kingdom) and Sharifu‘l-mulk (the illustrious one of the country) on him. 
The Mawlana, however, led a simple, ascetic life. His house in the Sara ‘1 
Ma‘ali Khan was made from village tiles but he built an imposing imambara 
and a mosque in Mahdiganj. He donated flowers made of gold and silver 
for the ta’ziyas. Muhammad Baqir collected an extensive library of books 
relating to hadis, figh and history. He died on 10 Jumada IT 1276/4 January 
1859. His Tash’id Mabaniu‘l Iman refutes the Basaratu‘l ’ayn by Mawlana 
Haydar °Ali. The Sayf-1 Sarim is also an important polemical work. 
Mawlana Muhammad Bagir wrote a treatise on Hajj and another on the 
problems involved in the marriage of an adulteress’s daughter. 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘’s second son, Sayyid Muhammad Sadiq, was an 
eloquent preacher. He argued competently in polemics with the Christians. 
He died on 4 Rajab 1258/11 August 1842. He wtote a treatise entitled 
Ta‘ idu‘l-Musliminfiasbat Khatamu‘n-Nabiyin wa‘rrad ’ala‘l-Masthin contradict- 
ing the Christian beliefs about the advent of a Messiah. The Qdtz’ al-aznab 
and Qdami’an-niséb are important polemical works by the Mawlana.' 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama’s third son, Sayyid Murtazd, acquired an extensive 
religious education and a good military training. The Nawwabs of Awadh 
assigned him an important position in the police department. He was 
given the title Khuldsatu‘l-’Ulama’ (The essence of ’Ulama‘). During the 
1857-58 struggle for independence he very ably defended his father from 
the British sepoys. He was also a good teacher and a competent mujtahid. 
He died on 18 Ramazfn 1276/9 April 1860. Apparently he was too busy 
to write a book.'#? 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama’s fourth son, Sayyid ’Abdu‘llah, was expert in figh, 
Arabic literature and history. His Bustdnu‘l-wd’tzin is an important work 
on religious sermons. Radd-i Ghulat-i Shi’a, is designed to counter the Shi'i 


ghulat (extremist). His Khuldsatu‘l a’mal and Sabilu‘n-najat are works on 


prayer. He died on 19 Ramazan 1266/29 July 1850.1 


118 Bié-baha‘, pp. 124-28; Wardsatu‘l-anbiya‘, pp. 57-158; Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas, 
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Sultanu‘l-’Ulama*’s fifth son, Aq&a Banda Husayn, was also tutored by 
his father and subsequently granted the status of a mujtahid. Since his four 
elder brothers had died during their father’s lifetime, Aga Banda Husayn 
became his father’s successor. He achieved fame as a logician, a philosopher 
and a fagih. He also received excellent military training. The Awadh 
government awarded him the title Maliku‘l-’Ulama‘ (the Prince of ’ulama‘). 
He died on 29 Jumada 1269/20 June 1879. He wrote an exegesis of the 
Qur‘an entitled the Tafsir-2 Shirin. His Mawda’tz-2 Husayntyya is a collection 
of sermons. The Qawd’id al-mawdris, in Urdu, contains tables relating to 
patrimony. His Risdlatu‘l-Khaliliyya, Tuhfatu‘s-sdltkin, al-Sirat al-Sawi and 
Nahj al-Sadaéd, deal with different aspects of Shi’i beliefs. Several volumes 
of his fatwas were compiled He also wrote a treatise dealing with legal 
objections in dining with Jews and Christians.1?? 

Aqa Banda Husayn’s two sons, Sayyid Muhammad Husayn and Mawlana 
Abu‘l-Hasan, made a singular contribution to the Ghufran Ma‘ab tradi- 
tion of teaching and research. Sayyid Muhammad Husayn was born on_ 
1 Rajab 1267/2 May 1851 and was known by his pet name ’Allan Sahib. 
He was educated by his father, Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas and other leading 
"ulama in Lucknow. He studied medicine under Hakim Kamfalu‘d-Din 
of Mohan and practised in the surgery of Hakim Nabba Sahib. He also 
received military training and became an expert horseman. Except for 
teaching, he assigned the family religious duties to his younger brother. 
Both Sunni and Shi’i scholars attended his lectures on medicine, logic, 
kalam, figh and the principles. of figh. In 1299/1881-82 he visited Iraq and 

heard the advanced lectures given by the eminent ’wlama@‘ there. They also 
recognised him as a mujtahid. When he returned from Iraq his lecturing 
talents were sharpened and gained more popularity. After his younger bro- 
ther’s death, the family religious responsibilities reverted to his own shoul- 
ders. He reorganized the library and efficiently managed the family pro- 
perty. He introduced a new pattern into the religious sermons comme- 
morating Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. ‘These were based on a critical study 
of kalam, figh and hadis. Gradually these became popular with other ’ulama‘. 
Wajid ’Ali Shah gave him the title Bahru‘l-’Ulim (Ocean of knowledge). 
He died on 28 Rajab 1325/6 September 1907. 

He wrote books in Arabic, Persian and Urdu and translated the Zubdatu‘l- 
Usul into Urdu. He produced a treatise on the illegality of music. His 
Urdu book on sermons entitled the Bindu‘l-Islém was also very famous.1?8 

His disciples achieved considerable fame in the twentieth century. 
Of these Mawlawi Aga Hasan and Abu‘l-Hasan (Munnan Sahib) deserve 
special mention. Mawlana Aqa Hasan’s grandfather, Muhammad Husayn 


122 WNuzha, VII, pp. 102-3; Bi-baha‘, pp. 85-86. 
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of Nasirabad, was a mujiahid whose son, Sayyid Kalb-i Husayn, was 
also a scholar. Aqa Hasan, son of Kalb-i Husayn, was born on 26 Rabi’ 
1282/19 August 1865. His mother was a descendant of Ghufran Ma‘ab Aqa 
Hasan studied under Mawlana ’Allan Sahib. Afterwards he finished his 
education in Iraq. Besides being an ’dlim, he was an active reformer. 
In 1319/1901-2 he founded the Anjuman Sadru‘s-Sudiir which four years later 
came to fruition as the All India Shi’a Conference. In 1328/1910-11 he 
founded an association of the ’ulama‘, Anjuman Yadgar-i ’ulama‘. It also 
published many books. In 1337/1918-19 he established a Shi’a Baytu‘l-Mal 
(Shi’a public treasury) and drew the attention of Shi’as to the need to 
become skilled artisans and useful members of society. In 1323/1906 he 
succeeded his father-in-law and maternal uncle ’Imédu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
Muhammad Mustafa Mir Agha Mujtahid. On 7 Rabi’ II 1348/12 Septem- 
ber 1929, he died. He authored a book in Arabic on jigh and two treatises 
on religious duties. He was known as the Qudwatu‘l-’Ulama‘ (the leader 
of the *ulama‘).1*4 Of his twenty-two sons, Mawlana Sayyid Kalb-i 
Husayn alias Kabban Sahib (d. 6 October 1963) was a good orator. 
Bahru‘l-’Ulim ’Allan Sahib’s younger brother, Abu‘l-Hasan, was born 
in 1168/1851. His pet name was Bachchan Sahib. Like his brother he was 
not a genius, nevertheless, he attained a very high standard in religious 
learning. He was given the title Malazu‘l-’ Ulama‘ (Asylum of the ’Ulama‘) 
by Wajid ’Ali Shah. In 1350/1931-32 the British Government gave him 
the title Shamsu‘l-’Ulama‘. He introduced the dars-i khdarij (advanced 
lectures) on the pattern of Najaf at Lucknow. He wrote the Tanzihu‘l- 
-ugid fi hall shubhat ’ammatu‘l-wariid, on figh. His commentary on the Sharh 
Mulla Fami is a very useful work. He died on 17 Safar 1309/22 September 
1891. His most famous disciples were Najmu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Najmu‘l- 
Hasan (d. 1357/1938) and Sayyid Zahir Husayn (d. 1357/1938) 126 
Sultanu‘l-’Ulama’’s sixth son, Sayyid ’Ali Akbar, was born in 1249/1833- 


34. He was also a highly respected ’dlim and wrote several books. Of these _ 


Sharh-t Khutba-1 Shigshiqiyya is a very scholarly commentary on Imam ’Ali’s 
most controversial sermon, the Shegshigiyya. He also wrote a commentary 
on Imam ’Ali’s famous letter to Malik ibn al-Ashtar, his governor-designate 
to Basra, on the rules of government. His commentary on the Joseph chapter 
of the Quran is very impressive. Ma’ériju‘l-’irfan comprises a very detailed 
discussion on the basic principles of the ShYi faith. Bashdrat-i Ghaybiyya 
deals with Divine favours to the pious.16 

Sultanu‘l-’ Ulama‘“’s seventh son, ’’Ali Muhammad, was born in Shawwal 
1262/September-October 1846 and was educated by his father. After his 


124 Bi-baha‘, pp. 58-59. 
125 Nuzha, VIII, pp. 7-8; Bi-baha‘, pp. 22-25. 
126 Bi-baha&‘, pp. 249-50. 
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father’s death he went to Iraq and sat at the feet of the eminent ’ulama‘ 
there. His contemporaries called him Tdju‘l-’Ulama (Crown of the 
‘ulama‘). He also learnt Hebrew in order to enter into polemics confidently 
with the Christians and Jews. His ready wit and quick intellect left his 
opponents speechless. ‘The Christian priests were also impressed with his 
intelligence and learning. On one occasion the Mawlana fell ill and a 
Christian priest called on him. The priest remarked that if the Mawlana 
only believed in God’s son, he would be immune to all diseases. The 
Mawlana replied that had this been the case no Christian would ever be 
sick. Secondly those who were devoted to the father were embarrassed 

to exhibit devotion to the son. | 

Once the Mawlana was travelling in a second class railway compart- 
ment with a passenger who had brought his dog with him. The man 
began to fondle the animal in order to tease the Mawlana. The Maw- 
lana was upset but made no objections. When the passenger grew tired, 
the Mawlana told him that to caress a dog was not befitting for a human 
being. The man replied that he kept the dog with him for safety and 
added that, as angels avoided dogs, the angel of death would not approach 
him. The Mawlana replied that the devils who deprived dogs of their soul 
would deprive him of his soul too. There was no way of escaping death. 

The Mawlana was a prolific author. He composed books in Arabic 
and Persian but preferred to write in Urdu which, by the end of the 
nineteenth century, had become the lingua-franca of the upper classes. 
His works in Urdu include an exegesis on the Qur‘an, books on funda- 
mental Islamic duties for popular use, a treatise for children and a com- 
prehensive book for preachers called Tuhfatu‘l-wa@izin. Mawlana ’Ali 

- Muhammad died-on 4 Rabi’ IT 1312/5 October 1894.12? 

Sultanu‘l-’Ulama”s two remaining sons, Sayyid Ghulam Husayn and 
Sayyid Muhammad ’Ali, did not win the fame of his other sons but they 
were popular ’dlims. 

Hadi Naqawi, the son of Sayyid Muhammad Mahdi and a grandson of 
Ghufran Ma‘ab, was born on 7 Rajab 1228/6 July 1813. When he was 
three years old his father died ; when he was seven years old Ghufran Ma‘ab 
died. Sayyid Muhammad Hadi’s uncle Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ therefore 
brought him up and subsequently married his daughter to him. Amjad 
"Ali Shah gave Mawlana Hadi the titles Sadru‘sh-Shari’at (head of the 
shari’at) and ’Umdatu'l-’ Ulama (finest among the *ulama‘). He was appoin- . 
ted chief sadr of Lucknow. Besides his official duties, teaching and 
research, he studied Judaism and Christianity intensively and wrote 
treatises refuting the Christian missionary literature. His Risdla dar 
Radd-1 Naséra in Persian counters the Christian missionaries’ attacks on 
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Muslim prayers and fasting. The Risala farq baynu‘l muhal-t ’agli wa*l muhal-1 
"adi discusses two types of impossibility, rational and customary. The 
Mawlana also wrote a commentary on the Hablu‘l-matin by Shaykh 
Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili and a book on the principles of figh. His exegesis on 
Qur‘anic verses is important. One of his treatises praises the Prophet 
Muhammad on the basis of the books of Moses.18 

Both of his sons were mujtahids but the most distinguished was Muham- 
mad Mustafa Mir Agha (b. Rabi? I 1252/June-July 1836). His contem- 

oraries referred him as *Imdadu‘l-’ulama‘ (pillar of the ’ulama‘). He was 
a prolific author and wrote in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. In his career 
as a mujtahid he is said to have written more than 100,000 fatwas but 
they have not been compiled into a book. He died on 11 Ramazan 1323/ 
10 November 1905.1?9 

Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Husayn had two sons, the elder ’Ali Husayn, 
was both an ’dlim and a physician. He studied medicine under the famous 
medical practitioners in Lucknow and was counted among the most emi- 
nent of them. Wajid ’Ali Shah awarded him the title Zaynu‘l-’ Ulama* (the 
Ornament of the ’ulama‘) and ’Azudu‘d-Din (an arm of the faith).¥° 

Sayyidu‘l’Ulama‘. Sayyid Husayn’s younger son Sayyid-Muhammad Taqi 
alias Miran Sahib was a very learned scholar and teacher. He was born on 
16 Jumada 1 1234/12 March 1819 and was tutored by his father, Mufti 
Muhammad ’Abbas and other eminent scholars. Amjad ’Ali Shah appoin- 


ted him the head of the Madrasa-i Sultaniyya. After his father’s death he 


became an important adviser to the Lucknow Shi'is. Several ShYi trusts 
were placed under his control. He built an Imambarha and a mosque. He 
also founded a very valuable library with a good collection of rare books. 
His sermons highly impressed his audience and he wrote several books on 
the art of delivering them. He was deeply interested in Quranic exegesis 
and produced the important Yanabi’ al-abrar. His Hadigatu‘l wa@’izin and 
Lam’atu'l-w@izin are of great assistance to preachers. He also wrote a trea- 
tise on Imamat. His Laéli-t Imaémat deals with the rules for the leader of 
congregational prayers. He died on 23 Ramazan 1289/24 November 1872. 
He was known as Mumtazu‘l-’Ulama‘ (most distinguished among ’ulama‘) 
and Fakhru‘l-mudarrisin (pride of teachers) .1% 

One of Mumtazu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Muhammad Taqi’s sons, Muham- 
mad Ibrahim, was born on 10 Jumada IT 1259/8 July 1843. His father 
was his main teacher. During British rule, established after 1858, the 
Mawlana was regarded as a very distinguished Shi’i leader. Early in June 
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1884, the English army camp, basedin Asafu‘d-Dawla’s Imambarha since 
1857, was disbanded, and the Imambarha was handed back to the Shi’is. 
The Jum’a and ’*Jd prayers were resumed in the mosque. Mawlana 
Muhammad Ibrahim subsequently repaired Tahsin ’Ali Khan’s mosque 
in Wazirganj and extended his father’s Imambarha. In 1289/1872 he 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca; two years later he visited the holy shrines 
in Iraq and obtained recognition as a mujtahid there. In 1305/1887-88 he 
again visited Iraq and also Iran. In Tehran, Nasiru‘d-Din Shah Qajar 
(1264-1313/1848-96) treated him as a royal guest and offered him a dia- 
mond ring. From Tehran he visited Mashhad. The ’ulama@ in Iraq and 
Iran welcomed him. warmly. The Government of India recognised his 
services and gave him the title Shamsu‘l-’Ulama@‘. His book, *Amal >Amil 
clarifies the religious doubts held by a rich dignitary, Nawwab Shifa‘u‘d- 
Dawla. In the Bariga-t Zayghamiyya he proved the legality of mut’a. 
The Néuru‘l-absér deals with the biography of Mukhtar, who killed the 
leaders of Yazid’s army who martyred Imam Husayn and his followers and 
family members. He also wrote a book on Friday prayers. Originally it 
was entitled Sham’a fi ahkam al-Fum’a but, during his visit to Iran, he 
changed it to Lam’a-i Nasirtyya to make it compatible with the Iranian 
Shah’s name. He produced a detailed work on igh and wrote an exegesis — 

—_ of several verses in the Qur‘an. His fatwas were compiled in book form. 

He died on 20 Jumada I 1307/12 January 1890.18? 

One of his disciples, Mirza Muhammad Hadi Ruswa (d. 1931), was an 
engineer, scientist, mathematician and creative writer. He was a dedicated 
defender of the Shi’i faith. His un-published Tuhfat al-Sunna, comprising 
fifteen volumes in Urdu, is a rejoinder to the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya. 

- Mawlana Muhammad Husayn (d. 1337/1918), another disciple of 
Mawlana Muhammad Ibrahim, was a great scholar and a very impres- 
sive orator. His speeches to mixed audiences of Shi’as, Sunnis and Hindus 
were greatly admired. He was a strong opponent of Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s 
exegesis of the Qur‘an and wrote a book entitled Tafsir al-Burhdn, in 
Persian and Urdu, refuting Sayyid Ahmad’s interpretation of mi’rdj. 
Mawlana Muhammad Husayn’s other works are also very scholarly. He 
was given the title Muhagqiq-i Hindi (the leading researcher of India) .1°3 

Of Mawlana Muhammad Ibrahim’s sons, Sayyid Ahmad (b. 1295/ 
1878) published a large number of short tracts on various aspects of 
Islam. He also wrote a book called Falsafat al-Islam, dealing with Islamic 
philosophy, in ten volumes. His Himdyat al-Islam, in two volumes, is a 
scholarly defence of Islam. In the Wardsatu‘l-anbiya’ he gave the biogra- 
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phies of Ghufran Ma‘ab and his family. He died in Sha’ban 1366/June 
1947. His contemporaries called him ’Allama Hindj.134 

Sayyid Muhammad Ibrahim’s son, Abu‘l-Hasan alias Munnan Sahib, 
(b. 1298/1881), was famous for his scholarship in figh. He was a good 
teacher and the author of al-Tajzi fi‘l-ijtihad and Hashtwyya-1 Kifayatu‘l- 
Usiil. He had four sons.1%§ One of them, Mawlana Sayyid ’Ali Naqi 
(Naqqan Sahib), worked as a lecturer at Lucknow University and retired 
as the chairman of Shii theology from Aligarh Muslim University. 
Mawlana ’Ali Naqi is a very impressive and lucid orator. He is the 
author of an exegesis on the Qur‘an in Urdu and wrote short tracts to re- 
move misunderstandings concerning Shi’ism and Islam. In 1942 he wrote 
a book to commemorate the 1300th anniversary of Imam Husayn’s martyr- 
dom, entitled the Shahid-i Insaniyat (The Martyr for Humanity). Some 
thoughtless remarks in the work made Sayyid ’Ali Naqi a very contro- 
versial figure in India. His rivals, looking for an opportunity to discredit 
him, organized protest meetings and wrote pamphlets stigmatizing him 
in violent language. The Sayyid, however, made no counter-attacks and 
the storm died down. 


Ghufran Ma‘ab’s Legacy 

Ghufran Ma‘ab and his descendants attracted a large number of 
disciples. The most prominent of these was Mawlana Mufti Muhammad 
Quli Kinttiri who was an institution in his own right. We shall, therefore, 
discuss his activities and those of his family under the heading ‘‘Kintiri 
Family”. Below we give the biographies of other important disciples of 
Ghufran Ma‘ab as well as those of his sons and grandsons. 

Mawlana Mirzié Muhammad Khalil was Ghufran Ma‘ab’s most 
respected disciple. He had travelled to Iraq and Iran even before Ghufran 
Ma‘ab decided to embark upon the journey. There he studied under 
"Allama Tabataba‘i and tried to persuade him to move to India to help 
the Indian scholars. The ’Allama resented his pupil’s request and made 
the counter-suggestion that Mawlana Khalil should persuade the Indian 
students to come to the holy shrines in Iran and Iraq to reap the benefit 
of the educational and library facilities there. After his return to Lucknow, 
Mawlana Khalil urged Ghufran Ma‘ab to study in Iraq and Iran. 

Ghufran Ma‘ab: took the Mawlana’s advice. When he returned to 
Nasirabad after completing his education, Mawlana Khalil persuaded 
him to write scholarly works on figh and hadis. It was at the Mawlana’s 
instigation, therefore, that Ghufran Ma‘ab produced a commentary on 
the chapters relating to fasting and zakat in the Hadiqatu‘l-muttaqin. In 
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the preface of his monumental *Iméad al-Islam, Ghufran Ma‘ab paid glowing 
tributes to the Mawlana’s wisdom. Mawlana Khalil’s death around 
1220/1805-6 was an irreparable loss to Ghufran Ma‘ab.¥°6 
Fakhru‘d-Din Ahmad Khan, alias Mirza Ja’far, another of Ghufran 
Ma‘ab’s disciples, was the son of Muhsinu‘z Zaman bin Fakhru‘d-Din 
bin Zaynu‘d-Din of ’Alamgir’s reign. He studied grammar under Maw- 
lawi Sana u‘llah, Aikma under Mulla Mubin and mathematics under 
Tafazzul Husayn. Mawlanaé Ghufrian Ma‘ab was his teacher for the 
religious sciences. Trained by the best scholars of his age, he wrote on all 
important subjects with confidence and precision. He compiled commen- 
taries both on Euclid and the Almagest. His Haydariyya, also known as 
Asafiyya, comprises the ahddis of the Imams and the sayings of the fagihs. 
He was also an orator and an astrologer. He died in 1230/1815.18? 
Mawlana Yad ’Ali Naqwi, a member of Ghufran Ma‘ab’s family, was 
also his disciple. He was born in Nasirabad and was educated by many 
eminent scholars. Ghufran Ma‘ab trained him in the principles of figh. 
His house near the Rimi Gate in Lucknow was a rendezvous for scholars 
in the religious and rational sciences. He was the author of a Qur‘anic 
exegesis entitled the Manhaj al-Sadad. He died on 25 Jumada IT ee 
September 1837.18 
Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-’Ali of Dewakhatta in Ghazipur and his two sons, 
Sayyid Muhammad and Sayyid Kalb-i ’Ali Fyzabadi, were all disciples 
of Ghufran Ma’ab. Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-’Ali was also a disciple of Muham- 
mad ’Ali Badshah. Aqad Muhammad Baqir Isfahani authorised him to 
lead congregational prayers and he was appointed Imam for the Friday 
congregational prayers in (Fyzabad). In 1222/1807-8 he built a very 
impressive mosque in Dewakhatta. The Mawlana was deeply devoted to 
the mourning ceremonies for the martyrs of Karbala. His disciples made 
Ghazipur an important centre for Shii learning and Shi’i religious 
ceremonies. In 1243/1827 Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-’Ali died.!%° 
His disciple, Mawlana Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali bin ’Inayat Haydar of 
Muhammadabad (in Azamgarh) was an outstanding ’alim. He sat at 
the feet of Mawlana ’Abdu‘l ’Ali in Fyzabad, and then moved to Luck- 
now, where he studied under Mawlana Ghufran Ma‘ab. He taught at 
the Shahi Madrasa until 1857-58, when he went on a pilgrimage. On 
his return he began to teach senior scholars at his own residence in the 
Pata Nala quarters of Lucknow. He prepared his lectures very thoroughly 
and made personal comments on the books in his courses. He wrote a 
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biography of the Prophet Muhammad entitled the Tuhfatu‘l-mu’jazat 
and a book on the life of the twelfth Imam called the Sabhatu‘l-jaman. 
He refuted some chapters of the Tuhfa-i Isn@ ’Ashariyya and wrote a book 
confuting the Muniaht‘l-kalam by Mawlana Haydar ’Ali Fyzabadi. He 
was the author of exegeses of several verses of the Qur‘an. He died at the 
ripe old age of ninety on 17 Rabi’ I 1295/21 March 1878.140 

Mawlana Ashraf ’Ali, another eminent disciple of Ghufran Ma‘ab, 
consolidated the traditions of Shii learning in Bilgaram. He died in 
1270/1854,141 

Amroha, east of Delhi, developed into a centre for Shyi earning during 
the lifetime of Ghufran Ma‘ab’s disciple, Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad 
"Ibadat bin Muhammad Najabat (d. around 1225/1816). He lived in 
the Shafa’atpota quarters of Amroha said to have been founded in 
Shahjahan’s reign. His ancestors had settled in Amroha during Shah- 
jahan’s reign but it was Mawlané Muhammad ’Ibadat who founded a 
Shi’i mosque there and organised Friday and congregational prayers. 
The mosque was extended by Hajji Ashraf ’Ali ’Azimabadi in 1233/1817-18 
and was known popularly as the Ashrafu‘l-masajid. Besides his com- 
prehensive religious education, the Mawlana was famous for his knowledge 
of Euclid. He had studied mathematics under a Sunni teacher Mawlawi 
Barkat Sahib whose disciples included many great scholars.142 

Mawlana Muhammad ’Ibadat’s son, Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad 
Siyadat, was also an eminent scholar. He was born in 1211/1796 and 
received his higher education at Lucknow. Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ Mawlana 
Sayyid Husayn granted him permission to perform ijtihdd. He was also 
deeply involved in teaching. In 1263/1846-47, he renovated the Ashrafu‘l- 
masajid. He died two years later.148 

Mawlana Siyadat’s two sons were also very gifted. The elder, Muham- 
mad “Askari was a genius. He was expert in medicine, and was highly 
proficient in philosophy, astronomy, mathematics and logic. He obtained 
certificates of higher education in religion from both Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
and Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘. He renovated the mosque built by his father and 
grandfather and had it decorated in a most attractive fashion. The 
inscriptions were cut after the calligraphy of Mawlana Awlad Husayn 
Amrohawi (d. 1338/1920), the son of Mawlana ’Askari’s younger brother, 
Mawlana Muhammad Hasan Amrohawi (d. 1319/1895). Mawlana 
’Askari’s younger brother was both a physician and an ’alim.144 
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Ghufran Ma‘ab numbered many other famous Shi’is among his dis- 
ciples. Mawlana Hakim Mirza Isma’il, was a preacher in the Deccan. 
Mawlana Mirza Muhammad ’Ali had studied under Ghufran Ma‘ab 

but he was permanently settled in Mecca. Mir Khudabakhsh founded 
the Tal Katora Karbala. Mawlana Sayyid Himayat Husayn, alias Mir 
"Ali Bakhsh, translated Ghufran Ma‘ab’s Asés al-Usal from Arabic into 
Urdu, while Mawlana Sayyid Sajjad ’Ali did the same for his teacher’s 
*Imad al-Islam. Musharraf ’Ali Khan of Lucknow (d. 1240/1824-25), who 
was known as ’Ali bin Hasan bin ’Askari, was trained by Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
and compiled the fatwas of both Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ and Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
into several volumes. Mawlana Musharraf’s Izahatu‘l-ghayy fi radd ’ Abdu‘l- 
Hayy was written as a challenge to Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy, Shah Isma’il | 
Shahid and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid to justify their anti-Shi’i propaganda. 
The Izéhatu‘l-ghayy comprises the earliest reports on Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid’s mission against the Shiis.445 Mawlana Musharraf’s Izahatu‘l- 
*ullat fi'r-radd ’ala® ’Abdu‘l-Hayy Dihlawi seeks to refute Sayyid Ahmad 
Shahid’s discourses in the Sirdtu‘l-mustagim. Sayyid’s discourses on what 
he considered sinful innovations including the mourning ceremonies 
commemorating the tragedy of Karbala have been spiritedly refuted.14¢ 

Ghufran Ma‘ab’s sons and grandsons also trained a large number of 
*alims and mujtahids. They raised the standard of Indian Shi’i learning 
and tried to bring it up to the level of the educational facilities at Najaf, 
Karbala, Qum and Mashhad. One of the most promising scholars was 
Mawlana Sayyid Abu‘l-Hasan Abbi Sahib, the son of Sayyid Muhammad 
bin Sayyid ’Ali Shah Kashmiri. Abbi Sahib was born on 17 Rabi’ I 
1260/6 April 1844, at Lucknow. When he was nine years old his father 
died but, nevertheless, his dedication to learning enabled him to complete 
his education at the age of fourteen. He studied the *Imad al-Islam by — 
Ghufran Ma‘ab under Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ and figh under Mumtazu‘l- 
"Ulama* Sayyid Muhammad Taqi. Mufti Muhammad ’Abbis greatly 
respected his opinion and made many corrections to his famous Arabic 
work, Shari’a Gharra. Abbt Sahib was a very pious man. Around 1289/ 
1872-73, he founded the Madrasa Tmaniya as a college of higher education 
but it was a failure. Initially, he was so disappointed that he wanted to 
move permanently to Iraq but then he took courage again. He founded 
other schools, one of them is known as the Madrasa Nazimiyya. In 
1899 he started the Sultanu‘l-Madiris with the assistance of Husaynabad 
trust to replace the Shahi Madrasa. The latter was founded by Nawwab 
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Amjad Ali Shah, but had been closed in 1857. Abbi Sahib died in 
Karbala on 24 Muharram 1313/17 July 1895.14? | 

Of his sons, Mawlana Muhammad Hadi, who died during a visit to 
Karbala on 1 Safar 1357/2 April 1938, taught a large number of famous 
twentieth century ’alims. These included Mawlana Sibt-i Hasan, Mawlana 
-Kalb-i Husayn, Mawlana Ibn-i Hasan Nawnahrawi and Mawlana Sayyid 
Muhammad alias Miran Sahib." 

Although Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ Mawlana Sayyid Husayn helped his elder 
brother with his students, he had many scholars of his own. The most 
prominent of these was Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas son of Sayyid *Ali 
Akbar Jaza‘iri Shustari. His ancestors included Sayyid Ni’matu‘llah 
Jaza‘iri, whose descendants had settled in the Deccan and Lucknow. 
Muhammad ’Abbas was born at the end of Rabi I 1224/15 May 1809. 
His father taught him Persian and he studied figh, usul, kalam and hadis 
under Sayyidu‘l-’"Ulama‘ Sayyid Hasan. His teachers for the rational 
sciences were Mawlawi ’Abdu‘l-Quddiis and ’Abdu‘l-Qawi of Firangi 
Mahal. He was a precocious and gifted child. At the age of twelve he 
composed an Urdu masnawi on Shi’i doctrines. Two years later he wrote 
a Persian masnawi. As a young man he astounded his audience by deliver- 
ing a scholarly sermon in place of Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama*. When Muhammad 
Abbas finished his lecture, his teacher hugged his talented disciple and 
warmly praised his scholarship. Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Muhammad 
also loved him dearly. In fact, both brothers relied on the scholarly 
judgement and acumen of Muhammad ’Abbas. He loved books and had 
a collection obtained from a variety of sources. He was a prolific author. 
More than 150 of his books have already been published but a large 
number still remain in manuscript form. During the Freedom Struggle 

of 1857 many of his manuscripts were destroyed. He lived temporarily 

in Kanpur, Banaras and Patna but his hectic life did not prevent him 
from writing. He wrote on all important subjects including astronomy, 
philosophy, history, mathematics and logic. He never visited Arabia 
but Arab scholars were impressed by his poetry and prose in Arabic. He 
died on 25 Rajab 1306/27 March 1889 at Lucknow. 

His Arabic exegesis on the Qur‘an entitled the Rawd’th al-Qur‘an 1s very 
impressive. He also wrote a separate exegesis of each important chapter 
of the Quran. Two volumes of his al-Shari’at al-gharra discuss the impor- 
tance of the Shi’i faith. His correspondence with Arab scholars has also 
been published. Mawlana Muhammad ’Abbas’ deep understanding of 
figh prompted Sultanu‘l-"Ulama‘ to appoint him the mufti of Lucknow. He 
compiled a guide book for the gazis and muftis of Awadh and the principles 
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laid down by him were followed by the Awadh judiciary. His high position 
did not change his ascetic habits. He gave away expensive garments to 
beggars and wore simple clothes. Like many ascetics, he mixed water 
with his food to render it distasteful. He rarely ordered his servants to 
_ perform any personal services and often engaged in hard labour. | 
In refutation of the seventh chapter of the Tuhfa, in which the Shah 
objected to the doctrine of the occultation of the twelfth Imam, Mufti 
Muhammad ’Abbas wrote the Jawdhir-i ’abgariyya fi radd-t Tuhfa-i Isna 
’Ashariyya. The work exhibits the Mufti’s command of historical works 
and his skill in handling historical evidence effectively. It defends the 
ShPVi ahkddis logically and accuses Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz of distorting ShVi 
evidences and misinterpreting Shi'i doctrine regarding the Jmaéma.4° In 
both the Awraéq az-zahb and the Ratb al-’Arab, the Mufti pays glowing 
tributes to Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ and Ghufran Ma‘ab’s family.159 
Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas had six sons. The eldest, Mawlana Sayyid 
Muhammad ’Alim was known as Bare (the elder) Mufti (d. 1361/1942) and 
_Mawlana Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali, was known as chhote (the younger) Mufti 
(d. 1328/1969). Both achieved considerable fame for their scholarship 
and the quality of their teaching. Mawlana Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali was an 
impressive orator and his Ramazan sermons were intensely moving.1! 
It was Najmu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Najmu‘l-Hasan, the favourite disciple 
and son-in-law of Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas, however, who carved out an 
unique path for the propagation of the Shi’i faith. He was the son of 
Sayyid Akbar Husayn of Amroha. Najmu‘l-Hasan was born on 6 Zu- 
‘Ihijja 1279/25 May 1863. After completing his higher education under 
Abu‘l-Hasan Abba Sahib and Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas, he started 
teaching Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis, figh, usiil, literature and astronomy to 
students at higher levels. He both edited and published his teacher 
Muhammad ’Abbas’ works. Abbi Sahib made Mawlana Najmu‘l- 
Hasan the director of the Madrasa-i Nazimiyya. The Mawlana’s scholar- 
ship and organizational talents made the college famous and _ scholars 
- from all parts of India. went there for higher education.452 The Mawlana 
erected a new building for the madrasa on Victoria Street, Lucknow. In 
1338/1919-20, the Raja of Mahmudabad and his brother established the 
Madrasatu‘l-Wa’izin to train Shii preachers for missionary work. Its 
missionaries took Shiism to Tibet, Burma and Africa as well as to many 
other places in Europe. The madrasa publication department produced a 
monthly Urdu journal, the Al-wa’iz and an English magazine, the Muslim 
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Review. A press was also attached to the madrasa to accelerate the publica- 
tion programme. The major works translated into English and published 
by the madrasa were the Qur‘an, the Sahifa-1 Kamila and a section of the 
Majalisu'l Mu'minin. Mawlana Najmu‘l-Hasan also guided the multifarious 
programmes of the madrasa. In recognition of his services, the government 
awarded him the title Shamsu‘l-? Ulamda‘. 

The Mawlana never hestiated to devote time to protecting the Shri 
rights. His own house in Chachrha Lane, Lucknow, was a very simple 
structure. He himself sat on a mat under the thatched roof in front of his 
house. There the dignitaries of all classes mingled with the poor and the 
orphans when they came to pay their respects to the Mawlana. He died 
on 17 Safar 1351/18 April 1938. In particular his works, al-Nubiiwwa 
wa'l Khilafa and al-Tawhid are very important contributions to knowledge. 

Some of the more eminent scholars among his disciples, who consoli- 
dated Shi’i education, were Mawlana Sibt-i Hasan (d. 1354/1935), Maw- 
lana "Adil Akhtar (d. 1370/1952) and Hafiz Kifayat Husayn (d. 1388/ 
1968). Mawlana Sibt-i Hasan was also an inimitable orator. 

A fast friend of Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas, and a gifted student of 
Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘, was Mawlana Sayyid Ghani Naqi of Zaydpur in 
Barabanki. Sultan Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar appointed him to the board of 
authors which he had formed to compile scholarly works. The Taju‘l- 
lughat, an important Arabic lexicon was produced under his supervision. 
He wrote another Arabic lexicon of synonyms. Imam ’Ali’s famous morn- 
ing invocations were also translated by him into Urdu. His letters in 
Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas’ Raid al-’Arab, show his command of the Arab 
literary style. He died at the young age of thirty-seven in Rajab 1257/ 
August-September 1841. His corpse was taken from Lucknow to Zaydpur 
and buried there. In 1274/1857-58, Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas visited 
his grave and wrote a touching elegy, paying tributes to his prose and 
poetic works.1°3 — 

Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘’s disciples settled in different parts of the country 
where they established important centres of Shii higher education. At 
Calcutta, Mawlana Mirza Muhammad ’Ali, set up a major Shi'i educa- 
tional establishment. His ancestors came from Kashmir but had moved 
to Lucknow in the eighteenth century and settled in the Golaganj quarters 
of Lucknow. Besides Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘, Mirzé Muhammad ’Ali studied 
under other eminent ’alims in Lucknow. He moved from Lucknow to 
Calcutta with Nawwab Wajid ’Ali Shah. There he was regarded as a 
Shi’i gazi. He was most impartial when delivering fatwas. Some mut’a 
wives of Wajid ’Ali Shah, who had adopted children, wished to obtain a 
share in the family property for them. Mawlana Muhammad ’Ali rejec- 
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ted their claim. The Begums therefore approached the Lucknow ’ylamd‘ 
and obtained a favourable verdict. Mawlana Muhammad ’Alj refused to 
change his opinion. Then Mawlanaé Ghulam Hasnayan Kintiri inter- 
vened and explained that the ’ulama‘ in Lucknow were not fully conver- 
sant with the background to the request. Mawlana Kintiri’s clarification 
silenced the Begums and Wajid ’Ali Shah. They apologised to the Maw- 
lana. Wajid ’Ali Shah gave Mirza Muhammad ’Ali the title Qa‘ imu‘ tuSd- 
Din (Firm in the faith). Mirza Muhammad ’Ali’s son, Mirza Muham- 
mad Naqi received the title Mi’ydru‘l-’-Ulama (the touchstone of the 
*ulama’). Mawlanaé Muhammad ’Ali died on 8 Shawwal 1289/9 December 
1872. A number of ’ulama® had moved to Calcutta to study under him.154 

Mawlana Sayyid Niyaz Hasan Barasti bin Ghulam Husayn Barasti 
belonged to Barast in Karnal (the Panjab) but some of his ancestors had 
moved to Hyderabad. Nawwab Mukhtaru‘l-Mulk Sir Salar Jang was 
his patron although the Nizém of Hyderabad also offered him gifts. The 
Mawlana built a mosque containing rooms for the accommodation of 
guests. He wrote an Urdu masnawi the Hadigatu‘l Imam and translated 
the Zinatu‘l-’Ubbdd into Urdu. During the months of Ramazan he deli- 
vered lengthy sermons. Many eminent: ’ulama were his disciples. He 
died in 1309/1891-92.155 

Mawlawi ‘Tafazzul Husayn of Fathpur-Biswan (Barabanki near 
Lucknow) owned several houses which he let out. His father, Mawlawi 
Karamat °Ali, was a trustee of the Muhsiniya Trust in Hoogli. Tafazzul 
Husayn was born in 1243/1827-28 and studied very assiduously to acquire 
a higher religious and secular education. He grew up to be an expert 
mathematician. He supported many talented scholars financially and 
himself lectured to those studying at advanced levels. His students loved 
and respected him deeply. He renovated the ancestral Imambarha in his _ 
native town and promoted the mourning ceremonies of Muharram in 
Fathpur-Biswan. He died on 4 Zu'‘lhijja 1305/12 August 1888. Many 
of his disciples became eminent ’alims.156 

Jafar °Ali of Jarja (Bulandshahr), the rival to Agha Muhammad 
Baqir of Delhi,’°? was also a disciple of Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘. He excelled 
in reciting the Qur‘an and even the Arab reciters were impressed by his 
art. ‘The eminent Chishtiyya pir, Kale Sahib, frequently called to listen 
to his recitations. Ja’far *Ali taught at Delhi College, Madrasa-Man- 
sabiyya Meerut and at Hyderabad Deccan. His students had to succeed 
in declaiming the soz marstyas in a special rhythm before taking lessons in 
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Qur‘anic recitation. The great Urdu poet and writer, Mawlana Altaf 
Husayn Hali, was his disciple. Mawlana Ja’far died in 1314/1896-97.158 
- His son Shamsu‘l-’Ulama‘ Qari “Abbas Hasnayn, was also an expert 
in Qur‘anic recitation. Qari Abbas had a good knowledge of the rational 
sciences. He first taught at Delhi College and then in the theology depart- 
ment of the Mohammedan Anglo Oriental College, Aligarh. He died 
on 28 July 1926. Qari "Abbas wrote a book on logic, al-Faratd al-bahiya, 
in Arabic. He also composed a commentary on the Sadra. His Kashkul-1 
> Abbasi and Husam-i’ Abbasi, comprise essays on religious and social issues. 
Another of his books, [zdalat al-awham, is a very important work on Divine 
Unity. He also supported the right of widows to. re-marry.1°° 

Hajji Mawlana Sayyid Mahdi Shah Rizawi Qummi Kashmiri moved 
fom Kashmir to Lucknow during the reign of Nawwab Sa’adat *Ali 
Khan. He was closely associated with Sayyidu‘l-’"Ulama* and Mufti 
Muhammad ’Abbas. He travelled to Iraq and Iran several times and 
went on a pilgrimage. He finally settled in Patna where he died on 29 
Jumada II 1314/1 December 1896. The Hajji wrote commentaries on 
the Qawanin, the Sharh-i Lam’a and the Shara’t al-Islam.*® | 

His son, Murtaza Shah (d. 14 Shawwal 1323/12 December 1905), 
studied initially under his father and then Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas. 
He migrated to Iraq where the eminent *ulamd‘ such as Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Shirazi treated him with respect. He wrote treatises on both the 
traditional and rational sciences.'* 

One of Hajji Mahdi Shah’s disciples in Patna was "Ali Muhammad 
Shad ’Azimabadi. He studied literature and philosophy under eminent 
scholars while Hajji Mahdi Shah taught him /figh. Shad was a born poet 
who exhibited a remarkable control of Arabic and Persian. He is, however, 
more generally known for his scholarly contributions to Urdu prose and 
poetry. Shad died on 8 January 1927.!%* 

| One of the Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘’s disciples in Bihar was a preacher, 
Mawlan4 Sayyid ’Ali alias Pir ’Ali bin Sayyid Haydar "Ali. At the early 
age of fifteen he left his village, Bhikhpur, for Chapra (Bihar) in quest of 
higher education. There he studied in a khangah (monastry) for ten years. 
His teacher was so deeply impressed with Sayyid ’Ali’s learning that he 
wished to nominate him as his successor to the khdngah but Sayyid *Ali 
refused. Instead, he quietly left the khdngah reaching Lucknow during . 
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Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar’s reign. For several days he starved as he had no 
money to buy food but gradually, as he made contacts, his position impro- 
ved. He joined Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘’s classes and was employed by a rich 
man to teach his children. Nevertheless, he lived like a beggar and kept 
his money under the carpet. Sayyidu‘l-’"Ulama‘ appointed him a tutor 
to his sons, Sayyid Muhammad Taqi (Mumtazu‘l-’Ulama‘) and Sayyid 
Naqi (Zubdatu‘l-’Ulama‘). The Mawlana stayed for about twelve 
years at Lucknow and then returned to his own village. Later he returned 
to Lucknow with some Bihari students who joined the classes of the 
*ulama@ there. Finally he moved to Chapra where he built a mosque and a 
well. The poor villagers loved him deeply and he helped them liberally. 
The Biharis believed that his prayers brought rain to the drought-stricken 
countryside. He was also a physician and offered free medical assistance 
to the poor. He died in 1285/1868-69 aged about seventy.16 

Another of Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama’’s disciples, Mawlana Khwaja ’Abid 
Husayn son of Khwaja Bakhshish Husayn Ansari became very popular 
in Saharanpur, Meerut, Delhi and Panjab. He belonged to a zamindar 
family in Saharanpur and was born around 1262/1846. After completing 
his higher education under Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘, and other eminent des- 
cendants of Ghufran Ma‘ab, he settled in his native land and dedicated 
himself to teaching, preaching and writing books. He taught in several 
other centres such as Court Joli, Madrasa~i Ja’fariyya Miranpir (Barha), 
and Madrasa Mansabiyya (Meerut). The Mawlawis trained by him 
obtained positions as prayer-leaders in the villages of the Western districts 
of Uttar Pradesh and Panjab. In 1326/1908 he visited Iraq and studied 
under the *ulama’ there. He wrote books on figh, biographies of the 
Imams, religious polemics and grammar, for Urdu, Persian and Arabic. 
He translated some important works such as Shara’i al-Islam into Urdu. 
On 6 Zu‘lqa’da 1330/17 October 1912 he died.164 

Mawlana Ghulam Muhammad Ahsan known as Mawlana Zahir 
Husayn of Miranpir Barha (d. 23 December 1938) obtained his early 
education under Khwaja ’Abid. Later he specialized under Mawlana 
Abu‘l Hasan Bachchan Sahib (Malazu‘l-’Ulama‘). He rose to be one of 
the greatest Shi’i ’alims and scholars of the twentieth century. He was 
author of some very important works such as al-Nubiwwa.1® 

One of Sayyidu'l-’Ulama’’s disciples, Mawlana Sayyid Husayn ibn 
Sayyid ’Ashig Ali, was an unique personality. His ancestors were Barha 
Sayyids. They moved to Lucknow in Asafu‘d-Dawla’s reign and settled 
in the Shah Jamal wa Kamal at Lucknow. Mawlana Sayyid Husayn 


163 Bi-baha‘, pp. 217-20. 
164 Lbid., pp. 146-47. 
165 Maitla’-i anwar, pp. 295-97. 
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was born in about 1229/1813-14. After completing his religious education 
he moved to Iraq, sometime before 1857, with a small party travelling 
by bullock-cart. At Bhopal he devoted some months to teaching in the 
local schools. He never hesitated to sharpen his intellectual faculties by 
discussions with the eminent teachers he met on his arduous journey. 
After his return to Bhopal he travelled to Iran three times more. The 
eminent ’ulama there, such as Shaykh Zaynu‘l-’Abidin Mazandarani, 
were highly impressed with his learning. 

His disciples included Bahru‘l-’Ulim ’Allan Sahib, Malazu‘l-"Ulama‘ 
Sayyid Bachchan Sahib, Baqiru‘l-"Ulim Sayyid Baqir Sahib, Zahiru‘l- 
Ulama‘ Zahir Husayn Miranpiri and Mawlana Muhammad Husayn, 
the author of Tazkira-i Bi-baha‘.166 Ghufran Ma‘ab’s grandsons helped 
their father train their disciples. Some distinguished members of the 
-ulama class studied under both father and son. Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas 
also helped them. Taju‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid *Ali Muhammad’s disciples 
included many outstanding ’alims and authors such as Mawlana Sayyid 
“Ali Husayn Zangipiri (b. 1310/1893), Mawlana Sayyid Mukarram 


Husayn of Jalali in Aligarh (d. 1305/1887-88), Mawlana Zaynu'‘l-’Ulama‘ 


Zaynu'l Abidin (grandson of Mufti Muhammad *Abbas) Qudwatu‘l- 
Ulama‘ Mawlana Sayyid Aqa Hasan (d. 1348/1929-30), Mawlana Sibt-1 
Hasan Mujtahid (d. 1372/1952), Mawlana Khwaja ’Abid Husayn 
Saharanpiri, Mawlana Nawwab Zawwar ’Ali Khan from Husaynabad 
Mungir (Bihar) and Nawwab Badshah Hasan from Patna.'* 

Some of Mumtazu‘l-’Ulama‘ Muhammad Taqi’s disciples were also 
eminent ’alims. Among these were Mawlana Sayyid Abu‘l-Hasan alias 
Abba Sahib, Mawlana Khwaja ’Abid Husayn Saharanpiri, Mawlana 
Sayyid Ghulam Hasnayn Kintiri, Mawlana Sayyid Ghulam Muhammad 
of Riwari (d. 1300/1883) an Imam from Jaipur, Mawlana [brahim Husayn 
of Panipat, Mawlana Sayyid ’Ammiar ’Ali, an expert in Qur‘anic exegesis 
from Sonipat, Mawlana ’Ali Miyan Kamil, Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad 
Husayn of Fyzabad, Mawlana Munib Khan of Rampur and Mawlana 
Karamat Husayn. 

The most prominent of Maliku‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Banda Hasan’s disciples 
was Mawlaina Muhammad Hasan, the elder brother of Muhaqqiq-i 
Hindi Mawlana Muhammad Husayn (d. 1328/1910). He lived at San- 
balhera and was expert in polemical discussion. It is believed that 
Sayyid Qasim Nanawtawi avoided a challenge to a debate from him. 

Mawlana Banda Hasan’s sons, Mawlana Bahru‘l-’Ulim Sayyid Muham- 
mad Husayn, alias ’Allan Sahib, and Malazu‘l-’Ulama’ Sayyid Abu‘l- 
Hasan, alias Bachchan Sahib, also trained many eminent *alims. Najmu‘l- 


166 Ibid., pp. 201-2. 
167 Ibid., pp. 483-87. 
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*Ulama‘ Sayyid Najmu‘l-Hasan and Zahiru‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Zuhir 
Husayn too studied under the Malazu‘l-’Ulama‘. Among Mawlana Bahru- 
‘l-’Uliim’s disciples were Mawlana Aqa Hasan, Mawlana Sibt-i Husayn, 
Mawlana Ibn-i Hasan (d. 1368/1948-49), Mawlana Muhammad Taai 
bin Muhammad Ibrahim (d. 1341/1922-23), Mawlana Zuhiru‘d-Din 
of Nawgawan (d. 1332/1913-14), Mawlana Muhammad Husayn, the 
author of the Tazkira-i Bi-baha& and Abu‘l-Hasan bin Sayyid Naqi Kashmiri 
(d. 1342/1923-24). 

One of Bahru‘l-’Uliim’s disciples, Shaykh Muhammad [jaz Hasan 
Bada‘ini deserves special mention. Shaykh Muhammad [jaz Hasan 
was born in Zu‘lqa’da 1298/October 1881. His father, Mawlana Muham- 
mad Ja’far Hasan, was an ’alim and his grandfather, Mawlana ’Ali Hasan, 
was a pupil of Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘. [’jaz Hasan received his early educa- 
tion in the religious schools in Amroha, Nawgawan, Meerut and Jalali. 
I’j4z Hasan, however, was not interested in learning. In Raby’ IT 1318/ 
August 1900 one of his relatives offered to get Hasan appointed a peon at 
the court. His father, who had looked forward to a scholarly career for his 
son was shocked and scornfully rejected the offer, adding that he believed 
that his son was destined to become an eminent ’dlim. This conversation 
affected I’jaz Hasan deeply. He collected his books and left for Lucknow 
where he studied at the Madrasa Nazimiyya and attended lectures by 
eminent scholars. Bahru‘l-’Ulam and Sayyid Muhammad Hadi awarded 
him certificates to perform iithdd. In 1328/1910 Mawlana Najmu’l-Hasan 
appointed him a teacher in the Madrasa-i "Aliya at Rampur. There he 
wrote a commentary on the I’tigddiyya by Shaykh Sadiq and collaborated 
with Mawlana Magbil Ahmad’s department of translation and com- 
position. He was involved in the compilation of the Jam?’ Hamidiyya, 
a theological encyclopaedia. He also taught at the Madrasatu‘l-Wa’izin 
and made missionary tours throughout India, Burma and Africa. On 
15 Zu‘lqa’da 1350/23 March 1932 he died of a heart attack in Dera 
Isma’il Khan. 

His works include a translation and lexicography of the Qur‘an, a 
translation of the Nahj al-balagha and biographical works on the Prophet 
Muhammad, the Im4ams and their companions. His biography of Muham- 

-mad, son of Aba Bakr in Urdu, is an interesting work. Among his dis- 
ciples were some of the modern leading *dlims and preachers. These 
include Mawlana Laga ’Ali Haydari, Mawlana Imdad Husayn Khan 
Sultanpiri, Mawlana Mirza Muhammad Tahir of Lucknow, Mawlana 
Sayyid ’Ali Ja’far Jawnpiri, Mawlana Wahid Asghar Zaidpiri, Mawlana 
Muhammad Bashir of Texala, Dr. Mujtaba Husayn Kaminpiri, Mawlana 
Abrar Husayn Parwi, Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Najafi 
Rangooni, Mawlana Muhammad Jawad Tehrani, Mawlana Sayyid 
Husayn Qummi and Mawlana Wazir Husayn of Machligaon (Fyzabad). 
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The Kinturi Family 

Like many other ’ulama‘ and Sayyid families, the ancestors of the 
Sayyids of Kintur (Bahraich east of Lucknow) left Nishapir in the wake 
of the invasion of Khurasan by Hulagit (654-663/1256-1265). They 
found refuge in various places. It was during the reign of Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughlug (725-752/1325-1351) that Sayyid Sharafu‘d-Din Abi 
Talib, popularly known as Sayyid Ashraf Abii Talib, a descendant of 
Imam Musa Kazim (d. 183/799) moved to Delhi with his brother, Sayyid 
Muhammad. The Sultan gave him a madad-1t ma’ash grant at Kintur on 
the bank of the river Ghagra, in the present district of Bahraich in east 
Lucknow. Geographically, the region was inaccessible and was infested 
with many unruly tribes. Before long, however, the immigrants had 
succeeded in pacifying them. 

Sayyid Sharafu‘d-Din was succeeded by his son, Mir Sayyid Muham- 
mad, alias Mir Sayyid *Izzu‘d-Din. His eldest son and successor, Mir 
Sayyid ’Ala‘u‘d-Din, born in Kintur, was renowned for his piety. 

The Sayyids in Kintur, both Shi’is and Sunnis are all descended from 
Sayyid ’Ala‘u‘d-Din and the Sunnis of Kintur still observe the anniversary 
of his death on the si#fi pattern. Sayyid ’Abdu‘l-Ahad was his youngest 
son. Among his descendants was the famous sifi, Hajji Waris “Ali Shah 
whose tomb at Dewa (Barabanki district) is venerated throughout the 
Indian sub-continent. The second son, Sayyid Jam4alu‘d-Din, was the 
ancestor of Sayyid Zaynu‘l-’"Abidin and Sayyid Salah Muhammad. 
Sayyid Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s son was Sayyid Hamid Husayn and his grandson 
was Sayyid Muhammad Husayn. Sayyid Muhammad Husayn was 
educated by ’Abdu‘r-Rabb Hazratpiri son of Qazi Wali Muhammad. 
*Abdu‘r-Rabb is said to have been a Shi’i and to have enjoyed copying 
works of hadis. Sayyid Muhammad Husayn is believed to have written 
a Qur‘anic exegesis. 

Sayyid Muhammad’s son Sayyid Muhammad Quli was one of the most 
distinguished disciples of Mawlana Ghufran-Ma‘ab. He was born on 5 
Zu‘lqa’da 1188/7 January 1775 and studied under the contemporary 
eminent teachers. He completed his education under Ghufran Ma‘ab 
Sayyid Dildar ’Ali and excelled his fellow students in perspicacity and 
scholarly achievements. His knowledge of kalam (scholasticism) was most 
impressive. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Sadr Diwdani ’Adalat (Civil Court) 
was established at Meerut by the East India Company. Mawlana Mufti 
Muhammad ’Abbas and Mufti Muhammad Quli were appointed as 
miifti and sadr amin (judge) respectively. After a short stay, Mufti Muham- 
mad ’Abbas left for Lucknow but Mufti Muhammad Quli continued 
his duties. He rose to the position of Sadru‘s-Sudir (Chief Justice). His 
salary increased from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000 per month. In 1253/1837-38, 
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the last Mughal ruler, Bahadur Shah Zafar, conferred the title Khan 
Bahadur on him through the East India Company. In 1259/1843-44, 
he retired and settled at Lucknow. There he purchased a British officer’s 
mansion. As a judge he wrote a book comprising a code of conduct for 
qazis and muftis. It is entitled Risdla-t’Alwiyya dar bayan-i ahkam-i qaza‘ wa 
ifia’. He always took infinite pains to unearth the true facts and anecdotes 
surrounding his integrity and impartial judgement are still recounted. 
His official duties prompted Mufti Sayyid Muhammad Quli to study and 

investigate Sunni figh and hadis in great depth.168 | 

During the Mufti’s stay at Meerut he obtained first-hand information 
on the author of the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, and his 
disciples. This book aroused a lot of anti-Shi’i sentiment among the 
Sunnis and, in 1818, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rae Bareilly, Shah Isma’il 
Sahid and Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy toured through Ghaziabad, Meerut, 
Sardhana, Budhana, Phulet, Muzaffarnagar, Thana Bhanw, Kandhla, 
Deoband, Saharanpur, Amroha and Nanawta destroying ta’ziyas and 
calling them sinful innovations (bid’a). Mufti Muhammad Quli was in 
Meerut and observed for himself this growing threat to Shi?ism. The 
inflammatory speeches made by Sayyid Ahmad and his associates were 
said to have caused a riot at Meerut. Consequently, in the interest of law 
and order, the English magistrate forbade them to speak in public.16 
Mufti Muhammad Quli realized that the root cause of the trouble, how- 
ever, was the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya. 

After his return to Lucknow he died on 9 Muharram 1260/30 January 
1844. His works had already become famous: glowing tributes were paid 
to them by Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Muhammad and Subhan ’Alj Khan. 
Mufti Muhammad Quli wrote an exegesis on some verses of the Qur‘an 
entitled the Tagrib al-afham. Not only do his works seek to refute impor- 
tant chapters of the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya, but, most remarkably, they 
offer Shi'i counter ahddis, biographies of Shi’i authorities and an analysis 
of historical facts. The works are Shi’i encyclopaedias in their own right. 

The Mufti wrote the Sayf-i Nasiri or the Burhan-i Imamat to refute the 
first chapter of the Tuhfa which discusses the history and development of 
Shi’ism. The book was written as a supplement to Hakim Mirza Muham- 
mad Kamil’s voluminous Nuzha-i Isnd ’Ashariyya which also rebutted the 
first chapter of the Tuhfa. Along with ironically worded sentences stress- 
ing Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s concealment of his father’s name and his own in 
the preface of the Tuhfa, Mufti Muhammad Quli reveals some previously 
unknown facts. He remarks that the Shah was certainly not practising 


168 Nujiimu‘s-sama‘, pp. 420-21. 


169 Musharraf Ali, [zdhat al-ghayy ft radd-i’Abd al-Hayy, Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, 
ff. 7b-9a; Shah ’Abd al-’Aziz, pp. 477-78. 
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tagiyya for, although eighteenth century Delhi was predominantly Sunni, 
even the Shi’is did not conceal their identity. He then suggests that the 
Shah was scared either of the remnants of Nadir Shah Qizilbash’s soldiers 
who had insulted and manhandled his father (Shah Waliu‘llah) for criti- 
cising Ali ibn Abi Talib, or of being assassinated as happened of Mirza 
Jan-i Janan (Mazhar). The Mufti goes on to say that the Shah feared also 
that the Tuhfa’s contents and language had provoked the Sunnis. Maw- 
lana Rahim Bakhsh, the author of the Haydai-i Wali recounts a similar 
- story in connection with Shah Waliu‘llah. He says that Shah Waliu‘llah’s 
translation of the Qur‘an sparked off the opposition of the bigoted Sunni 
mullas who hired some Delhi ruffians to assassinate him. On a pre- 
arranged day (in 1143/1730), the Fathpiiri mosque, where the Shah 
prayed, was besieged by these vagabonds led by the mullds. ‘The Shah 
however, faced them courageously and left unhurt. The Mawlana 
observes that when Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz heard of this incident he was filled 
with sadness. Shah Waliu‘llah had no friends at court to help him combat 
his enemies. It was known as well that the Shi’i leaders were also involved 
in this attack. The Shah had no alternative but to leave for Mecca. 

This story is anachronistic, however, for the Shah went to Mecca in 
1143/1731 and returned in 1145/1752. Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz was not born 
till 1159/1746—sixteen years later. Furthermore, the translation of the 
Qur‘an referred to was not completed before 1151/1738. The Shah, if 
manhandled at all, would have been insulted after his return from Mecca 
and not before his departure. Naturally the militant Irani Shiis from 
Nadir’s army, who had settled in Delhi, would not have tolerated Shah 
Waliu‘llah’s attacks on Imam ’Ali. The Mufti’s story that the Shah was 
manhandled by the Iranians is more plausible than the traditional family 
tale recounted by Mawlana Rahim Bakhsh.*” 

The Mufti blames Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz for deliberately misleading the 
ignorant Shi’is and trying to convert them to Sunni-ism. A case in point 
according to him was the deceptive title of his book itself. ‘The title’ 
Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya (A gift to the Isna ’Asharis), the Mufti goes on to 
say, was adopted to induce the Shi’is to buy the book in the belief that it 
was one of their own religious works. The Mufti then relates the history 
of Shi’ism and quotes sources ignored by Mirza Muhammad Kamil. The 
work. blames the second Caliph ’Umar for causing a split in the body 
politic of Islam by opposing the presentation of a pen and some paper to 
the Prophet on his death-bed. It strongly rejects the Sunni allegation that 
Shi’ism was invented by ’Abdu‘llah ibn Saba and seeks to prove that the 


170 Shah ’Abd al-’Aziz, pp. 365-66. For the story on Shah Waliu‘llah’s attack, see 
Sayf-i Nasiré entitled Burhan-i Imaémat by ’Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli, Nasiriyya 
Library, Lucknow, f. 7a. 
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real Nasibis were the Sunnis for they appointed their own Imams. The 
Mufti draws upon Mujaddidi sources to prove more effectively that the 

__ siifis, whom the Sunnis revered as their guides, were past-masters at per- 
petrating heresy and infidelity in Islam. The Sunni leader Hallaj provides 
an example of this for, when the people condemned him for claiming to 
be a prophet, he retorted furiously that he should not be insulted for he 
was God.174 

The Mufti’s Taglibu‘l maka‘id is a voluminous work refuting the second 
chapter of the Tuhfa which deals with what the Shah calls the Shi’ maka‘id 
(stratagems). Its introduction seeks to ridicule the Shah for using the term 
maka‘id (plural of kayd or stratagem) to condemn the Shi'is. The Mufti 
consoles the Shi’is by reminding them that metaphorically Allah refers 
kayd to his own schemes and those of his prophets. For example, the 
Qur‘an says: “Lo my scheme (kayd) is strong”. The Taglibu‘l maka‘td 
(The rebounding of stratagems) demonstrates that the condemnation 
of the Shi’is in the makd‘id recoils on the Sunnis’ own heads. The Mufti 
asserts that as the word maka‘id is associated with Allah, the Shah must 
have been convinced that the Isna ’Ashariyya beliefs and figh were based _ 
on rational arguments, Divinely sent books and that the Shi’i ’ulama’s 

- arguments were irrefutable. The Mufti accuses the Shah of distorting 
and misinterpreting the standard ShYi sources and asserts that the Sunnis 
were past-masters at forging hadis and confusing their followers. The 
Sunnis exhibited only a superficial love for the Prophet’s family. In fact 
they were hostile to them and the rejection of ’Ali was the corner-stone of 
their beliefs. The Mufti marshalls arguments to demonstrate that Shah 
*Abdu‘l-’Aziz himself believed that the Sunnis practised taqzyya.‘”? 

The Mufti wrote the Burhan-i Sa’adat to rebut the seventh chapter of © 
the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya on the ShYi theory of Imamat. Mufti Mir 
Muhammad ’Abbas wrote the JFawahir-i ’abgariyya and the Sultanu‘l- 
Llama‘ wrote the Bawarigq al-mibiga on the same subject. Some arguments 
in the Burhan-i Sa’adat were repeated by the Mufti in his monumental 
Tashyidu‘l-mata’in written in refutation of the tenth chapter of the Tuhfa.*” 
The Tashyidu‘l-mata’in rebuts the arguments of Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz in 
defence of the first three caliphs, ’A‘isha and the Prophet’s companions, 
on the basis of the most reliable Sunni works. The book demonstrates 
the Mufti’s unique gift for marshalling evidence and using it rationally 
in his arguments. The Mufti even used the works by Shaykh ’Abdu'l- 
Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi and Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s father, Shah Waliullah 
to refute the arguments in the Tuhfa. 


171 Shah *Abd al- Aziz, pp. 365-68. 
172 Ibid., pp. 368-78. 
173 Ibid., pp. 396-410. 
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Mufti Muhammad Quli wrote the Musdari’u‘l-afham ’ala qala’u‘l-awham 
to refute the eleventh chapter of the Tuhfa dealing with the alleged fan- 
tasies, exaggeration and bigotry of the Shi’is. The Mufti’s work reiterates 
the Shi’i basis for the Imdéma and seeks to clarify the misunderstandings 
created by Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz. It asserts that the Shiis drew upon both 
ahadis and rational arguments to prove that ’Ali was ma’siim (impeccable) 
and the rightful successor to the Prophet Muhammad. The Mufti asserts 
that the differences between the caliphate of Abii Bakr and that of Imam 
"Ali were very marked. Abi Bakr’s mission was imperialistic, conversely 
Imam ’Ali’s objective was to fulfill the duties assigned by God to the 
Prophet. During the reign of the first three caliphs Imam ’Ali did not 
perform hijra (emigration) in obedience to the Divine command. His 
silence did not mean submission. He was imitating the Prophet who, during 
his stay in Mecca, sustained hardship, yet refrained from destroying the 
polytheists by his miraculous power. The Musdari’u‘l-afham goes on to 
show that Imam ’Ali’s assistance to the victims of ’Umar’s ignorance of 
figh could not be interpreted as an act of co-operation with the second 
caliph but was designed to make him ashamed of his incompetence. The 
work rationalises the Shii practices of tagiyya and mut’a marriage. Defend- 
ing the Shi’i theory of jzhad, the Mufti continues that jihdd against those 
infidels who refused to embrace Islam depended on the sanction of the 
Imam. Eminent Sunni authorities also held that view. Defensive wars, 
on the other hand, did not require the Imam’s sanction so the Shi’i religion 
was not impractical. The Mufti gives the Shi’i interpretation of the 
twenty-five Qur‘anic verses which the Shah quoted to demonstrate the 
superiority of Sunni beliefs. He considers the Shah’s remarks, that the 
Shi'is were closer to Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians and Hindus, were 
purely malicious. The Mufti marshalls historical evidence to show that, in 
fact, these charges applied to the Sunnis rather than to the Shi’is.1%4 

Mufti Muhammad Quli wrote a separate work entitled the Risdla 
Nifaq-t Shaykhayn, showing that Abi Bakr and "Umar were hypocrites. 
He wrote al-Shu’la-1 Zafariyya in refutation of the Shawkat-1 ?Umariyya by 
Mawlana Rashidu‘d-Din Khan. His al-Futahatu‘l Haydariyya defends the 
Shiis against the attacks by Sayyid Ahmad Shahid as compiled by his 
literary secretary Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy. It spiritedly defends the 
Shi’i mourning ceremonies and contrasts them with the sinfulness of sifi 
innovations such as music, dancing and grave-worship. The Tathiru‘l- 
mu‘ minin °an najasatu‘l mushrikin defends the Shi’i interpretation of the verse, 
**....the polytheists (mushrikin) are surely unclean’’.1”5 The Risdla fi‘l-kaba‘tr 
deals with more serious sins and Divine retribution. 


174 Ibid., pp. 413-50. 
175 Qur‘an, IX, 28. 
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Mufti Muhammad Quli had three sons and three daughters. The 
eldest, Mawlana Sayyid Siraj Husayn, was born in 1238/1822-1823. He 
was an expert in the rational sciences and had acquired an excellent 
command of mathematics. He learned English and was the first to translate 
an English book on algebra into Urdu. Gradually his knowledge of 
English improved and he acquired English books on mathematics and 
science from Calcutta and England. He translated some of these into Urdu 
and Persian. He loved reading the Masnawit of Mawlana Rim and enjoyed 
the company of dervishes. Both Hindu and Muslim mystics called on him. 
He served as a munsif (judge) and diwan (finance officer) in the Bundel- 
khand agency. At Orai he worked as a Deputy Collector. Colonel 
Sleeman, the Resident of Lucknow, recommended that the Awadh govern- 
ment offer the Mawlana a senior position so that he could streamline the 
administration. When the Mawlana called on the Awadh viziers, however, 
wrapped in a hand-spun cotton blanket, they were appalled. The Resi- 
dent was informed that the Mawlawi was too rustic to be of any use to them. 
Subsequently the Mawlana took a high administrative position in the 
Charkhari state of Bundelkhand. When Raja Ratan Singh of Charkhari 
asked him what salary he required, the Mawlana suggested that Rs. 300 
would be sufficient. Despite the Raja’s earnest entreaties, the Mawlana 
refused to accept a higher remuneration, nor would he draw any extra 
allowances. During the Freedom Struggle of 1857-58, he worked at 
Charkhari. His father’s mansion near the Residency at Lucknow was 
destroyed. This upset his younger brother, Mawlana I’jaz Husayn, who 
wrote him a letter, showing his distress. Mawlana Siraj Husayn remained 
unperturbed, however, and replied that it was a good thing that the 
source of their arrogance had been destroyed. The Mawlana himself 
lived in a simple house consisting of a verandah and a small room 
covered with tiles. He applied for a teaching position at the Lucknow 
school, under government control in order to make a better use of his 
talents as a translator of English works on mathematics and science but 
was unsuccessful. The proposal to establish the Scientific Society by Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan at Ghazipur in 1863, filled the Mawlana with hopes 
of realizing his life’s mission. Unfortunately he died of cholera on 27 Rabi’ 
I 1282/20 August 1865. | 

His youngest and eldest sons, Mawlawi Sayyid Indyat Husayn and 
Mawlawi Sayyid Riyayat Husayn, served the Charkhari state but his 
second son, Mawlana Karamat Husayn, became a pioneer in the dis- 
semination of western education to girls. We shall be discussing the 
contributions by Mawlana Karamat Husayn in chapter five on the Shi’i 
response to the west. 

Mawlana Siraj Husayn’s last hours were unique. A Hindu ascetic, 
visited him and cried out, “.. Mawlawi Fi! Take the name of your Gura”. 
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The Mawlana said “Ya ’Ali (O ’Ali!)” and died. He was buried at 
Charkhari and was mourned by both Hindus and Muslims. Mawlana 
Siraj Husayn was also a physician and used to distribute medicines to 
the poor free. His grave soon became a place of worship and the simple 
village folk who prayed there had their prayers answered. During the 
drought water was sprinkled over his grave and, following the prayers 
for rain by the villagers, a storm blew up. This strengthened their belief 
in the miraculous powers of Mawlana Siraj Husayn’s grave.'’é 
>Allama Mufti Muhammad Quli’s second son, I’jaz Husayn was born 
on 21 Rajab 1240/10 March 1825. He obtained his early education from 
his father. Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ Sayyid Husayn and Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
taught him advanced religious works. In his youth he served Hamilton, 
the Commissioner for Delhi, but subsequently resigned and dedicated 


- himself to learning and scholarship. In 1282/1865-66, he accompanied his 


younger brother, Mawlana Hamid Husayn to Arabia and Iraq on a 
pilgrimage to the holy shrines of the Imams. They took the opportunity 
to meet the leading scholars there and discuss the Shi'i faith. Mawlana 
[’j4z Husayn bought rare manuscripts and copied those which he could 
not acquire. He also prepared summaries of any important books which 
he could neither copy nor acquire. He collected useful bibliographical 
information as well. | 

After his return to India, I’jaz Husayn compiled an alphabetically 
arranged bibliography of Shi’i books. It was entitled the Kashf al-hujub 
wa‘l-astar ’an asma al-kutub wa‘l-astar. It was published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta in 1912. Although it has now been superseded 
by al-Zariyya tasanif al-Shi’a by Agha Buzurg Isfahani Najafi it remained 
the principal reference work on Shri literature for several decades. 

Mawlana I’jaz Husayn wrote an Arabic work entitled Shuzar al-tqyan 
fi tarjamat al-ayaén comprising most valuable biographical notes on the 
‘lama’. He also wrote a biography of Mirza Muhammad Kamil Dihlawi. 
His al-Qazwl al-sadid fi radd al-Rashid and his Radd-i Risala-t Fan Muhammad 
Lahawri are polemical works. He died on 17 Shawwal 1286/20 January 
1870.17? | 

Mawlana I’jaz Husayn’s younger brother, Mawlana Hamid Husayn 
was, however, the pride of the Kintiri family. He was born on 9 Muhar- 
ram 1246/27 June 1830 in Meerut. He received his early education from 
his father. He studied advanced Arabic literature with Mawlawi Barkat 
>Alj Hanafi and Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas. Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ and 


- Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘ trained him in figh and usul. Khulasatu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
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Sayyid Murtazé bin Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ was his tutor in the rational 
sciences. It was, however, his perspicacity and precocity that gave him 
such a remarkable mastery of the subjects he studied. The glosses and 
commentaries he wrote during his student days exhibit his singular gifts 
and promise as an author. He readily sharpened his intelligence by apply- 
ing himself assiduously to his studies. He supervised the publication of 
his father’s Fuithat-1 Haydariyya and the Tashyidu‘l-mata’in. 

In 1257/1841-42, Mawlawi Haydar ’Ali bin Muhammad Hasan Fyza- 
badi had published the voluminous Muntahiu‘l-kalam defending the Tuhfa-i 
Isnaé ’ Ashariyya, the Shawkat-1 ?Umariyya and other Sunni works. The book 
also attempted to refute the Shi'i literature published by their ’ulamd‘. 
In response, the Mawlana wrote the Istigsa‘u‘l-afham fi naqd Muntahiu'l- 
kalam which was published at Lucknow in 1276/1859-60. It exposes 
Mawlawi Haydar ’Ali’s distortions and misinterpretation and quotes 
from both Sunni and Shi’i works at considerable length. The book is a 
singular contribution to polemical literature. 

In Jumada II 1270/March 1854, Mawlawi Haydar ’Ali Fyzabadi 
commenced his [zélatu‘l-ghayn fi basdratu‘l ’ayn and completed it in Jumada 
[, 1272/January 1856. The work rebuts the Shi’j theory of imama and 
seeks to prove the legality of the succession, to the Prophet, of the first 
three caliphs. At that time Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn’s Istzqsa‘u‘l- 
afham had not been published but nevertheless he wrote the Afhdm ahlu‘l- 
mayn fit radd Izélatu‘l-ghayn to contravene it. | 
~ In 1271/1854-55 Mawlana Hamid Husayn visited Agra and was shocked 
to find that Qazi Naru ‘llah Shustari’s grave was grossly neglected and that 
a jungle had grown around it. He aroused Shi’i interest in preserving the 
tomb and took measures to renovate the complex. 

In 1282/1865-66 Mawlana Hamid Husayn and his elder brother, 
Mawlana [’jaz Husayn, went on a pilgrimage to Arabia and Iraq. Like 
his brother [’j4z Husayn, Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn was interested 
in collecting books for doctrinal and historical research. He also met 
a large number of scholars, discussed their works with them and acquired 
copies of many valuable manuscripts. After his return to Lucknow he re- 
organized his father’s library and plunged himself into writing the ency- 
clopaedic *Abaqatu‘l-anwar ft Imamatu‘l a@immatu‘l athér. The work adds 
a new dimension to polemical literature. It attacks the seventh chapter of 
the Tuhfa-i Isna °Ashariyya on the imama and presents ahddis, historical 
sources and rational arguments concerning the need for Divinely 
appointed Imdms and the imama of ’Ali ibn Abi Talib. The ’Abagat quotes 
extracts from both Sunni and Shi’i sources in support of the ahadis which 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz had considered weak or had rejected altogether. 
Mawlana Hamid Husayn composed seven volumes on the following 
ahadis: (1) Wilayat, (2) Nar, (3) Tayr, (4) Ghadir. 
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Mawlana Hamid Husayn wrote the reminiscences of his travels to 


Mecca under the title Asfaru‘l-anwar ’an waqa’-i afzal al-asfar. He also 


produced works on figh such as al-Najm al-Saqtb fi mas‘alat al-hajib (Arabic), 
al-Zara‘t fi sharh al-shar@i (Arabic), and Zayn al-wasa‘il ila tahgiq al-masail. 
None of these have yet been published. His collection of letters in Arabic 
is also still in manuscript form. They exhibit the Mawlana’s knowledge 
of the Arabic literary style and contain interesting social and religious 
information. His al-’Azb al-tabbar fi bahas dyai al-ghar discusses the con- 


troversy surrounding Abii Bakr’s despair in the cave during his emigration 


to Medina with Prophet Muhammad.1’8 

Mawlana Nasir Husayn known as NAasiru‘l-Millat, the eldest son of 
Mawlana Hamid Husayn, was born on 19 Jumada IT 1284/18 October 
1867. He received his early education from the famous grammarian 
Mawlana Lutf Husayn (d. 1300/1882-83) and his early higher education 
from his own father. He also attended Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas’ lectures. 
In 1300/1882-83, he was given the status of mujiahid and began to teach 


independently. This, combined with strenuous private study, sharpened 


his perspicacity. He began to assist his father in writing fatwas and answer- 
ing letters. From 1303/1885-86 he delivered sermons in the Kifa mosque 
at Kazmayn in old Lucknow following Friday prayers. In Ramazan he 
delivered daily sermons. They were attended by a large number of 
scholars. After his father’s death in 1306/1888, he shouldered his father’s 
duties as leader of the Shi’a community competently. Although he was 
mainly interested in research, he set time aside for granting interviews to 
people, considering their problems and helping them overcome their 
difficulties. The responsibility for the remittance of khums and zakat funds 
extended his duties considerably, but he acquitted himself well. His 
assemblies where gasidas on the Imams were recited benefited both famous 
and new poets. In fact they were a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to all intellectuals. He also implemented the plans for renovating 
Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s tomb chalked out by his father and made it a 
most impressive centre for Shi’i pilgrimage. The Mawlana spearheaded 
the movements to establish a Shi’a College of modern education and a 
Shi’a Orphanage at Lucknow. He also guided the movements to protect 
the Shi’i mourning processions and ceremonies against the fanatical 
Sunni onslaughts. On | January 1916 he was made the Shamsu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
by the British government. His greatest achievement was the publication 
of eight more volumes of the *Abagat. He produced them in his father’s 
name although they were written by him. The volumes he wrote indicate 
his grasp of an extensive range of Arabic and Persian sources. 
Mawlana Nasir Husayn wrote a book on ’Ali bin Abi Talib’s achieve- 
} 
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ments in conquering Khaybar. His Fihrist Ansab Sam’dni was highly ex- 
tolled by the famous Sunni scholar, Shibli Nu’mani. Mawlana Nasir Husayn 
compiled sixteen volumes on the achievements of the Imams. Another book 
compiled by him is devoted to the ahddis related by Fatima, the daughter 
of Imam Husayn. His fatwas have been collected into nine volumes and his 
Friday and Ramazan sermons fill more than forty volumes. Some sermons 
for Friday prayers and two ’ids have been published separately. The - 
collection of his Persian letters throws considerable light on contemporary 
social, intellectual and political problems. On 1 Rajab 1361/15 July 
1942 he died and was buried in the complex of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s 
tomb at Agra.” 

Of his two sons, the eldest Mawlana Muhammad Nasir (d. 19 Muharram 
1386/11 May 1966) was an important figure in Shi’i politics. He courted 
arrest during the Tabarra agitation at Lucknow in 1939 and remained in 
jail for three months. The Government of Uttar Pradesh appointed him 
a member of the Provincial Legislative Council. It was his younger 
brother, Mawlana Muhammad Sa’id (d. 12 Jumada II 1387/17 Septem- 
ber 1967) who was a gifted scholar and became a mujtahid. During his 
stay in Iraq from 1932 to 1937, he wrote two important works, al-Imam 
al-Sani ’Ashr (The Twelfth Imam) and the Madinatu‘l-’Iim (a summary of 
the *Abagatu‘l-anwar dealing with the hadis: ‘I am the city of Knowledge 
and ’Ali is its gateway’’). Both works were published in Iraq and elicited 

_the admiration of scholars there. He compiled the ahddis of the Imams 
in several volumes. His sermons have been collected but they remain 
unpublished. He also wrote more volumes of the *Abagat but they have 
not yet been published either. His hand-list of the manuscripts in the 
NAsiriyya library is a very painstakting work. 

Mawlana Muhammad Sa’id’s son, Mawlana Sayyid ’Ali Nasir Sa’id 
"Abaqati, is an active preacher and social worker. 

The husband of ’Allama Mufti Quli’s eldest daughter, Sharifu‘n-Nisa‘, 
.was Mawlana Ghulam Hasnayn Kintiri. He was a descendant of Sayyid 
Salah Muhammad. He was born on 17 Rabi’ I 1247/26 August 1831 at 
Kintur. At the age of seven he moved to Lucknow where he obtained 
admission to the Shahi school. Sayyidu‘l-’Ulama‘, Mumtazu‘l-’Ulama‘ 
Sayyid Taqi and Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali MuhammadabAdi all took great 
interest in his progress. He then studied music, specializing in the recita- 
tion of soz. He learned about 1,000 soz. Nevertheless, he soon gave it up and 
became a clerk at the Shahi Madrasa. In 1861 he was appointed a regis- 
trar at Chawk Lucknow. Next year he was attacked by paralysis but 
recovered. He became one of the editors at the Nawal Kishore Press, | 
Lucknow. There he edited the monumental [’jaz-i Khusrawit by Amir 
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Khusraw and the famous Persian lexicon the Burhan+i Qati’. He hated the 
idea of earning a livelihood as a professional imam and worked as a teacher 
at various schools. He was an expert physician and specialised in chronic 
diseases. The Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir was deeply impressed 
with his medical knowledge. In 1289/1872 he published a newspaper, the 
Akhbaru‘l-akhyar, in Lucknow. It was divided into three parts; the first 
dealt with the news; the second comprised articles on religious and social 
reform and the third discussed the fatwas issued by the mujtahids. He also 
bought a press at Firangi Mahal in Lucknow and made his younger son, 
Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad ’Ali, its manager. His son was his close 
associate in publication duties and after his death in 1312/1894-95, 
Mawlana Ghulam Hasnayn, unable to both print and publish the paper, 
wound it up. | 

The Mawlana made earnest efforts to promote Shi’i-Sunni friendship. 
In April 1894, he attended the second session of the Sunni Nadwatu'l- 
Ulama at Kanpur. He was appointed a member of the committee to re- 
organise and reform the curriculum for Arabic studies. 

Mawlana Ghulam Hasnayn was an unremitting researcher in chemistry 
and tried to discover new methods for combating diseases. He endea- 
voured also to arouse the interest of Muslims in small-scale industries and 
trade. He had articles translated from an English Encyclopaedia of Arts 
and Crafts into Urdu and discovered new formulae for the manufacture of 
candles and soaps. He was opposed to the educational reforms of Sir 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Like Sayyid Jamalu‘d-Din Afghani, Haj ji Mawlawi 


Sayyid Imdad ’Ali and Mawlawi Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi, 
Mawlana Ghulam Hasnayn wrote articles assailing Sir Sayyid Ahmad | 
Khan’s religious views which equated Islam with nature. Mawlana Sayyid 
Ghulam Husayn also rejected Sir Sayyid’s scheme of literary education in 
the Mohammedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh. He claimed that 
Sir Sayyid’s teachings on nature destroyed religion and that his scheme 
of literary education was useless. The primary need of the times was to 
start art and craft schools to train Indians in modern industrial methods. 
Millions of rupees collected by the so-called reformer (Sir Sayyid) had been 
wasted on literary education. The main objective of his school was to train 
Muslims and Hindus for government service which was worse than slavery. 
He marvelled that Sir Sayyid had not thought of starting an art school | 
which would enable the students to earn their livelihood independently. 

His articles, including those in the Akhbdru‘l-akhydr, were compiled in 
two books, the Intiséru‘l-Islam, which is divided into three volumes and the 
Maw@iz-i Husayniyya. Besides articles attacking Sir Sayyid and his suppor- 
ters, Mawlana Sayyid Ghulam Hasnayn wrote condemnations of the 
missionaries and the Arya Saméajists. He died on 13 Rabi’ I 1337/17 
December 1918 at Fyzabad. 
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The Mawlana wrote literary, medical and religious works of con- 
siderable importance. At the age of seventy six he wrote his own “‘Life’’, 
dedicating it to his disciple Sayyid-Habib Husayn of Rasilptr Dhilri 
(Meerut). It embodies his reminiscences of the experiments he made in 
different spheres of life. He also compiled a glossary of I’jaz-i Khusrawi 
and wrote books on Arabic and Persian grammar. Of his medical works 
the translation of Avicenna’s Canon (Sharh Kulltyyat-t Qaniin Shaykh ar-Ra’is) 
is a remarkable addition to medical literature in Urdu. His other works 
on medicine are translations of Awad al-Malaki by Hakim Abu‘l-Hasan 
"Ali bin ’Abb&s in two volumes, Tarjama Qdniincha by Shamsu‘d-Din 
Chighmanj and Tarjama mujizu‘l-qaniin. The Mujarribat-i ’Allama Kintiri 
comprises notes on his prolonged experiments on the treatment of chronic 
diseases. He also translated two works on chemistry into Urdu. His 
books on religion contain exegesis of the verses of the Qur‘an and contro- 
versial ahddis. The Risdla-1 Ja°fariyya includes 720 illustrations on the 
problems of wuz (ablutions). ‘The Mawlana wrote another book refuting 
the articles by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the Tahzibu‘l-Akhlaq. His Riséla-1 
M?’rajiyya also rebuts Sir Sayyid’s views on mi’rdj (the Prophet’s ascension to 
the heavens) and discusses its importance in Islamic belief. The Zaynabiyya 
concentrates on the life of the Prophet’s wives and answers Christian 
criticisms. His books dealing with the tragedy at Karbala are based on 
most reliable sources.18° 

The Mawlana’s younger son, Mawlawi Muhammad ’Ali, died on 17 
Shawwal 1312/13 April 1895 but the elder, Mawlawi Tasadduq Husayn, 
made considerable contributions to Shii literature. After completing his 
education under the most distinguished ’u/amda‘ in Lucknow, he was closely 
associated with his maternal uncle, Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn, 
and collaborated with him in writing the Istigsa@u‘l-afham and the ’ Abagqatu‘l- 
anwar. He went on a pilgrimage to Mecca with his uncle and also shared 
his teaching responsibilities. After Mawlana Hamid Husayn’s death, 
Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn moved to Hyderabad Deccan. Nawwab 
Tahawwur Jang Ashrafu‘d-Dawla, a minister of Nawwab Mir ’Usman 
"Ali Khan, the ruler of the Deccan, who had accompanied Mawlana 
Hamid Husayn and Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn on their pilgrimage, 
introduced Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn to the Deccan ruler. Subsequently 
the governor at Gulbarga, Mawlawi Chiragh ’Ali, known as Nawwab 
A’zam-Yar Jang, took Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn into his service. 
Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn stayed with Mawlawi Chiragh ’Ali for four 
years and helped him write books on Islam. In Rabi’ I 1314/August 
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1896. Nawwab ’Imadu‘l-Mulk Sayyid ’Ali Husayn appointed him director 
of the newly established Asafiya Library. Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn 
organised the library on modern lines, acquired new manuscripts and 
rare works and published a list of its books and manuscripts. His home 
was a hostel for research scholars and intellectuals. Not only did he help 
them in their intellectual objectives, but he obtained employment for them 
and established them in life. He died on 25 Shawwal 1348/26 March 
1930. His son, Mawlana Sayyid Abbas Husayn, succeeded him. 
Mawlana Tasadduq Husayn translated the Absaru'l ’ayn fi Ansari‘l- 
Husayn, by Shaykh Muhammad Tahir Samawi Najafi into Urdu, and 
called it Naru‘l-’ayn. He also translated the Sharh Bab Hadi ’Ashr and 
Fami? ahkam into Urdu. The list of scholars who studied under him is 


a 
very long and includes some eminent modern “ulama‘.18+ 


Subhan ’Alt Khan 

Subhan ’Ali Khan (b. 1180/1766) deserves special mention because of 
his multifarious contributions to the Shi’i intellectual and social life. He 
was the son of ’Ali Husayn Khan Kanboh of Bareilly in Rohilkhand. 
Subhan ’Ali Khan specialized in logic, philosophy, literature, Qur‘anic 
exegesis, hadis and figh. He also learnt English and Hebrew. He was closely 
associated with Shaykh ’Ali Hazin. ’Allama Tafazzul Husayn Khan. 
Ghufran Ma‘ab Mawlana Dildar ’Ali, Mufti Muhammad Quili, Sultanu‘l- 
*Ulama‘ Sayyid Muhammad and Mufti Muhammad ’Abbas were deeply 
impressed with Subhan ’Ali’s scholarship. Three letters written by Ghalib 
to Subhan ’Ali Khan are also available. 

He was appointed as a tutor to Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar. Nasiru‘d-Din 
Haydar appointed him as his prime minister. The British Resident also 
trusted him and he was considered a competent and farsighted adviser. 
In 1825 Subhan ’Ali and the prime minister Agha Mir organized the 
Awadh bequest under the management of East India Company in re- 
payment of the loans paid to the Company by the Awadh government. 
The bequest distributed scholarships to needy Sayyids in India. A con- 
siderable portion of the income was dedicated to the distribution of 
scholarships to the Shi’i students in the religious seminaries of Iraq and 
to the ’ulama‘. The huge funds of the bequests helped the British govern- 
ment to exercise control over the ’ulama‘ of Iraq to meet the imperialistic 
designs in Iran and Iraq.’** 

Subhan ’Ali Khan was expert in religious polemics. His Wajiza com- 
prises valuable refutations to the Sunni beliefs of khilafa. He wrote separate 
treatises on controversial topics. One of his treatises entitled the Risala 
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makatib Haydar ’Ali refutes Hayder ’Ali’s criticisms of Shi’t beliefs. The 
collection of his letters was also compiled. It throws light on the intellec- 
tual and social life of the first-half of the nineteenth century. 

Subhan ’Ali died in 1264/1847-48. His dead-body was buried in Kar- 
bala. His sons were also very talented. Some of them migrated to Iraq.183 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Shi’i Contributions to Philosophy, 
Science and Literature in India 


Muslims divided knowledge into two principal categories: manqilat 
and ma’qilat. The mangiilat dealt with the religious, mystical, historical 
and literary subjects. The ma’gilat were divided into speculative philo- 
sophy and rational philosophy. Speculative philosophy was divided into 
metaphysics, mathematics and natural sciences. The principal branches 
of mathematics were geometry, science of numbers, astronomy (excluding 
astrology), science of composition and the science of music. The deriva- 
tives of mathematics were, science of perspective and optics, algebra and 
the mechanics. The fundamentals of the natural science were: (1) know- 
ledge of space and time, motion and rest, finiteness and infinity; (2) 
knowledge of simple and compound bodies in the heavens and the earth; 
(3) knowledge of universal and composite elements; science of generation 
and corruption; (4) knowledge of aerial or terrestrial phenomena, lightning, 
earthquakes or meteorology; (5) mineralogy; (6) botany; (7) zoology ; 
and (8) psychology. There were several branches of natural science such 
as the science of medicine, science of astrology and science of agriculture. 
Practical philosophy was divided into ethics, economics and politics. 

The experts in mangitlat were known as *ulamd‘ or mutakallimin or siifiyya. 
The mutakalliman or ’ulama‘ represented the orthodox and exoteric, while 
the siifiyya were the custodians of the esoteric knowledge of Islam. The 
experts in ma’qilat were known as falasifa or hukama‘. Although ibn 
Sina (b. 370/980-81, d. 428/1037) was preceded by a galaxy of eminent 
philosophers and scientists, his comprehensive world view of philosophy, 
science, religion and mysticism made him the greatest philosopher and 
scientist in the East. The greatest sa#ft of ibn Sina’s times, Shaykh Abu 
Sa’id bin Abi‘l Khayr (357/967-440/1049) was deeply impressed by ibn 
Sina’s philosophical and scientific achievements. Not only did they 
exchange correspondence but for three days and nights, they were involved 
in prolonged discussions and none was given access there. When ibn Sina 
came out of the retreat, he replied in answer to his disciples’ questions, 
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that all that he knew was miraculously perceived by the Shaykh. Similarly 
Shaykh Abi Sa’id observed to his students that all that he miraculously 
perceived was known to ibn Sina. This demonstrates the unity that existed 
between the perception of the reality by two leading sages of Islam. Ibn 
Sina’s works go a long way to reconciling the Qur‘anic revelations with a 
rationalist approach. He was, however, aware that he was condemned 
even by his contemporaries as a heretic and infidel. His Isma’ili beliefs 
had made the orthodox Sunnis deeply hostile to him. His own reaction 
is embodied in the following quatrain: 


“A man like me cannot be vainly and superficially condemned as heretic. 
There can be no faith more firm than that of mine, 

In the whole world I am unique and even if I am a heretic, 
Than in the whole world there is not a single Muslim.’* ee 


From the twelfth century onward ibn Sina was an anathema to the 
°ulama® because of Ghazali’s condemnation of faldsifa, for distorted version 
of their belief in the eternity of the world, theories of emanation, God’s 
knowledge of particulars, causality and sixteen other similar points.2 
Although Farabi (258/871-338/950) was also criticised by Ghazali, ibn 
Sina was obdurately assailed. Fakhru‘d-Din Razi (543/1149-606/1209), 
who had compiled a commentary on the Isharat and ’ Uyiin al-akhbar by ibn 
Sina and drew upon ibn Sina’s works in his own theological writings, was 
also ardently hostile to ibn Sina. The orthodox followers of Ghazali and 
Razi in the subsequent centuries condemned ibn Sina slavishly. Ziya‘u‘d- 
Din Baran (b. 684/1285 d. after 758/1357), the historian of the early Delhi 
Sultanate says, “By God who had saved Mahmid (388+421/998-1030) 
from all sorts of adversities; had the son of Sina (ibn Sina), who was the 
founder of the Greek Sciences and was the leader of the falasifa in the 
Islamic countries, fallen into his (Mahmiid’s) hands, he would have 
ordered that he (ibn Sina) be torn to pieces and his flesh thrown to the 
vultures. For twelve years Abii Sina (ibn Sina) remained underground 
for fear of Mahmid.’’8 

There is no doubt that from 392/1002 until his death, ibn Sina could get 
no respite from the onslaughts of his enemies. He was burdened with 
strenuous political duties and was forced to move from court to court to 
save his life. He was imprisoned more than once. As he had left Khwarizm 
long before 408/1017, and unlike al-Biriini (b. 362/973 d. after 442/1030) 
did not fall into the hands of Mahmiid of Ghazni, he was able to produce 


1 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, pp. 331-33. 
2 Ghazali, Tahdfut al-faldsifa (Incoherence of the philosophers), Beirut, 1962, pp. 3-7 
3 Fatadwa-i jahandari, I, p. 16. 
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a large corpus of philosophical and scientific works. In the first volume 
we have already discussed the indebtedness of eminent Shi’i scholars to 
ibn Sina’s works, even Sunni falasifa and hukama could also not ignore his 
Kitab al-Shifa’, the Qdanin fi't-tibb, al-Ishaérat wa‘l-tanbihat and Ddnishndma-t 
*Alat. From the very establishment of the Delhi Sultanate, the falasifa 
were mercilessly condemned by the *ulama‘ and sifis. For example Sultan 
Shamsu‘d-Din [ltutmish’s Shaykhu‘l-Islam Sayyid Nuiru‘d-Din Mubarak 
Ghaznawi (d. 632/1234-35) urged the Sultan to banish philosophers and 
ostracize their works.4 

The sift and *ulama‘ indictments of falasifa and hukama‘, did not, however, 
annihilate philosophy and sciences. Thanks to ibn Sina’s monumental 
contributions to medicine, the entire corpus of his philosophy and scien- 
tific theories became indispensable to the Muslim intellectuals. In Sultan 
*Ala‘u‘d-Din Khalji’s (695-715/1296-1316) reign a learned physician 
Sadru‘d-Din Dimashqi, delivered authoritative lectures on ibn Sina’s 
Qaniin.® It would seem that the expert Hindu physicians were in close 
touch with their Muslim contemporaries and this allowed an exchange of 
views and techniques which stimulated a new interest in the Qénin. By 
that time surgery and ophthalmology came to be independently practised. 

Philosophical discussion was a consuming passion with Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughlug (725-752/1325-1351). According to Barani a group of 
intellectuals consisting of the logician Sa’du‘d-Din, the poet ’Ubayd, and 
the philosophers, Najm Intishar and Mawlana ’Alimu‘d-Din met frequently 
with Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq to discuss and popularise ma’ qilat. 
Consequently, the Sultan, according to Barani lost interest in Divine 
revelations and was devoted exclusively to the ma’qilat. Naturally, Barani 
ascribes, Sultan’s tyrannies to his devotion to philosophy.® 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq spent large sums of money in order to 
acquire ibn Sina’s works. Probably by that time Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din 
Tasi’s rejoinders to Fakhru‘d-Din Razi, Ttsi’s commentaries of ibn 
Sina and his philosophical and astronomical works in conjunction with 
the philosophical encyclopaedia, the Durratu‘t-taj and Muhakama by Tisi’s 
talented disciple Qutbu‘d-Din Shirazi were available to the philoso- 
phers and scientists of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s court. Tiisi’s works 
might have stimulated interest in Shi’i doctrines of Imdma. 
_ After the invasion of Timir, the works of two kalam scholars of his court, 
Sa’du‘d-Din Taftazani (d. 791/1389) and Sayyid Sharif Juzjani (d. 816/ 
1413) were introduced to the provincial kingdoms of Jawnpur, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Sind and the Deccan. Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s (894-923/1489- 


4 Barani, Tarikh-i Firtiz-Shahi, p. 43. 
5 Ibid., pp. 362-63. 
6 Ibid., p. 465. 
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1517) devotion to ma’qiilat added a new dimension to the study of rational 
sciences. ‘To the Sultan’s world-view the study of ma’gilat did not under- 
_ mine the importance of manqiilat. He believed that both could co-exist. 
The Sultan’s Prime minister Miyan Bhiiwa was a genius. Although 
‘biographical notes on Miyan Bhiiwa in the Wagqi’at-i Mushtaqi and the 
later Lodi historical works, are anecdotal, it seems that the Miyan was a 
patron of philosophers, scientists and ’ulama‘. Miyan Bhiwa’s perception 
in all branches of science and philosophy was of far reaching importance. 
At his invitation scholars from Iraq, Khurasan and Transoxiana moved 
to India but the real monument to Miyan’s fame was the Tibb-i Sikandari_ 
compiled by a board of scholars under the Miyan’s supervision.? 

In the fifteenth century Sind, Jim Nizimu‘d-Din established several 
seminaries in all his principal towns. His patronage to manqilat and 
ma’qilat prompted the celebrated Mulla Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani (b. 830/ 
1427 d. 908/1502-3), the author of the Lawami’u‘l-ishraq fi makarimu‘l tkhlaq 
or the Ikhldq-t Falali to move to Sind. He sent two talented disciples, Mir 
Shams and Mir Mu’in, to Thatta to explore the opportunities of his 
migration to Sind. Unfortunately for Sindis, Dawwani died before the 
arrangements for his travel were finalized. Mir Mu’in and Mir Shamsu‘d- 
Din, however, settled down in Thatta. Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah Tulanbi and 
Shaykh ’Azizu‘llah Tulanbi of the Multan Centre of rational sciences 
moved to Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s court. ’Azizu‘llah lived at Sambhal 
while Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah established his seminary in Delhi.® 

Sometime before 1535, when Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl’s father Shaykh 
Mubarak Nagori (b. 911/1505 d. 1000/1593) moved from Nagor to 
Gujarat, its capital had already become the centre of the study of ma’giilat. 
Khatib Abu'l-Fazl Ghazirini, a disciple of Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani and an 
expert on the works of the Ishraqi theosophy of Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din 
Yahya Suhrawardi Maqtil (d. 587/1191), had at the invitation of one of 
the Sultans of Gujarat already settled in Ahmadabad. Shaykh Mubarak 
studied ibn Sina’s Kitab-al shifa’ and al-Isharat wa‘t-tanbihat under Khatib 
Abu‘l-Fazl. In 950/1543 Shaykh Mubarak moved to Agra and settled 
there. His seminary became a new centre for the study of mangilat and 
ma’qilat under one roof. One of his most talented disciples, who in his 
youth had been an outspoken rationalist, was Mulla "Abdu‘l-Qadir 
Bada‘ini, the author of the Muntakhabu‘t-Tawarikh. The jealousy and 
frustration caused by the rapid promotions of Shaykh Mubiarak’s sons 
Shaykh Fayzi and Abu‘l-Fazl changed him into an uneasy defender 


7 Shaykh Rizqullah Mushtaqi, Waqi’dt-i Mushtaqi, British Museum Ms,, Rieu, IT, 
_ 802b, pp. 63-64. 

8 ’Abdu‘s-Salam Nadwi, Hukama‘-i Islam, Azamgarh, 1956, II, p. 317. 

9 Muntakhabu‘t-tawdarikh, I. pp. 323-25. 
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of orthodoxy. However, Fayzi completed his study of the Kitab al-Shifa‘ 
at the age of eleven and Abu‘l-Fazl completed his education at the age of 
fifteen, thanks to their own precocity and Shaykh Mubarak’s novel teaching 
methods. | 

In the early years of Akbar’s reign, Shaykh Mubarak and his sons had 
been stringently persecuted by the orthodox Sunni ’ulama‘. After his entry 
to the Akbar’s court Abu‘l-Fazl, helped by his father and brother, however, 
succeeded in destroying the orthodox Sunni domination at the court. 
Before long a galaxy of hakims also moved from Iran to India and made 
India as the leading centre of the ma’gilat. Bada‘ini says, “Some of the 
physicians in this reign were so learned in the theory and skilled in the 
practice of medicine that they performed miracles like those of Misa 
(Moses) and brought to mind the wonder-working breath of the Lord 
*Tsa (Christ), while others, for the reason that the healing art is a noble 
subject of study, but a mean pursuit in its practical application, although 
they busied themselves in the study of medicine, sought political employ- 
ment, according to their several degrees.” Some of them were not Shi‘is 
but were ardent admirers of ibn Sina. For example Shamsu‘d-Din 
as Hakimu‘l Mulk Gilani “was endowed with the healing breath of 
Messiah (Christ)” and “‘firm and steadfast in the faith’’.1! In other words 
he was an excellent physician and an orthodox Sunni. In religious dis- 
cussion Hakimu‘l-Mulk supported Makhdimu‘l-Mulk, sadrs and qdazis. 
Hakimu‘l-Mulk, did not spare Abu‘l-Fazl, whom he nicknamed fazlah 
(redundancy, orts or excrement). In 988/1580 he was ordered by Akbar 
to leave for Mecca. This meant his banishment from India. Five lacs of 
rupees were given to him for distribution among the Sherifs and poors. 

Bada ‘ani says that in the life time of Shaykh Salim Chishti (d. 979/1572), 
one day Hakimu‘l-Mulk, was “discoursing on theology and theologians 
and praising physicians and magnifying and extolling the importance and 
glory of the science of medicine, and the greatness of Shaykh Abu Ali Sina. 
This occurred at the time when the ’wlama‘ and the physicians were at 
feud, and were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling regarding the 
dignity of their respective specializations.”’ The above statement shows 
that long before the erection of the *Ibadat-khana in 982/1575 the heated 
polemics between the ’ulama‘ and hakims were the order of the day. Bada- 
‘fami quoted the following verses of Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi 
(d. 632/1234-35), the founder of the Suhrawardiyya si/sila to censure ibn 
Sina. 


*“* “How long did I say to this people,’ ye are superfluous? 
One cure, the grave, is to be found in books of medicine. 


10 Jbid., III, p. 161; Haig, p. 224. 
11 Ibid., III, pp. 161-62; Haig, pp. 224-26. 
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But when they sought satisfaction in threatening us, 
We rested in God for the sufficiency of our recompense. 
And they died in the faith of Aristotle, 

While we live in the faith of God’s chosen prophet.” 


Shaykh Salim Chishti observed, “The fire of strife was already blazing 
between these people. Now you have come and have blown it to a still 
fiercer blaze.”!? | 

Hakimu‘l-Mulk, however, did not return from Mecca and died there. 
His sister’s son Hakim ’Ali was the pupil of his uncle and sat at the feet of 
Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi. According to Bada‘ini he was originally a 
Zaydiyya but later on he became an Isna ’Ashari Shi’a. Bada‘ini adds 
that in his enthusiasm for Shi’ism he resembled the other hakims of the 
age and that Hakim ’Ali was endowed with an excellent knowledge of 
medicine and was passionately devoted to the healing art. As he was but 
young, self-opinionated and of limited experience, “it sometimes happened 
that a patient, after taking one of his draughts speedily had a taste of the 
draught of extinction”. Bada‘tni goes on to say that although he was 
the pupil of Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi, he ordered him, when he was in 
ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage, thereby “handing him over to death, - 
the executioner’. The same Bada‘ini, in the second volume of the 
Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh blames Shah Fathu‘llah for treating himself by 
a diet of pottage and blatantly contradicts himself when he says that 
Shah Fathu‘llah did not listen to Hakim ’Ali’s advice.18 In fact Hakim © 
*Ali’s treatment did not suit Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi and Akbar had 
replaced him with Hakim Hasan. 

Hakim ’Ali arrived in India from his homeland in great poverty and 
distress. According to the Emperor Jahangir, the Hakim was an excellent 
scholar of Arabic. Besides a commentary on the Q4dnin by ibn Sina, which 
he wrote in Akbar’s reign, he was the author of some other books.15 
Before long he succeeded in attracting Akbar’s attention and was rapidly 
promoted to important positions. In 987/1589 he was sent by Akbar’s 
ambassador to the court of ’Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, the husband of 
Chand Bibi.1® Before ’Ali "Adil Shah could give him a befitting send off 
with suitable gifts he was killed by one of his eunuchs in Safar 988/ 
January 1590. Hakim ’Ali was not successful in his mission.!? In 158] 


12 IJbid., III, pp. 166-67; Haig, pp. 232-33. 
13 Ibid., II, p. 369. 

14 Akbar-ndma, III, p. 558. 

15 Yuzuk-i Fahangiri, p. 74. 

16 Akbar-ndma, III, p. 266. 

17 Ibid., p. 298. 
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Hakim ’Alj was appointed the sadr of Bihar.1® In 993/1585 he was appoin- 
ted as an ambassador to the court of Sultan Yisuf of Kashmir. This 
mission was also not a success for neither did Yisuf show an inclination 
to personally attend Akbar’s court nor did his son Ya’qib.1® Hakim 
°Ali’s command on Persian prose and on historical studies prompted 
Akbar to appoint him on the board of editors formed to write the Tarikh-i 
Alfi. He was endowed with abilities to plan towns and was an expert 
architect. In April 1594 his subaqueous chamber filled Akbar’s courtiers 
with amazement. He constructed a wonderful reservoir whose bottom 
was connected with a staircase, from where a passage led to an adjacent 
square chamber. By some contrivance which Hakim ’Ali never revealed, 
water of the reservoir was prevented from flowing into the chamber. Men 
who went down into it to find the access to the entrance were very amazed. 
Many returned from half-way. Akbar got under the water at a corner of 
the tank and after descending two or three steps he arrived at the room. 
It was exquisitely decorated and well-lighted. Ten or twelve people could 
sit into it. There were sleeping coverlets (farsh khwab), and clothing. 
There were some books also in recesses. The air did not allow a drop of 
water to enter. Breakfast was served there. For a short while Akbar 
stayed there. The courtiers outside the tank were terrified. Abu‘l-Fazl 
calls Akbar’s courage as misplaced. The Emperor’s safe arrival outside 
the tank set at rest the anxiety of the courtiers.?° | 

Akbar took Hakim ’Alj to the death bed of Fayzi in Safar 1004/October 
1595 and was deeply pained to find the poet in mortal agony. Several 
times Akbar cried out and said, ““O Shaykh Ji, I have brought Hakim ’Ali 
with me, why do you not say anything ?” When unconscious Fayzi did 
respond, Akbar cast his turban on the ground and consoling Abu‘l-Fazl 
left the house.?! 

At the end of July 1596, one of the testicles of Akbar was lacerated by 
the horns of a fighting dear which ran towards him. The injury became 
serious but Hakim ’Ali’s treatment cured him. In the same year Hakim 
°Ali attained the mansab of 700. To the utter disappointment of the Empe- 
ror, Hakim ’Ali could not save him from death when in September 1605 
he was prostrated by acute diarrhoea. It seems to have become incurable 
because of mental tension arising out of the conflict between Prince Salim 
and the latter’s son Khusraw.”* According to the Takmila of the Akbar-nama, 
Hakim ’Ali used no remedy. Possibly he waited for Akbar’s psychological 
condition to stabilise. When Emperor’s pain was unbearable, he said to 


18 Ibid., p. 372. 

19 Ibid., p. 474. 

20 Ibid., p. 651. 

21 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, U1, p. 406. 
22 Akbar-nama, III, pp. 712-13. 
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Hakim ’Ali, “you were nothing but a foreign adventurer. Here you put off 
the sandals of exile. We raised you to this rank in order that some day you 
might be of use”. In his uncontrollable fury Akbar flung two pajama 
strings at him. The Hakim taking something out of a:-bag, mixed it into a 
jug of water which immediately congealed. He said, “I have got this 
kind of medicine, but of what use is it seeing that it does not apply to the 
present case?” ‘The Emperor compelled Hakim ’Alij to give that medicine. 
It produced astringency and constipation. The stomachache became 
unbearable. The physicians were obliged to use laxatives, but the excessive 
motions killed the Emperor.” 

Jahangir was alienated with Hakim ’Ali but before long the misunder- 
standings were removed. Towards the end of 1014/1606 Jahangir left 
Agra for the Panjab to seize Khusraw without consulting his astronomers. 
On his way to the Panjab he consulted Hakim ’Ali whom he considered 
an expert in riyazi (mathematics and astronomy). He replied that the 
Emperor had selected the most propitious hour for his departure. Khus- 
raw was easily seized.*4 Hakim ’Alf naturally rose high in the Emperor’s 
estimation although he always considered the Hakim “‘a bad-hearted and 
evil-spirited”’ person.?5 | 

Comparing him with Hakim Jalalu‘d-Din Muzaffar, the physician 
of Shah Tahmasp and Shah ’Abbas, Jahangir in the account of the second 
year of his reign (1016/1607) writes, ““Hakim ’Ali, who was his contem- 
porary, exceeded him in skill. In short, in medical skill and auspiciousness 
and rectitude and purity of method and disposition he was perfect. Other 
physicians (atzbba) of the age could not compare with him. In addition 
to his medical skill he had many excellencies. He had perfect loyalty 
towards me. He built at Lahore a house of great pleasantness and purity 
(subaqueous tank) and repeatedly asked me to honour it (with my 
presence). As I was very fond of pleasing him I consented. In short, the 
aforesaid Hakim, from his connection with me and being my physician, 
had great skill in the management of affairs and business of the world, so 
that for some time at Allahabad I made him diwan of my establishment. 
On account of his great honesty he was very exacting in important business, 
and people were vexed at his method of proceeding. For about twenty 
years he had ulcerated lungs, but by his wisdom preserved in some measure 
his health. When he was talking he mostly coughed so much that his cheek 
and eyes became red, and by degrees his colour became blue. I [Jahangir] 
often said to him, “Thou art a learned physician, why dost thou not cure 
thy own wounds ?” He represented that wounds in lungs were not of 


23 Ibid., (Takmila), p. 840. 
24 Tuzuk-i JFahangivi, p. 32. 
25 Ibid., p. 74. 
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such a nature that could be cured. During his illness one of his con- 
fidential servants put poison into the medicine he daily took. When Hakim 
Ali detected the poison he took remedies for it. He objected very much 
to be bled, although this was necessary. 

Early in 1609 Jahangir visited Hakim ’Ali’s newly built subaqueous 
tank. He says, ‘““One Sunday, the 23rd, I went with a band of courtiers 
who had not seen it to look at the reservoir in the house of Hakim ’Ali 
like one that had been made at Lahore in the time of my father. The 
reservoir is 6 gaz (yard) by 6 gaz (yard). At its side has been erected a 
well-lighted room, the entrance to which is through the water, but the 
water does not get into it. Ten or twelve people could meet in it. He 
made an offering of some of the cash and articles he could produce at the 
time. After looking at the room, and the entering of a number of courtiers 
therein, I raised him to the rank of 2,000 and returned to the palace.’””” 

On 5 Muharram 1018/10 April 1609, Hakim ’Ali died. Jahangir says, 
“Tt happened that he was going to the privy when his cough overcame 
him and opened the wounds in his lungs. So much blood poured out of 
his mouth and brain that he became insensible and fell, and made a fearful 
cry. An &ftabchi (ewer-bearer) becoming aware of this, came into the 
assembly-room, and seeing him smeared with blood cried out, ‘They 
have killed the Hakim.’ After examining him it was seen that there was 
no sign of wounds on his body, and that it was the same wound in the 
lungs that had begun to flow. They informed Qilij Khan, who was the 
governor of Lahore, and he, having ascertained the true state of affairs, 
buried him. He left no capable son.” 


The Gilani Brothers 

In the first volume we have already discussed aspects of the contributions 
of Hakim Abu‘l-Fath Gilani towards stabilising Shi’ism in India. In 
the following pages we shall be discussing more about the career of the 
Hakim and his two brothers, Hakim Humam and Hakim Nuaru‘d-Din. 
They were the sons of Mawlana ’Abdu'r Razzaq Gilani, who was even- 
tually skilled in making speculations and in drawing horoscopes. For 
years the Mawlana was the sadr of that region. In 974/1566-67 Gilani 
was seized by Shih Tahmasp Safawi, and Khan Ahmad, the ruler of 
that region, fell into prison. According to Abu‘l-Fazl Mawlana ’Abdu‘r- 
Razzaq was also taken captive because of his right thinking and true 
religion.2® Possibly Abu‘l-Fazl refers to the Mawlana’s liberal views in 


96 Ibid., p. 54; Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 124. 

27 Ibid., p. 74; Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 152. 

98 Ibid., p. 75; Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 124-25. 
29 Akbar-nama, III, p. 144. 
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religion for in Abu‘l-Fazl’s terminology Sunni orthodoxy could not be 
identified with right thinking and true religion. Towards the end of 1575 
the three brothers were admitted to Akbar’s Court and became the spear- 
head of maintaining a balance between the Shii and Sunni orthodoxy. 
In the words of Mulla Bada‘ini, Abu‘l-Fath joined Bir Bal and Shaykh 
Abu‘l-Fazl in turning away Akbar from Islam and led him to totally 
reject Divine revelations (wahé), prophethood (nubiwwa), the miracles, 
supernatural feats and the shari’a.®° In fact Abu‘l-Fath, Abu‘l-Fazl and 
Bir Bal imbued Akbar with the belief in universal peace and concord to the 
utter disgust of orthodox Sunnis. 

When Abu‘l-Fath arrived at the court he used to wear a beard. Once 
he found that Mulla Bada‘ini’s beard was shorter than the prescribed 
length. Abu‘l-Fath took exception to Mull4’s short beard. Mulla Bada ‘ani 

blamed the barber for short trimmings. The Hakim warned him to be 

careful in future. Later on, says Mulla Bada‘ani, not only did the Hakim 
beat the Haydaris and Jwaliqis®! in shaving their beards clean but left 
behind even the Hindus in the race of clean-shaving.®? 

Hakim Abu‘l-Fath performed both civil and military duties. In March 
1579 he was appointed sadr and amin under Khwaja Muzaffar Turbati, 
the newly appointed governor of Bengal. In 1580 unlike other mansabdars 
he remained loyal to Akbar during enemy’s dominance over Muzaffar 
at Tanda in Bengal. The Hakim was imprisoned but he managed to 
‘escape. He arrived at the court and submitted a first hand report on 

' Bengal rebellion.*% 

Early in 1582 his recommendation for the establishment of hospitals 
in the empire was approved.*4 A few months later Akbar appointed Chief 
controllers of sales and purchases in order to prevent the rocketting of 
prices. Abu‘l-Fath was made the controller of intoxicants.®> Akbar who 
was never tired of making new administrative experiences placed several 

_ departments under each of his own three sons. Competent mansabdars 
were appointed as departmental heads under Princes. The control over 
the departments relating to religion and charities was assigned to Prince 
Danial. Among one of the directors of charities was Abu‘l-Fath. Early 
in 993/1585 he was made a mansabdar of 800.°6 

In 1586 Akbar ordered Zayn Khan Koka to undertake mopping up 


30 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, II, p. 211. 

31 Wandering dervishes who shaved their head, beard and eye-brows. History of 
stifism in India, I, pp. 306-11. | 

32 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, II, p. 304. 

33 Akbar-ndma, II, pp. 303-309. 

34 Ibid., III, p. 380. 

35 Ibid., III, p. 396. 

36 Ibid., III, pp. 404, 457. 
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operations against Yisufza‘i tribes numbering about 100,000. The hill 
country of Swat and Bajaur (north of Peshawar) was their homeland. 
On two sides the Indus and on the remaining two the Kabul river pro- 
tected their land. The liquidation of rebels was imperative to Akbar 


- from strategic point of view. Zayn Khan seized considerable land held 


by Yiasufza‘is and wrote to Akbar for further reinforcements. Hakim 
Abu‘l-Fath and Raja Bir Bal were made the commander of the forces 
sent to reinforce Zayn Khan Koka. Both Abu‘l-Fath and Bir Bal were 
envious of Zayn Khan Koka and hence no concerted plan of mopping 
up operations could be devised. Zayn Khan was an experienced general 
but Hakim Abu‘l-Fath and Raja Bir Bal were simply intellectuals. Their 
principal objective was to annihilate a few tribal leaders and return to 
the court. In view of their influence with Akbar, Zayn Khan exhibited 
considerable forbearance. In February 1586 the Afghans crushed the 
Imperialist’s advance. Raja Bir Bal was killed in a fierce Afghan assault. 
Akbar was terribly shocked. ‘The Hakim and Zayn Khan narrowly escap- 
ed death. When the crest-fallen chiefs arrived at the Court, Akbar 
censured them for their defeat. Before long they were restored to favour, 
Hakim Abu‘l-Fath was assigned important civil assignments.’? In August 
1589, shortly after the death of Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi, Hakim Abu‘l- 
Fath suffered from diarrhoea. He was in Akbar’s army which was re- 
turning from Kashmir and heading towards Kabul. The Emperor called 
on the Hakim several times. On the night of 18 August 1589, the Hakim 
died. His earthly remains were taken to Hasan Abdal and buried there, 
Akbar was deeply upset. Abu‘l-Fazl wrote a condolence letter on behalf 
of Akbar to Hakim Humam. Fayzi wrote a touching elegy. According 
to Abu‘l-Fazl, the Hakim was “an adorner of the garden of acuteness, 
farsighted, awakened-hearted, and wise-brained one’’.28 Mulla Bada‘ini 
says, “He obtained favour in the Emperor’s service to such a degree 
that he was admitted to his intimate companionship and acquired such 
influence over him as to render himself an object of envy to all who con- 
cerned themselves in the affairs of state. He was highly distinguished 
for his acumen and quickness of apprehension and for his proficiency in 
all worldly accomplishments, prose and poetry’. Bada‘tini, however adds, 
‘““He (the Hakim) was no less a byword for his infidelity and all other 
reprehensible qualities.’’8® 

Hakim Abu‘l-Fath’s letters were compiled to serve as a model of episto- 
lography. Several collections are found in the manuscript repositories of 
the Indian sub-continent, Iran and Europe. A collection has recently 


37 Ibid., III, pp. 476, 482. 
38 Jbid., III, pp. 559-60. 
39 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, U1, p. 167; Haig, p. 233. 
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been published by the Panjab University Lahore. It contains seventy- 
two letters addressed to a wide cross-section of the elite; among the ’alims 
and sifis are Shaykh Ziya‘u‘llah, son of Shaykh Muhammad Ghaws, 
Hajji Safi, Shah Huzn and Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari, among the hakims 
are Hakim Humam, Hakim Lutfu‘llah and Hakim Niru‘d-Din./° | 

Like other masters of Persian epistolography, Hakim Abu‘l-Fath also 
wrote an ostentatious and elaborately ornate prose with profuse quotations 
from the Quran, hadis and verses of eminent Persian poets. According to 
Qazi Nuru‘Hah Shustari, Hakim Abu‘l-Fath also wrote a commentary on 
the Bab Hadi *Ashr* but no copy of the manuscript is traceable in the 
known catalogues of manuscript repositories. 
_ Hakim Abu'l-Fath’s brother Hakim Humam was also very alented: 
His real name was Humayin, but when he came to Akbar’s court with 
his brother, he discreetly called himself Humayiin Quli (slave of Humi- 
yun) and lastly to Hakim Humam. He was unequalled for his knowledge 
of calligraphy and understanding of poetry. He was also expert in 
medicine and physical sciences. He was a mansabdar of 600. Akbar was 
deeply impressed with his performance as a bakawal begi (steward of 
the imperial kitchen). He used his influence with the Emperor in help- 
ing people in their difficulties. In 1000/1591-92 Mulla4 Bada‘ani over- 
stayed his leave and Akbar was deeply offended. Hakim, however, took — 
courage to urge Akbar to forgive Bada‘ini. Mullé Bad&‘ini seems to 
have paid the debt of his gratitude by a non-committed remark on his 
obituary. He wrote that Hakim Hum4m’s disposition was better than that 
of his brother. Although it was not naturally good, it could not be said to 
have been naturally evil.42 

Hakim Humam was a member of the board of authors appointed to 
write the Tarikh-t Alfi. In August 1586 Akbar appointed Hakim Humam 
as his ambassador to ’Abdu‘llah Khan Uzbek of Taran in order to con- 
vince the Khan of the sterling traits of Akbar’s personality. Miran Sadr-i 
Jahan was associated with him to express condolence for the death of 
‘“Abdu‘llah Khan’s father Sikandar Khan (d. 991/1583). The letter was 
drafted by Abu‘l-Fazl who wrote on Akbar’s behalf: 


‘We had no intention of sending away to a distance from us that asylum 
of instruction and talent, cream of devoted loyalties, best of our con- 
fidants, the skilful Hakim Humam, who is a right-speaking and right- 
acting man, and who, from the commencement of his service, has been 
in close attendance on us. But we have sent him as an envoy, because 


40 Rug’at-i Abu‘l-Fath, Lahore, 1968. 
41 Isna ’Ashari Shi’is in India, 1, p, 359. 
42 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, p. 168, pp. 563-64. 
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he holds such a position with ourselves that he submits matters to us 
without the intervention of anyone else. If in your honourable inter- 
views you treat him in a similar manner, they will be direct communica- 
tions between you and me.’ 


During Hakim Humam’s absence, Akbar often remarked, ‘Since Hakim 
Humam has gone, my food has not the same taste’. He would say to 


Hakim Abu‘! Fath, “TI do not think that you can be more grieved at his 


departure than I am. Where can one find the like of Hakim Humam?”’ 
The quality of bread and recipes for dishes and the cooks did not change 
but the absence of Hakim Humam upset Akbar’s appetite. 

When Hakim Abu‘l-Fath died, Hakim Humam was on his way to the 
Panjab from Bukhara. He met Akbar on the Emperor’s way from Kashmir 
to Kabul. Although a letter of condolence drafted by Abu‘l-Fazl had 
already been sent to Hakim Humam, Akbar remarked, “You had one 
brother and he has gone to another world. We have lost ten.’’#4 

Hakim Humam did not survive after Abu‘l-Fath’s death. In November 
1559 Hakim Humam died of tuberculosis. According to Abu‘l-Fazl, he 
was endowed with a good countenance, was a jewel of purity, and a sweet- 
spoken man.* Mulla Bada‘ini does not make adverse personal comments 
on the Hakim but indirectly assails him for leading the life of a courtier. 
He says, “Hakim Hasan, Shaykh Fayzi, Kamal the sadr, and Hakim 
Humam all died one after the other within the space of a month, and all 
the wealth which they had amassed disappeared in a moment, vanishing 
as completely as though it had been sunk in the Red and the Arabian Seas, 
and to them nothing remained but the wind of vain regrets.’46 In fact 
Bada‘ini’s comments are designed to assail the Mughal system of escheating 
the property of dead noblemen in order to settle the claims of the State. 
The family of Hakim Humam or that of other courtiers mentioned by 
Bada ‘ini was not reduced to such a miserable plight as described by Mulla 
Bada‘ini. Hakim Humam’s sons, Hakim Haziq and Hakim Khushhal by 
name rose to considerable eminence. 

Hakim Haziq was born at Fathpur Sikri. When his father died he was 
young in age but completed his education under distinguished friends and 
disciples of his father and uncle. In the Jahangir’s reign he was reputed 
for his judgment and reliability. In 1038/1629 Shahjahan promoted him 
to the mansab of 1,500 zat and 600 horse and sent him as an embassy to 
Taran.*’ It was a very significant assignment. Earlier Imam Quli Khan 


43 Akbar-ndma, III, 500; Beveridge, ITI, p. 760. 

44. Ma‘dsiru‘l-umara‘, I, pp. 564-65. 

45 Akbar-ndma, III, p. 696. 

46 Muniakhabu't-tawarikh, Ill, p. 168; Haig, p. 234. 
47 Bddshadhnama I, Pt. I, pp. 233. 
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of Transoxiana had sent ’Abdu‘r-Rahim Khwaja Ji‘ibari Naqshbandi 
as his envoy to Jahangir who was deeply upset at Shah Abbas’ annexation 
of Qandahar to his empire in 1622. Imam Quli had suggested that 
Prince Khurram (later on Shahjahan) should be commissioned to recap- 
ture Qandahar and in collaboration with the army of Transoxiana, Balkh 
and Badakhshan seize Khurasan. After the conquest of Khurasan Jahan- 
gir might partition it assigning the territories he deemed fit to him (Imam 
Quli). Jahangir’s death in 1037/1627 disrupted the progress of the negotia- 
tions. “Abdu‘r-Rahim Khwaja called on Shahjahan at Agra but died 
a natural death. Shahjahan sent gifts to the value of one lac and 
fifty thousand rupees and rare gifts of India with Hakim Haziq to 
Imam Quili. 

On his return in 1632-33 he was appointed as an ’arz-t mukarrar (reviser 
of petition). His tact and scholarship made him a great success. He 
was granted successive increases in his mansab. After attaining a rank of 
3,000 he lost his office for some unknown reasons and lived in retirement 
in Agra. Rs. 20,000 per annum were fixed as his salary which was doubled 
in 1646-47. In 1068/1657-58 he died. 

His contemporaries considered him conceited and vain<glorious. Even 
Mir [ahi of Hamadan, an Iranian did not consider him worthy of friend- 
ship. It is said that he had not mastered the science of medicine, never- 
theless several officers consulted him because of his name and high rank. 
He embarked upon writing a history of Shahjahan’s reign but could not 
complete it. He was, however, a good poet and combined the style of his 
predecessors with that of the more recent ones. He got up his Diwan in a 
very elegant manner and placing it on a decorated stand, he took it 
with him into every assemblage. Whoever did not choose to honour the 
Diwan was, irrespective of his rank, treated with discourtesy. It was put - 
on a stand made of gold and read out. Shahnawaz quotes the following 
verse composed by him which became very famous: 


“My heart, O Haziq, cannot be comforted by any consolation, 
I’ve seen spring and flowers and autumn.’’* 


Hakim Haziq’s brother Hakim Khushhal also obtained the mansab of 
1,000 in Shahjahan’s reign. He was appointed as a bakhshi to the Deccan. 
Mahabat Khan was very kind to him.’ 

Hakim Abu‘l-Fath and Hakim Humam’s youngest brother Hakim 
Nuaru‘d-Din Qarari was a poet. In 1580 he was killed by Bihar and 
Bengal rebels. 


48 Ma‘asiru‘l-umard‘, I, pp. 567-90; Mir‘daiu‘l ’dlam, II, pp. 568-69, 624. 
49 Ma‘dsiru‘l-umara‘, I, p. 565. 
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One of Hakim Abu‘l-Fath’s cousins who also had adopted QarAari as 
his nom de plume was a man of ascetic temperament. In Shahjahan’s reign 
he became very famous as a poet.*? : 

Hakim ’Aynu‘l-Mulk of Shiraz traced his origin, on his mother’s side 
from Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani. Notes on him by Bada‘uni indicate that he 
was a Sunni.®! | 


Sharif Amuli 

The personality of Sharif of Amul (in Tabaristan about 300 kilometers 
north of Tehran) is surrounded by hot controversy. According to Mulla 
Bada‘ini, he was a reprobate apostate. Five letters written to him by 
Abu‘l-Fazl between 1000/1591-92 and 1002/1593-94 tend to indicate that he 
was a. man of ascetic temperament, and considered the imperial service a 
threat to his spiritual pursuits and scholarly interests.5? Mirza Nizamu‘d- 
Din Ahmad describes him as one of the muwahhids (a believer in Unity of 
Being) and endowed with a sound knowledge of sijfism.® Jahangir, whose 
reviews of the dignitaries of his father’s reign are generally objective, says: 


“I promoted Sharif Amuli, raising his original rank to 2,500. He is an 
exceedingly pure-hearted and lively-spirited man. As he is not well- 
versed in formal learning, he often expresses lofty thoughts and excel- 
lent statements on spiritual matters. In the dress of a recluse and an 
ascetic he had travelled a lot and had lived in the company of a large 
number of saints. He talks on subjects related to sifism, and this is 
a gal (theoritical) and not hal (ecstatic) with him. In the time of my 
father he relinquished the garments of poverty and asceticism, and 
attained to amirship and chiefship. His utterance is infinitely powerful, 
and his conversation is remarkably eloquent and pure, although his 
knowledge of Arabic is poor, his compositions are not devoid of ele- 
gance (namak).”’>4 


Writings of Sharif Amuli are not traceable; only a few letters written 
by him are available in the library of Agate: Society of Bengal.55 They 
show him to be a devout sift and a good scholar. Details of his official 


ek Bend 


career are available in the Akbar-néma but Bada‘ini’s invectives on Sharif 
Amuli indicate that he was a Shii and a hakim. In the interest of his life - 
and career he chose to live like a s#ft. According to Mulla Bada‘ini, 


50 Mir‘atu‘l-’alam, II, p. 647. 

51 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, ITI, pp. 164-65. 

52 Abu‘l-Fazl, Mukdtabat-i ’Allami, Delhi 1846, IL, p. 204. 

53 Niz&amu‘d-Din Ahmad, Tabagat-i Akbari, Calcutta 1927, II, p. 451. 

54 Tuzuk-i Fahangiri, p. 22; Rogers and Beveridge, I, pp. 47-48. 

55 Majmi’a, in Ivanow, Asiatic Society Bengal; Concise descriptive catalogs of Persian 
manuscripts, Calcutta 1924, p. 417. 
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Sharif Amuli was first introduced to Akbar at his Dipalpur camp in 
Malwa at the end of 984/1577. He goes on to say, ““This reprobate apos- 

tate had run from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, 
and turning from one sect to another, he went on wrangling until he 
became a perfect heretic. For some time he studied after the fashion of 
misguided sifis, which is void of all sophy, in the school of Mawlana 
Muhammad Zahid of Balkh, a grandson of Shaykh Husayn of Khwairizm, | 
and lived with dervishes. But as he had little of the dervish temperament 
in him he set on abundance of vain talk and senseless effrontery, and blur- 

ted it out, so that they expelled him. The Mawlana (Muhammad Zahid) 

wrote a poem against him in which the following verse occurs: 


“There was a heretic, and Sharif was his name, 
Perfect he thought himself, not perfect all the same !”’ 


Travelling through Transoxiana, Iran and Arabia, Sharif Amuli 
arrived in the Deccan. There too, according to Bada‘ini, Sharif’s want 
of self-restraint and filthy disposition disillusioned his patrons. The 
Deccan rulers wished to kill him but he was paraded on a donkey in 
disgrace. Bada‘ini goes on to say, “But since Hindustan is a vast country, 
where there is open field for all licentiousness (2b@hat)and no one interferes 
with another’s business, so that every one can do just as he pleases, at this 
time he made his way to Malwa, and settled at a place five kos distant 
from the imperial camp. Every foolish and frivolous word that proceeded 
out of his mouth instead of being wholesome food was the poison of asps, 
and became the absorbing topic of general conversation.’’ Many persons 
like brute beasts, especially the heretics (mulhidgén) of Iraq gathered 
round him. In Mulla Bada‘ini’s terminology heretics of Iraq could be 
none else but Shi’is who according to him had “separated themselves from 
the truth of the faith, like a hair from the dough”. According to an 
important source they were “destined to be the foremost worshippers of 

- Dajjal (Antichrist)”’. Sharif claimed that he was the mujaddid (renewer) for 
the tenth century. The sensation was immense. When the Emperor heard 
of him, he invited him in the night to a private audience in a long prayer- 
room, which was made of cloth, andin which the Emperor with his suite 
used to say the five daily prayers at stated hours. Only Hakimu‘l-Mulk 
Was invited to attend. Mulla Bada‘ini was not invited but from a distance 
he could catch the word *ilm (knowledge) uttered by Mir Sharif. The letter 
considered his discourses as ‘‘truth of truths” (haqigatu‘l-haqa‘1q) and the 
foundation of fundamentals (asl al-usiil). 

According to Mulla Bada‘ini, Sharif Amuli’s discourses were based 
on the works of Mahmid of Basakhwan (a village near Gilan) who 
flourished in the Timir’s reign. Of the thirteen works authored by 
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Mahmid, the most important was the Bakr u kiza. To Bada‘ani, it was 
“dirty filth, full of such droppings of heresy as no religion or sect would 
suffer, and containing nothing but deceitful flattery”. Bada‘ini gives no 
details of the themes of Mahmiid’s works but Mahmid himself called 
them the knowledge of words and ecstasy (’slm-2 lafz wa hal). 

‘According to Mulla Bada‘ini, Sharif Amuli was the author of a book 
entitled the Tarashshuh-i zahiir (Drizzles of appearance). It was based on 
the Fama’ (compendium) by Mir ’Abdu‘l-Awwal. “The book’’, says 
Mulla Bada‘uni, ‘“‘is written in loose, deceptive aphorisms, each beginning 
with the word mi farmiidand (The masta said): it is a regular poser, and a 
mass of ridiculous silly nonsense.’ 

In 987/1580 some members of ’ulama‘ collected evidence to the effect 
that the Emperor was the Sahib-i Zaman (Lord of the Times) who would 
destroy the Hindu and Muslim differences on the one hand and the 
bickerings which divided the Muslims themselves into seventy-two sects. 
Bada‘ini describes the leaders of the movement as low and mean fellow, 
who pretended to be learned, but were in reality illiterate ones (’alim 
numa jahil). Among them he includes Sharif Amuli who brought 
evidences from the writings of Mahmid of Basakhwan, that he had said 
that in the year 990/1582-83, a certain person would abolish lies. All the 
prophecies of Mahmiid were applied on the lord of true religion who 
according to Jamal calculations (hisaéb-1 jamal) was destined to appear in 
990. Sharif Amuli’s interpretations were, according to Mulla Bada‘ani 
supported by Khwaja Mawlana Shirazi, the heretic and expert in Jafar. 
Khwaja Mawlana buttressed his prophecies on the basis of treatises 
written by certain Sherifs of Mecca in which a tradition was quoted to 
the effect that earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time had then 
ended, the appearance of the promised one was imminent. He himself 
authored a treatise on the subject and submitted to the Emperor. The 
above prophecies were based on the Sunni traditions. The ShPis taking 
the advantage of the Sunni traditions, according to Mulla Bada‘ini,. 
brought forward similar nonsense connected with ’Ali, and quoted the 
following rub@i (quatrain) which is said to have been composed by Nasir-i 
Khusraw,*? or according to some by some other poet: 


56 Knowledge of the world’s vision at a supernatural and cosmic scale invented by 
Imam as-Sadiq. 

57 Abt Mu’in Nasir bin Khusraw was born at Balkh in 394/1003. He received a good 
education and became an official in Merv government. In 1045 A.D. he abandoned 
his court life and resigned his position. He visited Mecca in four different years 
and travelled to a number of Muslim countries. All of them except the Fatimid 
Egypt were declining. He was confirmed in the belief that only his Ism@’ili beliefs 
could save the true believers from inevitable destruction. He was consecrated as a 

- hujja, a fairly high position in the Isma’ili missionary hierarchy. He was a poet and 
(Contd, on next Page) 
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“In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, the day of Leo, 
The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil.’’5§ 


The principal objective of Mir Sharif and other Sunni and Shi’i intellec- 
tuals was to save the empire from falling into the hands of adventurers 
claiming themselves Mahdi. They convinced Akbar that he was the 
prophet of universal peace and the Perfect Man as believed by the devotees 
of ibn ’Arabi. As an Emperor his principal responsibility was to protect 
his subjects irrespective of their faith and beliefs. None of the above 
theories violated the Islamic shari’a and the belief in the finality of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s mission. Nevertheless Mulla Bada‘iini and the dis- 
gruntled Sunni leaders, however, believed that Akbar was inclined to 
become a Prophet, nay something else, meaning thereby that he wished 
to become God.*® 

For six years Sharif Amuli was the member of the elite group in Akbar’ S 
court who propagated universal peace. Early in 1586, according to the 
Akbar-nama, he was appointed the sadr of Kabul. In 1587 he was appointed 
a member of the commission of the revenue assessment for Kashmir and > 
was ordered to disburse charities to the recluses and ascetics of Srinagar.®° 
In 1591, he was made amin, sadr and qaézi of Bengal, three different offices 
being combined in his person. 61 Tt was the extraordinary promotion of 
Sharif Amuli, that made Bada‘tni to angrily remark: 


pen is now a nobleman holding the rank of 1,000. He is one of the 

is (missionaries) of Mazhab-i Haqq (true religion) in Bengal province 
male is endowed with the four degrees of devotion (Sahib-2 maratib-1 
Chahargana). Acting as the Deputy of His Majesty he initiates loyal 


disciples to these degrees.’’** 


Bada ‘ani identifies the four degrees of devotion to Akbar with the Mazhab-i 
Hagqq. In his description of a confession made by Mirza Jani Beg, governor 


(F, N. 57 Conid.) 
an author of several prose works. His Zadu‘l-musafirin i is an encyclopaedia dealing 


with the metaphysical and cosmographical problems. The Wajh-i din is an intro- 
duction to Isma’ilism. The Safar-ndéma by him gives an account of his travels to 
Mecca and describes other places visited by him. In 452 or 4093/1060 or 1061 he 


died. 
58 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, 11, p. 287; Lowe, p. 299. 
59 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, Il, pp. 245-48; Lowe, PP. 251-55. 
60 Akbar-ndma, III, p. 557. 


61 Jbid., III, p. 601. 7 
62 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, 11, p. 248; Lowe’ s translation is obscure. 
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of Thatta, Bada‘ini identifies the four degrees of devotion with the 
Din Ilahi of Akbar Shah.® Bada‘ani and Abu‘l-Fazl do not differ in 
their respective definitions to the four degrees of devotion to the Emperor. 
According to them they consisted in readiness to sacrifice property, life, 
honour, and religion in the service of the Emperor. To Abu‘l-Fazl and 
his associates the four degrees had no religious significance and their 
objective was political. To Bada‘tni and his associates the four degrees of 
devotion meant the replacement of Islam with Akbar’s new faith sometimes 
called the Mazhab-i Haqq and sometimes the Din Ilahi. The discipleship 
(murtdi) to the Emperor remained the principal basis of the Mughal im- 
perialistic traditions and did not end until the last days of the Mughal 
rule. 7 

Sharif Amuli dedicated himself to the four degrees of devotion as defined 
by Abu‘l-Fazl. His loyal services to the Emperor won for him regular 
promotions. In 1006/1598 he was granted Ajmer and Mohan (near 
Lucknow) as his jagir. The A’in-i Akbari mentions his name in the list of 
the mansabdars of 900. Jahangir raised his rank to 2,500. Before his death 
he is said to have attained a mansab of 3,000. According to the Zakhiratu‘l- 
khawanin he did not maintain an office or a register. The list of troopers 
and foot-soldiers was given to him. Every six months he put the salary of 
each soldier in a bag and sent it to his home. He died at his jagir in 
Mohan and was buried there.* | 

Sharif Amuli made no efforts to promote Shi’ism. The Tarikh-i ’Alam 
Arai-t ?Abbasi calls him a member of the Nugidwiyya® sect invented by 
Mahmid of Baskhwan.6* He might not have been an Isna ’Ashari but his 
influence, however, channelled the orthodox Sunni machinery of persecu- 
tion to the self-defence and saved the Shi’is from destruction. 


Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi 

Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s achievements have already been discussed 
in the first volume. In the following pages we shall be discussing Shah 
Fathu‘llah’s contributions to the realm of hzkma traditions. Mulla Bada‘ini 
says, “He (the Shah) was thoroughly versed in all those sciences which 
demand the exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astro- 
nomy, geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, the preparation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of learning 
he was such an adept that he was able to draw up an astronomical table 


63 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, Il, p. 304. 

64 Zakhiratu‘l-khawanin, I, p. 192. 

65 According to ’Alam Ara-i ’Abbdst, it was a heretical sect, whose followers believed 
in metempsychosis. Nuqtawis, however, were extremists in their devotion to *Ali 
and gave mystical and allegorical interpretations to the dot under ba (B) of bi‘smi‘Ilah. 

66 Iskandar Munshi, ’Alam Ardé-i ’ Abbasi, 
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as soon as the Emperor demanded one from him. He was equally trained 
in Arabic, traditions (hadis), interpretation of the Qur‘an and rhetoric, 
and was the author of some excellent works, which were not, however, 
equal to those of Mawlana Mirza Jan of Shiraz, who was a teacher in 
Transoxiana, an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned 
men of the age.”6? Abu‘l-Fazl says, “So much learning had he [Fathu‘llah] 
that if the old books of wisdom (hikma) had disappeared, he could have 
laid a new foundation (of knowledge), and would not have wished for what 
had gone.”®8 Ina different context Abu‘l-Fazl says that Amir Fathu‘llah of 
Shiraz was acquainted with the minutest details of astronomy.®® According 
to Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, Fathu‘llah Shirazi was superior to the 
"ulama@ of Khurasan, Iraq and India in his knowledge of traditional 
(nagli) and rational (’agli) sciences. Among his contemporaries none was 
his equal in the whole world. He was expert in rare sciences such as 
mechanics (nayranjat) and talismans (tilismat).’’? 

The Khushriz or days of Fancy Bazaar offered Shah Fathu‘ll4h Shirazi 
an opportunity to demonstrate his proficiency in science and mechanics. 
According to the A‘in-i Akbari, the fancy bazaars were held on third feast 
day of every month. The local and overseas merchants exhibited their 
wares and rare objects fetched heavy price. Fancy bazaars for women were 
followed by similar bazaars for men.” Bazaars on new year’s day were 
naturally most attractive. The new year’s celebrations of the 29th solar 
year of Akbar’s reign (Rabi’ I 992/March 1584) coincided with the 
thirtieth lunar year of Akbar’s reign. It was celebrated by Akbar’s mother, 
Maryam Makani in her own garden, four kos from Fathpur-Sikri.72 The 
palaces were profusely decorated. Stalls were allotted to the noblemen 
to exhibit their ingenuity and skill in the realm of their special fields. 
Kudos was won by the stall of Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi which exhibited 
different types of master pieces. Among these were jarr-2 asqal (science of 
mechanics) and other rarities. Mulla Bada‘ini’s objective was to arouse 
hatred against Akbar. He did not care to give details of Shah Fathu‘llah 
Shirazi’s inventions. He turns to the decrees of the Emperor which he 
called as ‘‘new-fangled” and devotes his attention to them.” 

Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad Bakhshi, the principal source of Mulla Bada ‘ani’s 
history is, however, more helpful. According to him the following inven- 
tions were made by Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi: 


67 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, p. 154; Haig, p. 216. 
68 Akbar-nadma, III, p. 401. 

69 Ibid., III, p. 439. 

70 Tabagat-i Akbari, Il, p. 357. 

71 Ain-i Akbarié, book second, &in 23. 

72 Akbar-nama, III, p. 421. 

73 Muntakhabu‘t-tawdarikh, Il, p. 321. 
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1. A mill stone which turned itself (khud harkat mi kard) and ground 
corn. It was fixed on a Cart. 

2. A mirror exhibiting curious figures whether seen from near or from 
a distance. 

3. A cannon with twelve barrels (duwazdah bandiiq) fired by a single 
wheel. 

Abu‘l-Fazl is not helpful in determining Shah Fathu‘llah Shirdzt’s 
inventions. He ascribes all inventions to Akbar’s genius, although he 
refers to Ustad Kabir and Ustad Husayn among the expert gun makers 
who sharpened their skills under the guidance of Akbar. It is not neces- 
sarily a flattery to Akbar, for the inventors presented their master-pieces 
to him. When they were approved, the imperial karkhanas adopted them 
for large scale production. Sometimes alterations were made at Akbar’s 
suggestion and all new inventions were ascribed to the Emperor. 

The 20th ain in the second book of the A‘in-i Akbari gives the list of 

the carriages invented by Akbar. An extraordinary carriage was used for 
carrying loads and was also employed for grinding corn. Neither does 
Nizamu‘d-Din nor does Abu‘l-Fazl mention the source of power that 
moved the mill. Alvi and Rahman suggest that the power was obtained 
from the animal. Had it been so Nizamu‘d-Din would not have said 
that it turned itself (ki khud harkat mi kard wa drad mi shud). Alvi and 
-Rahmfn reject Muhammad Husayn Azad’s suggestions in the Darbar-i 
Akbari that it was a wind mill. They say, “But there is nothing in the 
source to suggest such a possibility. Besides a phenomenon such as this 
would not have escaped the pen of Abu‘l-Fazl.’’’4 The sources, however 
in no way, permit to invent the theory of animal propelling, Nizamu‘d- 
Din specifically mentions that it turned itself. ee the wind mill 
device was added to the cart. 

Abu‘l-Fazl mentions a large cart, which could be drawn either by an 
elephant or a bullock. It was large enough to hold cabins for hot [and 
cold] water. The device offered the Hammam (bath) luxuries during 
travels. The cabins might have been two storeyed in order to save space. 
This luxurious travelling bath might have also been invented by Shah 
Fath‘ullah Shirazi who seems to have improved the existing baths in Fathpur- 
Sikri known as Hakim’s hammdms and added new mechanical devices to 
them. 

2. The description of the mirror in the ceenanaes Akbari ' is too brief 
to make any specific comments. 

3. The twelve barrelled cannon which was fired by a wheel device 
is not mentioned in the A‘in-i Akbari. The latter source also does not 
mention wheel-lock device. It mentions a seventeen barrelled cannon 


74 M.A. Alvi and A. Rahman, Fathu‘llah Shirdzi, Delhi, 1968, p. 7, foot-note, 18. 
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which was ignited by match-card system. (niz hafdah ra chunan yaktai 
dad ki yak fatila hama ra kushad dihad).?® It would seem that the twelve 
barrelled wheel-lock was replaced by the seventeen barrelled cannon 
which was ignited by match-card system. 

Possibly Fathu‘llah Shirazi also invented a cannon mentioned in the 
A‘in-i Akbari whose barrel contained about nine pieces which could be 
easily transported and expeditiously put together when required.7® 
This invention accords with Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s specialization in 
wheeled devices and barrels. Akbar had already made considerable 
improvements in his match-locks. Shah Fathu‘llah seems to have made » 
further improvements on them. Mulla Bada‘ini says, “Putting a match- 
lock on his shoulder and a belt of ammunition round his waist, like a 
runner, he [Shah Fathu‘llah] used to accompany the Emperor at his 
stirrup in the chase, and the glory of knowledge, which had already 
vanished, he utterly trampled in the dust.’’? Possibly Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
principal objective was to personally discover defects in Akbar’s match- 
locks and to find devices to improve them. 

The cleaning of match-locks and the barrels of cannons was exceedingly 
toilsome and an arduous task. A strong man had to work for long hours 
with iron instruments in order to clean match-locks. On the basis of his 
practical knowledge, Akbar invented a wheel turned by a bullock. Its 
motion cleaned sixteen barrels in a short time. Abu‘l-Fazl does not 
describe it but refers to its sketch. ’Alvi and Rahman describe it thus: 


“Tt is a huge, eight-legged installation probably all made of iron and 
steel, may be about eight feet high. An octagonal frame, probably of 
angle-iron is mounted on top. Half way between the rim and the 
centre is a toothed wheel (with spokes not shown in drawing) with the 
hub fixed on a central vertical shaft or axle, which rests in a thick 
casing fixed in the ground. Round the hub, and probably extending 
some length below it round the shaft, is what appears to be some sort 
of fixed bearing. On the surface of the bearing are eight sockets facing 
eight others in the angles of the octagon. The detachable part of the 
machine consists of eight bars. Each bar is a composite structure con- 
sisting of a pinion and two brush-rods of equal length screwed or 
welded to either sides of the pinion. When the barrels are required 
to be cleaned they are slid over the brush rods, lifted up to the frame 
and placed in the sockets provided in the frame and the fixed bearing, 
the teeth of the wheel being in mesh with the teeth of the pifion.’’’8 


75 A‘in-i Akbari, a‘in-i tip. 

76 Ibid., a°in-i tip. 

77 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, Il, p. 316; Lowe, p. 326. 
78 Fathu‘llah Shirazi, pp. 5-6. 
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Akbar’s machine of cleaning guns known as yarghii exhibits the inventors 
mastery over the use of wheels, toothed wheels, axle, pulley, lever, and 
screws which were known in Iran and the Mediterranean countries by 
the eleventh century A.D. It would therefore not be wrong to ascribe its 
invention to Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi who was fully conversant with the 
above devices and was an expert in directing them to a practical use. 

Although hammams (baths) in Fathpur-Sikri were built long before 
Shah Fathu‘llah’s arrival at Akbar’s court, they were provided with 
water by different manual devices and Persian wheels. The northern 
palace water works which drew their supply from the great bdoli or well 
down the road from Hathi-Pol topped with low domes seems to have 
been added under Shah Fathu‘llah’s directions. The northern and 
southern upper chambers in the bdoli shew below their domed ceilings 
the great beams which took the upward thrust of the revolving wind- 
lasses. These were turned by draught cattle, on the principle of the Per- 
sian wheel. Buckets, ceaselessly rising and falling, were emptied: on the 
rise by men standing on the roof, and the slope of the roof conducted 
the water into the channel broading along the aqueduct to the first water 
tower. There the water was lifted from the storage well, a further ten 
metres or so by similar methods to an aqueduct atop a rubble-built wall, 
which ran northwards towards the gateway known as the Hathi-Pol. 
From aqueduct it was again raised, in the bastion-like building projecting 
from the wall, having been already raised some thirty metres from the 
level in great bdoli, in three operations. From the roof of this water 
tower it was drawn up to a fourth stage, on the roof of a covered arcade 
surrounding a small quadrangle between the eastern wall of the Hathi- 
Pol and the road, and was roughly level with the pavement of Haram 
Sara’ quarters miscalled stables. On the northern side of the gateway 
spanning the road east of the Pigeon House, it was raised a fifth time and 
emptied into several channels; one to the bath in the garden called 
Maryam’s, another to the garden itself and the now ruined garden beyond 
it, and another along past the Wind Tower (Panch Mahal) towards the 
central Haram Sara‘ palace, where it would have supplied the fountain 
in the centre of the court. The Anip Talao (‘“‘the peerless pool’’), called 
Kaptr Talao, (“Camphor Pool’), by Father Monserrate and Jahangir 
towards the east of the Diwan Khana-i Khass, was also supplied from 
these water works, the overflow emptying itself into the Sukh Tal adjacent 
to the Hakims’ Baths across the modern road.7® 7 

The Fathpur-Sikri water works were the precursor of the water works 
in the famous Taj Mahal where water was raised from the Jamuna river 


79 S. A.A. Rizvi and V. J. A. Flynn, Fathpiir-Stkri, Bombay, 1975, pp. 111-12. © 
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and distributed through storage tanks adjacent to the Taj gardens. 
Similar system provided the palaces of Red Fort Delhi with water. 

Although direct evidence does not exist for some of the inventions 
ascribed to Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi in the above paragraphs but our 
presumptions are based on sound literary sources. What Abu‘l-Fazl 
could not ascribe to the inventive genius of Akbar was the I]ahi era that 
the Shah devised. Abu‘l-Fazl says that ‘‘the pillar of this sacred era was 
the Learned of the Age, the Plato of cycles, Amir Fathu‘llah Shirazi whose 
title was ’Azudu‘d-Dawla”.8° In the A‘énei Akbart he says that Amir 
Fathu‘llah Shirai, “the representative of ancient sages” and “‘the paragon 
of the house of wisdom” fulfilled the Emperor’s long cherished desire 
“to introduce a new computation of years and months throughout the 
fair regions of Hindustan in order that perplexity might give place to 
easiness”. Abu‘l-Fazl adds that the foundation ef a new era did not have 
any religious significance. The eras were designed to facilitate the mone- 
tary transactions and contracts. New eras had previously been introduced 
from time to time to meet the above objectives. Abu‘l-Fazl goes on to say 
that the new era did not involve disrespect to the glory of the hijra era, 
which commenced from the day when Prophet Muhammad moved 
from Mecca to Medina because of the predominance of his enemies. 
Consequently according to Abu‘l-Fazl the hijra era began with a day of 
joy to foes and of grief to friends. It was for the above reasons that to 
Akbar the Hijra era represented failure (az nakami agahi bakhshad).”? Abu‘l- 
Fazl, however adds, “Because of the number of short-sighted, ignorant 
men who believe the currency of the era to be inseparable from religion, 
His Imperial Majesty in his graciousness, dearly regarding the attach- 
ment of the hearts of his subjects did not carry out his design of suppressing 
it. Although it is evident to right-minded people of the world, what rele- 
vancy exists between the market-coin of commercial dealing and the 
night gleaning jewel of faith, and what participation between this chain 
of objective connection and the two-fold card of spiritual truth, yet the 
world is full of dust of indiscrimination, and the discerning are heedful 
of the fable of the fox that took to flight when camels were being im- 
pressed’’.81 

Mulla Bada‘tini, however, asserts that Akbar abolished the hijra era 
and introduced a new era called the ‘ Tarikh-i Ilahi’. On copper coins and 
gold mohurs the era of the Millennium was engraved to proclaim that the 
true religion of Muhammad, which was to last one thousand years, was 
going to end.§? Although Abu‘l-Fazl made strenuous efforts to convince 


80 Akbar-ndma, II, p. 12; A‘inei Akbari, din 2. 
81 H.S. Jarrett, The A‘in-i Akbari, Delhi, 1978, reprint, p. 29. 
82 Muntakhabu't-tawarikh, U1, p. 306. 
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the orthodox of the practical importance of a solar era, they were not 
satisfied. | 

Shah Fathu‘llah made the new Gurgani zij or the astronomical tables 
invented by Mirza Ulugh Beg (850-853/1447-49) as the basis of his 
computation. It was combined with the researches of Khwaja Nasiru‘d- 
Din Tisi made in his Maragha observatory for his patron Hulagu (654- 
63/1256-65). The mean lunar year consists of 354 days, 8 hours, 48 
- minutes and [36 seconds]; the solar [lahi year starting from the vernal 
equinox comprised 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes and 15 seconds. The 
days of the month were reckoned from 29 to 32 and the 3lst and 32nd 
days were called riz wa shab; abolishing intercelary days, the year was 
brought down to 365 days. The names of the months were made identical 
with the names of the months of the Iranian era of Yazdajird (399-421). 
Their names and corresponding zodiacal signs are as follows: 


1. Farwardin mah-i [ahi March-April Aries 

| (Divine Month) 
2. Urdibihisht 33 April-May Taurus 
3. Khurdad | os May-June Gemini 
4, Tir of June-July Cancer 
5. Amurdad - July-August Leo | 
6. Shahriwar se August-September Virgo 
7. Mihr . September-October Libra 
8. Aban | Ss October-November Scorpion 
9. Azar 5 November-December Saggitarius 
10. Bahman “ December- January Capricornus 
11. Dai 4% January-February Aquarius 
12. Isfandarmuz | 5 February-March Pisces 


The names of the days were the same as those of the current thirty 
Persian days. 


lL. Ormiiz 12. Mah 

2. Bahman 13. Tir 

3. Urdibihisht ~ 14. Gish 

4, Shahriyur 15. Khur 

5. Isfandarmuz | | 16. Mihrgan (Mihr) 
6. Khurdad _ 17. Surish 
7, Murdad 18. Rashn 

8. Daibazar (Dai ba Azar) 19. Farwardin 
9. Azar : 90. Bahram 
10. Aban 91. Ram 

11. Rash 22. Bad 
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23. Dai (Dai ba Din) © 27. Asman 
24. Din 28. Zamiyad 
25. Arad 29. Marisfand 
26. Ashtad 30. Aniran8® 


Mulla Bada‘ini refers to the Nisabu‘s-sibyan, a popular vocabulary in 
rhyme by Abi Nasr-i Farahi®4 to the names of days.8® They were not 
unfamiliar to officials who maintained administrative, fiscal and revenue 
records. Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s reforms in calendar were not the last word 
to the evolution of astronomical researches, nevertheless it eliminated 
discrepancies in the existing solar calendars. It paved the way for sub- 
sequent researches in the reigns of Shahjahan and Muhammad Shjh. 

According to Mulla Bada‘tni, Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi was competent 
to build an observatory but Akbar took no interest in it. Perhaps Shah 
Fathu‘llah made his calculations on astrolabes collected by Humayin 
and largely depended on researches made by him in his early career. 
Although Abu‘l-Fazl’s sentence in the A‘in-i Akbari is ambiguous, it 
seems that Fathu‘llah translated a portion of Zij-i Fadid-i Mirza’i (Modern 
astronomical tables of Ulugh Beg). 

Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi was essentially a teacher. In his own homeland 
he had been for a long time the spiritual guide of the rulers and nobles. 
In Fathpur-Sikri he seems to have made researches in the teaching methods 
from elementary level to advanced standards. Mulla Bada‘aini sarcasti- 
cally says, 


‘He became devoted to teaching children of the umara‘ (noblemen), 
and every day would go to the houses of Akbar’s favourites, and would 
act as the elementary teacher, first of all to the slave of Hakim Abu‘l- 
Fath, and at another time to the son of Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl and to 
other children of umara‘ of seven or eight years of age, and even younger, 
and taught them the art of calligraphy such as putting dots, drawing 
straight lines and curves, and even taught them the alphabet, 


“In the hands of children new to instruction, 

Do not place a tablet of astronomical calculations. 
A horse, which is of Arab breed, 

Do not mark with a Grecian brand.’’8? 


83 Akbar-nama, II, p. 9-10. 
84 In 617/1220 the author versified Jami’ as-saghir by Shaybani (d. 187/802). 
85 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, U, p. 306. 
86 A‘in-i Akbari, Lucknow, 1893, p. 76. 
_ 87 Muntakhabu't-tawarikh, Il, p. 316; Lowe, pp. 325-26. 
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To Mulla Bada‘ini it was a pity that a man of a profound eminence 
as Fathu‘llah Shirazi should spend his time in teaching children. It 
goes without saying that Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi was in no need of flatter- 
ing Hakim Abu‘l-Fath’s slaves or for that matter even Abu‘l-Fazl and 
other noblemen. Like his experiments with guns he made pedagogical 
researches on children of lower to higher age groups in the entire cross- 
section of the society. As was the case with other countries, specially in 
India boys were kept for years at school, where they learnt the consonants 
and vowels. A great portion of the life of the students was wasted by 
making them read frivolous books. Akbar who in his childhood always 
dodged his teachers and did not learn the art of reading could hardly 
ignore the need to overcome the drudgery of traditional teaching methods 
in elementary education. The following method of teaching children 
might have been suggested by Shah Fathu‘llah to Akbar on the basis of 
his pedagogical researches. Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl who was taught by his 
father through summaries and digests might have also helped Shah 
Fathu‘llah Shirazi. Abu‘l-Fazl says, 


“His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to write 
the letters of the alphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms. 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined letters. 
They may be practised for a week, after which the boy should learn 
some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time 
to be daily. practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will 
soon acquire a current hand. The teacher ought especially to look 
after five things: knowledge of the letters; meanings of words; the 
hemistich; the verse; the former lesson. If this method of teaching be 
adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took 
others years to understand, so much so that people will get quite 
astonished.’’88 


It would seem that Shah Fathu‘lla4h Shirazi presented children taught 
by him to Akbar and astonished the Emperor with his success in his 
pedagogical methods. The results must have pleased Shah Fathu‘llah 
Shirazi, although to Mulla Bada‘ini whatever glory of knowledge was 
left, came to be utterly trampled in dust. 


88 Blochmann, pp. 288-89. 
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Works of Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi 

Shah Fathu‘llah was the author of many important works. To Mulla 
Bada‘ini they were excellent but inferior to those of Mirza Jan Shirazi.®° 
Perhaps their Shi'i slant was not palatable to the Mulla. The exegesis 
on the Qur‘an written by Fathu‘llah is not available. Some scholars 
wrongly ascribe the Tafsir Manhaju‘s-sddiqin or Khulasatu‘l-manhaj written 
by Mulla Fathu‘llah-Kashani to Shah Fathu‘llah. The Tarjama Qdaniin 
of Aba ’Ali Sina by Fathu‘llah bin Fakhru‘d-Din Shirazi is also ascribed 
to him. Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s Takmila-1 Hashiyya-t ’ Allama Dawwéni, a com- 
mentary on the Tahzibu‘l-mantiq by Sa’du‘d-Din Taftazani (d. 791/1389) is 
also not available. The Hashiya *ala’ Tahzibu‘l-mantiq, asuper-commentary 
on the same work by Fathu‘llah Shirazi has also been lost. A manuscript 
entitled the Hashiya *ala’ Sharh al-Tajrid in the India Office Library. is 
ascribed to Shah Fathu‘ll4h. The present author can make no comment 
on the claims. : 


Shah Fathu‘llah’s disciples 

Mulla Bada‘tini says, “Mir Fathu‘llah, although he was polite, cour- 
teous, and well conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, insinua- 
tion, and sarcasm (God save us from the like!). For this reason very few 
ever became his pupils, and he has not left behind him any worthy 
pupil.?% | 

Nothing can be farther from the truth than the above statement. A 
galaxy of scholars both in Iran and in India sat at Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
feet. The most prominent among his Iranian disciples who obtained 
great fame in the Deccan were Afzal Khan, the prime minister of ’Alj 
°Adil Shah I of Bijapur and the historian Rafiu‘d-Din Shirazi..! Khwaja 


89 Mawlana Mirza Jan Shirazi (d. 995/1587) was a disciple of Khwaja Jamalu‘d-Din 
Mahmiid Shirazi. After the death of Shah Isma’il IT (984-85/1576-78) he moved 
from Shiraz to ’Abdu‘llah Khan Uzbek’s court in Transoxiana because of his 
staunch Sunni-ism. The Khan deeply respected him and gave him precedence over 
Khwaja Kalan Naqshbandi, the revered Naqshbandiyya sat. Both became each 
other’s rivals. Once ’Abdu‘llah Khan asked Mawlana Mirza Jan of his impressions 
about Transoxiana. Mawlana replied that everything was alright there except that 
the Transoxianians believed that as the offsprings of horses, cows and donkeys were 
horses, cows and donkeys respectively, the descendants of intellectuals and saints 
were also intellectuals and saints. For instance people believed that the revered 
Khwaja Baha‘u‘d-Din Naqshband’s descendant Khwaja Kalan should be accorded 
similar respect. Mawlana Mirza Jan was the author of a commentary on Ishdrat 
and the glosses and commentaries on the works of Juzjani, Taftazani and Dawwani. 
Subh-i sadiq, £. 460b, ’Alam Ard‘i-’ Abbasi, I, p. 155, 

90 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, II, p. 155; Haig, p. 216. 

91 Isna ’Asharé Shé’is in India, I, pp, 222, 271, 273. 
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Muhammad bin Mahmud Dahdar was also Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s 
disciple in Iran. He studied rational sciences and possibly Ishraqi mysti- 
cism under the Shah; later on he obtained eminence as a sift. In his 
youth he moved to Bijapur and became ’Ali ’Adil Shah’s favourite. He 
was also instrumental in inviting Shah Fathu‘llah to Byapur. After the 
Shah’s arrival at Bijapur, Khwaja Muhammad completed the study of the 
books of higher learning under the Shah which he could not earlier study. 
Khwaja Muhammad left for Ahmadnagar and became the favourite of 
Nizam Shah, the ruler of Anmadnagar. After the arrival of Shaykh Hasan 
Najafi, known as the Shaykh-i Najaf, in the Deccan, Khwaja Muhammad 
became Najafi’s disciple and learnt sifism under him.°? 

At Akbar’s court Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi came to be regarded as the 
greatest teacher of rational sciences in his age. Mir Ghulam ’Ali Azad 
Bilgarami says that the Shah introduced to India the works of Muhaqqiq 
Dawwani, Mir Sadru‘d-Din (Muhammad), Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Mansir_ 
and Mirza Jan. He himself began to teach. An incredibly large number 
of pupils benefited from Shah Fathu‘llah’s lectures. After his arrival, 
the study of ma’qilat (rational sciences) took great strides towards popu- 
larity.°8 Although works of Mulla Dawwani and Mirza Jan were known 
in India before Shah Fathu‘llah’s arrival to Akbar’s court and their 
disciples and relatives, had also moved to India, the integration of the 
works of Mulla Dawwani and Mirza Jan Shirazi with those of Amir 

- Sadru‘d-Din Muhammad and of Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din Shirazi in the 
curriculum of the seminaries of higher learning was the singular contri- 
bution of Shah Fathu‘llah to both Shii and Sunni seminaries of India. 

Among Akbar’s mansabdars, Hakim ’Ali sat at Shah Fathu‘llah’s feet in 
Shiraz. In Fathpur-Sikri, he took the occasion to sharpen his earlier 
lessons.24 Mirza ’Abdu‘r-Rahim Khan-i Khanan studied mathematics 
under the Shah.®® Other noblemen also seem to have drawn upon the 
talents of Shah Fathu‘lla4h Shirazi but their names are not known. In 
1592 Fayzi wrote a letter to Akbar dealing with reports on Deccan. In it 
introducing Mir Taqiu‘d-Din Muhammad known as Taqiya, Fayzi wrote 
that the Mir was one of the disciples of Shah Fathu‘llah. When the semi- 
naries of Shah Fathu‘llah and Mawlana Mirza Jan were at the zenith 
of their fame in Shiraz, Mir Taqiu‘d-Din had also become a renowned 
teacher. Fayzi adds that Shah Fathu‘llah was deeply impressed with Mir 
Taqiu‘d-Din. He was consequently a custodian of the legacy of Shah 

-Fathu‘llah and one of his intellectual descendants. Mir Taqiu‘d-Din 
reminded Fayzi of the following hemistich: | 
92 Subh-i sadig, ff. 496b-97a. 
93 Mir Ghulam °Ali Azad Bilgarami, Ma‘ésiru‘l-kiram, Lahore, 1971, pp. 228-29. 


94 Muntakhabu't-tawarikh, III, pp. 166-67. 
95 Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, I, p. 550. 
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“O rose; I am pleased with you for you are endowed with the fragrance 
of someone (the beloved).”’ 


Informing Akbar of Mir ‘Taqiu‘d-Din’s desire to move from Shiraz 
to the Emperor’s court, Fayzi recommended that the messengers might 
be sent to invite him.% Fayzi’s recommendations were granted by the 
Emperor and Mir Taqiu‘d-Din was invited to the court. According to 
Bada‘ini, Taqiu‘d-Din was a new-comer to the court and was expert in 
both traditional (nagli) and rational sciences. Bada‘iini considered him a 
poetic genius. Akbar ordered him to summarise the Shahnama by Firdawsi 
into prose. To Bada‘ini, the exercise amounted to converting ‘‘fine linen 
into sack-cloth”’ or to “‘unravelling a rope to make a cackum’’.%? In 1004/ 
1595-96 Taqiu‘d-Din attained the four degrees of discipleship (maratib-i 
tkhlas-t chérgana) .°8 | 

Shah Fathu‘llah bequeathed his legacy in astronomy to Faridu‘d-Din 
Mas’id bin Ibrahim Dihlawi (d. 1039/1629). The latter compiled the 
Rij-t Shahjahani also known as the Karnéma-i Sahib-qiran-i Sani Zij-i 
Shahjahaéni and completed it in 1039/1629 but brought down the calcula- 
tions to 1041/1631. The work was designed to modify Fathu‘llah Shirazi’s 

- calculation in order to reconcile them with the T@rikh-i [lahi-i Shahjahani, 
(Shahjahan’s [ahi Era) adopted by Shahjahan at Asaf Khan’s suggestion.” 

Shah Fathu'llah’s legacy to combine the manqil (traditional studies) 
with ma’qil (rational sciences) which was earlier perfected by ibn Sina, 
Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi, Qutbu‘d-Din Shirazi and Mir Ghiyasu‘d-Din 
Mansir Shirazi was immortalised in Sunni seminaries by Mulla Nizamu‘d- 
Din Sihdlawi. It was transmitted by Shah Fathu‘llah’s disciple Mulla 
’Abdu‘s-Salam Lahori to the posterity. 


‘Shah Fathu‘llah Shirazi 
Mawlind, ‘Abdu'eSalam of Lahore 
Mulla Abauts Salant of Dewa 
Shaykh peneai Chawrasi 
Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din Sihalawi 
Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din Midis of Firangi Mahal, Lucknow 


Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam of Lahore was born in about 947/1540. His long 
teaching career of some sixty years ended with his death at the ripe old 
96 Insha‘i-Fayzi, pp. 133-34. 
97 Muntakhabu't-tawdarikh, III, p. 206. 


98 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 404. 
99 Storey, II, part I, p. 89. 
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age of ninety in 1037/1627-28. He seems to have sat at Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
feet during the latter’s stay with the imperial camp in the Panjab from 
1587 to 1589. Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam was then about forty-eight years — 
old, was very mature in age and in teaching experience. Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
lectures sharpened his earlier learning. No wonder that scholars from all 
over India thronged the seminary of Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam. According 
to Azad Bilgarami, the Mulla was the mine of traditional studies (naqltyat) 
and rational sciences (ma°qildt) and a large number of scholars obtained 
perfection under him (the Mulla). In his old age when the Mulla’s memory 
had faded he used to lament that his pre-occupations with teachings left 
him with no leisure to write books. The commentary on Bayzawi’s 
exegesis of the Qur‘an was the only work that he could finalise.1° 

Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam Lahori’s disciple Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam of Dewa 
(east of Lucknow) joined his teacher’s seminary at Lahore after completing 
his education under the teachers of Awadh. At Lahore he revised the 
books earlier studied by him and became a worthy disciple of Mulla 
*Abdu‘s-Salam of Lahore. According to Azad Bilgarami, both teacher and 
the pupil were equally perfect in learning and scholarship. Shahjahan 
appointed him as a mufti in the imperial army. In his old age Mulla 
>Abdu‘s-Salam of Dewa resigned and settled down in Lahore. He was also 
the author of a commentary on the Qur‘anic exegesis by Bayzawi. Mulla 
*Abdu‘s Salam of Dewa popularised the study of the principle of figh (usil) 
in India. He issued original faiwas on the basis of his own study and did not 
care for the fatwas written in books that were incompatible with the usil. 
Shi'i usili traditions seem to have changed his technique. He died in 
1039/1629-30.1%" 7 

Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam Dewi’s (of Dewa) disciple Shaykh Dantyal 
Chawrasi also belonged to a village Chawrasi, east of Lucknow. He was 
one of the descendants of the celebrated sift, Shaykh Nasiru‘d-Din Chiragh 
of Dihli (757/1356) who also originally belonged to Awadh.'@ 

Shaykh Daniyal’s disciple Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din was an Ansari Shaykhzada 
of Sihali (Barabanki district near Lucknow). Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din’s father 
Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Halim was a student of Mulla ’Abdu‘s-Salam Dewi. 
After completing his education he took up a teaching position in his 

- teacher’s seminary. Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din completed his eduation under 
the rare academic atmosphere founded by Mulla ’Abdu’‘s-Salam of 
Lahore. About 1080/1669-70 Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din returned from Lahore 

to his native village in Sihali and began to teach in his village. A large 
number of eminent scholars sat at his feet. According to Ghulam ’Ali 
Azad Bilgarami, the majority of Indian *ulama‘ traced back their chain of 
100 Ma‘asiru‘l-kirdm, p. 226. 


101 Ibid., pp. 225-26. 
102 History of saifism in India, I, pp. 184-188, 
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discipleship to Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din. Among Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din’s 
disciples most prominent was Mawlawi Sayyid Qutbu‘d-Din who originally 
belonged to Amethi (eastern U.P.) but later settled at Shamsabad near 
Qannauj and came to be known as Shamsabadi. He died at the age of 
seventy in 1121/1709-10, leaving behind him a galaxy of ’ulama‘ who 
founded their independent seminaries. Among them most prominent was 
Qazi Muhibbu‘llah Bihari (d. 1119/1717-18). Awrangzib appointed him 
the gazi of Lucknow but after some years he was dismissed. Later on 
he was appointed the gézi of Hyderabad but again he incurred the 
Emperor’s displeasure and was dismissed. Some important dignitaries 
intervened and Awrangzib appointed him the teacher of his grandson 
Rafi’u‘l-Qadr son of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shah. When Shah ’Alam 
Bahadur Shah (1119-24/1707-12) became the Emperor he appointed 
Muhibbu‘lla4h the principal sadr of India and a mansabdar. After a few 
months he died and could not enjoy his high mansab. He was the author 
of a book on logic entitled the Sallamu‘l-usiil, another on principles of figh 
entitled Musallamu‘s subiit and a philosophical treatise entitled the Risalatu-— 
“l-jawaher.104 

Among Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din’s disciples, Hafiz Amanu‘llah bin Niru‘llah 
of Banaras (d. 1130/1720-21) was also a distinguished scholar. The Hafiz 
wrote a famous book on the principles of figh entitled the Mahkamu‘l-usil. 
He also wrote explanatory notes on the famous Qur‘anic exegesis by 
Bayzawi and on the works of Sayyid Sharif Juzjani and Mulla Jalalu‘d- 
Din Dawwani. He was also the author of treatises on controversies 
surrounding the philosophical theories of Mir Bagir Damad (d. 1041/ 
1631) and Mulla Mahmid Jawnpiiri (d. 1062/1552). Awrangzib appoin- 

ted him the sadr of Lucknow.1® Other disciples of Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din 
were also authors of the Qur‘anic exegesis, commentaries, explanatory 
notes and glosses on the higher text books relating to the principles of figh 
and metaphysical treatises. 

Mulla Qutbu'd-Din himself wrote commentaries and explanatory 
notes on works such as the Talwih, Sharh ’aqa’id Nasafiyya, Tafri’at-i Bayzawi 
and al-Mutawwal. He is also said to have written a treatise on the daru‘l-harb 
but his works were destroyed by the rival zamindaérs who killed him in 
Rajab 1103/April 1692 and plundered his house, When Awrangzib was 
informed of the tragic death of Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din, he allotted a big 
mansion of the Dutch factors in Lucknow, lying vacant, for the residence 
of the Mulla’s family. It was known as the Firangi Mahal (the house of 
Franks). Mulla Qutbu‘d-Din’s third son, Mulla NizA4mu‘d-Din who was 


103. Ma‘Gsiru‘l-kirdm, p. 199. 
104 Ibid., pp. 200-01. 
105 Jbid., pp. 202-03. 
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then fourteen years old moved to the Firangi Mahal and completed his 
education which was interrupted because of his father’s death at several 
places such as Ja‘is, Banaras and Lucknow. Jn Banaras he studied under 
his father’s distinguished disciple Hafiz Amanu‘llah. By the time Mulla 
Niziamu‘d-Din was twenty-one or twenty-two years old his six or seven 
years of studies under different ’ulama‘ trained in Shah Fathu‘llah’s tradi- 
tions, made him a very competent teacher. He started his lectures in his 
own Firangi Mahal mansion. His ability to produce competent ’ulama‘ 
within five or six years with grounding both in rational and traditional 
sciences made him very famous. It would seem that Shah Fathu‘llah’s 
method of teaching endured until Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din’s days and 
through the Mulla radiated throughout India. In Jumada I 1161/May 
1748, Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din died. 

Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din’s disciples established seminaries in all the 
north Indian towns where Muslims lived in considerable number. The 
curriculum devised by Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din known after his own name 
as the Dars-i Nizami trained scholars in logic, metaphysics, mathematics, 
rhetorics, principles of figh, kalam (dialectics) and hadis. The Mulla him- 
self wrote commentaries on important works in principles of jigh, kalam 
and metaphysics. His works stimulated his disciples to write similar com- 
mentaries to facilitate learning and to promote scholarship.1% 

_ Although both traditional and rational sciences were included in the 
Dars-i Nizami, some of Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din’s successors established specia- 
list schools. The seminary established by Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Wahid Khayra- 
badi in his hometown Khayrabad (Sitapur district near Lucknow) came 
to be known as the Khayrabad seminary of the rational sciences. Mulla 
*Abdu‘l-Wahid Khayrabadi was the disciple of Mull4 ’Alam Sandilawi 
who in turn was the disciple of Mulla Kamalu‘d-Din Sihalawi, a promi- 
nent disciple of Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din. Mulla ’Abdu‘l Wahid’s disciple 
was Mawlana Fazl-i Imam Khayrabadi (d. 1240/1825). Mawlana Fazl-i 
Imam Khayrabadi obtained the high position of the sadru‘s-sudir under 
the British.1° One of Mulla Kamalu‘d-Din’s disciples, Mulla Hasan of 
Firangi Mahal had already made a deep impact upon the intellectuals 
of Delhi. Among them were the disciples of Shah Walju‘llah Dihlawi 
(d. 1176/1762) and those of his son Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz Dihlawi (1239/ 
1824). Many scholars who specialized in traditional sciences at the se- 
minary of Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz and his brothers, studied logic and philo- 
sophy under Fazl-i Imam. The latter’s son Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi 
was also an eminent scholar. Fazl-i Imam wrote a summary of the Shifa‘ 
while Fazl-i Haqq compiled a gloss on his father’s summary. Fazl-i Haqq 


106 Shah Wali-Allah and his times, pp. 386-92. 
107 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Tazkira-i ahl-i Dihlé, Karachi, 1955, pp. 86-90. 
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also wrote treatises on ibn Sina’s physics and on ibn Sjna’s theories on 
Being. He also strongly refuted Shah Isma’il’s writing that he considered 
disrespectful.1°8 | 

More details of the scholars, the seminaries of Mawlana ’Abdu‘s- 
Salam of Lahore and his disciples produced do not exist. Perhaps Ustad 
Ahmad-i Mi’mar (d. 1059/1649) of Lahore, the architect of Shahjahan 
who designed the famous Taj Mahal and other monuments of Delhi and 
Lahore obtained education in the seminaries of Mawlana ’Abdu‘s Salam 
of Lahore and Mulla ’Abdu‘s Salam of Dewa. 

The biographical details on Ustad Ahmad are very scanty. His son 

~ Lutfu‘llah muhandis (engineer), who was also a mathematician, astronomer 

and engineer, says in an ode which he composed that Ahmad was thorough- 
ly conversant with Euclid’s propositions, had full command over the 
sciences of the stars and knew the mysteries of al-Majisti (Meqale suntaxis), 
a system of astronomy and trigonometry, called al-Majisti by the Arabs. 
Ahmad’s three sons, ’Ala‘ullah “Rushdi’, Lutfu‘'lla4h Muhandis and 
Naru‘llah mi’mar were also mathematicians, astronomers and engineers.1° 
The mathematical and astronomical works written by them are available. . 
It would seem that Ustad Ahmad, his sons and grandsons transmitted the 
scholarly traditions of Shah Fathu‘llah to the posterity. 


Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din Muhammad ’Amili’s impact _ 
The mathematical, literary and mystical treatises of Baha‘u‘d-Din | 
-Amili, a friend of Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari,° made a very deep impact 
upon the Sunni seminaries of India. His influence on Indian Shi’is and 
thinkers was very deep. His disciple and son-in-law, Shaykh Muhammad 
ibn Khatin ’Amili!! left an indelible mark on the Shi’is of the Deccan. 
Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din known as Shaykh-1 Baha'i (b. 953/February 1548) 
was the son of the Shi’i savant, Shaykh Husayn (d. 984/1576). After the 
martyrdom of his teacher, Shaykh Zaynu‘d-Din the Shahid-t Sani in 966/ 
1558-59 Shaykh Husayn moved with his son Baha‘u‘d-Din (b. 953/1516) 
from his native-land Jabal-i Amil to Khurasan. Baha‘u‘d-Din completed 
his educational career in Mashhad. Besides his father who was an eminent 
°alim and author of scholarly works, Baha‘u‘d-Din studied under Mulla 
’"Abdu‘llah of Yazd, a disciple of Jalalu‘d-Din Dawwani. Mulla ’Ali 
~ Muhazzab and Mulla Afzal of QOa‘in trained him in mathematics. ’Ala- 
u‘d-Din Mahmiid, an eminent scholar of Shah ’Abbas’ reign trained 


108 S.A. A. Rizvi, Shah °Abd al-’Aziz, pp. 96-98, 517-518. 

109 M. ’Abdu‘llah Chaghta‘i, A family of great Mughal architects, Isldmic Culture, X1/2 
(April 1937) pp. 200-9. 

110 Isn@ ’Ashari Shi’is in India, 1, pp. 342-38. 
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Baha‘u‘d-Din in medicine. Shah ’Abbas appointed Baha‘u‘d-Din as the 
Shaykhu‘l-Islam of Isfahan. He died in Shawwal 1031/1622.113 — 

His Arabic works on ahddis and figh are very important additions to the 
Shi’i religious literature. Eminent ’ulama‘ wrote commentaries on them 
and some of them were translated into Persian. His Kashkil in Arabic is 
a large miscellany of stories and verses on the Qur‘anic exegesis, ahddis, 
religious beliefs and morals. Its latter portion comprising Persian verses 
has been deleted from its Arabic Cairo editions but the Tehran editions 
are complete. The Cairo scholars considered the Kashkil as a Sunni work. 
The Jami’ *Abbési by Shaykh Baha‘i in Persian is a very popular work on 
the Shi’i figh. The work was begun at the request of Shah ’Abbas Safawi 
but Shaykh Baha’i could complete only five chapters before his death in 
1031/1622. Nizam bin Husayn Sawji completed the remaining fifteen 
chapters at the instigation of Shah ’Abbas in 1032/1622. 

His works on mathematics and astronomy were prescribed in both the 
Shi’i and Sunni seminaries. His Khulasatu‘l-hiséb is an Arabic compen- 
dium of arithmetic. Commentaries on it were written by scholars both 
in Arabic and in Persian. | 

Muhammad Amin Najafi Hijazi Qummi, a disciple of Baha‘u‘d-Din 
*Amili wrote a commentary on the Khuldsatu‘l-hisab in his teacher’s life 
time. He was a Shi’i. An anonymous commentary was compiled in 
1081/1670. In 1092/1681 Lutfu‘llah Muhandis compiled a popular 
Persian commentary on the Khuldsatu‘l-hisab. A copy of the anony- 
mous Tarjama-i Khuldsatu‘l-hiséb in the India Office Library, London is 
dated 1107/1696. At the request of ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab Khan of Arcot, — 
Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad bin Muhammad ’Abdu‘llah a‘sh-Shahid composed 
a commentary entitled the Fayzu‘l-Wahhab fi Sharh Khuldsatu‘l-hisab. In 
1130/1718 Muhammad Zaman Fayyaz (salis) bin Muhammad Sadiq 
Anbalaji Dihlawi Shafi’i completed his Ghadyah-1 juhdu‘l-hisab. Sadru‘d-Din 
Muhammad bin Zabardast Khan who flourished about 1135/1722-3 
was the author of a commentary on the Khuldsatu‘l-hisab entitled the 
Tahriru‘s-sadr. Khwaja Muhammad Mah the author of Sharh-t Khuldsatu‘l- 
hisab, Mirzi Muhammad Beg the author of a different Sharh-1 Khuldsatu‘l- 
hisab, Muhammad Sadiq ’Ali Tabrizi, the author of the Tarjama-t Khula- 
satu‘l-hisab, Rawshan ’Ali, the author of a different Tarjama-1 Khulasatu‘l- 
hisab, Prince Farhad Mirza, the author of Kanzu‘l-hisab sharh-t Khulasatu‘l- 
hisab and Muhammad ’Ali called Nazimu‘sh-Shari’a al-Kirmani the 
author of Tashrihu‘l-hisab flourished in the nineteenth century. Most of 
the above commentators were Indian Sunnis. The Ahuldsatu‘l-ahbab was 


112 Qisasu‘l’ulama‘, II, pp. 20-31; Sayyid Jalaluddin Ashtiyani and Henry Corbin, 
Anthologie des philosophes Iranians, Tehran/Paris, 1972, (French) pp. 15-18. 
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included in the Dars-i Nizami. Consequently it gave rise to a spate of 
commentaries by Sunni scholars.1% 

Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili also wrote a short treatise entitled the 
Tuhfa and dedicated it to Shah Tahmasp Safawi. It deals with the 
dimensions of the tanks for ablution and the quantity of water they should 
contain for ceremonial ablutions. 

An Arabic manual of astronomy, entitled the Tashrihu‘l-aflak by 
Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili was also included in the Dars-i Nizami. 

*Ismatu‘llah bin A’zam bin ’Abdu‘r-Rasil of Saharanpur, the author of 
the Anwar Khulasatu‘l-hisab was the author of a Persian commentary of 
the Tashrihu‘l-aflak entitled the Sharh-t Tashrihu‘l-aflak. An anonymous 
commentary on the Tashrihu‘l-aflak in the Khuda Bakhsh Library, Banki- 
pur, Patna is dated 1244/1829.1! | 

Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din’s as-Sahifa’ is an Arabic treatise on astrolabe. 
It is short enough to be written on the plate of an astrolabe. Shaykh 
Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili was also the author of a Persian treatise on astrolabe. 
It is entitled the Tuhfa-i Hatimi, called also the Haftad bab. It was dedica- 
ted to Shah ’Abbas, vizier Mirza Hatim Beg (d. 1019/1610). 

Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din was also the author of treatises on architecture 
and gardens. He compiled irrigation charts which according to Sayyid 
Hossein Nasr were still in use in Iran. Hossein Nasr says, ““He [Shaykh 
Baha‘u‘d-Din] displayed the versatility usually associated in Occident 
with a Renaissance figure and also the profound faith and grounding in 
religious tradition characteristic of the medieval West. If we were to 
compare him with Occidental intellectual figures, he would have to be 
considered as a Leonardo and a St. Anselm or St. Bernard combined into 
a single person.146 


Mir Muhammad Baqir Damad’s Impact 

Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din’s close friend, Mir Muhammad Baqir Damad of 
Astarabad belonged to one of the most distinguished families of ’ulama‘. 
His father Sayyid Shamsu‘d-Din Muhammad was the son-in-law of 
Shaykh ’Ali bin Shaykh Nuru‘d-Din ’Abdu‘l ’Ali (d. 940/1533-34) of 
Kurki from Jabal ’Amil. Consequently Sayyid Muhammad was known 
as Damad or son-in-law. Damad also became the title of Sayyid Muham- 
mad Baqir. Shaykh ’Ali, known as the muhaqqigq-t sani (the second resear- 
cher) was highly respected by Shah Tahmasp Safawi. The Shaykh was the 
principal adviser of the Shah. Besides works on figh the Shaykh was the 


113 Storey, II, Part I, pp. 11-12. 
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author of a treatise on the kharaj (revenue collection) that came to be the 
basis of Shah Tahmasp’s revenue administration. 
Mir Muhammad Baqir studied in Mashhad but lived mostly in Isfahan. 


‘Shah ’Abbas Safawi held him and his friend Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili 
In great esteem. Mir Muhammad Baqir was expert in lexicography, 


rhetoric, hadis, figh, Qur‘anic exegesis and mathematics. He was, how- 
ever, famous as a philosopher and hakim. He made an observation hive 
of glass in order to study the habit of bees. In 1041/1631-32 he died 
between Najaf and Karbala during his pilgrimage to the holy shrines of 
Iraq and was buried in Najaf.116 

The Ufuq al-mubin (also called al-Siratu‘-mustagim) and al-Shaddad 
written by Mir Damad were prescribed in the Sunni seminaries of the 
Indian sub-continent immediately after they were written. Bazmee 
Ansari says, that in spite of their being the writings of a Shi’i mujtahid 


‘*they are still prescribed in the religious institutions of India and Pakistan, 


run and managed by the Sunnis, as courses of logical studies.”117 Nume- 
rous Gommentaries were written in the Indian sub-continent on al-Ufug 
al-mubin. Mawlana Fazl-i Haqq Khayrabadi specialised in lecturing on 
it and Bahru‘l-’"Ulam Mawlana ’Abdul‘ ’Ali son of Mulla Nizimu‘d-Din 


wrote glosses (éa’ligat) on it. In 1031/1624 Mir Damad wrote al-Qabasat 


on the Eternity of God and the creation of universe. His Tagdisat deals 
with the Divine dispensation. A Qur‘anic exegesis written by him is 
entitled the Sidrat al-muntaha‘. The above works were written in a complex 
Arabic style. He wrote a book for Shah ’Abbas Safawi dealing with the 
huriiff muqatta’at (detached letters) in the Qur‘an. In it he explained as to 
why Moses’ body survived the Divine tajallé (effulgence) at Sina moun- 
tain and was not reduced to ashes. The Arabic and Persian verses written 
by him have been compiled in two separate Diwans. Numerous works 
written by him still survive and are regarded as very valuable contributions 


_to hikma and philosophy. 


His works synthesize aspects of the peripatetic doctrines of ibn Sina 
with the Ishraqi theosophy of Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi Maqtil 
so far as they were compatible with the teachings of Ahl-i Bayt. No 


_ wonder that they took even the Sunni world by storm; let alone influenc- 


ing the Shi’i intellectuals. The following themes around which they 


centre were of deep interest to both Sunni and Shi’i hakims (sages). 


1. Hudas Dahri (Eternal Creation). 


According to Mir Damad neither was the posture of the mutakallimiin 
to the effect that hudis (the actual act of beginning) of universe took place 


116° Qisasu‘l~ulama‘, II, 122-24, 137-38. 
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at some point of time (hudiis zamani) nor was the claim of the peripatetics, 
that the universe had always existed (hudiis zati), tenable. Mir Damad’s 
term hudis dahri implies a beginning perpetually occurring, an idea which 
he found implicit in the works of Avicenna.'8 


2. The metaphysics of the Essence 

Mir Damad does not envisage existence as something extra to the 
Essence; it is rather the very reality of every existing thing, either in 
concrete or in thought, or else, the being, the thing which exists, would 
itself be a quiddity amongst other quiddities to which existence would 
have to be added and so on to infinity. Mir Damad, however, maintains 
that Essence came before existence, with the idea of existence as onto- 
logical.119 


3. Divine knowledge 

The Platonic schools and the peripatetics differed on the subject of 
knowledge which Divine or Being has got of beings and things. Mir 
Damad takes sides with the peripatetic theory of imprinted forms in the 
Divine thought. He refutes the objections to the effect that one single 
subject could not be both agent and patient simultaneously.’ 


4. Barzakh (Intermediary world) 

According to Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi Maatil the philoso- 
phy would suffer an irremediable loss if it failed to recognize the auto- 
nomous intermediary world known as barzakh or ’alam al-misal that existed 
between the world of purely intelligible and the. physical world of sense. 
Mir Damad, however, is undecided. On the one hand he seems to be 
aware of the significance of such a world for those who have mystical 
experience, while on the other hand he never really ean ae to suppress 
his desire for logical. proof of the same.12 

Mir Bagir Damad’s fame spread to India in the erode savant’s own life 
time. Students from India travelled to Isfahan to sit at Mir’s feet. One 
of them was Mulla. Bagir Sabbagh of muhalla Kalashpura in Srinagar. 
According to A’zami none could match Mulla Sabbagh in the knowledge 
of rational sceinces.122 The works of Mulla Baqir, particularly the Ufuq 
al-mubin were taught in the Khayrabad school. Mawlana Fazl-i Haqq 
seems to have studied the Ufug al-mubin at a very young age. The indelible 


118 Anthologie, pp. 4-40. 
119 Ibid., pp. 40-47. 

120 Ibid., pp. 47-52. 

121 Ibid., pp. 52-61. 

122 Tarikh-i A’zami, p. 148. 
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impact was, however, made on the Sunni seminaries and on Sunni ’ulama‘ 


by Mir Baqir Damad’s disciple Mulla Sadra. 


The Impact of Muhammad bin Ibrahim Shirazi (Mulla Sadra) 

Mulla Sadra was the only son of a rich man of Shiraz, Ibrahim ibn-i 
Yahya Qawimi Shirazi. When his father became old and was despaired 
of begetting a male child he began to distribute his wealth in charity. 
Ultimately a male child was born to him in 979-80/1571-72, whom he 
named Muhammad. In his father’s life time Muhammad studied in 
Shiraz but after his father’s death he moved to Isfahan. There he sat at 
the feet of Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili and Mir Damad. He inherited 
the versatility of both. He also seems to have been benefited by the teach- 
ings of Mir Abu‘l-Qasim Findiriski, whose contributions to philosophy 
and sciences, we shall be discussing in the following pages. Muhammad 
who shall now be mentioned by his title Mulla Sadra, was however, influ- 
enced mainly by Mulla Bagir Damad. Eminent scholars such as Sayyid 
Ahmad ’Alawi, Aq& Husayn Khwansari, Mulla Muhammad Baqir 
Sabzwari were Mulla Sadra’s class-mates but none could beat him in the 
perception of philosophical problems. Mulla Baqir married his daughter 
to Mulla Sadra which union further stepped up the Mulla’s respect for 
his teacher. 

Mulla Sadra’s works made even Mulla Baqir envious. The lucid style 
he chose for his works made his thought intelligible to scholars of average 
intelligence. The ’ulama‘ were alarmed. To them Mulla Sadra’s works 
were sacrilegious. An anecdote in the Qisasu‘l-’ulama‘ tells us that after 
Mulla Baqir’s death, he saw Mir Damad in a dream and said, “My 

_ views do not differ from yours, yet I am denounced as an infidel and you 
are not. Why is this ?” “Because”, replied Mir Damad’s spirit, “I have 
written on philosophy in such a way that the theologians are unable to 
understand my meaning, but only the philosophers, while you write about 
philosophical questions in such a manner that every dominie and hedge- 
priest who sees your books, understands what you mean and dubs you an 
unbeliever.” The anecdote is designed to highlight the difference in the 
style of two great intellectuals. It was, however, the influence and pres- 
tige of Mir Damad’s ancestors, besides his own political influence, that had 
silenced the exoteric ’*ulama‘, Mulla Sadra was devoid of them. 

After Mir Damad’s death he moved from Isfahan to Khak, a small 
village surrounded by hills, near Qum, in order to contemplate upon 
Divine mysteries in a quiet retreat and to devote himself to inner puri- 
fication and to the production of philosophical works. In his magnum 
opus, the Asfar, he says, “The stifling of the intelligence and congealment 
of nature, which follow from the hostility of our period, forced me to retire 
to a far away place, hiding myself in obscurity and distress, deprived of 
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my hopes and with a broken heart. Putting into practice the instruction 
of him who is my master and sustainer, the first Imam, ancestor of the 
holy Imams, the friends and witnesses of God, I started to practise the 
discipline of dissimulation [éagiyya].” In autobiographical notes in his 
Sih asl he says, “Some of those who appear to be learned but who are full 
of evil and corruption, some of the mutakallimiin [theologians] who are 
deprived of correct logic and stand outside the circle of rectitude and the 
path of salvation, those who follow the religious law yet are deprived of 
law of servitude to the Divine and have deviated from the path of belief 
in metaphysics and eschatology, having tied the rope of blind imitation 
{taglid] around their neck, have made the denial of dervishes their slogan.” 

Before long, Shah ’Abbas urged Mulla Sadra to resume his teaching 
career in the seminary built by a court-dignitary Allahwirdi Khan in 
Shiraz and completed by his son. There Mulla Sadra taught for the last 
thirty years of the third phase of his life. He made seven pilgrimages to 
Mecca on foot and died returning from his seventh journey in 1050/1640 
in Basra. The fame of his seminary, the Khan school by name elicited the 
admiration of even foreign travellers. ‘Thomas Herbert who visited Shiraz 
in Mulla Sadra’s life time says, ““And indeed Shyraz has a college wherein 
is read Philosophy, Astrology, Physick, Chemistry and the Mathematicks; 
so as ’tis the more famoused through Persia.” 

Mulla Sadra was a prolific author. The titles of forty-six works autho- 
red by him have been discovered. All of these except about half a dozen 
titles, including the first part of the Asfar were composed during the third 
phase of his career. His works combine intellectual discipline with spiritual 
experience, called by Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi Maqtil as the 
muta’allih, consequently Mulla Sadra refers to hikma as al-hikmat al-muta’ alt- 
yyah (exalted or transcendent theosophy) and he himself is known as the 
Sadr al-muta’allihin (the foremost among the muta’allihi1). According to 
a later date expert of Mulla Sadra’s works, Mirza Mahdi Ashtiyani, 
“ Al-hikmat al-muta’aliyyah entails the unity of Being Tawhid al-wujiid in 
contrast to Peripatetic philosophy, in which is to be found only the unity 
of necessity (i.e. Necessary being Tawhid Wujith Wajid |al-wujitd| not 
the unity of being) .1%8 

The full title of Mulla Sadra’s Asfar is al-hikmat al-muta’altyyah fi‘l-asfar 
al ’agaliyyat al-arba’ah (The muta’altyyah theosophy concerning the four in- 
tellectual journeys of the soul). The work he wrote a year before his death 
is also entitled “al-Masa‘il al-qudsiyyah fi'l-hikmat al-muta‘aliyyah (Spiritual 
questions concerning the muta’aliyyah theosophy). | 

Among Mulla Sadra’s works are included at-Tafsir, the Qur‘anic 
exegesis of selected chapters and verses emphasising their esoteric dimen- 


123 Qisasu‘l-’ulamad‘, pp. 108-17; Sadr al-Din Shirézi, pp. 31-36. 
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sions and the Sharh Usiil al-kafi (Commentary upon the Usil min al-kafi). 

The latter work is voluminous but could not be completed. The Mulla’s 

commentary masterly analyses the gnostic elements in the ahddis of the 

Prophet and the Imams. His definition of the Haqiqat-i Muhammadiyya 

(Reality of Prophet Muhammad) is both exoteric and esoteric. In Mulla 
Sadra’s world view the light of the Fourteen immaculates (Muhammad, . 
Fatima and twelve Imaims) is the primordial manifestation of God to man. 

And that absolute Being in its very unity is multiplied by the multiplica- 
tion of things which exist. Mulla Sadra’s philosophy is based mainly 
on Divine revelation or religion, reason and rational demonstration 
and intellectual intuition or illumination combined into one as an orga- 
nism. 

In short Mulla Sadra’s works are ‘dominated by the mecsivee of 
Being. He gives priority of origin to the act of Being, of existing (wujid) 
because it is that act of being which actuates and determines the essence 
or quiddity which by itself is actuated and determined by that very act 
of being. Mulla Sadra’s concept of tshtirak-1 ma’nawi (ontological associa- 
tion) encompasses the totality of existence from the Prime Being to the 
lowest level of non-necessary beings. To him, all participate in Being, in 
existing and in turn affirming the unity of Being (Wahdat al-wujiid). Mulla 
Sadra disagrees with the idea of the existence of a realm of “immutable 
essences’ postulated by the metaphysics of essence. One of the essential 
propositions of his own metaphysics was that of intrasubstantial movement _ 
(harkat-t jawhart), which made transubstantiation of a single essence 
possible, since no essence is confined within specific limits. According to 
him, Being unique in its essence is nevertheless susceptible to infinitely 
diverse “‘essencifications’, due to the infinite scale of acts of Being. It is 
because of this infinite diversification that the so-called realm of “immut- 
able essences” does not exist for Mulla Sadra.14 

Although al-Asfar al-arba’ah and some other works were studied in the 
‘Indian sub-continent, it was Mulla Sadra’s commentary, Sharh al- 
hidaya on the Kitab al-hidaya by Asiru‘d-Din Abhari (d.663/1264) that 
made Mulla Sadra immortal with the traditional scholars of Indian Sunni 
seminaries. It is known in the Indian sub-continent as Sadra. The Sadra 

_ shows its author’s masterly grounding in the works of ibn Sina and his 
commentators. It also exhibits Mulla Sadra’s grasp over the principles 
of mathematics.!5 The work was included in the Dars-: Nizémi and the 
commentaries on it were written in the Indian subcontinent both by the 
scholars trained in the Dars-i Nizami and those of the school of Shah 


124 Anthologie, pp. 100-18; Sadr al-Din Shirazi, pp. 55-68, Fazlu‘r-Rahman, The Philosophy 
of Mulla Sadra, Albany (New York), 1976. | 
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 Waliu'llah and Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz. The latter himself wrote a com- 
mentary on the Sadré. 

Neither did Mulla Baqir Damad nor did Mulla Sadra visit India. 
Their influence penetrated into India through their books and disciples 
but the case-was different with Mir Abu‘l-Qasim Astarabadi Findiriski 
who made several visits to India, exhibited interest in Persian translations 
of Sanskrit classics made in the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan 
and himself wrote the Muntakhabat og or an anthology of Yoga Vashastha. 
In Isfahan he taught Canon and Shifa’ by ibn Sina. He was deeply devoted 

_ to Peripatetic philosophy and wrote treatises on that philosophy. His ground- 
ings in ’irfan (gnosis) are reflected in his odes. He was extraordinarily 
careless of appearances, dressing like a dervish, avoiding the society of the 
rich and the respectable, and associating with disreputable vagabonds. 
One day Shah ’Abbds Safawi, intending to rebuke him for keeping such 
low company, said to him, “I hear that certain students cultivate the 
society of vagabonds and look on at their degrading diversions.”’ “I move 
constantly in those circles,” replied Mir Abu‘l-Qasim, “but I have never 
seen any of students there.” In 1050/1640-41 he died. 

The following treatises written by him have been discovered: 

1. Risdla-i Sina’iyya (On arts and human activities) 

2. Risala-t Harkat (On motion) 

3. Reply to a question put by Agha Muzaffar Bacay Kashani. 

The themes of the Risdla-i Sina’iyya pass from the hierarchical classi- 
fication of the arts and human activities to the question of philosophers and 
prophets, and from these to the theme of hermeneutic and esoterism. 
The picture of the Islamic city presented by Mir Findiriski through his 
schematization of professional activities is archetypal and idealistic. His 
principal objective is to emphasise the phenomenon of futiwwa or spiritual 
chivalry. The treatise goes on to make a parallel of the microcosm (’dlam-t 
saghir) which is man and of homo-maximus (Jnsan-1 kabir) or the universe. 
Both present an analogous organic structure, the members of each being 
respectively interdependent and laws governing the function of those 
members, the means of palliating their deficiencies or their disorders, are 
in perfect correspondence with each other. It is also inadmissible on both 
sides that one member should remain without any activity and paralyse 
the whole. 

Mir Findiriski goes on to say that the hierarchy of the arts, trades and 
human activities is determined largely by their relative utility. To Mir 
Findiriski the position of the prophet and the philosopher lies at the top 
of the ladder, while that of the blacksmith is regarded as most inferior. 
Between these two degrees in the social scale lie multitude of arts, trades 
etc. the dignity of which is determined by the service they give in terms 
of Absolute Good. Despite the eminence of the philosopher, Mir Findiriski 
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is still able to see the differences between philosophers and prophets 
in the light of the ahddis of Imams. Philosophers are fallible while 
prophets are preserved from error. What to the philosophers is the result 
of reflection and research, is a spontaneous blossoming in the pro- 
phets through revelation (waht) and inspiration (dhdém). Thus Mir 
Findiriski outlines a whole theory of visionary experience, which pre- 
supposes the idea of those “spiritual senses’ which Mulla Sadra emphasizes 
and which are the senses of ’dlam al-misél). To Mir Findiriski the know- 
ledge of the prophet begins where that of the philosophers ends. The 
prophethood and the imdma are not acquired but are born spontaneously 
in those chosen by God, while the hikma of the philosophers is something 
which is acquired by effort. The prophets address the whole of mankind, 
while philosophers can only talk to an elite capable of understanding 
them. 


Among the pupils of Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din, Mir Bagir Damad, Mir _ 


Findiriski and other scholars of Shiraz [possibly Mulla Sadra and others] 
most renowned in India, was Hakim Dastiir. His ancestors hailed from 
Isfahan but he himself was born in Balkh. Before proceeding to Iran he 
studied under the students of Mulla Mirza Jan Shirazi. He strictly 
followed the rules of peripatetics and recited hymns relating to the 
eminence of Wajibu‘l-Wujud [Necessary Being], ’uqil [celestial intellects], 
nufis (soul) and the heavenly bodies. He arrived at Lahore in 1054/ 
1644-45. He was a merchant by profession. Although he was not an 
ascetic, he refrained from immoral and wicked deeds. 

Hakim Dastir believed that the laws of the Persians, Indians, Greeks, 
Turks and Arabs were eternal, some being practical, and some theoretical. 
Hakims with an exceptional reasoning faculty promoted both theoretical 
and practical laws. An outstanding hakim was one whose rational faculties 
were awakened in a comprehensive manner. The ultimate goal of laws 
was to brighten the order of the world and to regulate peoples’ needs.'*6 

A more fascinating personality was Hakim Kamran Shirazi. Mir 
Findiriski used to call him ‘‘a brother dear to life” and would address 
him as an “elder brother’. He was peripatetic but his studies of Islam, 
Christianity and Hinduism had made him an eclectic thinker. In Goa 
he studied Christian theology and Gospel under the Portuguese priests. 
In India he became a friend of some of the rajas. Under the guidance 
of learned brahmins he studied Sanskrit Shdstras. At Banaras he lived 
with the yogi Chatriijpa. Ostensibly he adopted the Hindu faith but-in 
reality he remained devoted to the creeds of the ancient philosophers. 
He showed a deep aversion to lying, thieving, debauchery and unnatural 
love. He accepted gifts from none, was employed in trade and contented 


126 Dabistan-i mazdhib, pp. 364-65. 
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himself with a small capital. He was a vegetarian but occasionally drank 
wine, saying that it was very salutary. : 

He used to recite recently translated hymns in praise of the Necessary 
Being or knowledge, spirits and stars, such as were prevalent among the 
Greek philosophers. In 1050/1640-41 he began to lead a retired life at a 
place called Sara‘i Farrukh near Agra. Before his death he distributed 
his entire property including food, grain in his store and books among 
the deserving people. His invocations were: 


“T believe in the Divinity of the Most High Creator, the prophethood 
of intellect, the imdma (leadership) of the Spirit, the heavens as a 
Qibla, the liberation of the philosophers. I detest other faiths and 
religions.” 


Joined in the chorus by the visitors at his bed side, he finally gave up 
the ghost chanting the name of Necessary Being, the intellect, spirits and 
stars at the age of one-hundred years. 

The Author of the Dabistan-t mazahib gives several anecdotes showing 
Hakim Kamran’s hostility to revelation and prophecy. For instance, 
he says that the Hakim was of the opinion that had the so-called revealed 
Books of different religions been Divinely inspired, they would have 
prophesied future events in the same way as they related past ones. No 
such account was found in the Qur‘an for example, which is regarded as 
the Word of God. It was only through the interpretation of his followers 
that many prophesies concerning the Prophet Muhammad came to be 
believed. The same might be said of the books of Moses or of Jesus, the 
Hakim stated, ‘Neither of these clearly foretold anything about the 
appearance of the forthcoming prophets. Consequently Christians inter- 
preted the symbolic language of the Bible to suit their own persuasions 
and beliefs. 

The Hakim was equally unsparing in his condemnation of the prophets. 
For instance, he called Moses a magician, and a rabbi. He called Jesus 
a physician and referred to him as Hakim Jesus, son of Joseph the car- 
penter. To him the Prophet Muhammad was the prince of the Arabian 
poets. Krishna was also included in the list of prophets and was dubbed 
a debauchee, both sensual and licentious. Here is Hakim Kamran’s 
definition of the Sunni and Shi’i beliefs. 


“Sunnis, after the praise of God the Most High, and the encomiums 
to the Prophet, beseech blessing and mercy of God upon all rascals and 
rogues, men and women, and the Shi’is after the praise of God and 
encomiums to the Prophet, invite the curse of God upon all believers 
and Muslims, men and women.” 
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Mirza Kamran seems to have been a Shi’i but he had forsaken [slam 
and the religious contents of the teachings of Mir Findiriski and 
other hakims. He was simply a peripatetic philosopher. Among Mirza 
Kamran’s most distinguished disciples were Zamana Beg Arghiin Kabuli 
entitled Mahabat Khan and Abu‘l-Hasan Tehrani entitled ’Asaf Khan, 
the wakil of Shahjahan. The author of the Dabistan-i mazahib says that he - 
had seen the letters of above dignitaries to Mirza Kamran and their tone 
was full of humility and respect as the pupils exhibited towards their 
teachers and masters. Perhaps both studied hikma under Mirza Kamran 
but did not share with him his materialistic beliefs.!?’ 

The Dabistan-t mazahib dealing with the beliefs of different religious 
systems is a unique work in its own right. It does not mention the name 
of its author, but its authorship is ascribed to the eminent Kashmiri 
poet Muhsin Fani. No literary source, however, supports this myth. 
The historian Erskine was the first scholar to rightly reject. the legend 
that ascribed the authorship of the Dabistan-1 mazdahib, to Muhsin Fani. 
In a manuscript copy of the Dabistén in the library of Mulla Firtiz of 
Bombay, a marginal note towards the close of chapter fourteen reads: 


“Tn the city of Daurse, a king of the Parsis, of the race of the imperial 
Anishirvan, the Shet Dawer Huryar, conversed with Amir Zu‘lfikar 

~ °Alj al-Husaini (on whom be the grace of God!) whose poetical name 
was Mobed Shah.’’!?? 


Erskine considers this to be a “slight on authority for ascribing the 
authorship of the work to Zu‘lfaqar, as the owner of the manuscript had 
also done”. Erskine possibly did not know that Shahnawaz Khan, the 
author of the Ma‘dsiru‘l-umara‘ had positively ascribed the authorship of 
the Dabistan-i mazahib to Zu‘lfaqar Ardistani.1% 

The stray autobiographical notes in the Dabistan tend to radieate that 
Zu‘lfaqar belonged to an [rani family of merchants, most probably Shi’is 
who lived in Patna. He seems to have seriously studied hikma, mainly in 
India, visiting Khurasan possibly only once. The latter journey brought 
him directly in touch with the disciples of Shaykh Baha‘u‘d-Din ’Amili, 
Mir Baqir Damad and Mir Findiriski. In the earliest autobiographical 
notes we find him closely associated with Mobed Hishiar. A note con- 
cerning 1028/1618-19 says that as an infant he was taken to a yogi, Balak 
Nath Tapeshwari by name, who blessed him. Again, he informs us that 
in 1033/1623-4, his friends and relations took him from Patna to Akbara- 


127 David Shea and Anthony Troyer (tr.), The Dabistdn or the School of manners, I, Paris, 
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bad (Agra). Mobed Hishiar took him in his arms to ascetic Chatripa. 
The ascetic, welcoming their visit, blessed the author and taught him the 
mantra of surya (sun). One of his disciples, Ganesha, who had had a pro- 
found control over. breath, in obedience to his teacher’s orders, lived 
with the author until his manhood. In 1048/ 1638- 9, Zu‘lfaqar again met 
Balak Nath in Lahore. 

Zu‘lfaqar made rapid progress in ne edieaton and was also able to 
collect notes for the Dabistan-t mazahib between 1055/1645-46 and 1058/ 
1648-49, completing his work before the accession of Awrangzib. He 
seems to have lived a retired life in the latter’s reign, not even disclosing 
his own name in the book. Shea and Troyer who translated the Dabistan-i 
mazahib in English say, 


“We collect in his work fifty-three dates relative to himself between 
the year 1618 and 1653. From 1627 to 1643, we see him mostly in 
Kashmir and Lahore, travelling between these two places; in 1643, 
he was at the holy sepulchre, probably at Mashhad, which appears to 
be the furthermost town to the West which he reached; from 1634 
to 1649, he dwelt in several towns of the Panjab and Guzerat; the 
next year he proceeded to Sikakul, the remotest town in the East which 
he says he has visited; there he fell sick, and sojourned during 1653, 
at which epoch, if the year of his birth be correctly inferred, he had 
attained his thirty-eighth year. We have no other date of his death than - 
that before stated; if he died in 1670, it was in the eleventh year ot the 
reign of Aurangzeb, or ’Alemgir.’’?*° 


Zu‘lfaqar Ardistani seems to have all religious classics in Sanskrit, 
Pahlawi, Arabic, Persian and Turkish to his hands. He seems to have 
studied Arabic and Persian translations of Christian classics. No inhibi- 
tions prevented him from questioning and listening to the beliefs of the 
leaders of different religious systems and their sectarian votaries, and no 
trouble or hardship deterred him from undertaking long and arduous 
journey to seek a satisfactory answer to his problems. In the Dabistan-1 
mazahib, the religions of the Jews and Christians are briefly discussed, 
the discussion on Buddhism is disappointing; although the section on 
Tibetan Buddhism is based on information supplied by a learned Buddhist 
who was unable to give the author any satisfactory answers. The religions 
discussed in detail are Zoroastrianism, Hinduism and Islam. The Dabistan-2 
mazahib explains the subtle philosophical notions of the different religious 
systems in the philosophical and mystical terminology of Islam, and in 
the terminology which had evolved in Persian translations during the 
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reign of Akbar and his successors. The Dabisidn carefully analyses the 

principal beliefs of the various Hindu and Muslim sects and groups who 
had emerged independently in different orthodox systems. These groups 
included the Nath yogis, the Kabir Panthis and the Nanak Panthis among 
the Hindus and the Rawshan&‘is, philosophers and hakims among the 
Muslims. The author’s respect for Avicenna and Shaykh Shihabu‘d-Din 
Suhrawardi Maqtil knew no bounds. His description of usii/i and akhbari 
controversies is very valuable. 


The Seventeenth Century Interest in Western Philosophy and 
Sciences | 

The unquenching thirst for knowledge among some philosophers 
imbued with the hAikma tradition prompted them to delve deep into 
Western philosophy and sciences. Among them was a leading noble of 
Shahjahan’s court, Danishmand Khan, the patron of the French Scientist 
Francois Bernier and to whom the latter referred as -‘‘my Navaab or 
Aqah’’.180 A native of Yazd in Iran, his name was Mulla. Shafi’a‘i. 
He was a Shi’i. After he had acquired the current sciences both rational 
and traditional in Iran, he moved to Ahmadnagar with capital from Iranian 
merchants and passed some time there as a merchant. He stayed in the 
imperial camp, and accompanied it from Agra to Lahore and thence to 
Kabul. On the return of the royal retinue from Kabul, he went to the 
port of Surat with the intention of returning to his native country. Mean- 
while Shahjahan’s interest in his scholarship was aroused. The Emperor 
summoned him to the court. On 9 Zu‘lhijja of the 24th year/23 November 
1650 he was presented. before the Emperor. A debate on scientific subjects 
between him and Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Hakim Siyalkoti (d. 1067/1656), who 
had written a number of glosses and commentaries on the works of Sharif 
Juzjani, Taftazini and Dawwani, is recorded. ’Allami Sa’du‘llah Khan 
(d. 1066/1656), the learned vizier of the Emperor was appointed as a judge. 
Both got engaged in a long discussion on the conjunction waw in the 
Qur‘anic verse, ““Thee (alone) we worship; Thee (alone) we ask for help’’.434 
The discussion must have centred round subtle points of philology and 
the Qur‘anic exegesis. After a long discussion Sa’du‘llah adjudged both 
of them as equal. Shahjahan might have been deeply impressed with the 
rationalistic approach of Mullé Shafi’a‘i. He was raised to the rank of 
1000 with 100 sawar. Five years later he was made the second bakhshi 
and was given the title Danishmand Khan. His rank was raised to 2500/ 


130 Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul empire, 1656-68 tr. by A. Constable, 2nd edition 
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600; in the 3lst year/1657 he was promoted to the rank of 3000/800. He 
was appointed the governor of Delhi. His differences with the heir 
apparent, Dara-Shukoh, prompted him to resign but after his accession 
to the throne, Awrangzib re-employed him, awarding him a high mansab 
of 4000/2000. Despite his differences with Dara-Shukoh, Danishmand 
Khan joined a minority group of nobles who recommended that Dara’s 
life be spared, and that he be imprisoned in Gwalior. Awrangzib con- 
tinued to promote him to higher mansabs, appointing him the mir bakhshi 
in the tenth year of his reign. Two years later when Awrangzib moved 
to Agra, he added to Danishmand Khan’s duties the governorship of 
Delhi. On 10 Rabi’ I 1081/18 July 1670, he died. According to Saqi 
Musta’id Khan, the historian of Awrangzib’s reign, Danishmand Khan 
was one of the greatest scholars of the age and his life was devoted to 
charity and piety.1%? 

In consideration of his studious habits, Awrangzib, according to 
Bernier, had exempted Danishmand Khan “from the ancient ceremony 
of repairing twice a day to the assembly, for the purpose of saluting the 
king’’.183 In 1663 Danishmand Khan visited Kashmir with Awrangzib’s 
retinue and took Bernier with him who was his translator of European 
works. Bernier says: 


‘*‘He can no more dispense with philosophical studies in the afternoon 
than devoting the morning to his weighty duties as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Grand Master of the Horse. Astronomy, geo- 
graphy, and anatomy are his favourite pursuits, and he reads with 
avidity the works of Gassendi (1592-1655) and Descarte (1596-1650)’.184 


Describing Danishmand Khan’s interest in Hindu philosophy, Bernier 
says: 


“Do not be surprised if, notwithstanding my ignorance of Sanskrit 
(the language of the learned, and possibly that of the ancient Brahmans, 
as we may learn further on), I yet say something of books written in 
that tongue. My aqah, Daneschmendkan, partly from my solicitation 
and partly to gratify his own curiosity, took into his service one of 
the most celebrated Pendets in all the Indies, who had formerly belonged 
to the household of Dara, the eldest son of the king, Chah-Fehan; and not 
only was this man my constant companion during a period of three 
years, but he also introduced me to the society of other learned Pendets, 
132 Ma‘asir-i ’Alamgiri, p. 105; Ma‘dasiru‘l-umara‘, II, pp. 30-32; ’Amal-i Salih, III, 
pp. 321-82, 


133 Travels in the Mogul empire, p. 186. 
134 Ibid., pp. 324, 325 and 353. 
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whom he attracted to the house. When weary of explaining to my 
Agah the recent discoveries of Harveus and Pecque in anatomy, and 
of discoursing on the philosophy of Gassendi and Descartes, which I 
translated to him in Persian (for this was my principal employment 
for five or six years) we had generally recourse to our Pendet, who, 
in his turn, was called upon to reason in his own manner, and to 
communicate his fables; these he related with all imaginable gravity 
without ever smiling; and at length we became disgusted both with his 
tales and childish arguments.”’135 


It would seem that Danishmand Khan discussed with the Sanskritists 
the Hindu concepts of Being in order to make a comparative study 
of theories of Being in the works of the French philosopher Descartes 
and those in the studies of the Hakims. The works of Perre Gassendi 
(1592-1655) the French philosopher, scientist and mathematician who 
was famous for his revival of Epicureanism seem to have added new 
dimensions to Danishmand Khan’s perception of *Umar Khayyam and 
of other Iranian hakims. Danishmand Khan’s passionate devotion to 
anatomy made him deeply interested in the works of William Harvey 
(1578-1657) who started his professional career as a lecturer at the Royal 
College of Physicians in London in 1616 and was famous for his contri- 
bution of the theory of blood to Western medical sciences. Likewise 
Jean Pecquet (1622-74) who was a class-fellow of Bernier in medicine at 
Montpellier in France was famous for his discovery of the conversion 
of the chyle into blood. Danishmand Khan could get no better scholar 
than Francois Bernier to authoritatively explain the Western philosophy 
and sciences. Unfortunately for the Indian scholarly world, none of 
Bernier’s translations survive. Danishmand Khan also does not seem to 
have written any books and no further researches were made on the line 
initiated by Danishmand Khan. The orthodox Muslims were hostile 
to his researches. Shahnawaz Khan says, “As to what they say that in the 
end of his life he became inclined to the learning of the Franks, and 
repeated many of the paradoxes of that set, it is impossible, when we 
consider his learning and excellence.”’*6 

Danishmand Khan seems to have brought home to Awrangzib the 
defects in the current educational system which was stereotyped and 
called for an objective understanding of the Western history, geography, 
sciences and philosophy. The Asian teachers filled the mind of their 
students with obscure terms of philosophy and ambiguous jargans. 
Toeing the line of Danishmand Khan, Awrangzib wished the teachers to 


135 Ibid., pp. 324-25. | 
136 Ma‘dasiru‘l-umard‘, II, p. 32. 
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teach “‘that philosophy which adapts the mind to reason, and will not 
suffer it to rest satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments” 
and to impart lessons, “‘which elevate the soul and fortify it against the 
assaults of fortune, tending to produce that enviable equanimity which is 
neither isolently elated by prosperity, nor basely depressed by adversity.’’4®? 


The Legacy of Danishmand Khan 

Awrangzib did not make any efforts to achieve the objectives stated 
above. The growing dominance of Hanafi figh over his mind made him a 
stereotyped legalistic. The political and social crisis in the empire, and 
the growing inanity of the eighteenth century emperors, however, did not 
destroy the creativity of the intellectuals. The opportunity offered by 
the British conquest of Bengal, stimulated some scholars to learn Western 
languages and sciences. It sharpened their mind and they made singular 
contributions to promote philosophical studies. The most prominent 
among them was “Allama Tafazzul Husayn Khan Kashmiri, popularly 
known as the Khan-i ’Allama. He was born at Srinagar in Kashmir. 
Tafazzul Husayn Khan’s grandfather Karamu‘llah was an eminent 
scholar and a competent administrator. For a long time Karamu'llah 
served as wakil (minister) to Muw’inu‘l-Mulk alias Mir Manni the son of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah’s prime minister I’timadu‘d-Dawla Qamru‘d- 
Din Khan. Mu’inu‘l-Mulk was the governor of Lahore. Karamu ‘llah’s 
son Asadu‘llah did not rise to similar prominence. Asadu‘llah’s son 
Tafazzul Husayn was born in Siyalkot around 1140/1727. At an age of 
thirteen or fourteen, he moved to Delhi. There Tafazzul Husayn studied 
rational sciences under Mawlawi Wajih—a disciple of the eminent Mulla 
Nizamu‘d-Din. He sat at the feet of Mirza Muhammad ’Ali son of 
Mirza Khayru‘llah, the eminent mathematician. When Tafazzul Husayn 
was eighteen years old, Karamu‘llah moved to Lucknow with his family. 
Tafazzul Husayn was admitted to the seminary of Mulla Hasan of 
Firangi Mahal, the author of a commentary on the Sullamu‘l-"ulim. ‘Tataz- 
zul Husayn’s lessons began with the Sharh Mawaqif by Mir Zahid Harawi. 
Tafazzul Husayn’s precocity and perspicacity aroused serious differences 
between the pupil and the teacher. Tafazzul Husayn left the school and 
independently studied works of hikma and philosophy. Among the works 
mastered by him was ibn Sina’s Shifa’. 

Muhammad Yaqit Khan, the khwdja sara of Burhanu‘l-Mulk intro- 
duced Tafazzul Husayn to Nawwab Shuja’u‘d-Dawla. The latter 
appointed him the tutor to his son Sa’adat ’Ali Khan (b. 1167/1753-54). 
Tafazzul Husayn moved to Allahabad with Sa’adat ’Ali Khan. There 
he entered into serious discussions on logic with Mir Ghulam Husayn 


137 Travels in the Mogul empire, pp. 155-56. 
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of Deccan, a disciple of Mawlawi Muhammad Barkatu‘llah Dahabadi 
and Mawlawi Muhammad ’Alim Sandilawi. Mawlawi Dildar ’Ali 
(the later Ghufran Ma‘ab) who studied astronomy under Tafazzul 
Husayn Khan took his teacher’s letters to Mir Ghulam Husayn and 
brought the latter’s letters to Tafazzul Husayn. Salamu‘llah Khan, the 
son of Pir Muhammad Kh§an, a student of Ghulam Husayn also acted 
as their messenger. Tafazzul Husayn Khan accompanied Sa’adat ’Ali 
Khan on his expedition to Dig. When Sa’adat ’Ali Khan settled at 
Banaras, Tafazzul Husayn accompanied him there. Tafazzul Flusayn 
took the opportunity to discuss hikma with Shaykh ’Ali Hazin’s disciples 
and sharpened his knowledge of traditional philosophy.1%8 
Nawwab Asafu‘d-Dawla appointed him as an ambassador to the court 
of the Governor-General of the East India Company at Calcutta. There 
Tafazzul Husayn learnt Greek, Latin and English and obtained consi- 
derable proficiency in these languages. He translated many philosophical 
works from Western languages into Arabic and wrote some original ones 
on philosophy, hzkma and mathematics. He was the author of the follow- 
ing works: | | 
_ 1. Commentary on the makhriitat (Conica) of Abulliiniyis (Appollonus) 
of Tyana (ca 81-96). | 
2. Two treatises on Algebra. 
_ 3. Commentary on the makhriitat by Devanpal [Diophant and Simson/ 
Robert Simson]. 
4. Persian translation of Newton’s (d. 1827) Philosophiac naturalis princi- 
piamathematica. 
3. A book on Physics. | 
6. A book on Western astronomy. | 
Some of these books were taught in Shi’i seminaries in the nineteenth | 
century but are now scarce. He also wrote commentaries and glosses 
on the works of figh. His devotion to teaching and studies knew no bounds. 
Early in the morning he taught mathematics to scholars. He then per- 
formed his official duties. In the afternoon he lectured on Imamiyya 
(Isna *Ashariyya) figh. Before sunset he taught Hanafi jigh. After night 
prayers immersed himself in study and research. After his morning 
prayers he slept for a very short time. Before he went to bed his musicians 
played for him. No physician could persuade him to take more rest. He 
was enamoured of the company of scholars. Shustari frequently called 
on T'afazzul Husayn. The latter also paid return visits and both discussed 
problems of rational and traditional sciences. Shustari was proud of 


138 Tuhfatu‘l ’alam, pp. 342-49; ’Imddu‘s-sa’ddat, pp. 156-57 3; Nujamu‘s-sama*, pp. 323-27; 
Sawanihat-i Saldtin-i Awadh, I, pp. 117-22. | 
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considering himself as one of Tafazzul Husayn’s disciple, although he had 
not studied regularly under him. 

Tafazzul Husayn’s ancestors were Sunnis but Tafazzul Husayn’s 
personal researches made him a staunch Shi’i. His other relations also 
embraced Shi’ism and made significant contributions to the dissemination 
of science and philosophy. 

Ignoring the advice of the Governor-General Sir John Shore, Asafu‘d- 
Dawla appointed Tafazzul Husayn as his na‘ib (chief minister). The > 
Nawwab believed that Tafazzul Husayn’s friendship with the British 
would save his kingdom. Tafazzul Husayn made some wise appointments 
and introduced reforms. He was accessible to the common people and 
led the simple life of a Mulla. He did not abandon his studies and resear- 
ches. After the death of Asafu‘d-Dawla, his young son Wazir "Ali Khan 
ascended the throne. Nawwab Tafazzul Husayn was removed from his 
position as a na‘ib. Wazir ’Ali was not allowed by the British to rule for 
more than a few months. Asafu‘d-Dawla’s brother Sa’adat ’Ali Khan was 
made the Nawwab. Sa’adat ’Ali Khan appointed Tafazzul Husayn as his 
ambassador to the court of the British at Calcutta. Early in 1214/1799, 
he suffered a stroke which left him permanently disabled. While returing 
to Lucknow for a change, he died between Banaras and Lucknow on 18 
Shawwal 1215/3 March 1801.%8 

According to Shah ’Abdu‘l-Aziz, Tafazzul Husayn was mulhid-i kamil 
(perfect heretic).189 Mirza Aba Talib who will be discussed below wrote 


a touching elegy on his death and presented it to Lady Bedford on 2 May 
1802. in London. Here are a few verses: 


“‘Alas! he’s fled; who the Heavens expanse, 
With truer ken than the Pelusian Sage 
Survey’d or than that other, Grecian born, 
Tho’ Egypts boast, unopen’d, unexplain’d. 
Again obscure, the Almagestum lies, 

Alas! the zest of Learning’s cup is gone; 
Whose taste ne’er cloy’d, tho’ deep the draughts, 
Whose flavour yet upon the palate hangs 
Nectareous, nor Reason’s thirst assuag’d. 
But yes!—rent is the garment of the morn; 
And all dishevell’d floats the hair of night; 
All bath’d in tears of dew the stars look down 
With mournful eyes, in lamentation deep; 
For he, their sage believ’d is dead; who first 
To Islam’s followers explaine’d their laws, 


139 Malfazat-i Shah ?Abdu'l *Aziz, p. 117. 
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Their distances, their orbits, and their times 
As great Copernicus once half divin’d, 

And greater Newton proved; but, useless now, 
Their works we turn with idle hand, and scan 
with vacant eye, our own first master gone.120 


Tafazzul Husayn’s younger brother Salamu‘ll4h Khan was also an 
eminent scholar and had considerable mastery over English. He had 
studied under his talented brother and was Shustari’s fast friend. Tafazzul 
Husayn’s wife did not survive for long. A son, Tajammul Husayn was 
born to them and obtained a good position under the Nawwabs of Awadh. 
One of the contemporaries of Tafazzul Husayn was Mir Muhammad 
Husayn. His ancestors belonged to Isfahan but he was born in India. He 
excelled in the knowledge of rational sciences. He was an indefatigable 
traveller and had travelled to Hijaz, Egypt and Europe. He was also a 
poet and composed a Diwdn comprising some five-thousand verses. Accord- 
ing to Shustari, he was a free thinker and sometimes claimed that he was 
a Shi’i, sometimes he posed as a mutakallim (scholastic theologian) and 
sometimes arrogated to himself the title of hakim. Consequently none of 
the above groups was loyal to Muhammad Husayn. For a long time he 
lived in Calcutta, from thence he moved to Lucknow. Ultimately he died 
at Banaras.\4! 
Mawlana Najmu‘d-Din ’Ali Khan, the Qaziu‘l-Quzat of the East India 
Company was also a hakim. The European scholars were enamoured of 
his company. He wrote a commentary on the Lamiyya qasida of Shaykh 
"Ali Hazin for the use of Sir William Jones and sent a copy to Shustari 
requesting him to make necessary corrections. He had collected a very 
valuable library containing rare manuscripts in it.142 
Mirza Abi Talib Isfahani, also known as Abi Talib Landani (of London), 
the author of elegy on ’Allama Tafazzul Husayn was born in 1166/1752-3 
at Lucknow. He lived at Murshidabad from his thirteenth to twentieth 
year, and moved back to Lucknow after Asafu‘d-Dawla’s accession. He 
served Asafu‘d-Dawla’s prime minister for about one year but was then 
_ pensioned off. He was also employed by Col. A. Hannay at Gorakhpur 
and by N. Middleton, the British Resident. In 1787-8 he moved to Calcutta. 
In 1213/1798, he left for Europe with Captain D. Richardson, returning 
to India in 1218/1803. He wrote a detailed account of his travels and his 
own impressions of Europe in a book entitled the Masir-i Talibi fi bilad-i 


140 C. Steward, Travels of Mirza Aba Talib Khan, London, 1814, III, second edition, 
p. 250. 

141 Tuhfatu‘l-’alam, pp. 448-49. 

142 Ibid., pp. 451-52. 
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Afranji. It was completed in 1219; in 1220/1805-6 Abi Talib died at 
Lucknow. 

In London, Mirza Abi Talib was known as the ‘Persian Prince’. He 
called on the King of England and Queen Charlotte, visited members of 
the British nobility and met the British orientalists. The debates he witnessed 
in the House of Commons did not impress him; the most noisy members 
were Pitt and Fox. English Law appeared ambiguous to him. In his 
travelogue, Aba Talib discussed both the virtues and defects of the 
Englishmen. The common people had no interest in religion and the 
nation at large was blindly confident of its good fortune. The British were 
greedy, licentious and extravagant and governed by self-interest. Their 
orientalists were vain about their command of foreign languages. 
Englishmen had no respect for the customs of other nations, and Abt 
Talib defended Muslim customs without inhibition. He says: 

“Tn London, I was frequently attacked on the apparent unreasonableness 
and childishness of some of the Mohammedan customs; but as, from my 
knowledge of the English character, I was convinced it would be folly to 
argue the point philosophically with them, I contented myself with parry- 
ing the subject. Thus, when they attempted to turn into ridicule the cere- 
monies used by the pilgrims on their arrival at Mecca, I asked them, why 
they supposed the ceremony of baptism, by a clergyman, requisite for 
the salvation of a child, who could not possibly be sensible what he was 
about? When they reproached us for eating with our hands, [ replied. 
‘There is by this mode no danger of cutting yourself or your neighbours, 
and it is an old and a true, proverb “the nearer the bone, the sweeter the 
meat”? but, exclusive of these advantages, a man’s own hands are surely 
cleaner than the feet of a baker’s boy; for it is well known, that half the bread 
in London is kneaded by the feet.’ By this mode of argument, I completely 
silenced all my adversaries, and frequently turned the laugh against them, 
when they expected to have refuted me and made me appear ridiculous.’ 

Abi Talib was, however, deeply impressed by the English printing 
industry and newspapers. He observed with great interest the various 
uses to which the science of mechanics was applied in England and visited 
mills, foundries and water works. The education and perseverance of 
the English and the courtesy of their shopkeepers, left an indelible mark 
of appreciation on his mind. He was able to note that English law givers 
had placed women under many salutary restraints, which prevented them 
from making an improper use of their liberty. 

The English educational system and its public schools were judged by 
Abia Talib as an asset to character-building, making their products “honour- 
able, courageous and capable of enduring hardship”. In France, Napoleon 


143 Travels of Mirza Aba Talib Khan, IL, pp. 155-56. 
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Bonaparte was at the apogee of his power but Abi Talib hardly mentions 
his achievements. Visiting Italy and Turkey, he reached Baghdad and 
made a pilgrimage to the holy shrine of Imam Husayn at Karbala and 
that of Imam ’Ali at Najaf. In April 1802, while he was in Karbala, it 
was plundered by a force of 25,000 Wahhabis and its inhabitants were 
massacred. The day was carefully chosen, as a large number of town’s 
people had gone to visit Najaf.44 When the Wahhabis retired, other Arabs 
in the neighbourhood of Karbala stole the heavy articles which the 
Wahhabis had been unable to remove, and Arab robbers, dressed as 
-Wahhdbis, continued to raid the town. Aba Talib reported on this event 
and also collected information about the Wahhabi doctrine and history. 
From Basra he went to Bombay and then to Calcutta, ending his journey 
on 4 August 1803. In the preface of his travelogue he writes: 

“I have named this work Masier Taleby fi Bulad Affrenjy—The Travels of 
Taleb tn the Regions of Europe; but, when I reflect on the want of energy and 
indolent disposition of my countrymen, and the many erroneous customs 
which exist in all Mahommedan countries and among all ranks of Mussul- 
mans, I am fearful that my exertions will be thrown away. The great and 
the rich, intoxicated with pride and luxury, and puffed up with vanity of 
their possessions, consider universal science as comprehended in the circle 
of their own scanty acquirements and limited knowledge; while the poor 
and common people, from the want of leisure, and over-powered by the 
difficulty of procuring a livelihood, have not time to attend to their per- 
sonal concerns, much less to form desires for the acquirement of information 
on new discoveries and inventions; although such a passion has been 
implanted by nature in every human breast, as an honour and an orna- 
ment to the species. I therefore despair of their reaping any fruit from my 
labours; being convinced that they will consider this book of no greater 
value than the volumes of Tales and Romances which they peruse merely 
to pass away their time, or are attracted thereto by the easiness of the style. 
It may consequently be concluded, that as they will find no pleasure in 
reading a work which contains a number of foreign names, treats on uncom- 
mon subjects, and alludes to other matters which cannot be understood at 
the first glance, but require a little time for consideration, they will, under 
pretence of zeal for their religion, entirely abstain and refrain from 
perusing it,’*145 

Abt Talib’s despair for the future was realistic. The inanity and thought- 
lessness of Muslim courts and aristocracy, both Sunni and Shi’is were 
main obstacles to the reinvigoration of intellectual heritage through Univer- 
sities and academies of science and art on the Western pattern. The 


aa 


144 For Indian Shi'i concern, Supra, p, 121. 
145 Travels of Mirzaé Abi Talib Khan, I, pp. 5-6. 
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intellectuals like Tafazzul Husayn and Abi Talib did emerge but their 
individual efforts could not change the destiny of the nation. Among 
farsighted intellectuals was Abu‘l-Qasim popularly known as Ghulam 
Husayn bin Fath Muhammad Karbala'i Jawnpuri. Ghulam Husayn was 
born in 1205/1790. He studied religious sciences under Sayyidu‘l-’UDlama‘ 
Mawlana Sayyid Husayn but his expertise in mathematics and astronomy 
made even the British scholars envious of his attainments. His works 
are based mainly on the researches of Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi and Baha‘u‘d-Din 
>Kmili but he did not ignore the British researches in mathematics which 
he could learn from his British friends. His patron Raja Khan Bahadur of 
Gunya (Tikari) held him in great esteem. He compiled his mathematical 
works mainly in Raja Khan Bahadur’s service and immortalised his patron 
of petty resources by naming his magnum opus on mathematics after him. 
The work is entitled the 7ami’-i Bahadur-Khani. From Tikari Ghulam 
Husayn moved to the court of the Hindu Raja of Banaras. In 1279/1862 
he died. 

In 1234/1818-19 Ghulam Husayn wrote a commentary on Baha‘u‘d-Din 
>K mili’s Arabic treatise on the astrolabe. It was entitled by Ghulam Husayn 
as the Anisu‘l-ahbab fi bayan masa‘ilu‘l-usturlab. In 1241/1825-6 he wrote his 
astronomical work Zéj-i Bahadur Khani. Another astronomical treatise by 
him divided into a preface, fourteen short chapters and a conclusion is 
entitled the Istilahatu‘t-Taqwim. The Jami’-i Bahadur-Khanit was completed 
in 1249/1833. It is divided into a preface, six khazinas (‘treasuries’ here 
meaning ‘chapters’) and a conclusion. The six chapters deal with (1) 
geometry, (2) optics, (3) arithmetic, (4) mensuration, (5) astronomy, (6) 
astronomical tables and almanacs. The work consisting of 720 pages of 
folio size was published in Calcutta in 1835. Two years later J. Tytler, who 
had translated Robert Hooper’s Anatomist’s vade mecum (Anisu‘l-musharrehin ; 
Calcutta 1830) into Arabic, contributed a paper on the Jami’=1 Bahadur- 
Khani to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain. He says 
that the author “had devoted himself to the study of mathematics and 
astronomy, not only as far as they are contained in the Arabian and 
Brahmanical writings, but also as far as he could gain from the interpreta- 
tion of European books, as given him by European friends, he himself being 
ignorant of English; that he had, under the patronage of Khan Bahadur, 
compiled a system of these sciences from all these sources.” 

In the nineteenth century Siraju‘d-Din ’Ali Khan of Mohan (near 
Lucknow) specialized in medicine, philosophy and literature. The East 
India Company appointed him the Qé@ziu‘l-quzat. His scholarship and 
catholicity made both Shii and Sunni. scholars enamoured of his 


146 j. Tytler, Analysis and Specimens of a Persian Work on Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy, JRAS, 1837, p. 254. 
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company. The Urdu poet Ghalib was Siraju‘d-Din’s friend. In 1244] 
1828-29 he died in Calcutta and was buried there. He was the author of 
of some treatises on figh. | 

The son of Mawlana Siraju‘d-Din’s!4? daughter, Kamalu‘d-Din by 
name was the son of Sayyid Nizimu‘d-Din. His father was a rich zamindar 
of Mohan but Kamflu‘d-Din was passionately fond of studies. He studied 
rational sciences under the eminent Shi’i rationalists of Lucknow and also 
sat at the feet of Sultanu‘l-’"Ulama‘ Mawlana Sayyid Muhammad and 
Sayyidu'l-’Ulama‘ Mawlana Sayyid Husayn. In 1240/1824-25 he moved _ 
to Calcutta. When Wajid ’Ali Shah was expelled to Matiya Burj in 
Calcutta, he invited Kam4@lu‘d-Din to his court. He wrote commentaries 
on the works of hikma. He had obtained complete mastery over the Qdaniin 
by ibn Sina which he had committed to memory. In his lectures on the 
Qanin he never consulted the work. He was proud of his knowledge of 
philosophy and logic. He also learnt English. From Calcutta he moved 
to Lucknow where his debates with ’ulama‘ brightened the intellectual 
atmosphere of the city. Kamalu‘d-Din held lively discussion with Mufti 
Muhammad ’Abbas. With his command over logic and philosophy he 
strove to gain prominence. Sometimes friendly ’u/ama‘ intervened and the 
debates ended peacefully. In 1299/1881-82 he died. Among his disciples 
Mawlana Ghulam Jabbar, a judge of the High Court of Hyderabad and 
Hakim Sayyid Muhammad Jawad of Mohan were very prominent. 
Mawlana Kaméalu‘d-Din was the author of commentaries on al-Maytsti 
(Megale Suntaxix), Jsharat by ibn Sina, Sadra and Shams Bazigha of Mulla 
Mahmid Jawnpiri Fariiqi (993/1585-1062/1652) 148 


LITERATURE 


Persian Poetry | 

Under the Delhi Sultans a large number of poets moved from Iran to 
India but it is not possible to ascertain their sectarian beliefs. The descrip- 
tion of the Mughal poets and their verses give us some idea of their beliefs, 
Haydar Tunia‘i, an eminent poet of Humfayiin’s court wrote excellent 
poetry and was a competent musician. He seems to have been a Shi’i. 
Mulla Bada‘ini quotes a verse composed by Haydar which was recited 
during the ’Ashira (10th Muharram) in the assemblies for the commemora- 
tion of the martyrdom of Imam Husayn.!4° Bayram Khan wrote both the 
Turki and Persian poetry and the collection of his poems in both languages 
was compiled. Nothing can match his gasida on ’Ali ibn Abi Talib in his 
Persian Diwan. It starts with the verse: 


147 Nuzha, VII, p. 156. 
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149 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 481. 
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‘Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the nine heavens, 
If he be not the slave of ’Ali let dust be cast upon his head.” 


The Muntakhabu't-tawarikh gives the biographical notices on 168 poets of 
Akbar’s reign. He collected his biographical notes and verses largely from 
the Nafa‘isu‘l-ma‘asir by Mir ’Ala‘u‘d-Dawla Qazwini. The biographical 
notes on 59 poets described in the A‘in-i Akbari are very brief. Only Fayzi 

_ had been described at some length. The Tabaqdat-: Akbari briefly describes 
eighty-one poets of Akbar’s reign. Among the poets described in the 
Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, 82 were of Iranian origin. Abu‘l-Fazl also gives 
a list of Iranian poets who sent their encomiums from distant places but 
were not presented to the court. Among them were: Qasim of Gunabad, 
Zamir of Isfahan, Wahshi of Bafa, Muhtashim of Kashan, Malik of Qum, 
Zuhiuri of Shiraz, Wali Dasht Bayazi, Neki, Sabri, Figari, Huztiri, Qazi 
Nari of Isfahan, Safi of Bam, Tawfi of Tabriz and Rashki of Hamadan. 
Out of 103 poets associated with the court of Khan-1 Khanan ’Abdu‘r- 
Rahim, 71 were Iranians. Muhtashim Kashi, Zuhiri and Qummi wrote 
gasidas eulogizing the Khan-i Khanan but did not visit his court. 

It was not only the patronage of Akbar and his successors but it was the 
peaceful condition in India that prompted the talented Iranian and Central 
Asian poets to move to India. There they found the opportunity to sharpen 
their poetical sensitivity in all the branches of poetry in a competitive 
atmosphere. Generally the poets from Iran first moved to one of the 
provincial kingdoms of Deccan and from thence found their way to the 
court of one of the important Mughal dignitaries before they were presented 
to the imperial court itself. According to the definition of Mulla Bada‘aini 
and Shaykh Abu‘l-Fazl, the Iranian immigrants were Shi’is but there | 

\ might have been some Sunnis too among the Iranian new-comers. 

According to Bada ‘ini, among the poets of Akbar’s reign most distingui- 
shed were Ghazali of Mashhad, Qasim-i Kahi of Kabul, Khwaja Husayn of 
Merv and Qasim-i Arsalan of Mashhad. Bada‘tni says, “I should state 
here that the three or four poets whose biographies I have already given 
have been mentioned first on account of the fame which they acquired as 
poets only, and of the ill-luck which they brought with them to the world, 
as they occurred in my mind, and in no particular order.” 4° Bada‘tni 
concludes the biographical notice on Q4asim-i Kahi with the remark, 
Pataeiionae and all the poets of the present age together, both small and great, 
are, with the exception of three or four aged men, adherents of the Jaurati 
and Haydari sects, yet these two [Ghazali Mashhadi and Oasim-1 Kahi| 
whom I have just mentioned were the guides and leaders of all the rest, and _ 


150 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, U1, p. 180; Haig, p. 253. 
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left the heritage of their baseness to their followers and dependents.’’151 

Qasim-i Kahi was a Sunni from Kabul and had served at the court of 
Emperor Humayin. He had chosen the life of a malamati sift'®* in order to 
escape the frowning and fury of the orthodox Sunni leaders of the first half 
of Akbar’s reign. Kahi advised the new-comer Ghazali Mashhadi to declare 
himself mulhid (heretic) in order to save himself from the orthodox Sunni 
persecution.153 A Shi’i could not survive in the first half of Akbar’s reign 
but a mulhid (heretic) and a crazy went unharmed. Naturally that was 
the easiest course open for survival. 

Ghazali was born in a humble family in 933/1526-27 in Mashhad. He 
was proud of his birth of that holy city. He says, 


“No matter if I am good or bad in the workshop of heavens, 
To me this good turn of fortune is more than enough that 
I hail from the dust of Mashhad.” 


Between 930/1524 and 934/1527 the annual raids of "Ubaydu‘llah Khan 
Uzbek destroyed the important towns of Khurasin. The Shi'is were 
slaughtered mercilessly. In 935/1529 Shah Tahmasp Safawi of Iran who 
had ascended the throne five years earlier at a young age of ten made a 
counter-invasion with full force and annihilated the Uzbek army. The 
Sunnis were wantonly put to sword. As soon as Shah Tahmasp left 
Khurasan, ’Ubaydu‘lla4h Khan re-conquered the lost province. The qa@zis 
appointed by him capriciously slaughtered the R&fizis (Sh¥is) and their 
property was plundered. In 937/1531 and 938/1532 the Uzbek army ruled 
over Khurasan. Shah Tahmasp returned again and the Uzbek army with- 
drew leaving the Sunnis of Khurasan to the mercy of the Qizilbash army. 
In 941/1534-35 Shah Tahmasp’s brother Sam Mirza, whom the Shah had 
appointed the governor of Khurasan, rebelled and indiscriminately seques- 
tered the wealth of both the Sunnis and Shi’is. Shah Tahmasp replaced 
Sam Mirza with Sifiyan Khalifa of the Rimli tribe but he was even more 
capricious. "Ubaydu‘llah Khan again seized Khurasan but Shah Tahmasp 
immediately expelled the Uzbeks and re-conquered Khurasan.4 The 
bloodshed in Khurasan left an indelible mark on the sensitive mind of 
Ghazali who from his childhood was precocious and meditative. 

In his youth Ghazali obtained a minor position in the langar-khana (centre 
of free distribution of food) of Imam Riza®’s tomb at Mashhad. A few 
years later he joined the court of Shah Tahmasp but found no opportunity 


151 Jbid., III. p. 170; Haig, p. 247. 

152 Eminent sifis who deliberately indulged into impious deeds in order to avoid 
crowds of visitors. 

153 Moajélisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 283. 

154 Ahsanu‘t-tawarikh, pp. 272-74. 
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to develop his talents. He moved from place to place with the imperial 
camp, met ’Urfj’s teacher Husayn Dist in Shiraz, and lived for some months 
in Kirman. He called on eminent poets but was not satisfied with them 
and wrote touching satires on their mediocrity. Ghazali’s liberal views 
aroused universal dissatisfaction against him. Around 960/1553 he left 
Iran for the Deccan and stayed in Ahmadnagar. Mulla Mu’in Mirak 
extended his patronage to Ghazali. His poetry was already known in the 
Deccan but his unorthodox religious views were not liked. Clarifying his 
position he wrote in a gasida, 

“I am the slave of the Prophet’s Al (nearest relation) everyone knows me, 

The Qizilbash rulers and the Uzbek kings, 

Islam is nothing but the friendship to the Prophet’s Al.” 

One who doubts this subtle point is an infidel. 


‘From Ahmadnagar Ghazali moved to the Qutb Shah’s court at Golkonda. 
Khan-i Zaman ‘Ali Quli Khan Shaybani5 who was appointed along with 
his brother and father asa commander of the Iranian auxiliaries placed 
by Shah Tahmasp at Huméayiin’s disposal had been made governor of 
Jawnpur by Akbar. Perhaps Khan-i Zaman had seen Ghazali at the Shah’s 
court and was deeply impressed with his poetry. . When he came to know 
of Ghazali’s presence in the Deccan he sent him one’ thousand rupees for 
his expenses and wrote the following epigram: 


“O Ghazali, I adjure thee by the claims of the lord of Najaf (’Alj), 
That thou come to the slaves of the peerless one (’Ali) ! 

Since thou art without honour in that country (Deccan), 

Take thy head, and come out of it.” 


Ghazali left for Jawnpur and was warmly welcomed by Khan-i Zaman. 
There he met poets of Khan-1 Zaman’s court such as QAasim-1 Ka&hi, 
Ulfati Yazdi, Sabiri of Hamadan and Sultan of Saplak. Ghazali wrote a 
long masnawi eulogizing Khan-i Zaman. Both QAasim-i Kahi and Ghazali 
became envious of each other and wrote satires against their respective 
rivals. When Khan-i Zaman rebelled against Akbar and declared his 
half-brother Mirza Hakim as the Emperor, Ghazali wrote: 


“In the name of Allah who is compassionate and merciful. 
The heir to the empire is Muhammad Hakim.” 


155 Both Khan-i Zam4n and his brother Bahadur Khan were poets but Khan-i1 Zaman 
excelled Bahadur in writing elegant poetry. He founded the Zamaniya town in 
the modern Ghazipur district which in eighteenth century became an important 
Shri Pentre, Isn@ ’Ashari Shi’is in India, 1, pp. 234-39. 
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Towards the end of 974/1567 Akbar defeated and killed Khan-i Zaman 
in a hotly contested battle. Ghazali was deeply disappointed. Akbar, 
however, ignored Ghazali’s panegyrics on Mirz4 Hakim. Khan-i Zaman’s 
successor, Mun’im Khan, Khan-i Khanan helped Ghazali to overcome his 
financial difficulties. Mirza ’Aziz Koka was also impressed with Ghazali 
who repaid his kindness by eulogising him in his verses. Muzaffar Khan 
Turbati also helped Ghazali. Akbar invited him to his court and made 
him his poet laureate. This distinction was conferred for the first time by 
Akbar on the most outstanding poet of his court. Ghazali accompanied 
Akbar on his military campaigns, wrote poems to commemorate his con- 
quests and immortalized minor events of the Emperor’s reign by his pane- 
gyrics. On 27 Rajab 980/3 December he suddenly died at Ahmadabad and 
was buried at Sarkhij. Before his death the rumour of Qasim-i Kahi’s death 
had prompted Ghazali to write the following chronogram: 


“The wretched Kéhi left the world. 

Should you wish to know the date of his death, 

Know that since he could not help but go he was constrained.” 
And Qasim-i Kahi went from the world. 


QOasim-i Kahi who outlived Ghazali retaliated by writing the following 
chronogram on Ghazali’s real death. 


“Last night Ghazali, that accursed dog, 
Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

Kahi wrote the date of his death, 

A base infidel departed from this world.’ | 


Ghazali’s verses were imbued with sifism and he evaluated life mystically. 


He says, 


‘We fear not death, but this is our misfortune, 
That we must remain disappointed of regarding the lovely ones of this 


world.” 
The following verse is also ascribed to Ghazali: 
“We heard a noise and opened our eyes from the sleep of nothingness, 


We saw that the night of strife had not passed away, and fell asleep 
again.156 


156 Muntakhabu't-tawarikh, III, pp. 170-72, 175-76; Haig, pp. 239-42, 247. 
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The poet laureateship was not an official position. It was only an 
honorific title and was conferred again by Akbar on 11 February 1589 upon 
Abu‘l-Fazl’s elder brother Fayzi. He wrote a qasida on the occasion. The 
event is described thus: 


“On that day when he was bounteous to all, 

He made me the king of poetry [poets] 

He altogether snatched me away 

That he might complete the work of speech, 

For the sake of exalting my genius 

He made me the ornament of the seven heavens.’’!5? 


Shaykh Abu‘l-Fayz, the eldest son of Shaykh Mubarak, who adopted 
Fayzi and, just before he died, Fayyazi as his nom de plume was born in 
954/1547-8. By the time he was eleven, Fayzi had learnt ibn Sina’s Kitab 
al-Shifa‘ and acquired the knowledge of medicine. Although he gave free 
medical advice to the needy, his genius was best suited to poetry. He 
specialized in the art of poetry, in the composition of enigmas; in prosody, 
and the composition of elegant prose; in historiography, philosophy, and 
medical writings.58 The study of the Ishraqi theosophy of Shaykh 
Shihabu‘d-Din Suhrawardi Maqtil added a creative dimension to his sific 
and philosophical thoughts. He was not interested in the study of figh and 
considered the same as a branch of knowledge, that suited the crafty and 
the fraudulent. He dismissed controversies over obligatory Islamic duties 
as ‘‘a subject fit for corpse-washers”. Likewise he looked upon theological 
debates with contempt. In his masnawi Nal-Daman which he presented to 
Akbar in December 1594, he wrote: 


‘“Today I am not a poet, I am a hakim; 
I know the secrets of the temporal and the eternal (hadis wa qadim).” 


Khwaja Husayn of Merv and Khwaja Husayn Sana‘ of Mashhad 
trained Fayzi in the art of versification but the originality in Fayzi’s poems 
emerged from Fayzi’s sensitive heart and philosophical mind. Fayzi’s 
associations with Ghazali Mashhadi and Qasim-i Kahi left an indelible 
mark of catholicity on his mind. By the time Fayzi reached twenty, he had 
already made his mark as a poet. In Rabj’ I 975/September 1567 Akbar 
invited Fayzi to his court. The governor of Agra presumed that Akbar 

_ wished to imprison Fayzi who had gone out for a stroll; the squadron 
of Turks wished to commit some sort of outrage when just then Fayzi 


157 Akbar-nama, III, p. 535; Beveridge IIL, p. 814. 
158 Muntakhabu‘t-iawartkh, III, p. 299. 
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appeared and left for the court. He composed a qasida which is a master- 
piece of his poetic genius and adequately reflects his highly-strung tempera- 
ment and the frankness that he had inherited from his father, for instance: 


‘‘Sometimes I was disturbed by anxiety, thinking by what argument 
I could raise doubts and misgivings about the intellectual disciplines 
whose truth was taken for granted, | 

Wherefore diversity of practices in Islam? 

Wherefore allegories in the words of the Qur‘an, 

The lips opened before the tribunal of conceit and Eesocaay and 

The lies told to support high claims of faith. © 

If such be the truth of Islam in this world, 

Kufr (infidelity) can have a thousand smiles at Islam.’"' 


The respect Fayzi enjoyed at Akbar’s court did not silence the orthodox 
Sunni ’ulama‘. In 1569-70 the intrigues of the ’ulama‘ forced Fayzi, his 
brother Abu‘l-Fazl and father Mubarak to leave their home and seek 
asylum from place to place. They were accused of spreading heresy and 
innovations in faith. Nevertheless Shaykh Mubarak and his sons enjoyed 
support of some important members of Akbar’s nobility. Their recommen- 
dations prompted Akbar to offer Shaykh Mubarak and his sons protecnom: 
They returned to their home and avoided provoking the "ulama‘s wrath. 
In June 1574 Abu‘l-Fazl was presented to the court. His careful leadership 
in the debates of the ’Jbadat-Khana which started from March 1575 cut the 
ground from under the feet of the ’ulama‘. In Rajab 987 {August-September 
1579 Shaykh Mubarak obtained the signature of the ’ulama‘ on the document 
known as mahzar. Akbar’s policy of universal peace and concord took | 
some time to take root, but the mahzar was the first effective declaration of 
the principles which the Emperor had decided to implement fairly. In the 
realm of politics the prominent role was played by Abu‘l-Fazl but Fayzi’s 
poems buttressed Akbar’s ambitions to allow all religious communities to 
promote their spiritual aspirations in an atmosphere of peace and amity. 
Orthodox Sunnis were hostile to Fayzi and Abu‘l-Fazl and even to Shaykh 
Mubarak but they remained steadfast to their principles. Shaykh Muba- 


rak’s pupil, Mulla Bada‘uni says : 


“In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings curses 
on his father, is exemplified in his [Shaykh Mubarak’s] case, just as it 
happened in the case of Yazid, in respect of whom some imprudently 
and presumptuously say, ‘Curse be on Yazid and on his father 
[Mu’awiya].’’160 


159 Akbar-naéma, II, p. 305. 


160 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, ITI, p. 75; Haig, p. 120. 
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Fayzi came to the rescue of Mulla Bada‘tini whenever ruin started into 
the Mulla’s face. The orthodoxy of Bada‘iini made him forget his obliga- 
_ tions to Fayzi, but neither did Fayzi nor Abu‘l-Fazl change their kindly 
attitude towards him and other orthodox Muslims. Bada‘ini writes, ““He 
(Fayzi) was a master of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, pride, and 
malice, and one epitome of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimulation, love of pomp, 
arrogance, and ostentation. All Jews, Christians, Hindus, and fire-worship- 
pers, not to speak of Nizaris (Isma’ilis) and Saba‘is (followers of Ibn Saba) 
held him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the followers 
reviling the very fundamental doctrines of our faith, his contemptuous 
abuse of the noble companions (of the Prophet) and those who came after 
them, of holy Shaykhs, both dead and living, and of his unmannerly and 
contemptuous behaviour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, 
both in secret and openly, and both by day and by night.’’161 
Only Mulla Bada‘ini is an authority to the allegation that Fayzi wrote 
his unique exegesis of the Qur‘an containing only undotted Arabic letters 
entitled the Sawati’u‘l-Iiham in the height of his drunkenness, and while he 
was ceremonially impure, and that his dogs used to trample on it in all direc- 
tions. Bada‘ini seeks to belittle Fayzi’s eulogies on the Prophets’ mi’raj 
(night journey to Divine proximity) in the Nal-Daman by telling his readers 
that Fayzi only wrote those verses to please some of his friends and that he 
did not believe in the Prophethood of Muhammad or in Islam. Poems in 
Fayzi’s Diwan, however, exhibit that Bada‘ini’s charges against Fayzi 
were farthest from truth. Fayzi’s approach to God and Reality is similar 
to Abu‘l-Fazl’s but what distinguishes Fayzi from his brother is his verses 
in praise of the Prophet Muhammad, the Khulafa‘-i Rashidin and 
the twelve Imams. He regards Adam as the prologue and the Prophet 
Muhammad as the epilogue of the book of ‘‘Prophethood’,. .46? Ina 
gasida on the distinctive features of mankind, he addresses the Prophet 
Muhammad as Ahmcd-i Mursal (Muhammad the ambassador of God) 
and describes him as the epitome of the highest qualities of humanity. He © 
goes on to say that the angels learn the lesson of piety from the Prophet 
Muhammad. The Prophet Muhammad’s piety transcends the heavens and 
stars and they at the feet of that pious element i.e. Prophet Muhammad sit 
to learn the lessons of purification.13 In another gasida, he writes ten verses 
eulogizing Prophet Muhammad and affirms his devotion to the Prophet 
in a very challenging style. He says “Stars and heavens would mock our 
wisdom, were we not to recognise the great personality of whom God said, 
‘But for thee the world would not have been called out of non-existence’’. 


161 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, pp. 299-300; Haig, p. 413. 
162 Kulliyyat-i Fayzi, Lahore, 1967, p. 11. 
163 Ibid., p. 23. 
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And again 


“Let both worlds be dark before our eyes, 
If we do not recognise the countenance of that moon 
(Prophet Muhammad) in darkness,’’164 


After eulogizing Prophet Muhammad, Fayzi returns thanks for his 
devotion to the Prophet’s companions. He refers to Abii Bakr as the leader 
of truth and purity. His hope to receive justice on the great day of Judge- 
ment because of his recognition of the services of ’Umar to the cause of 
justice and to the annihilation of tyranny. He waxes eloquent in eulo- 
gizing ’Ali in several gasidas. In one of the gasidas, from which the above 
verses were quoted, he asserts, 


‘“‘Let the chain of eternal punishment be round our neck, 
If we do not recognise the descendants of the Lion of God [’Ali].” 


He uses the traditional Shi’ epithets for the remaining eleven Imams, 
About the twelfth Imam he says, 


“OQ Fayzi ! Let me meet my end on the wrong path, 
If we don’t recognize the last of the rightly guided Imams.” 


Describing ’Ali’s reaction to the question of the succession to the Prophet 
Muhammad, Fayzi reiterates a typically Shi’i theory. Addressing ’Alj 
as the Prophet’s wast (executor of Prophet Muhammad’s will), he says, 


«An Imam who on the day of the death of the Prophet, 
Forsakes the Caliphate and plunges himself to the mourning.” 


Referring to the tradition that ’Ali mounted the shoulders of the Pro- 
phet Muhammad and broke the idol, Fayzi brings out the importance of 
’Ali’s foot imprint which rose higher than the seal of the prophethood. He 
says, 


“How good ! The foot imprints which on the shoulders of Prophet 
Muhammad, 

were placed above the seal of Prophethood. 

(Zihét naqsh-1 pa‘t ki bar Diish-1 Ahmad | 

Lt muhr-t nubuwwat mugaddam nishinad.)’?165 


164 Ibid., p. 19. 
165 Ibid., p. 40. 
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Some scholars doubt the authenticity of the above verses but they are 
found in the earliest copies of the Kulliyyat-i Fayzi. A complete copy, in 
Aligarh University, was transcribed in 1063/1653. It contains the above 
gasida.66 The ’ulama and sifis discussed the verse in their assemblies. 
For example’ in Jumada I 1086/July-August 1675 Shaykh Badru'‘l- 
Haqq Muhammad Arshad son of Shaykh Muhammad Arshad ’Usmani 
of Jawnpur told in his assembly how at the Prophet’s request ’Ali mounted 
the shoulders of the Prophet in order to smash the idols. One Mulla 
Muhammad Amin recited the above verse of Fayzi. Shaykh Badru‘l-Haqq 
repeated the verse and said, “‘A large number of RAfizis are definitely 
infidels for their manners exhibit that they love ’Ali more than the Prophet. 
The above verse confirms his (Shaykh Fayzi’s) contention.16? Only a 
few decades after his death Fayzi had come to be regarded as a Shi’i. 

In the same gasida, Fayzi reiterates, 


‘CO King of warriors (’Ali) the world is full of calamity, 
May you reappear so that the confusion of the world should subside.” 


And lastly he writes with great pride, 


“Because of the blessing of nearness to you, [O ’Ali] 
Fayzi is always honoured when he walks and is respected where he 
sits,’?168 


His encomiums both on Imam ’Ali and the first three successors of the 
Prophet Muhammad seem incompatible to orthodox Sunnis and Shi'is 
but accord with the beliefs of the Tafziliyya Sunnis and the Ishraqis, 
who unlike orthodox Shi’is acknowledge the political and administrative 
achievements of Prophet Muhammad’s first three successors but consider 
Imam ’Ali as superior to them and for that matter to all other companions 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Although not a Shi’i, Fayzi’s devotion to uni- 
versal peace and concord went a long way to the promotion of Shi’ism. 
On 10 Safar 1004/5 October 1595, Fayzi died. Mulla Bada‘ini says, 
“At last, after all his denial of the truth, his obstinacy, his pride, and his 
heresy, he hastened to the place to which he belonged, and went in such 
sort that I pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Empe- 
ror went to visit him when he was at his last gasp, Fayzi barked like a dog 
in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this story in open darbdr.... 
But, without a doubt, the sufferings which he had already endured were 
very little considered with reference to his vice, his abuse of the faith, 


166 Kulliyyat-i Fayzi, Habibganj Ms., Aligarh University Ms,, 48/18. 

167 Abu‘l Fayyaz Qamaru‘l-Haqq Ghulam Rashid, Ganj-: Arshadt, Aligarh University 
Ms. ff. 174a-b. 

168 Kulliyyat-i Fayzi, p. 41. 
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and his revilings of his holiness the last of the Prophets (may God bless 
him and his family, all of them). Many abusive chronograms were dis- 
covered for the date of his death. One was as follows :— 


“When Fayzi the atheist died an eloquent man uttered (as the date of 
his death, the words’’. 


A dog has gone from the world in an abominable state.169 


Bada‘ani’s tirades against Fayzi are designed to prove the Sunni legend 
that the transfiguration into an animal (maskh) generally into a dog or a 
pig happened very often to Shi’is, because they reviled the Prophet’s com- 
panions. Bada‘tini was pleased to note that F ayzi was not an orthodox 
Sunni; he was not concerned with the real beliefs of Fayzi. 

According to Bada‘ini, Fayzi spent large sums of money from his jagir 
in having his works copied and illustrated but nobody asked for them. 
The most popular diwans, he says were those of Husayn Sana‘i and of | 
*Urfi.170 

Husayn Sana‘i bin Ghiydsu‘d-Din ’Ali belonged to Mashhad. His 
father was a rich cloth merchant. When Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, a son of 
Shah Isma’il Safawi was the governor of Mashhad and Sabzwar, Husayn 
Sana‘i gained notoriety for his elegant poetry and musical genius. His 
qasidas eulogizing Ibrahim Mirza, Shah Tahmasp’s governor of Mashhad 
came to be regarded as inimitable. When Shah Isma’il II, who was a 
Sunni, ascended the throne, Ibrahim Mirza had already died. Sana‘i 
presented a well-written gasida at the Shah’s coronation. Shah Isma’il 
suspected that the gasida was written for Sultan Ibrahim and his name 
was deliberately omitted from it. Sana‘i fled from Iran to India in order 
to save his life. Akbar liberally rewarded him but he was not satisfied. 
Resigning from the imperial service he became a protege of Hakim Abu‘l- 
Fath. Although Hakim Abu‘l-Fath paid him enormous sums of money, 
the munificence of Khan-i Khanan ’Abdu‘r-Rahim prompted Sana‘i 
to move to the Khan-Khandn’s court. In 990/1582 he died and was buried 
in Lahore. Later on one of his cousins transferred Sana‘i’s dead-body to 
Mashhad and buried it near the tomb of Imam Riza‘. 

He wrote gasida in praise of his patrons. A verse in the first gasida in 
his Diwan eulogizes Imam Riza‘ thus: 


“The moon of shifa’at (intercession), light of the religion and shari’a 


After ’Ali is Shah-i Khurasan (the ruler of Khurasan) [Imam] Riza‘. 


169 Muniakhabu‘t-tawarikh, IIL, p. 300; Haig, pp. 414-15. 
170 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, ITI, p. 301. 
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Mulla Bada‘ani says that before Sana‘i came to India, his verses were 
read in all the important assemblies and all persons of distinction discussed 
them but after his arrival in India, people became jealous of him and he 
became the target of ‘“‘a hundred shafts of criticism’. Bada‘tini was 
also critical of some of San&‘i’s poems but on the whole was impressed 
with the popularity of his Diwan.1™ Bada‘ini makes no comments on his 
Shi’ism. 

Sana‘i’s match in popularity was Khwaja Sayyid Muhammad Jamalu‘d- 
Din ’Urfi of Shiraz. He obtained training in poetry in his own homeland. 
At the age of twenty he moved to India in search of better opportunities. 
At Fathpur he attached himself to Shaykh Fayzi and moved with him to 
the Panjab. Before long their relations were strained and ’Urfi attached 
himself to Hakim Abu‘l-Fath. ’Urfi wrote many gasidas eulogizing the 
Hakim but later on he attached himself to the Khan-1 Khanan. Hakim 
Abu‘l-Fath himself magnanimously recommended ’Urfi to the Khan-1 
Khanan. ’Urfi wrote brilliant qasidas eulogizing the Khan-i Khanan. The 
competition with the galaxy of talented poets in the Khan-i Khanan’s 
court sharpened Fayzi’s poetic talents. | 

Bada‘ini says that one day ’Urfi visited Fayzi and found him fondling 
a puppy. He said, “‘What is the name of this high born one ?” Fayzi 
replied, “His name is ’Urfi’. ’Urfi was the poet’s nom de plume but it also 
meant ‘well-known’. ’Urfi at once replied, “Mubarak bashad (May it be 
Mubarak or auspicious).” Mubarak bashadis a common expression of polite- 
ness but Mubarak was the name of Fayzi’s father. If Fayzi meant to give 
’Urfi’s name to the puppy, ’Urfi’s reply recoiled on Fayzi’s head. It gave 
Fayzi'’s father’s name to the puppy.”? 

’"Urfi composed elegant and touching ghazals but his qasidas reflect his 
poetic mastery and thoughtfulness. The gasidas eulogizing Prophet 
Muhammad and depicting the mi’/aj are the best specimens of devotional 
poetry but nothing can match his encomiums on Imam ’Ali wherein he 
exuberantly pours his heart into the verses. In a gasida he wrote 35 verses 
demonstrating in various ways how knowledge became illustrious through 
Imam ’Ali ibn Abi Talib. 

Tn Shawwal 999/November 1582 ’Urfi died of dysentery, or, according 
to another account, of poison, at the age of thirty-six. Before his death he 
is said to have composed a quatrain lamenting his departure from the 
world without accumulating any funds of spiritual value. 

Some poets, such as Sa‘ib considered Naziri’s poems superior to those 


171 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, pp. 208-10; Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, III, pp. 354-81; ’Abdu‘n- 
Nabi Maykhana, Lahore, 1926, pp. 162-60. | 
172 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, pp. 285-86; Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, III, pp. 293-353. 
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of *Urfi. Sa‘ib says, | 


“Sa‘ib what do you think ? Can you become like Naziri ?” 
Even ’Urfi has not written poetry like Naziri’s. 


Mawlana Husayn Naziri belonged to Nishapir where he made his 
mark as a poet in no time. From thence he moved to Kashan and wrote 
poems in competition with the poets of that region. Like other Iranian 
adventurers he also left for India to find wider field to exhibit his talents 
and to accumulate riches. He entered the court of the Khan-i Khanan 
where both competition and patronage came to his hand. By the end of 
the sixteenth century glowing tributes had been paid to Naziri’s poetic 
achievement by all the distinguished Indian scholars. Nizimu‘d-Din 
Ahmad says that “‘Naziri is not devoid of freshness of intellect; he has 
written many tasteful verses.” Abu‘l-Fazl says, “He (Naziri) possesses 
poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door open for him.” 
Mulla Bada‘iini was also impressed with Naziri’s graceful wit and clear- 
ness of intellect.” According to ’Abdu‘l-Baci Nihawandi, Naziri was a 
poetical genius and was endowed with far-reaching perspicacity in 
writing poetry. In 1012/1603-4 the Khan-i Khanan granted his earnest 
request to perform pilgrimage to Mecca and placed ample funds at his 
disposal to travel comfortably. His encomiums on Ka’ba obtained re- 
sounding fame. After his return from Mecca he called on his patron at 
Ahmadabad and recited qasidas to express his gratitude.1”8 Early in 1611 
Jahangir invited Naziri to his court. He says, 

“I had before this sent for Naziri of Nishapur, who excelled other 
men in the art of poetry and passed his time in Gujarat as a merchant. 
At this time he came and waited on me, and imitating a poem (gasida) 
of Anwari (d. 585 or 587/1189 or 1191). 

‘Again, what youth and beauty this is for the world!’ 
laid before me a poem (gasida) that he had composed on me. I presented 
him with 1,000 rupees, a horse and a robe of honour as a gift for his poem 
[ gastda].1*4 

In 1022/1613 he again paid his respects to the Khan-i Khanan at Agra 
and presented his Diwdn to his patron. He returned to Ahmadabad and 
died in 1023/1614. He was buried in the mosque which he had built near 
his house. In the encomium written by him on Prophet Muhammad 
Naziri invoked the Prophet’s blessings for the appearance of Mahdi, 


173 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, pp. 375-76; Tabagdt-i Akbarét, Il, pp. 514-15; A°in-i 
Ahkbari, I, p. 175; Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, TII, pp. 115-293. | 
174 Tuzuk-i Fahangiré, p. 91; Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 188. 
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In an eloquent gasida on Imam °Ali, Naziri writes, 


‘The Prophet who performed the miracle of splitting the moon, 

Demonstrated separately two parts of Divine light; 
of his own and that of *Ali | 

In the night of mi’raj [Muhammad] indulged in conversation with God 
who assumed the form of ’Ali 

In the morning ’Ali offered his congratulations to Muhammad. 

an x | x 

How can ’Ali’s lover encounter darkness, 

For he (the lover) has brightened his heart by ’Ali’s love; 

How can he [Naziri] be overawed by the majesty of someone else, 


For he has attained the status of the Lord because of his slavery to 
Qanbar (Ali’s slave).” 


In a different gasida, Naziri writes, 


‘°Aly’s light appeared in the form of Ahmad, 
Or else the combination of body and soul was not possible. 


Xx ; x x 


“After the Prophethood (nubiwwat), the Prophet’s Al became wast (a 
testator) 
This position was not easy for the angels to obtain.” 


In a verse in the qgasida eulogizing Imam Husayn, Naziri says, 


« Zibhsi ’Azim'?5 [in the Qur‘an] refers to Husayn’s martyrdom, 
Husayn obliged the Khalil (Abraham) of the Lord of the world.” 


x x x 


“To please the wretched Yazid, the dog ibn Ziyad, 
Put the Prophet’s family to the sword of tyrannising and malevolence.” 


Naziri’s equal in Mullé Bada‘ani’s eyes was Shikibi Isfahani. According 
to Nizimu‘d-Din Ahmad Shikibi had acquired many accomplishments 
and had many praiseworthy qualities. He wrote elegant verses.1%6 


Abu‘l-Fazl says that Shikibi possessed fine taste and wrote well. He was 


175 The word occurs in the following verse of the Quran (XXXVII, 107): 
‘’Then we ransomed him with a tremendous victim.” | 
It follows the story saying how Ishmael was saved when in obedience to Divine co- 
mmand his father Abraham proceeded to slaughter him. According to the authors of 
Shi’i exegesis the ‘tremendous victim” referred to in the above verse was Imam 
Husayn whose martyrdom saved Ishmael. Imam Husayn was the ransom of Ishmael. 
176 Tabagat-i Akbari, II, p. 502. 
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acquainted with chronology and the ordinary sciences; and the purity 
of his nature led him to philosophical independence.17? 

Shikibi was the son of Zahiru‘d-Din ’Abdu‘llah Imami of Isfahan. He 
studied under Amir Taqiu‘d-Din Muhammad of Shiraz, and then moved 
to Mashhad and Hirat for further studies. When he was well known as 
a poet, he returned for a short time to Shiraz, from thence he went to 
India, and became the constant companion of the Khan-i Khanan.178 In 
1592 Shikibi presented a masnawi to the Khan-i Khanan describing his 
conquest of Thatta. The Khan-i Khandn paid one thousand gold mohars 
to Shikibi as a reward. The defeated Mirza Jani Beg of Thatta also pre- 
sented a similar amount as a reward to Shikibi. A verse in the masnawi 
described the Khan-i Khan4n’s victory as follows: 





“A huma‘l?® which was moving over the heavens, 
you seized and freed from delusion.” 


Mirza Jani Beg remarked, “May God bless Shikibi for calling me a 
huma‘. ‘‘Had he addressed me a jackal, who could hold his tongue. ’?180 

In 1019/1610 Shikibi fell out with the Khan-i Khanan and moved to 
Agra from the Deccan. Mahabat Khan recommended him to Jahangir 
but for a couple of days he was not invited to the court. He applied to 
Jahangir to grant him leave to retire to Iran. Jahangir immediately 
invited Shikibi to the court and said that perhaps the Mawlawi was 
angry, while he (Jahangir) thought that he would in keeping with his 
nom de plume (Shikibi meaning a man of patience) would exhibit patience. 
The Emperor added that he had written one of the Shikibi’s quatrains in 
his private diary. It reads: 


“The world is the sort of game of chess whose victory amounts to defeat, 
The fortunate is one whose stakes are low. 

Everything in the world resembles dice, 

Its picking up is meant for throwing.” 


Shikibi immediately read the following quatrain, 


“You say that Shikibi is angry with yourself 
That is he (Shikibi) is angry with the gibla of invocations. 
I don’t dare say that it is a baseless accusation : 
People may say that a dog (i.e. Shikibi) forsook loyalty.” 
177 A‘in-i Akbari, I, p. 174, 
178 Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, III, pp. 606-07. 


179 A bird of happy omen, prognosticating a crown to every head it overshades. 
180 Xakhiratu‘l-khawéanin, I, p. 39. 
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The Emperor was very pleased and appointed Shikibi to the position 
of the sadr of Delhi. In 1023/1614 he died.18! 

Naziri’s nephew Mawlana Qaydi was also a poet of some note and visited 
India in Shahjahan’s reign and died at sea on his way back to Iran, in 
1064/1633. Mulla Qaydi’s son Mulla Mugqim or Muqima also visited 
India and attached himself to Mirza Jani Beg who was a governor of 
Orissa under Shahjahan’s son Shah Shuja’. He adopted Fawji as his 
nom de plume. In the war of succession he fought in Shuja’s army. After 
the defeat of Shuja’ he seems to have left for Mecca and returned to ae 
pur where he died in 1075/1664-65. 

Fawji’s brother ’Azim or ’Azima was also born in Nishapir. The 
statements of *Azima’s biographers on the poet’s visit to India are con- 
flicting. In a verse Fawji introduces himself as Hind parast (a devotee 
to India). In 1110/1698 he died. 

The Diwan’s of both Fawji and ’Azima are available. Fawji’s Diwan 
in the British Library contains qasidas in praise of the Imams, Shah 
Shuja’” and Mirza Jani Beg.18? The Diwan of ’Azima in the Khuda Bakhsh 
Library, Bankipur contains a beautiful masnawi, composed by him in 1064/ 
1653 eulogizing Shah ’Abbas II. Mirza Sa’du‘d-Din wazir of Khurasan 
and Safi Quli Khan were also his patrons. The chronograms in ’Azima’s 

Diwan describe many contemporary events. His verses in praise of the 
Imams are also very expressive. 

In the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir Hayati was a poet of considerable 
distinction. He hailed from Rasht in Gilan. He belonged to the class of 
plebeians and moved to India in search of better prospects of life. Hakim 
Abu‘l-Fath Gilani extended him patronage and introduced him to the 
imperial court. According to the Ma‘dsir-t Rahimi he was appointed a 
mansabdar and obtained jagir and stipends. For a long time he served both 
the Hakim and the imperial court. He wrote gasidas on Prince Salim. 
Later on he moved to the Deccan and attached himself to the retinue of 
the Khan-i Khanan. Finally he settled at Burhanpur and built there an 
attractive mansion and a lofty mosque. He also laid a beautiful garden. 
One day the Khan-i Khanan took him to his treasury and allowed him to 
carry from there as much gold coins as he liked.183 Around 1024/1615 
he entered the Jahangir’s service and became one of his nadims (boon- 
companions). Hayati, however, always felt himself indebted to the Khan-i 
Khanan. His gasidas and masnawis dedicated to the Khan-i Khanan carve 
out a new style in poetry. In 1028/1619 he obtained leave from Jahangir 


181 Mir‘atu‘l-’adlam, pp. 601-2; Maykhdna, pp. 234-44; Qudratu‘llah Gopamawi, Taz- 
kira-t_ Nata‘iju‘l-afkar, Bombay, 1336 Iran era, pp. 371-73. 

182 British Library, Rieu, 690a, Or. 302. 

183 akhiratu‘l-khawanin, I, 61. 
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to serve the Khan-1 Khanan again but died shortly afterwards.184 In an 
ode quoted by Bada‘ini he wrote, 


*‘T am content whether [ be killed by the sword of the warrior of Islam or 
the arrow of the unbeliever, | 

[ thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cup. 

Hayati, sit not before me, prevent not my ravings, 

I am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion is what i 
require’ ’185 


Hayati’s encomiums on the Prophet Muhammad, Imam ’Alj and the 
Ahl-i Bayt are very impressive. In a gasida on Imam Riza‘, he says, 


“If you wish to know about the gateway, I may tell you, 

That gateway is the gateway of the king of mankind and genii 
Sultan Riza‘, whose importance as it has been obtained by God, 
Is farthest from thought and imagination.” 


In another poem he says, 


‘Ali Riza‘, because of the favours obtained from your name, 
I may give back two hundred paradises to their keepers.” 


The galaxy of Iranian poets who became famous in Jahangir’s reign 
had already become famous in Akbar’s reign. Some talented poets moved 
from Iran and Central Asia to Jahangir’s court for the first time. Some 
Indian poets also became famous. It was, however, Talib Amuli on whom 
Jahangir conferred the title of Maliku‘sh-Shu’ara‘ in Safar 1029/ January 
1620. Jahangir says, 

“On this day Talib Amuli received the title of Maliku‘sh-Shu’ara‘ 
(king of poets), and was clothed in a dress of honour. His origin was 
from Amul. For some time he was with I’timadu‘d-Dawla. As the merits 
of his style surpassed that of his contemporaries, he was enrolled among 
the poets of the throne. The following couplets are by him: | 


‘Spring longs to rifle thy parterre, 

For the flowers in thy hand are fresher than those on his branch. 
I’ve so closed my lips from speech that you’d say, 

His mouth is but a scar in his face. 


Both first and last, Love is aye music and joy— 
A pleasant wine both when fresh and when mellow. 


184 Ma‘asir-i Rahimi, III, pp. 740-42; Mir‘atu‘l-’dlam, p. 569. 
185 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, III, pp. 221-22; Haig, 306; Nata‘iju‘l-afkar, pp. 187-88; 
Maykhana, pp. 536-37. 
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Were I glass instead of body, 

I’d reveal thee to thyself without thy unveiling. 
Two lips have I; one for drinking, 

And one to apologise for drunkenness.’’18¢ 


Earlier around 1010/1601 when Shah ’Abbas’ son Isma’il Mirza was 
born, Talib joined the Shah’s court and began to dream the dreams of 
obtaining the position of Khaqani. In about two years he was disillu- 
sioned and he attached himself to Mirza-i ’Alamiyan, Muhammad 
Shafi‘, the governor of Mazandaran. He: wrote qasidas eulogizing the 
Mirza but before long the Mirza himself lost his position. Finding no 
satisfaction at the court of the governor of Merv his next patron, ‘Talib 
set off for India. There his cousin Hakim Rukn4-i Kashi had already 
attained a very high position among the poets of Jahangir’s reign. Talib 
arrived at Agra and travelled to Lahore. On his way to Qandahar he 
stayed for about four months in Multan. In Qandahar Talib was called 
upon to measure his talents with more senior poets. Their influence 
disgusted Talib and he moved to Peshawar and travelled to Agra with its 
governor Chin Qilich Khan, the son of Qilich Khan. At the end of 1021 / 
1613 Talib accompanied Chin Qilich to Surat. After the departure of 
Chin Qilich to Peshawar, Talib moved to Ahmadabad but its governor 
Abdullah Khan Firiiz-Jang had been struggling to regain the favour of 
Jahangir which he had lost because of his military failure in the Deccan. 
Talib moved to Ajmir where I’timadu‘d-Dawla took him under his 
protection. The position of muhardar (keeper of private seal) which 
I’timadu‘d-Dawla offered him was too suffocating for the poet to breathe 
freely. After some months he resigned. Diyanat Khan, an important 
Mughal dignitary took him to Jahangir who had been heading towards 
Kashmir from Lahore. A dose of intoxicating drug Talib had taken in 
order to raise his spirits, benumbed his senses. When he left the court he 
felt sore on his failure but Jahangir had already chosen him for his patro- 
nage. He was made poet laureate. His contemporaries became jealous of 
him but Talib’s poems catered to the changing needs in poetic style. 
Jahangir loved Talib’s poetry and he gained the Emperor’s confidence. 
The jealousies and rivalries of the a aaa could not undermine 
his influence with the Emperor. 

Talib’s presence in India made his elder sister Satiu‘n-Nisa* Khanam 
very keen to move to India. After the death of her husband Nasira, the 
brother of Hakim Rukna of Kashan, she left for India. Talib requested 
for leave from Jahangir to meet her. He presented his versified applica- 
tion whose touching couplets reflect a unique bond of love between a 


186 Tuzuk-i Fahdngiri, pp. 117-18; Rogers and Beveridge, I, p. 286. 
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brother and a sister. The poem says that her elder sister was quite old 
and a mother to him. They had been separated from each other for more 
than fourteen years. Finding herself unable to bear his (Talib’s) separation 
any more she had moved from Iran to Agra. 

Talib was granted leave from the imperial camp to meet his sister at 
Agra. Before long Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ Khanam’s specialization in medicine and 
charming manners made her indispensable to the ladies of the imperial 
palace. In 1035/1625-26 however, Talib died and was buried in a village 
of Lahore.18? Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ Khanam and Hakim Rukna-i Kashi built a 
monument, over his grave. His everlasting memorial is his Kulliyyat. A 
copy in the Aligarh Muslim University Library comprises 10,000 verses 
but the Kudliyyat published at Tehran contains some 20,000 verses. Talib’s 
ghazals are dominated by a sense of grief and lamentation but do not 
sacrifice lyrical excitability. He wrote gasidas, eulogizing Akbar, Jahangir, 
Shah ’Abbas, Muhammad Shafi’ (Mirza-i ’Alamiyan), Mir Abu‘l-Qasim, 
the wazir of Mazandaran, ’Abdu‘ll4h Khan Firiiz-Jang, I’timadu‘d- 
Dawla, Nur-Jahan, Chin Qilich Khan and Shah Abu‘l-Ma’ali. Never- 
theless he did not ignore the Prophet Muhammad, ’Alj and the twelve 
Imams. In a qasida, he says, 


“The candle of faith is Ali. For remembering him, 
Shed your sleeve (ignore) on the world.” 


In another qasida on Imam ’Ali, he says, 


“The ill luck has made me the sweeper of all sorts of courts, 
It is the jugglery of the fate, May the face of times be blackened.” 


In a qasida eulogizing the Twelve Imams, he says, 
‘Adorn the head of the tablet of my tomb, 
With the address to the twelve Imams written by the water of eyes 
(tears).”” 


A verse in the gasida eulogizing twelve Imams is as follows: 


“The ioe of the Muhammad’s religion is Mahdi whose shari’a, 
Popularised the rules of the Ja’fari faith.” 


A devotee of ’Ali ibn Abi Talib found the following chronogram for 
Talib’s death: 


187 Mir‘diu'l-’dlam, p. 615; Maykhéna, pp. 384-88; Nata‘yu‘l-afkar, pp. 438-41. 
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“On the day of resurrection, May he (Talib’s) meet his end with Ali 
ibn Talib.” 


Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ Khanam who outlived her younger brother became the 
favourite of Shahjahan’s beloved wife Mumtaz Mahal. The Empress 
appointed Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ her wakil (representative). Satiu‘n-Nisa‘s eloqu- 
ence, expertise in medicine, vast experience of court etiquettes and 
versatility enabled Mumtaz Maha! to introduce reforms in the organiza- 
tion of court festivities. Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ was appointed the muhardar (keeper 
of the imperial seal) and tutoress to the princess Jahan Ara known as 
Begum Sahiba. After the death of Mumtaz Mahal on 17 Zu‘lqa’da 1040/ 
17 June 1631 at Burhanpur, Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ Khanam and Prince Muham- | 
mad Shuja’ took her dead body to Agra and buried her in the famous 
Taj Mahal.188 | 

In recognition to her services Shahjahan appointed her the Sadru‘n- 

- nisa® (head of the ladies of the harem). She adopted two daughters of her 
brother Talib and brought them up. The eldest was married to ’Agil 
Khan “Inayatu‘llah son of Afzal Khan Mullé Shukru‘llah who in the - 
19th year of Shahjahan’s reign rose to the mansab of 2,500 zat and 800 
sawar. The younger one was married to Hakim Ziya‘u‘d-Din entitled 
Rahmat Khan, son of Hakim Qutba brother of Hakim Rukna of Kashan.¥ 
In the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign, the wife of Rahmat Khan died. 
Satiu‘n-Nisa‘ Khanam who dearly loved her was deeply upset. Shahjahan 
personally visited her and offered her consolation. Satiu'n-Nisa’ Khanam 
herself did not survive long. After her death Shahjahan paid Rs. 10,000 
from the imperial treasury for her temporary burial in Lahore. A year 
and odd later her dead body was taken to Agra and buried at a cost of 
Rs. 30,000 in a tomb west of the sepulchre of Mumtaz Mahal in the 
Jilaw Khana. A village yielding Rs. 3,000 was assigned for the upkeep of 
her tomb.1*? 

Hakim Ruknu‘d-Din Mas’iid’s nom de plume was Masih. He was known 
by the name Hakim Rukna. His father Hakim Niz&mu‘d-Din was also 
a learned physician. Hakim Rukna was born and educated in Kashan. 
Shah ’Abbds Safawi whose court Rukna first served was highly impressed 
with his talents. In his youth Rukna was addicted to drinks and recited 
lovely verses in the court of the Shah. The rivalries of his contemporaries, 
however, undermined Rukna’s importance at the Shah ’Abbas’ court 
and he was disgusted with life in Iran. He moved to India where Mirza 
Ja’far Beg Asaf Khan Qazwini introduced him to Emperor Akbar. When 


188 Béadshah-ndma, I, p. 402, Ma‘asiru‘l-umaré‘, I, p. 160. 
189 Ma‘dasiru‘l-umara‘, II, pp. 283-86. 
190 Bdadshah-nama, Il, p. 629; Ma‘asiru‘l-umara‘, II, pp. 790-92. 
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Prince Salim (future Jahangir) assumed royal powers at Allahabad, 
Rukna moved to Salim’s court in search of better prospects. Before the 
death of Akbar, Prince Salim moved to Agra. Hakim Rukna fled to 
Golkonda in order to escape Akbar’s fury for deserting him. For several 
years he lived at the court of the Deccan rulers. There too he was not 
satisfied and became a dervish.. Wandering about the different parts of 
India, in 1023/1614-15 he reached Thatta. When Jahangir was informed 
from the news report of Thatta that Rukna was planning to return to 
Iran, the Emperor summoned him to his court. At the request of Mahabat 
Khan, Jahangir assigned the Hakim to the Khan’s court. For two years 
Hakim Rukna served under Mahabat Khan. ’Abdu‘n-Nabi, the author 
of the Maykhana, who was also in Mahabat Khin’s service, took the occa- 
sion to compile Hakim Rukna’s Diwan. When Mahabat Khan was posted 
to the Deccan, Hakim Rukn& was ordered by the Emperor to serve the 
imperial court. He remained in the imperial service until 1061/1650-51. 
Shahjahan granted his request to go on pilgrimage. From Mecca and 
Medina he visited Imam Riza’s tomb at Mashhad and then moved to 
Kashan. His failure to obtain patronage at the Safawid court prompted 
the Hakim to move to the holy shrines of Iraq. Nevertheless he used to 
send poems to Shahjahan until his death in 1064/1653-54 at a very ripe 
old age. Even in Iraq he obtained gifts from Shahjahan wen made his 
old age comfortable.}* 

Although the most distinguished poets of Shahjahan’s reign were Abi 
Talib Kalim and Qudsi Mashhadi, Sa’ida-i Gilani enjoyed a unique kudos. 
He was both a poet and an accomplished jeweller. He arrived in India in 
Jahangir’s reign and was appointed the Superintendent of the Imperial 
Jewel House (darogha-t zargar-khéna).1°? In 1031/1621 he was given by 
Jahangir the title of Bibadal (matchless) Khan. He wrote gasidas on 
important events of Jahangir’s reign such as the Emperor’s encampment 
at Pir Panjal in 1029/1620, the conquest of Kangra fort in 1029, the fall 
of a meteorite in 1030 from which a dagger, a knife and two swords were 
made for Jahangir. On the last event he wrote: 


“By Shah Jahangir the world acquired order, 

There fell in his reign raw iron from lightning 

from that iron were made by his world-taking command, 
A dagger, a knife, and two scimitars.’’ 


Sa’ida wrote the following chronogram on the construction of a mosque 
inside the Kangra fort in 1031: 


191 Maykhana, pp. 360-69; Nata‘iju‘l-afkar, pp. 644-46. 
192 Tuzuk-t Jahangiri, p. 226. 
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‘Nuaru-d-Din Shah Jahangir bin Shah Akbar, 
Is a king who in the age hath no equal. 
He took Fort Kangra by the aid of God, 
A drop from the cloud of his sword is a tempest. 
As by his order this illuminated mosque was built, 
May his forehead shine by his prostration. 
A hidden messenger said: In seeking for the date 
(say) the mosque of Shah Jahangir was illumined.” 


Jahangir quotes the following verses composed by Sa’ida containing the 
chronogram of the conquest of the Kangra fort. 

The Emperor of the world, King Jahangir, son of Akbar the King, who, 
by the decree of Fate, has become King of the Seven Climes. 
World-taker (Jahangir), world bestower (Jahan-bakhsh), world possessor 
(Jahan-dar) and world monarch through whose faithful luck the old world 
has acquired safety. 

With his conquering sword, he took the Fort and a mental flash supplied 
the date “Fahdngir’s good fortune took this fort —1029.”19%4 

In 1027/1618 Sa’ida was weighed at Jahangir’s orders in silver, for 
composing a gasida in his own honour and that of Prince Khurram.’ 
Jahangir quotes following verses: _ 


‘The nine heavens are an examplar of thy threshold: 
aged time hath become young in thy reign. 
Like the sun, thy heart bestows largess without a cause: 
all lives are meant to be a sacrifice for thy gracious heart, 
Heaven is a green orange from the garden of thy power, 
suspended by thy gardener in the air. 
By God, of what substance art thou made (O King) ; 
since from all eternity the souls of the saints have been deriving 
their lustre from thy sparkling life. 

O King of the age, may the world function according to thy desire- 
with thy Shah Jahan flourishing (Khurram) under thy shadow. 
O shadow of God on earth, the world hath been illumined by thee, for 

thou art light (Var), and may the light of God always be thy canopy !?”1% 


Jahangir tells us that the above gasida was written by Sa’ida after a 


gasida of Maghribi the poet laureate of Sultan Sanjar (511/1118-552/ 
J 157 ).38? 


193 Hadi Hasan, Mughal poetry, Hyderabad, pp. 36-37. 
194 Luzuk-i Jahangir, pp. 334-35. 

195 Tuzuk-i Jahangivi, p. 240. 

196 Hadi Hasan, Mughal poetry, p. 95. 

197 Tuzuk-i Fahangiri, p, 240. 
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Shortly after his accession to the throne in 1037/1628 Shahjahan selec- 
ted jewels worth 86 lakhs of rupees and with them a lakh of folas of pure 
gold, worth 14 lakhs of rupees, and commanded Sa’ida-i Gilani to cons- 
truct the famous Peacock throne. Seven years later, in 1044/1635 the 
throne was ready: it was 34 yards long, 24 yards broad and 5 yards high, 
with two peacocks with upraised tails, carrying a ruby each in their beaks, 
on the quadrangular-shaped canopy of the throne. A jewelled tree sepa- 
rated the peacocks which faced each other; and 108 rubies and 116 emer- 
alds, whose weight varied respectively from 100 to 200 carats and from 
30 to 60 carats each, were studded on the outside of the throne. Twelve 
pillars of emerald surrounded with rows of round and luxurious pearls 
weighing 6 to 10 carats each, supported the throne; and three jewelled 
steps led up to the Emperor’s seat whereon glittered a historical ruby 
worth a lakh of rupees, sent to Jahangir by Shah ’Abbds the Great of 
Persia.1®8 We shall be quoting twenty verses of Qudsi which were inscri- 
bed in enamel by order of Shahjahan in the notice on Qudsi. | 

Two years before the completion of the Peacock Throne, Sa’ida was re- 
weighed against silver by orders of Shahjahan for an ode depicting the 
cool courage of Prince Awrangzib during an elephant combat. The 
amount of rupees Sa’ida received was 5,000.199 

Sa’ida also wrote a unique ode of 134 couplets to celebrate the second 
coronation of Shahjahan on the Peacock Throne. Its first 12 couplets 
gave 1000/1591, the date of Shahjahan’s birth, the succeeding 32 
couplets gave 1037/1637 the date of Shahjahan’s first coronation; then 
followed a hemistich which gave 1043/1634, the date of Shahjahan’s return 
from Kashmir for his second coronation; finally there were 894 couplets 
which gave 1044/1635 the date of Shahjahan’s second coronation on the 
Peacock Throne. In the early eighteenth century, the throne was robbed 
of some of its precious jewels before Nadir Shah took it to Iran along with 
his plunders. Only twenty couplets reproduced in the Badshah-nama and 
the ’Amal-1 salth survive. Hadi Hasan says, ““The Arabs say that God in 
His mercy has given three things to three people—the hands to the Chinese, 
the brains to the Greeks and the tongues to the Arabs. But to the poet-artist 

_ Sa’ida-1 Gilani, he had given all the three—the Chinese hands, the Grecian 
intellect and the Arabian tongue.’’200 

Again unfortunately for us, the manuscript copy of Sa’ida’s Kulliyyat has 
not yet been discovered. No judgement on Sa’ida’s religious views can 
authoritatively be made but Gilan of his days was predominantly Shi’i 
and Sa’ida could not be an exception. 


198 Badshah-néma, I, pp. 80-81, ’Amal-i Salih, III, pp. 409-10, 
199 Khizéna-1 ’admira, pp. 262-63. 
200 Hadi Hasan, Mughal poetry, p. 62. 
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Shahjahan’s poet laureate Aba Talib Kalim was born in Hamadan 
around 995/1587. The Ottoman threat to the region prompted Kalim’s 
parents to move to Kashan and settle there. The artistic environment of 
Kashan made a deep impression upon Kalim’s mind. He obtained higher 
education at Shiraz and moved to Bijapur sometime after 1014/1605-6. 
Shahnawaz Khan Shirazi, the prime minister of Ibrahim ’Adil Shah was 
preoccupied with the construction «f the Sultan’s artistic town Nawraspur. 
In it Shah Nawaz’s own palace occupied a distinctive position.2*4 In the 
Adil Shahi court eminent poets such as Sanjar Kashi, Malik Qummi and 
Zuhiri occupied prominent positions but before they died one after the 
other Kalim had already carved out an important place among Shah 
Nawaz’s proteges. In 1020/1611-12 Shah Nawaz himself died. 

Eight years later Kalim returned to Isfahan and stayed there for two 
years. He cultivated friendship with Nazim Tabrizi, the author of Nazm-t 
Guzida. In 1030/1620-21 both Nazim and Kalim set off for Northern India. 
Mir Jumla Shahrast&ni, a distinguished noble of Jahangir became Kalim’s 
patron. For seven years hopes of success and despairs of failure made life 
a burden to Kalim. The accession of Shahjahan to the throne filled him 
with new hopes. He wrote a short poem of seven verses congratulating 
Shahjahan. Both the Emperor and Asaf Khan were deeply impressed. 
Shahjahan made Kalim the Maliku‘sh-shu’ara‘*®* in the first year of his 
reign. After the Emperor’s coronation, the rulers of the neighbouring 
kingdoms sent ambassadors to congratulate the Emperor. The Ottoman 
Sultan Murad IV (1032-1049/1623-40) took exception to the assumption 
of the title Shahjahan (the Emperor of the world) by an Indian Emperor. 
According to him the Indian Emperor was patently presumptuous, for 
other kings were also found in the world. Shahjahan wished to send an 
appropriate reply. Kalim came to his Emperor’s rescue. He pleaded that 
numerical value of the letters in the word Jahan (world) and Hind (India) 
were equal. The Emperor of India was therefore justified to call himself 
the Emperor of the world. The verse containing the above argument was 
incorporated in a gasida and recited by Kalim in the presence of the 
Ottoman ambassador. | 

The Emperor was highly pleased and ordered that Kalim should be 
weighed against silver rupees and the money should be given to him.?% 

When Shahjahan sat on the Peacock throne for the first time, Kalim 
recited a gasida congratulating Shahjahan. The Emperor again weighed 
Kalim against silver coins and paid the money to him. The Kulliyyai of 
Kalim is a compendium of odes composed by him on all important occa- 


201 Isna@ ’Ashari Shi’is in India, I, pp. 276-279. 
202 Badshah-nadma, I, p. 254; ’Amal-i Salih, III, pp. 394-96. 
203 Khizana-t’dmira, pp. 391-92; Natd‘yu‘l-afkar, pp. 601-5. 
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sions of Shahjahan’s reign and is a very important historical document. 
The celebrations of Nawritzs and ’ids, festivities of the weighing ceremonies 
of the Emperor, conquests of the territories, birth of princes and the 
important events in the lives of noblemen gave Kalim opportunity to 
present gasidas and win admiration of the Emperor, princes and noblemen. 
Kalim’s poems comprising chronograms on the births and weddings of 
Princes, important military expeditions and conquests, condoling the deaths 
of the personalities, such as Mumtaz Mahal, Nawwab Asaf Khan and 
Salabat Khan are very elegant. Kashmir, its gardens and even its winter 
elicited Kalim’s admiration. He also loved to compose gasidas in favourite 
metres of Amir Khusraw. Kalim’s prodigal living could not, however, be 
paid off by the salary, gifts, and rewards he received from the Emperor. 
He borrowed money and was unable to repay the loan on time. The 
bankers pressed for repayments. In a poem complaining his insolvency he 
wrote, 


‘“The bankers insist on cash in repayment of their loan, 
Behold their high handedness! They insist on cash (nagd) and do not 
accept my life (naqd-i jan).” 


A gasida which he wrote in his old age eulogizing Imam ’Alj takes stock 
of his past life and is full of grief for his inability to perform pilgrimage to: 
Karbala. A verse says, 

“Ahl-i Bayt of the Sarwar-i ’Alam (sovereign of the universe, the Prophet 

Muhammad) is the Noah’s arc. 

The Shah-1 Awliya* (Prince of Wali’s i.e.’Ali) is both the arc and the 

sailor.” | 


A verse in the same qasida says, 


“Tf a traveller has some one else except ’Ali as one’s religious guide, 
He is blind and the guide is lifeless like a wooden staff.” 


Invoking ’Ali’s help, Kalim says, 


*O ’Ali! I find myself helpless in the world, 
Untie this knot, O king of the solver of difficulties.” 


In his old age Kalim settled in Srinagar and began to compose an epic 
poem which the Emperor had ordered him to undertake in 1047/1637-38 


204 Hadi Hasan, Mughal poetry, pp. 49-50. 
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on the history of his own reign. Kalim intended to give the title Shah-nama 
to the work after the Firdawsi’s Shah-nama. It could not, however, be com- 
pleted. The incomplete copies of the work in Indian and British Libraries 
are entitled the Padshah-nama. The manuscript in the Khuda Bakhsh 
Library, Bankipur, Patna ends with Zafar Khan’s expedition to Tibet in 
the tenth year of the Shahjahan’s reign (1109/1697). 

In 1061/1651 Kalim died. His friend Hajji Muhammad Jan Qudsi 
Mashhadi, who like Aba Talib Kalim was commissioned by the Emperor 
in 1047/1637-38 to compose an epic poem on his reign, was also unable to 
complete it and died at Lahore in 1056/1646. Abu Talib wrote an elegy. 
The concluding verse says: | 


“When the sweet scents of the piety reached his mind, 
The nightingale Qudsi flew from this low-spirited garden.” 


Hajji Muhammad Jan Qudsi was born at Mashhad and was educated 
in his homeland. In a very young age he became famous as a poet. He 
adopted Qudsi from the shrine of Imam Riza‘ which has made the town 
itself holy (Mashhad-i Mugaddas) as his nom de plume. In his youth he 
performed a pilgrimage to Mecca. According to ’Abdu‘n-Nabi, the author 
of the Maykhana who personally knew the poet, Qudsi returned to Mashhad. 
Before the completion of the Maykhana in 1028/1619 at Patna, Qudsi earned 
his living as a baggal (green-grocer) in Mashhad and was quite rich. He 
also associated himself with the local governors and their courtiers.?0 
In 1041/1631 he arrived in India and was patronized by ’Abdu‘llah Khan 
Firtiz-Jang. Shahjahan considered that none could compete with the 
rewards presented by ’Abdu‘llah Khan to Qudsi. In Rabi’ I 1042/October- 
November 1632 ’Abdu‘llah Khan introduced Qudsi to Shahjahan. 
Aba Talib Kalim had already obtained the title of the poet laureate and 
was at the height of his fame but Qudsi found no problems in gaining the 
Emperor’s favour and patronage. Qudsi also received liberal rewards 
from the Emperor on several occasions. On 16 Shawwal 1045/24 March 
1636 he presented a qasida congratulating the Emperor for the Nawriz. 
The Emperor had him weighed against silver coins; 5,500 rupees which 
were equivalent to his weight were paid to him. In the middle of Rabi’ 
I 1049/June 1639 he received one hundred gold muhurs for a single verse 
in praise of the Emperor. In the beginning of 1054/1644 Qudsi composed 
a, gasida congratulating the Emperor’s daughter Jahan-Ara for her escape 
from burning fire. He was handsomely rewarded. 

The fact that Qudsi and Kalim, both enjoying almost equal reputation, 
lived at the same time in the court of Shahjahan has led several biographers 


205 Maykhana, pp. 539-41; Mir‘atu‘l-khayal, pp. 134-39; ’Amal-i Salih, III, pp.- 389-93, 
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to state that Qudsi received the title of Maliku‘sh-shu’ara‘ from Shahjahan. 
The contemporary historian, Muhammad Salih Kanboh, categorically 
says that although Qudsi was entitled to rise to the dignity of the Maliku‘sh- 
shw ara‘, he was forestalled by Abi. Talib Kalim who was honoured with 
the above title before Qudsi’s arrival, and retained it without any change 
until his death.206 

A prose preface to the Kulliyyat of Qudsi was written by the historian, 
Mirza Muhammad Jalalu‘d-Din or Jalala Tabatab&‘i Zawéari. The 
Kofar-nama-t Shéhjahani or the uncompleted masnawi on the life of Shahjahan 
by Qudsi deals with important events very minutely. The forceful exp- 
ressions of Qudsi’s gasida made him superior to Abii Talib Kalim in gasida 
writing. Kalim, however, remained the master of composing lyrics which 
are characterised by a subtlety of themes and touching expressions. 

According to Hadi Hasan, the following verses reflect Qudsi’s originality 
of concept: 


“Like the thread of an emerald-necklace is the sath winding in the 
greenclad hills and dales. 


On the day of Judgement everyone shall come with his record in his 
hand. I shall also be there with my sweet heart’s portrait tucked 
under my arms. 


x x x 


Qudsi, how shall the bargain be struck? He, with the cash of forgiveness 
in His hand; I, with my load of sins tucked under my arms.’’207 


The following twenty verses of. Qudsi inscribed in enamel on. the 
Peacock ‘Throne, read thus in Hadi Hasan’s translation: 


‘Hail the auspicious throne of the King completed by the grace of God! 

For its construction, Heaven melted, first of all, the gold of the sun. 

By the Emperor’s order, the blue of the sky went to the enamelling of 
the throne. 

Of what use are jewels and gold save to sHibelieh this throne? For this 
purpose were the sea and the mine created. | 

Its priceless rubies have made pale the ruby lips of sweet-hearts. 

To form its base, crown-jewels and the jeweller’s art have been on the 
qui vive a whole lifetime. 

To make this throne, the world was depleted of its gold, the earth, of 
its treasures. 


206 ’Amal-1 Salih, III, p. 394, 
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If the sky could reach the base of the throne, it would offer the sun and 
the moon as gifts. 

The nobleman who rubs his head against the base of the throne 1s 
raised one step above the sky. 

Its decoration is the tribute of the sea and mine; its shadow is (like) 
the shelter of the throne of God. 

Glittering with multi-coloured gems, each one of which is a lantern to 
light the world. 

The floral gems of its panel shine like the light (of God) on Mt. Sinai. 

Despairing of reaching the throne, Jamshid has lent the gem (of his 
ring) to decorate the leg of the throne. 

With the lustrous rubies and pearls (of the throne) the dark night can 
provide a hundred skies with stars. 

Not because of its gems but because it kisses the feet of Shahjahan (when 
he takes his seat) has the value of the throne ascended to heaven. 

The world bestowing King, full of youthful promise, spends all the wealth 
of the world on a single throne. 

The God who hath elevated the Empyrean, it is His Power which hath 
constructed the throne. | 

Till the world exists, Shahjahan (king of the world) shall retain his seat 
on the throne. 

A throne like this is his proper seat: the tribute of the Seven Climes lies 
at his feet. : : 

When the tongue wanted to express a chronogram, the mind suggested. 
Awrang-i Shahinshah-i adil (the throne of the just Emperor).’’208 


The third great poet in Shahjahan’s court was Mirza Muhammad 
Ali Sa‘ib but his patriotism dominated his spirit of adventure and he did 
not struggle for a place in Shahjahan’s court. Sa‘ib’s ancestors belonged 
to Tabriz but his father who was the kad-khuda (the provost) of the mer- 
chants of Isfahan settled there. Sa‘ib was born in c. 1012/1603. In his 
early age he evinced a special taste for poetry and associated with the 
learned poets such as Hakim Rukna, Shifa’i and others. In his youth 
Sa‘ib performed a pilgrimage to Mecca. After his return from Mecca 
he visited Mashhad. Towards the end of Jahangir’s reign he set off for 
India as a merchant. At Kabul Zafar Khan Ihsan Sabzwéari, son of 
Khwaja Abu‘l-Hasan Turbati offered him his patronage. Sher Khan 
Lodi says that since Zafar Khan and Sa‘ib belonged to the same sect 
(i.e. Shi’is) both became fast friends. 

In the beginning of Shahjahan’s reign, Sa‘ib accompanied Zafar Khan 
to the imperial court. When Shahjahan marched to his Deccan expedition, 


208 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 
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Mirza Sa‘ib also moved to the Deccan in Zafar Khan’s retinue. At 
Burhanpur, Sa‘ib wrote gasidas eulogizing Zafar Khan and Asaf Khan. 
Sa‘ib returned to Agra with his patron. After some months Zafar Khan 
was appointed the governor of Kashmir. Sa‘ib also accompanied him to 
Kashmir. The beauty of Kashmir deeply impressed Sa‘ib. Once a 
Kashmiri homosexual was also present in Zafar Khan’s assembly. Sa‘ib 


was reciting his poetry. The young man observed that ancient poets had 


exhausted all possible themes in their poetry, the contemporary poets had 
no choice but to repeat them in different words. SA‘ib offered his compli- 
ments to the young man and with smile on his lips recited the following 
verse: 


“‘Wisemen have exhausted all the colourful topics in their verses. 
The only topic that has not been described relates to the strings of your 
trousers.’’209 


Zafar Khan laughed and gave Sa‘ib rewards. | 

S4‘ib did not stay in Kashmir for long. He left for Isfahan and became 
the court poet of Shah ’Abbas IT who gave him the title of poet laureate. 
In Iran Sa‘ib did not forget his patron Zafar Khan and sent an ode to him 
for which he received five thousand rupees as reward. Shah Sulayman 
Safawi also patronized Sa‘ib. In 1080/1669-70 Sa‘ib died at Isfahan. | 
Other dates of his death are also given by the authors of biographical 
dictionaries. The poet Wa’iz’s chronogram who was Sa‘ib’s contemporary 
gives 1088/1677 as the date of Sa‘ib’s death. 

Ghulam ’Ali Azad Bilgarami (d. 1200/1786) says that Sa‘ib was a Sunni 
but prudently concealed his religion from Irani Shi’is. Consequently he 
was very popular among all sections of the Iranian population.##9 Sher 
Khan Lodi who completed the Mir‘atu‘l-khayal in 1120/1690-91, twenty- 
two or fourteen years after Sa‘ib’s death, however, categorically says that 
the reason of friendship between Mirza Sa‘ib and Zafar Khan Ihsan was 
their devotion to same faith. The patronage of Shah ’Abbas II and Shah 
Sulayman to Sa‘ib!4 also confirms the fact that the poet wasa Sh¥'i. Sa‘ib’s 
pilgrimage to Mashhad in his youth was not designed to convince the Shi’is 
of Iran of his devotion to Shi’ism but the verses in the above gasidas reflect 
his convictions and emotional attachment to Imam Riza‘. 

The tradition of weighing poets against silver ended with Jahangir and 
Shahjahan. Awrangzib did not patronise poets and from the eleventh 
year of his reign banished music from his court. The migration of talented 
poets from Iran stopped. It is said that Awrangzib invited Mulla 


209 Mir‘atu‘l-khayal, pp. 140-41. 
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Muhammad Tahir of Kashmir (d. 1079/1688) to his court but the poet 
refused to leave his birth place. When he was forced to move to Delhi, 
he began to behave as a lunatic. He started writing poetry from the age 
of twenty and adopted ‘Ghani’ as his nom de plume. "Inayat Khan, the son 
of Zafar Khan, a Shi’i governor of Kashmir was Ghani’s patron but Ghani 
himself was a Sunni. | 

Mirza ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Bidil who was born at Patna in 1054/1644 was 
the greatest Persian poet of the second half of the seventeenth century 
India. Until 1096/1685 he spent his life mostly in wandering from place 
to place. For a few years he served Prince Muhammad A’zam but before 
long he resigned. From 1096/1685 to his death in 1133/1721 Bidil lived 
in Delhi. He composed over ninety thousand verses which are imbued 
with siific themes. His mystic masnawts and mystic treatises in prose made 
him popular in Afghanistan and Chinese Turkistin. Bidil was, however, 
also a Sunni.?!2 | 

Among the Shi’i poets of Awrangzib’s reign Mir Mu’izzu‘d-Din 
Muhammad Musawi Khan Fitrat was a fine poet and a high mansabdar. 
The greatest Shi’i poet of Awrangzib’s reign was, however, Mirza Niru‘d- - 
Din Muhammad ’Ali Shirazi (d. 1120/1710). He moved from Iran to 
India in Shahjahan’s reign. Awrangzib appointed him as the ddrogha 
(superintendent) of the royal kitchen and conferred the title Ni’mat 
Khan on him in 1104/1692-3. At the end of his reign Awrangzib appointed 
him the superintendent of the Crown-Jewels (daérogha-i Fawahir-khana) with 
the title Muqarrab Khan. Awrangzib’s successor, Bahadur Shah, gave - 
him the title Danishmand Khan.?!8 He wrote both the historical works and 
poetry. His fertile imagination and profound intellect enabled him to 
produce subtle satire, ridiculing Awrangzib’s Sunni orthodoxy. His gasidas 
on Im4ms are very profound.?™ 

The eighteenth century saw the rise of a large number of Persian poets 
but the dazzling brilliance of Shaykh ’Ali Hazin who died at Banaras in 
1180/1766 obscured other poets. He has been discussed in chapter second.?!® 
The greatest Persian and Urdu poet of the nineteenth century was Mirza 
Asadu‘llah Khan Ghalib. He was also a Shi’. 

His grandfather was a Turk of Samarqand. Differences with his own 
father prompted Ghalib’s father to move to India. In Lahore Mu’inu‘l- 
Mulk offered him patronage. After the fall of Mu‘inu‘l-Mulk, Asadu‘llah’s 

grandfather moved to Delhi and entered into the service of Zu‘lfaqaru‘d- 
Dawla Mirza Najaf Khan Bahadur. There ’Abdu‘llah Beg, the father of 
Asadu‘llah Khan, was born. When Asadu‘llah (b. 8 Rajab 1212/27 
912 Ibid., pp. 112-18; Khizdna-i ’admira, pp. 152-67. 
913 Ma‘dsiru‘l-umara‘. III, pp. 633-635. 
914 Khizana-i’dmira, pp. 333-47. 
215 Supra, pp. 107-117. 
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December 1797) was only five years old his father died, fighting for his 
employer, Raja Bakhtawar Singh of Alwar. Asadu‘llah Khan and his 
younger brother, Yisuf Khan were brought up by their uncle, Nasru‘llah 
Beg Khan, a commander of 400 horse in the army of Lord Lake who con- 
quered Delhi in 1803. When Asadu‘ll4h Khan was nine years old his uncle 
also died. The British assigned a small pension of Rs. 62.50 per mensem 
to Asadu‘llah. Two parganas of Agra which were also given in jdgir to 
Samsamu‘d-Dawla were confiscated. Asadu‘lla4h settled in Delhi. The 
British pension remained his basic source of income throughout his 
life. From 1830 to 1832 he lived in Calcutta unsuccessfully struggling 
to have his pension increased. He supplemented his income from gifts and 
stipends offered by different Indian states. | 
Bahadur Shah Zafar conferred upon Ghalib the bombastic title of 
Najmu‘d-Dawla Dabiru‘l-Mulk Nizim Jang and commissioned him to 
write a history of the Timirids at a salary of Rs. 50 a month. Until 1857 
_he could write only a portion of history entitled the Mihr-i nim-raz. In 
1854 Wajid ’Ali Shah, the last king of Awadh, granted Ghalib a stipend 
of Rs. 500 per annum but two years later he was deposed. Ghalib was 
also accused of participating in the freedom struggle of 1857. His pension 
was stopped but ultimately Ghalib in his own inimitable style proved 
his neutrality. From July 1859 Nawwab Yisuf °’Ali Khan of Rampur 
who used to offer Ghalib gifts for correcting his verses granted. him a 
salary of Rs. 100 per month. Although Ghalib lived in Delhi, he received 
his salary from Rampur until his death on 2 Zu‘lqa’da 1285/14 February 
1869. Ghalib’s frequent sickness and financial worries delayed the 
correction of Nawwab’s verses but his salary was never affected. 
Ghalib could not obtain a deep grounding in Arabic but his own 
_ Instinctive interest in Persian made him perfect in that language. Later 
he invented the story that he had learnt Persian from one ’Abdu‘s-Samad 
of Iran in order to silence his critics. The verses of ’Urfi, Naziri, Zuhiri, 
Talib Amuli and Shaykh ’Ali Hazin sharpened Ghialib’s poetical creati- 
vity. Among the Indian poets he considered only Amir Khusraw as per- 
fect and believed that Fayzi despite his fame could merely write correct 
verses. He considered the seventeenth and eighteenth century poets and 
scholars such as Khalifa Shah Muhammad of Qanauj, Madho Ram, 
Shaykh Muhammad Ghanimat of Gunjah (Panjab) and Muhammad 
Hasan Qatil of Delhi as the members of a pack of rabble. Ghalib urged 
one of his disciples, Nawwab ’Ali Bahadur to imitate ’Urfi, Naziri, Sa‘ib 
and Hazin in Persian and Mir Taqi Mir and Mirza Muhammad Rafi’ 
Sawda among the Urdu poets.216 | 


216 Imtiyaz *Ali ’Arshi (ed), Makattb-i Ghalib, Bombay, 1837, pp. 17-169; Imtiyaz ’Ali 
"Arshi (ed.), Diwdn-i Ghalib, New Delhi, 1982, 2nd edition, pp. 3-72. 
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One of Ghalib’s master-pieces is his translation of the Dwa Sabah 
(Morning Invocations) by Imam ’Ali ibn Abi Talib from Arabic into 
Persian verses. This long invocation of the Imam which many Shi’is 
recite after their morning prayers is an epitome of subtle philosophical 
and mystical concepts on which the later Muslim philosophers and sifis 
built the super structure of their theories. One of the lines of the Arabic 
invocation says, 


“Ya man dalla ’ala zatthi bizatihi 
wa tanazzaha ’an muj anasati makhliqatihi” 


Ghalib translates 


“Ay ki zatash ra bizatash rahbari 
Gasht az hamjtnsi-i ’alam bari.” 


Tt may be rendered in English as follows: 


‘‘Oh He who demonstrates His essence by His Essence, transcends 
congeniality with His creatures.”’ 


The following Urdu letter truly reflects Ghalib’s interest in intellectual 
pursuits and his religious beliefs. [It would seem that in 1861 Mirza 
Mahdi Majriah, one of Ghalib’s devoted disciples, informed him from 
Lucknow of his interest in the study of figh. 

Ghalib wrote, 


‘Convey my greetings to Sultanu‘l-’Ulama‘ [Sayyid Muhammad] 
and Mawlana Sarfaraz Husayn. Tell them that I send them my greetings, 
they may pray for me. Dear! Why are you involved in these worries? 
What are you going to gain by the study of figh? If you wish to become a 
man, study medicine, astronomy, logic and philosophy. 


‘‘After God is the Prophet and after the Prophet is the Imam (Ali). 
This is the true religion, Good by 
Repeat the name of ’Alj and live comfortably.”2!” 


Urdu Poetry and Prose - 7 

The eighteenth century saw the gradual replacement of Persian by 
Urdu. Its precursor was the corpus of early Hindi poetry written by the 
sifis such as Shaykh Hamidu‘d-Din Nagawri (d. 673/1274), Baba Farid 


217 Mahesh Prasad (ed.), Khutat-Ghdlib, Allahabad, 1941, volume I, p. 171. 
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to see the Emperor being blinded in 1168/1754. Many prominent Muslims 
and Hindus offered him-employment and pension from time to time. 

Between 1184/1770 and 1196/1782 even the meagre sources of Mir’s 
income dried up. In 1196 Mir moved to Lucknow at Asafu‘d-Dawla’s 
invitation and was relieved of financial worries. Mir was not pleased with 

-Nawwab Sa’adat ’Ali Khan’s succession to the throne. To him Lucknow 
of Sa’adat ’Alij Khan was a desolate place and he intended to move out 
from there. For four years Mir Taqi did not receive any salaries. He 
applied for a position to the Fort William College Calcutta but his appli- 
cation was rejected because of his old age. Mir T'aqi remarked that he had 
applied for a position on the assumption that an academic was required 
at Calcutta. He did not know that wrestlers were in demand. In 1216/ 
1801 Sa’adat ’Ali Khan restored the Mir’s salary but Mir was not re- 
conciled with his ruler. On 20 Sha’ban 1225/20 September 1810 Mir 
Taqi Mir died at Lucknow.%9 

Mir Taqi wrote a biographical dictionary of about one hundred Rekhia 
(Urdu) poets entitled the Nikatu‘sh-shw’ara’ in Persian. He also wrote his 
own memoirs in Persian entitled the <ikr-1 Mir. Both works are very 
important historical documents but his fame rests on his ghazals. They 
form a big section of his Kulliyyat (collection of poems) comprising some 
13585 couplets. He also composed nine masnawis concentrating mainly 
on love and beauty. Thirteen masnawis composed by him deal with 
historical events. Four masnawis eulogize pets such as cats, dogs and 
goat. A masnawi eulogizes one Agha Rashid a calligraphist. Thirteen 
masnawis are satirical and ridicule ugly situations in his own environment. 
He wrote gasidas, praising the Emperor of Delhi and Asafu‘d-Dawla but 
his best gasidas eulogize the first Imam ’Ali ibn Abi Talib. Thirty-four 
marsiyas composed by him in different metres have been discovered but he 
could not beat his contemporary Mirza Sawda in marsiya writing. 

The ancestors of Mirza Muhammad Rafi’ Sawda lived in Kabul. 
Mirza Muhammad Rafi’s father Mirza Muhammad Shafi’ was a merchant. 
In Awrangzib’s reign he settled in Delhi. Sawda was born in about 
1125/1713. Other dates such as 1100 and 1106 assigned to his birth don’t 
seem as correct. Around 1148/1736 Sawda came to be regarded as an 
eminent Urdu poet. By the end of Muhammad Shah’s reign he had 
composed some of his most renowned pieces of poetry such as a qasida 
ridiculing the miserable condition of the horse of a soldier who lived on 
an uncertain salary. Sawda’s satires were directed generally against 
the inanity and decline of the Mughal emperor. Sawda’s patron *Imadu‘l 
Mulk deposed and blinded the Emperor Ahmad Shah. The tragedy 


219 Russell, Ralph and Khurshidu‘l Islam, Three Mughal poets, Cambridge Mass,, 1968, 
pp. 232-270; Akbar Haydari (ed.), Diwdn-i Mir, Srinagar, 1973, pp. 1-74. 
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shocked Mir Taqi Mir but Sawda’s patron was the villain of the drama. 
*Tmadu‘l-Mulk raised "Alamgir II (1161-67/1748-54) to the throne. The 
Emperor made Sawda his court poet and gave him the title of Maliku‘sh- 
shu’ara (poet laureate). Sawda was not, however, satisfied with life in 
Delhi. In 1168/1755 he moved to the court of Nawwab Farrukhabad. 
In 1183/1769 at the invitation of Nawwab Shuja’u‘d-Dawla he left 
Farrukhabad for Fyzabad. He moved to Lucknow with Asafu‘d-Dawla 
and died on 4 Rajab 1195/26 June 1871 at Lucknow. His dead body was 
buried in Agha Baqir’s Imambiarha in Lucknow.?20 
Unlike Mir Taqi Mir, Sawda led a care-free and gay life. He never 
experienced financial hardships. His ghazals are devoid of Mir Taqi’s 
lyrical ecstasy but his gasidas are ornate. He was regarded as unique in 
composing satires and always vented his spleen in satirical poems. None 
who appeared nasty to Sawda was spared by him. His satires on a pseudo 
poet, Mawlawi Nudrat Kashmiri, a bad physician, a Panjabi bagqgal 
(green-grocer), a miserly rich man, an old bride-groom, a tax-collector, 
a kotwal (head of city police) apparently ridicule particular individuals 
but in fact they are designed to condemn the rapid decline in intellectual, 
social and administrative standards of his times. The satire on Mawlawi 
Sajid confirms the growing pro-Yazid sympathies of a section of the eigh- 
teenth century Sunnis. The satire on a bigoted person in the Kulliyyai-2 
Sawda published by Munshi Nawalkishore Press, Lucknow is designed to 
ridicule Shah Walju‘llah Dihlawi who introduced the theory of the khildfat-i 
khassa (superior caliphate) of Abi Bakr and ’Umar and considered them 
superior to ’Alj. Shah Waliu‘llah’s principal concern was to stem the tide 
of the tafziliyya (belief in Imam ’Ali’s superiority over the Prophet’s 
companions) groups in the Sunnis. In the manuscript of the Sawda’s 
Kulltyyat transcribed in 1232/1816-17, the poem is ascribed to Mawlawi 
Sajid but the John Reyland Manchester manuscript of the Sawda’s 
Kulliyyat and several other manuscripts ascribe the poem to Shah Wali- 
u‘llah.2%1 Although the main objective of his poem is to assail Shah 
Waliu‘llah’s attempt to minimise the importance of Imam ’Ali, Sawda 
in his usual style condemns Shah Waliu‘llah lock, stock and barrel. He 
says, 


“He (Shah Waliu‘llah) is so deeply bigoted, | 

That he would not apply collyrium to his eyes if he happened to know 
that it has been imported from Isfahan [A ShVi city] 

If some one might ask the reason for his decision, 

He would reply that it was no Islam at all. 


220 Three Mughal poets, pp. 37-69; Shaykh Chand, Sawda@, Awrangabad, 1939, pp. 35-84, 
294-95. 
221 Sawdd, pp. 254-55. 
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Collyrium from a place which 1s inhabited by Shi’is should not be 
applied, | 

It was preferable to get blind. 

Should some one take the name of ’Ali in his assembly, 
he would order him to be killed believing him of the Iranian origin. 

Thinking Mu’awiya as the fifth khalifa, 

He sacrifices his entire self on Mu’awiya. 

He has made the following will to his disciples, 

When his soul had left his (the Shah’s) body. 

They should shave his beard and make a whisk, 

To flap flies off Mu’awtya’s grave.” 


Sawda then writes nine verses abusing Shah Waliu‘llah and says, 


“He (Shah Waliu‘llah) boastfully says that he was a very important 

_ Shaykh, | | 

Let not the Rafizis honour him. 

He (the Shih) was the descendant of Imam Husayn’s enemies, Who 
in Karbala, had banned the water-supply of the Furat river to 
Ahl-i Bayt.” 


The verses exhibit the bad taste of the Sawda’s age and Sawda’s enthu- 
siasm to compose abusive verses. Perhaps Sawda’s contemporary Shiis 
and his admirers enjoyed them but none would appreciate them in 
modern times. Sawda also deeply resented the low standard of poetry 
found in the marsiyas of his contemporary poets. To him it was designed 
to pander to the taste of the devotees whose main concern was to shed tears 
on the tragedy of Karbala. Sawda tried to make the marsiyas artistic. 
For about forty years in his life he composed marsiyas but he was not 
himself satisfied with his own efforts. His audience was also not impressed. 


He says, 


« Marsiya is a form of poetry which make people 
cry when it is recited before them, 
When Sawda recites his marsiya, people keep mum.”’?# 

Urdu marsiyas had to wait for some more years before they could be 
perfected by Mir Hasan’s grandson Mir Anis and his contemporary 
Mirza Dabir. Mir Hasan’s father Mir Ghulam Husayn Zahik of Delhi 
was the hero of a number of Sawda’s satires in which his wife Hamida 
was also not spared by Sawda. It would seem that both Zahik and Sawda 


222 Ibid., pp. 290-94. 
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quarrelled during their stay at Fyzabad. Zahik was also expert in writing 
satires. Zahik retaliated and their contemporaries enjoyed the slanderous 
poetry composed both by Sawda and Zahik. After Zahik’s death in about 
1196/1782 Sawda is said to have apologized to the family of the deceased.228 

Zahik’s son Mir Ghulam Hasan was born at Delhi in 1141/1728-29 
or 1142/1729-30. After Durrani’s second invasion over Delhi in 1174/ 
1759 Mir Hasan moved to Fyzabad with his father. An important digni- 
tary of Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s court, Salar Jang Bahadur became his patron. 
Mir Hasan’s masnawi the Gulzdar-i Iram completed in 1192/1778 shows that 
Angiri Bagh, Moti Bagh, Chawk, Tripuliya and roads in the city centre 
made Mir Hasan forget Delhi. After the transfer of capital from F yzabad 
to Lucknow, Mir Hasan’s financial circumstances were deeply straitened. 
He visited Lucknow but Asafu‘d-Dawla paid no attention to him. He 
presented his magnum opus, the Sahru‘l-bayén to Asafu‘d-Dawla but could 
not receive adequate recognition. In 1201/1786-87 he died at Lucknow.224 

Flasan’s miserable life like that of Mir’s made his ghazals deeply sensitive. 
Mir Hasan was however a born story-teller and a deep connoisseur 
of human psychology. These qualities made him the greatest Urdu 
poet of romantic masnawis. In 1181/1767 he composed his first masnawi 
entitled the Shadi (wedding). It describes the festivities of Asafu‘d-Dawla’s 
wedding. The last one entitled the Sahru‘l-bayan was compiled in 1199/ 
1785. It is Mir Hasan’s master-piece. He composed thirteen other 
masnawis. The Rumiuzu'l-’arifin completed by Mir Hasan around 1188/ 
1784 is a didactic masnawi. Eight sijfic anecdotes are designed to inculcate 
ascetic morality in the readers. The Gulzar-i Iram completed in 1192/ 
1778 is an important historical document. It describes the poet’s travels 
from Delhi to Fyzabad. Lucknow was then a petty miserable town but 
the capital Fyzabad was very attractive. The crowds of the city centre 
(Chawk) and the lively scenes of sale and purchase reflect the economic 
prosperity of Fyzabad. The prostitutes and dancing girls freely roamed 
in Lal Bagh (Red Garden) in their most attractive attire and captivated 
the hearts of men. The masnawi reflects the decline in moral standards 
that had already penetrated into Fyzabad of Shuja‘u‘d-Dawla’s reign. 
The small and dilapidated house of Mir Hasan described in a masnawi was 
a hell for all the seasons. The overflow of dirty water, from the adjacent 
house of a bagqdl (green grocer) had made the life impossible. Lucknow 
of Asafu‘d-Dawla was unable to captivate Mir Hasan’s heart. He, 
however, composed his master-piece, the Sahru‘l-bayan hanging between 
a state of hope and despair. The masnawi did not make Mir Hasan rich 
as he wished but it made him immortal as a romantic poet. 


223 Fazlu‘l-Haqq, Mir Hasan, Delhi, 1973, pp. 34-84. 
224 Ibid., pp. 85-109; Three Mughal poets, pp. 69-75, 
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Three marsiyas composed by. Mir Hasan have been discovered. Some 
nawhas®5 composed by him have also been published. Although the 
corpus of Mir Hasan’s elegies dealing with the martyrs of Karbala is not 
big, it indicates that the stage was set for his grandson Mir Anis to make 
marsiyas artistic and articulate. 

Untli the end of eighteenth century A.D., poets such as Mir Taqi Mir, 
Sawda, Zahik and Mir Hasan had been moving from Delhi to Lucknow 
in order to seek patronage and livelihood. After the British occupation of | 
Delhi in 1803, life again became peaceful and poets, intellectuals and 
artists settled down in Delhi. Among them was the great poet Ghalib 
whose Persian poetry has been mentioned in the previous pages. Ghalib’s 
contributions to enriching Urdu was unique for it extended both to the 
realm of poetry and prose. 

Ghalib commenced composing verses both in Persian and in Urdu 
from a young age. In 1816 he had himself compiled his Diwan. From 
1822 to 1852, however, he composed mostly Persian verses. From 1850 
his associations with Bahadur Shah’s court prompted Ghalib to pay more 
attention to Urdu. The principal incentives were the mushd‘tras (poetical 
gatherings) in the Red Fort where Ghalib also recited his newly com- 
posed ghazals. The editors of news-papers of Delhi and Agra were also 
Ghalib’s friends. Their requests forced Ghalib to send his newly composed 
poems to them for publication. 

In his early Urdu poetry Ghalib tried to follow the complex style of the 
Persian poet Bidil but before long he was convinced that Bidil could not 
be his model. The influence of Zuhiri, ’Urfi and Naziri on his Persian 
poetry stepped up creativity and beauty in his Urdu poetry. He tried to 
inculcate his reformed taste among his disciples who belonged to various 
religious communities and social groups. In his letters to his disciples 
correcting their ghazals, Ghalib invariably justified his corrections and 
gave them instructions to improve their style. Sometimes he was annoyed 
at their mistakes and warned his disciples in a very subtle style. Gradually 
Ghalib became a unique correspondent in his own right both in Persian 
and in Urdu. His Urdu letters are more frank and lively. He encouraged 
his disciples to imitate his style and appreciated the success achieved by 
some of them. Like his Diwan, collection of Ghalib’s letters were also 
published in his life time. The first collection was compiled by Chawdhari 
>Abdu‘l Ghafar Sarir. It was entitled Mihr-i Ghalib and comprised letters 
of literary importance written by Ghalib to the Chawdhari. The second 
collection of literary letters was compiled by Khwaja Ghulam Ghaws 
Khan Bikhabar. It was entitled the ’Ud-i Hindi and published at Meerut 
about four months before Ghalib’s death. A collection of all types of 


225 Poems designed to wail over the dead. 
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Gh§lib’s letters was compiled in his life time and corrected by Ghalib 
himself. It was published after Ghalib’s death and entitled the Urdu-i 
mu’alla* volume I. In 1899 Ghalib’s friend and biographer Khwaja Altaf 
Husayn Hali added the letters written by Ghalib to him and published 
it as a second part of the Urdu-i mu’alla‘ volume I. Three other collections 
of Ghalib’s unpublished letters also saw the light of the day. Of these the 
Makatib-t Ghalib comprising letters written by Ghalib to the rulers of 
Rampur edited by Imtiaz ’Ali Arshi is very important.226 

Ghalib wrote letters in the form of dialogues. His subtle humour, self- 
criticism and witty remarks have made Ghalib the best Urdu prose writer. 

After 1857-58 the changing needs of the times prompted Urdu prose 
writers to imitate the clarity of Ghalib’s expression. The retelling of the 
classical stories in ornate prose which was popular before 1857-58 lost 
its kudos. Literary criticism, biographical and historical works and 
essays on the pattern of English authors became popular. Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Khwaja Altaf Husayn Hali, Nazir Ahmad and their 
friends made singular contributions to the Urdu prose. A unique style 
was, however, invented by Agha Muhammad Bagir’s son Muhammad 
Husayn Azad. He was born in June 1830. Between 1848 and 1852 he: 
was educated at the Delhi College. In the College he studied the Sunni 
figh in order to avoid the classes of his father’s rival Mawlana Ja’far ’Ali, 
the lecturer on Shi’i figh. Mawlana Muhammad Husayn became a disciple 
of the leading Urdu poet Shaykh Muhammad Ibrahim Zawq and in- 
tensely admired him. Naturally he avoided the company of Zawaq’s 

~ rival Shiv’i Ghalib. | 

In 1836 Agha Muhammad Baqir founded a weekly newspaper, the 
Dihli Urdi Akhbar. Azad began to contribute his poems and prose pieces 
to it. In 1857 his father was sentenced to death for participating in the 
rebellion against the British. Muhammad Husayn left Delhi and moved 
as a refugee from Delhi to Bombay, Lucknow, Siyalkot and Jind. In 1860, 
Agha Baqir’s disciple Mawlana Rajab ’Ali Shah made him the editor of 
his newspaper the Majma’u‘l-bahrayn which he had established in Ludhiana. 
In 1861 Azad moved to Lahore and took up a minor position in the office 
of post-master general. In 1864 he was offered a minor position in the 
Education Department, Panjab. A year later he was assigned a diplomatic 
mission by the Government of India to compile a report on Central Asia. 
From 1865 to 1867 he lived in Tashqand, Samarqand, Bukhara and in 
other Central Asian towns. After his return to Lahore he worked as a 
lecturer of Arabic and mathematics firstly at Government College, Lahore 
and then at Oriental College, Lahore until his retirement, in 1889. He also 
worked as a translator in the Government Central Book Depot, Lahore. 


226 Makdaiib-1 Ghalib, Bombay, 1937, 165-83. 
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In 1837. he was awarded the well-deserved title of Shamsu‘l-’Ulama‘. 
Before retirement he had become a lunatic and died on 22 January 
1910 in Lahore.??” 

Muhammad Husayn Azad was an educationist, a linguist, a social 
reformer and a pairiot. Besides historical and general text book for all 
level of students in Urdu and Persian which the Indian schools taught 
in their classes for about fifty years, Mawlana Azad’s monumental contri- 
butions to scholarship are the Ab-i Hayat and, the Darbar-i Akbari, the 
Sukhandanan-i Faras and the Nayrang-t Khayal. His lively prose style and 
subtle satires are inimitable. The Ab-i Hayat first published in 1881 is 
the biographical dictionary of Urdu poets. Some anecdotes relating to 
the lives of the poets seem imaginary, nevertheless they mirror the social 
milieu of the poets and their distinctive contributions to Urdu poetry. 
The Darbar-i Akbari, first published in 1898, describes Akbar’s history | 
through biographies of the Emperor’s dignitaries. ‘They exhibit the 
Mawlana’s deep hatred to the religious bigotry and sectarian narrow- 
mindedness. Azad’s study and analysis of the sources of Akbar’s history 
are remarkable but it is the expressive prose of Azad that has made the 
Darbar-i Akbari as one of the best works on history in Urdu. The Nayrang-t 
Khayal by Mawlana Azad, first published in 1898, is a collection of lively 
| our of Azad’s imagination runs riot and makes the 
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297. Aslam Farrukhi, Muhammad Husayn Azad, Karachi, 1965, I, pp. 49-384. 
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Mirza Muhammad Jalalu‘d-Din or Jalala Tabataba‘s Zawari Isfahani, 
the author of the Padshahnadma (a prolix account from the 5th to the eighth 
solar years of Shahjahan’s reign), MirzA Muhammad Amin bin Abi‘l- 
Husayn Qazwini, the author of the Padshahnama (a history of the first ten 
years of Shahjahan’s reign), Muhammad Quli Salim Tihrani, a protege of 
[slim Khan Mashhadi, the author of a masnawi on the victories of Islam 
Khan m Kich Hajo and Assam, Mir Muhammad Yahya of Kashan, the 
author of the Padshahnéma (a metrical history of Shahjahan’s reign), 
Muhammad Tahir “Ashna” entitled "Inayat Khan, the son of Shi’i Zafar 
Khan Ahsan, the author of the Mulakhkhas (an abridgement) of the 
Padshahnama by ’Abdu‘l-Hamid Lahawri) and Boshishti Shirazi, the 
author of the Ashib-ndma-i Hindistan (a war of succession between 
Shahjahan’s sons from the rise of Prince Murad Bakhsh at Ahmadabad 
in 1067/1657 to the death of Dara Shukoh in 1069/1659) were [Trinis. 
Some of them were Shi’is. The epics composed by Qudsi and Kalim on 
Shahjahan’s reign have already been discussed. 

Mirza Muhammad Sadiq “Sadiqi” bin Muhammad Salih Zubayri 
Isfahani Azadani, the author of Subh-i Sadiq and a friend of Qazi Niru‘llah 
Shustari’s son, Abu‘l-Ma’ali, was definitely a Shi’i. He was born at Surat 
in 1018/1609, where his father was in the service of the Khan-i Khanan 
Mirza *Abdu‘r-Rahim. Shahjahan appointed him news-writer and soon 
after his accession gave him a petty mansab in Bengal. There his friendship 
with Abu‘l-Ma’ali promoted intellectual activities and interest in Shi’ism. 
He died in Bengal in 1001/1651 at the age of forty-three. In 1041/1631-2 
he commenced his voluminous work, the Subh-i Sadiq and completed it in 
1048/1638-39. He dedicated it to Shahjahan’s second son Shah Shuja’, the 
governor of Bengal. It comprises comprehensive historical, biographical 
and geographical notes from the earliest time to 1048 /1638. Its first volume 
comprises the history from the creation to the ‘Abbasids, the second volume 
deals with the Persian dynasties, the third volume comprises notes on the 
celebrated men of the first ten centuries and the fourth volume deals with 
geography. It is the third volume particularly its concluding folios which are 
most valuable. In the latter he profusely draws upon the Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin 
by Qazi Naru‘llah Shustari. 

In 1054/1644 Mirza Muhammad Sadiq commenced his encyclopaedic 
work entitled the Shahid-i Sadiq, comprising notes on religious, ethical, 
philosophical, historical and cosmographical problems, miscellaneous 
notes and obituaries. He devoted three years to the work. In 1056/1646 he 
visited Jawnpur where he re-organized the material and completed the 
work in 1056/1648. The work eulogises the Khulafa-i Rashidin but gives 
precedence to the friendship of Ahl-i Bayt and waxes eloquent in eulogizing 
them. The seventy-ninth fas! (section) of the third chapter dealing with 
history is a valuable compendium of important events. The births, deaths 
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and incidents connected with the lives of Prophet Muhammad and his 
companions, the Imams, kings, eminent authors, poets, saints and other 
distinguished personages are given under each year in chronological order 
from the first year of hijra down to 1040/1631. Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari’s 
Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin was a great help to the author. , 

Some important historians of Awrangzib’s reign were also Shi’is. In his 
apologetic work on Awrangzib, entitled Awrangzib Alamgir par ek nazar in 
Urdu, Shibli Nu’m&ni mentions the following works: | 

1. ’Alamgir-nama by Kazim Shirazi (sic) containing the account of the 
first ten years of Awrangzib’s reign. Its drafts were perused by the 
Emperor himself. 

9. Moat‘asir-i’Alamgiri by Musta’id Khan Saqi, an official of Awrangzib. 
The account of the first ten years of the Emperor’s reign have been 
summarised from the ’Alamgir-ndma. 

3. Muntakhabu‘l-lubab by Khafi Khan. The author’s father was employed 

under ’Alamgir’s government. In the last years of the Emperor’s 
reign Khafi Khan had also obtained a position in -Alamgir’s court. 
This book was written ten years after "Alamgir’s death. All the above 
three works were published in Calcutta. | 

4. Waqiat-i’ Alamgiri by ’Aqil Khan. The author was one of ’Alamgir’s 
nobles. Although the book had been written in ’Alamgir’s reign, it 
was not published in the Emperor’s reign. Khafi Khan has himself 
mentioned this fact. Consequently he has written all the events 
without inhibition. | 

5. Bernier’s travels comprise events witnessed by the author. 

6. Fayyazu‘l-qawanin comprises letters of the rulers of India, Iran, [Prince] 
Shuja’, "Alamgir and Timirid noblemen. It also includes letters of — 
Mirza Murad which were written during his preparations to march 
in collaboration with "Alamgir against Dara Shukoh. The letters 
were collected by Mullé Fayyaz in 1134/1712-22. A copy of the 
manuscript from the library of our friend Nawwab ’Ali Husayn Khan 
is In Our possession. 

Shibli goes on to say, “Although the first two works are detailed and are 
very helpful in defending "Alamgir we cannot quote them as a source, for 
in a way ’Alamgir himself is the author of ’Alamgir-nama. The controversial 
portions of Ma‘dsir are based on the ’Alamgir-nama. We shall be quoting 
these works only for such matters as are corroborated by other historians. 
We strictly hate to differentiate between Shi’is and Sunnis. We believe 
that those who arouse hatred between Islamic sects are enemies of the 
nation and mean. It is a fact that some people earn their livelihood by 
arousing sectarian differences. Our duty as an historian, however, compels 
us to assert that "Alamgir was a Sunni and all his historians such as Ni’mat 
Khan, [Ali], Kazim Shirazi, ’Aqil Khan and Khafi Khan were ShYis. 
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‘“We, however, do not mean to say that the sectarian beliefs of these his- 
torians have made their works unreliable. We wish to point out that the 
Asian historians are willy nilly influenced by their religious beliefs. As a 
matter of fact European historians are also not indifferent to these 
pressures but the Asian historians like the European ones cannot express 
their religious bigotry in a subtle manner ?”’28 

Despite his claims of fair-mindedness Shibli defends head mainly 
by debunking the beliefs of the Shi’i historians. For example he says, 
“Nvmat Khan-i ’Alj filled his Waqa@’t with Awrangzib’s vilifications but the 
Emperor’s successor Bahadur Shah gave Ni’mat Khan the title Danish- 
mand Khan (The scholar Khan). Waga’: written by him [Ali] became a 
school text book. How can ’Alamgir expect a fair deal from a successor 
such as Bahadur Shah, historians such as Ni’mat Khan-i ’Ali, Khafi Khan 
and Shah Nawaz Khan?’’229 a 

Defending Awrangzib’s discriminatory laws and imperial decrees to 
abolish higher schools of Hindu learnings, destruction of Hindu temples and 
imposition of jizya, Shibli says, “Irani historians who find fault with all 
the decrees of the Emperor generalise facts which were applicable to special 
situations.’’*0 Shibli then goes on to demonstrate that Awrangzib’s 
discriminatory laws were meant for specific situations and special circums- 
tances. For example Awrangzib had dismissed Hindus from some particular 
services in order to prevent corruption but according to Musta’id Khan, 
Hindus were totally dismissed from services. Presenting his apologies for 
Awrangzib’s destruction of Hindu temples, Shibli sarcastically says, ““The 
hostile Irani historians were not concerned to describe the causes and the 
factors that led to the destruction of temples.’’2*! 

Although Shibli is unable to paint Awrangzib in the colour of his own 
choice on the basis of the contemporary historical works of Awrangzib’s 
reign, the Emperor’s history would have been reduced to legends without 
the [rani historians whom Shibli calls Shi’is. Of these the earliest ’Aqil 
Khan whose name was Mir ’Ali ’Askari was a disciple of the Shattari saint 
Burhanu‘d-Din Burhanpiri called Raz-i Mahi. ’Aqil Khan’s title Razi does 
not indicate his origin from Ray. He died at Burhanpur in 1083/1672-3 or 
1089/1678.. In 1053/1643-4 he compiled the discourses of his pir under the 
title Samratu‘l-hayat. He wassecond bakhshito Prince Muhammad Awrangzib, 
who after his accession conferred upon him the title of "Aqil Khan. In 
1091-92/1680-81 he was appointed the governor of Delhi and held that 
office until his death at the age of eighty-two in Rabi’ II 1108/October- 


228 Shibli Nu’mani, Awrangzib ’Alamgir par ck nazar, Lahore, 1909, pp. 82-84. 
229 Ibid., p. 13. 

230 JIbid., p. 74. 

231 Ibid., pp. 68, 75, 78. 
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November 1696. He was a fine poet and wrote stylistic prose. A treatise 
on sai meditation by him entitled the Naghmat-i Razi has been published. 
He might have been originally a Shii but sifism was his principal 
interest. His Waqi’at-i ’Alamgirt or Zafar:ndma-t *Alamgiri deals with the 
first two years of Awrangzib’s reign and gives a fairly balanced account 
of the war of succession which to some historians was a war between Sunni 
orthodoxy represented by Awrangzib and heterodoxy represented by 
Dara Shukoh. 

Munshi Muhammad Kazim, the official historian of Awrangzib who 
compiled the history of the first ten years of the Emperor’s reign to the end 
of Rajab 1078/15 January 1658 was the son of Mirza Muhammad Amin 
bin Abi‘l-Husayn Qazwini. Like his father he also might have been a Shri 
but the evidences are not conclusive. As drafts were perused by the Emperor 
himself, Shi’i prejudices could not penetrate into it. Nevertheless Awrang- 
zib does not emerge as a fair-minded Emperor even in the above work. 

Muhammad Saqi Musta’id Khan was brought. up by Awrangzib’s 
favourite eunuch Bakhtawar Khan. Awrangzib deeply mourned the death 
of Bakhtawar on 15 Rabi’ I 1096/1684-85 and acted as an wnam at his 
funeral. Musta’id Khan worked as a munshi and a diwan in the establishment 

of Bakhtawar Khan. During the last seventeen years of Bakhtawar’s life 

“Muhammad Saqi assisted his patron in the compilation of his magnum 
opus, the Mir‘atu‘l-’alam. After Bakhtawar Khan’s death Awrangzib autho- 
rised Musta’id Khan to publish the Miratu‘l-’dlam. Awrangzib appointed 
Musta’id Khan successively as a mushrif-i khawasan and munsht-1 nizarat. 

After Awrangzib’s death his favourite Inayatu‘llah Khan Kashmiri 
son of Mirza Shukru‘llah (the compiler of two separate collections of 
Awrangzib’s letters and official notes entitled the Ahkam-i ’?Alamgirt and 
the Kalimat-i Tayyibat) urged Muhammad Saqi Musta’id Khan to com- 
pile the history of the last forty years of Awrangzib’s reign, which was not 
‘ncluded in the ’Alamgir-nama because of the abolition of the position 
of the official chronicler by the Emperor. Muhammad Saqi was not 
chosen by *Inayatu‘lla4h Khan because of his Shi’ism or of his Iranian 
origin but because of the training he had obtained under Bakhtawar Khan. 
Musta’id Khan’s access to the papers of *Inayatu‘llah Khan and to the 

- official records and news-letters enabled him to compile an authentic 
history of the last forty years, of Awrangzib’s reign. ‘he account of the 
first ten years of the Emperor’s reign was abridged from the ’Alamgir-ndma 
by Munshi Muhammad Kazim. Muhammad Saqi Musta’id Khan’s 
Mea‘ asir-i’ Alamgiri saw the light of the day in 1122/1710-11. Although two 
other histories of Awrangzib written by two Hindus, Isar Das Nagar 
and Bhim Sen have also become available, the importance of the Ma‘asir-1 
’ Alamgiri remains unquestionable. Of the works of Hindu historians, the 
Futithat-i ’Alamgiri by Isar Das Nagar is a history of Awrangzib to the 30th 
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year of his reign (1101-2/1690-1). From his youth to the thirtieth year of 
his life Isar Das was in constant attendance upon the Qazi Shaykhu‘l-Islam 
son of Qazi ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab. Both the gazis were Awrangzib’s favourites, 
"Abdu‘l-Wahhab was Awrangzib’s henchman but Shaykhu‘l-Isl4m was a 
man of ascetic temperament and known for his impartial judgement. 
Isar Das collected his informations mainly from these two dignitaries. The 
work comprises important notes on Awrangzib’s relations with RAjpits 
for Isar Das was personally responsible in persuading the Rajput chief 
Durga Das Rathor to submit to the Emperor. The Dilkusha by Bhim Sen 
is based mainly on the author’s personal recollections of military transac- 
tions in the Deccan from 1068/1658 to 1120/1709. The author presents 
a valuable analysis of the catastrophic repercusions of Awrangzib’s Deccan 
policy. Perhaps Shibli did not have access to these two sources and to the, 
daily bulletins of the news-writers which go a long way to show that 


- Musta’id Khan’s compilation was most sympathetic and presents Awrang- 


zib’s complex personality in a balanced manner. 

Muhammad Hashim Khan belonged to Khwaf or Khaf near Hirat. 
Khwaf was one of the most miserable districts of Khurasan. Its inhabitants 
were harsh and boorish but were sincerely devoted to their masters. The 
loyalty of Shaykh Mir of Khwaf to Awrangzib led to the promotion of the 
people of the region in his reign. Mir ’Alj ’Askari ’Aqil Khan R4zi, the 
author of the Waqi’at-i. Alamgir also belonged to Khwaf. According 
to Shibli the Wagqi’at-i’ Alamgiri was kept secret by the author but this myth 
is generally ascribed to the Muntakhabu‘l-lubab by Khafi Khan. The work 
does not itself mention any secrecy. According to Elliot the title Khafi 
Kh§n was bestowed on Muhammad Hashim for secretly writing Awrang- 
zib’s history; Khafi meaning “concealed”. Dowson, disputing Elliot’s 
contention, rightly points out that Khwaf was a district in Nishapir 

which produced some eminent personalities such as Shaykh Zaynu‘d- 
Din ““Wafa‘t”? Khwafi who was commissioned by Babur to write his victory 
despatches.?8? Zaynu‘d-Din also summarized the portions relating to the 
Indian period of Babur’s life in ornate. prose. Other eminent historical 


_ personalities also belonged to the district. It is really astonishing that a 


scholar of Shibli’s eminence, who was aware of Khwaf and its intellectual 
contributions, should accept the popular myth as an historical fact. 

In fact, Awrangzib’s history was not written by Khafi Khan at all. It 
is the verbatim copy of another history of Awrangzib from 1068/1657-58 
onwards, by Abu‘l-Fazl Ma’miriso much so that some scholars consider 
Ma’miri’s history as the first draft of Khafi Khan’s Muntakhabu‘l-lubab. 
Ma’miri’s history is scarce. A copy of the work is available in Raza Library, 
Rampur and another copy in British Library, London. Khafi Khan, 


232 Elliot & Dowson, History of India, VII, p. 208. 
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however, made Ma’miri’s work immortal by incorporating it in his 
Muntakhabu‘'l-lubab. Nothing is known about Ma’miri’s religious beliefs. 
Perhaps he was not a Shi’i. | | 

Khafi Khan divided the Muntakhabu‘l-lubab into three volumes, the first 
volume, dealing with the history of Muslim rulers in India to the reign of 
Lodis was never completed, the third volume containing the history of 
different provinces is an abridgement of the Gulshan-t Ibrahimi of Firishta 
and other histories. The second volume beginning with the reign of Babur 
ends with the events of 1137/1724. The section from 1137/1724 to 1144/1731 
deals mainly with the history of Iran. In fact, the most valuable part of the 
Muntakhabu‘l-lubab is the history of Awrangzib’s successors from 1707 to 
1794. It shows that Khafi Khan was endowed with a sensitive heart and 
was strongly opposed to injustice and tyranny. He was deeply concerned 
with the growing inanity of the Mughal empire, and with the breakdown 
of the Mughal institutions and the liberal traditions which had sustained 
the empire for more than one hundred fifty years. 

Khafi Khan was born about 1074/1603-64, and spent his early life in 
the Deccan. From 1093/1682 he was given both the military and civil 
assignments. Awrangzib’s successor Emperor Bahadur Shah appointed 
Khafi Khan as the qala’dar (governor of the fort) of Champ4anir in Gujarat. 
In Farrukhsiyar’s reign Qilich Khan (Nizamu‘l-Mulk Bahadur Fath-Jang), 
the newly appointed Viceroy of the Deccan, made Khafi Khan his diwan, 
but after the suppression of Nizamu‘l-Mulk and his return to Delhi, Khafi 


Khan lost his position. After three years of unemployment, he was appoin- — 


ted the amin and fawjdar of the mahal (a fiscal division) of Mustafabad in 
Khandesh. He was more grateful for employment to the Sunni Nizamu- 
‘l-Mulk than to the Sayyid brothers who are regarded as Shi’is by some 
authors. He died sometime after 1144/1731-2.7 

The principal historian of the decline and fall of the Mughal empire 
in the eighteenth century, Nawwab Ghulam Husayn Tabataba'l, was a 
Shi'i. His parents had settled in Delhi where Ghulam Husayn was born in 
1140/1727-8. Unlike Khafi Khan, Ghulam Husayn had not witnessed the 
splendour and glory of the Mughal empire. When he was only five, his 
parents and grand parents moved to Murshidabad to live in prosperous 
and affluent state of Bengal. Ali Wardi Khan Mahabatjang, then governor 
of Bihar, was a close relative of the family. He took Ghulam Husayn’s 
father, Hidayat Ali, to ’Azimabad (Patna), and after some time made him 
a deputy-governor. Around 1746 Hidayat ’Ali moved to Delhi and served 
as the manager of the jagir of Ghaziu‘d-Din Khan Firtz-Jang, the eldest 
son of Nizamu‘l-Mulk, in Bareilly. Because of the predominance of the 
Sunni Rohella Afghans Hidayat ’Ali controlled the region with great 


933 Muntakhabu‘l-lubab, Il, pp. 282, 424-7, 562, 593, 748, 798, III, p. 177. 
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difficulty for about two years, after which the reurn of the Rohella chief 
"Ali Muhammad from Sirhind early in 1748 forced him to return to Delhi. 

Ghulam Husayn’s official career was very chequered. After the British 
occupation of Bengal in the wake of their victory at the battle-field of 
Plassey in 1757, Ghulam Husayn led a very unstable life, sometimes joining. 
the British and sometimes joining the Bengal Nawwabs. He also played 
the role of intermediary between the British and Indian Chiefs. Many 
British officers befriended Ghulam Husayn and helped him in his difficul- 
ties. The Governor-General Warren Hastings (1774-85) was impressed 
with Ghulam Husayn’s ability to write fine diplomatic letters in Persian, 
and seems to have employed him for some time as a munshi (secretary). 
After 1230/1815 Ghulam Husayn died.234 

He wrote many works such as an Arabic commentary on the Qur‘an, a 
Persian commentary on the masnawi of Jalalu‘d-Din Rimi and theological 
works on Shi’i faith, but his fame rests on his monumental Styaru‘l-muta‘- 
akhkhirin containing a history of India from Awrangzib’s death to 1195/ 
1781. The work was begun in Safar 1194/February 1780 and completed in 
Ramazan 1195/August 1781. The first volume deals with the history of the 
Mughal emperors in the eighteenth century from the time of Awrangzib’s 


death to Nadir Shah’s departure from India in 1152/1739, the second 


volume contains the history of Bengal from the death of Nawwab Shuja’- 
u‘d-Dawla of Awadh in Zu‘lhijja 1151/March 1739 to 1195/1781, and 
the third volume deals with the history of India from 1153/1740 to 
1195/1781. The concluding section of the book contains remarks on 
Awrangzib’s character and an account of his conquest of Bijapur 
and Golkonda. An introduction (mugaddima) containing a portion of Sujan 
Ray’s Khuldsatu‘l-tawarikh with a note dedicating the work to Warren 
Hastings was added later. 

The earlier portion of the work draws heavily upon the Muntakhabu‘l- 
lubab, but the later portion is based on the author’s own researches. It 
is a mine of information on Bengal and its administrative system. The work 
gives a valuable analysis on the factors leading to the decline and fall of 
the Mughal empire. Ghulam Husayn also expresses his dismay at British 
ignorance of the Indian administrative systems involving such features 
as the annual payment of revenue by zamindar to the treasury. He exhibits 
awareness to the fact that such institutions as tributes, revenue from agicul- 
ture and land, Subadéré (provincial governorship), fawjdari (head of the 
district civil and police administration), and jagir (assignment of land reve- 
nue in lieu of military service) were not to be found in Britain. Similarly, 
there was a vital difference of attitude between the British and the Indians 
regarding different types of crimes. Some crimes which the Indians consi- 


234 Siyaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, 11, pp. 573, 649, 674, IIL, pp. 129, 948. 
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dered insignificant were regarded heinous in Britain, and vice versa. 

A number of other historians also wrote on different aspects of the fall 
of the Mughal empire in the eighteenth century. Two interesting genre 
of history of the eighteenth century were Shahr dshib and ’Ibrat nama. These 
works were designed to arouse the interest of Mughal dignitaries to saving 
the empire from its precipitous fall. Mawlawi Khayru‘d-Din Muhammad 
llahabadi (1751-1827), the author of one of the most detailed *Ibrat-nama 
was a perspicacious historian and a zealous Shi’i. He was born at Allahabad 
in Safar 1165/1715 and was educated at Allahabad and Jawnpur. First: 
he worked as a teacher in Allahabad. After the treaty of Banaras in 1773, 
Allahabad was transferred to Nawwab Shuja’u‘d+«Dawla. The Nawwab 
confiscated the stipends of the teachers of Allahabad forcing Khayru‘d-Din 
to seek employment with the officers of the East India Company. He was 
attached with the staff of Captain W. Bruce, assisted James Anderson, 
British Resident in the Mahratta leader Sindia’s camp. He also served 
under the Mughal prince Jahandar Shah and then under Asafu‘d-Dawla, 
the Nawwab of Awadh. In 1209/1794-5, the practice of appointing British 
judges and registrars was introduced. Khayru‘d-Din served under two 
successive judges at Jawnpur. About 1827 he died. Besides the monu- 
mental Ibrat-néma Khayru‘d-Din wrote the histories of Banaras, Jawnpur, - 
Gwalior, a history of India from Nadir Shah’s invasion to the death of 
Najaf Khan. Khayru‘l-majdlis is an abridgement of QAzi Niuru‘llah 
Shustari’s Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin. He wrote separate books refuting chapters 
from the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya by Shah Abdu‘l-’Aziz. Of these only the 
Tawali-1 Aziz, Armughan-t ’Aziz and Ptizar-t Aziz are available. 

Some historians of the provincial dynasties were also Shi’is. ’Ali Sher 
Qani’ Thattawi who wrote the history of Sind entitled the Tuhfatu‘l-kiram 
in 1180/1766-67 seems to have been a ShVi. He was the author of Plan-1 gham 
comprising an account of the martyrs of Karbala and the Mukhtar-nama. 
The anonymous author of the Bahdristan-1 Shahi, a history of Kashmir, 
and Haydar Malik, the author of the T@rikh-: Kashmir were Shiis. His- 
torians of the Awadh dynasty were mostly Shvis. Prominent ones among 
them were Abii Talib Isfahani (Landani), the author of the Tafzihu‘l- 
ghafilin, Agha Muhammad ’Ali Bihbihani, the author of the Tarikh-i Wazir 
"Ali, Sayyid Ghulam ’Ali Khan Naqawi, the author of the *Imddu‘s-sa’ adat 
and Sayyid Kamalu‘d-Din Haydar, the author of the Sawdnthdt-i salatin-i 
Awadh or the Qaysaru‘t-tawdarikh. 

Yusuf ’Ali Khan bin Ghulam ’Ali Khan, the author of the Tarikh-i 
Mahabat- Fang or T arikh-v’ Ali Wardi Khan of Bengal also seems to have been 
a Shi’i. Most of the historians of the Deccan were also Shi’is. The most 
prominent among them are Sayyid ’Ali bin ’Azizu‘llah Tabataba‘i, the 
author of the Burhdn-t ma‘asir, Rafiu‘d-Din Ibrahim bin Niru‘d-Din 
Tawfiq Shirazi, the author of the Tazkiratu‘l-mulik, Hashim Beg Fuzini 
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Astarabadi, the author of the Futihat-i’ Adil Shahi, Mahmid bin ’Abdu‘llah 
Nishapiri, the author of the Ma‘asir-i Qutb-Shahi-i Mahmiadi, Nizamu‘d- 
Din Ahmad bin ’Abdu‘llah al-Shirazi, the author of the Hadiqatu‘s- 
salatin, and ’Ali bin Tayfir al-Bistami, the author of a different Hadigqatu‘s- 
salatin were Shi’is. Muhammad Qasim Hindi Shah Astarabadi known as 
Firishta, the author of the popular general history entitled the Gulshan-t 
Ibrahimi dedicated his work to Ibrahim ’Adil Shah. It exists in two slightly 
different recensions, the first is dated 1015/1606-07. The second recension 
has been given a new title the Ta@rikh-i Nawras-nama. The work is, however, 
generally known as the Tarikh-i Firishta. Muhammad Qasim was also a 
Shi’i. | 
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CHAPTER FouR 


Commemoration of the Tragedy 
of Karbala 


The Sunnis and Shi’is share many common festivals. They both celebrate 
the °idu‘l-fitr (the festival at the end of the month’s fast in Ramazan), 
the ’idu‘l-azha‘ (the feast of sacrifice on the tenth day of Zu‘lhijja) and the 

- shab-i barat, the night of the fifteenth day of the month of Sha’ban, when 
Allah regulates man’s actions during the coming year. The Jlaylatu‘l-qadr, 
or the shab-i qadr is the mysterious night in the month of Ramazan. Its 
precise date is said to have been known only to the Prophet but it is one 
of the last ten nights of the Ramazan month. 

There are some differences however. The Sunnis commemorate the 
Prophet Muhammad’s birth and death (mawliid or mawélid) on the 12th 
day of Rabi’ I. In India this festival is known as the barah-wafat. Assemb- 
lies are held in mosques, private houses and some public places and 
lectures are given on the Prophet’s life. The houses and streets are brilliantly 
illuminated and food is freely distributed. The Wahhabis consider the 
birthday celebrations an innovation and do not participate. The Shi’is 
hold the anniversary of the Prophet Muhammad’s death on 28 Safar. 
According to their calculations, the Prophet’s birthday falls on 17 Rabi’ 
I, the birthday also of the sixth Imam, Ja’far as-Sadiq. Like the Sunnis, 
the Shi‘is celebrate the Prophet’s birthday whole-heartedly as well as, at 
the same time, that of their sixth Imam. 

The first day after the sun has crossed the vernal equinox used to be a 
day of great festivity during the reigns of some Delhi sultans. The Mughal 
emperors, except Awrangzib, celebrated it with public rejoicings and 
festivities. It is called ‘Nawriz’. Iranians and ShYis all over the world 
celebrate Nawriiz. In Kashmir it is a public holiday. 

The Shi’is celebrate the birthday of the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, 
on 20 Jumada II and her death on 3 Jumada II. The birthdays of all the 
twelve Imams are days of Shi’i festivities but that of Imam ’Ali, on 13 Rajab, 
and Imam Husayn, on 3 Sha’ban, are the most important. The birthday 
of the twelfth Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi, on 15 Sha’ban, which 
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coincides with the shab-i barat, is also a very significant occasion of rejoicing 
for the Shi’is. Another great festival occurs on 18 Zu‘lhijja, for, on that 
day ’Ali was nominated by the Prophet as his successor at Ghadir-Khumm. 
The day is also known as *éd-Ghadir Zu‘lhijja 24 is another ’id day for 
the Shi’is; on that day, the Prophet was victorious in mubéhila.? 

From 19 Ramazan to 21 Ramazan, Shi’is commemorate the martyrdom 
of Imam ’Ali. In the early morning of 19 Ramazan, Imam ’Aliwas mortally 
wounded by the Khariji assassin, ibn Muljam, in the Kiifa mosque and 
died later, on 21 Ramazan.? For three days and nights mourning assemblies 
are held followed by mourning processions. On the night of 23 Ramazan, 
Shi’is perform one hundred rak’a (genuflexions) of prayers and chant 
invocations prescribed by the Imams until sunrise. 

Periods of prolonged mourning are observed during the first ten days 
of the month of Muharram ('4shiira) to commemorate the anniversary of 
the tragedy of Karbala. During this time the Shi’is perform only routine 
worldly duties. Neither they observe any festivity nor participate in those 
of others. In fact, the tragedy of Karbala is never forgotten by the Shi’is. 
When Shaykh Shamsu‘d-Din, the commentator of the Gulshan-1 Raz‘, 
called on Shah Isma’il in Fars, his black garments surprised the Shah. The 
Shaykh explained that he had adopted them to commemorate the martyr- 
dom of Imam Husayn. The Shah reminded him that this commemora- 
tion was confined to the first ten days of Muharram but the Shaykh replied 
that it was eternal.® | 

In India, the whole of the months of Muharram and Safar and the first 
eight days of Rabi’ I form the periods of mourning for Shi’is. On 8 Raby’ 
I, the eleventh Imam, Hasan ’Askari, was martyred and was succeeded 
by the twelfth Imam, Muhammad al-Mahdi. Consequently, the periods 
of mourning end on 8 Rabi’ I, and 9 Rabi’ I is celebrated as a day of 
rejoicing to mark the elevation of Imam Mahdi to the position of the 
twelfth Imam. . | 

According to both Shi’i and Sunni authorities, the Prophet Muhammad 
foretold the tragedy of Karbala. Among the transmitters of the prophecy 
were the Prophet’s wives, Umm Salama and ’A‘isha. Umm Salama 


Isn@ ’Ashari Shi’is in India, I, pp. 18-19, 

Ibid., p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 41. 

Gulshan-i Raz was composed by the mystic Sa’du‘d-Din Mahmiid Shabistari (d. 
720/1320) in 710/1311. It is an outstanding manual of the Wahdatu‘l-Wujitid doct- 
rine of sifism. Shaykh Shamsu‘d Din Muhammad bin Yahya bin ’Ali Gilani 
Lahiji was the most distinguished disciple of Sayyid Muhammad Nir Bakhsh. Kiwan 
Sami’a (ed.), Mafatihu'l ijdz ft sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, Tehran n.d., pp. 82-88 
(in words). 

5 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 317, 
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recounts that one day in her house, when Imam Husayn was playing on 
the Prophet’s chest, she was surprised to see some soil in the Prophet’s hands 
and tears rolling down his cheeks. When Imam Husayn had left, Umm 
Salama asked the reason for the Prophet’s anguish and the handful of soil. 
The Prophet replied that he had been happily watching Husayn play when 
Gabriel appeared. The angel gave him some soil and told him that it came 
from the place where Husayn would be martyred. This terrible news had 
made the Prophet burst into tears. 

Justifying Imam Husayn’s refusal to swear allegiance to Yazid, Shah 
’Abdu‘l-’Aziz traces the history of Imam Husayn’s departure from Mecca 
to the time of his martyrdom. He then quotes the tradition of Gabriel’s 
warning to the Prophet. He continues that, distraught, the Prophet had 
urged his companions to help Imam Husayn should they be close to him 
at the time of his destined martyrdom. He also mentions that when Husayn 
was killed, Umm Salama, then a widow, dreamed that her dear husband, | 
his head and beard smeared with dust, told her that he was returning from 
the battlefield where Husayn had been martyred. The Shah also quotes 
from Sunni traditionists who embellished the story by adding that on that 
fateful day, blood fell as rain and, on the following morning, the murderer’s 
domestic utensils were found brimming with blood. In Jerusalem people 
witnessed blood gushing from stones.® 

Consequently the mourning commemorating the tragedy of Karbala is 

_a legacy from the Prophet Muhammad which both Sunnis and Shi’is 
treasure and respect. It is, however, of greater concern to the Shi’is. After 
Imam Husayn’s martyrdom, Umm Salama was the first of the Prophet’s 
family in Medina to mourn her grand-son’s death. The anguish and 
suffering of Imam Husayn’s family, who had been left at Karbala, were 
too deep to be imagined or expressed in words. Before the Imam’s 
martyrdom they had shared the hardships of arduous travel in the deserts, 
the denial of food and water for three days and nights and, on 10 Muharram, 
had witnessed the death of their dear ones in heart-rending circumstances. 
After Imam Husayn’s martyrdom their camp was pillaged and burnt, 
their children beaten and the women humiliated. On 11 Muharram, they 
were removed from Karbala as captives and were not even allowed to bury 
the corpses of their loved ones. Nor were they allowed to sit down peace- 
fully and mourn them. The sermons by Imam Husayn’s sister, Zaynab, 
and Umm Kulsim, and those by his son, Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, in Kifa, 
Damascus and elsewhere, recounting the atrocities of Yazid and his gene- 
rals, transformed the street crowds and court gatherings into mourning ~ 
assemblies. Yazid could not even stop his wife Hind, daughter of 


6 Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Sirru‘sh-Shahddatayn, Lucknow, 1286/1869-70, pp. 28-29. 
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"Abdu‘llah bin "Amir, mourning the Karbala tragedy. The resentment 
against Yazid for these atrocities mounted rapidly. 

When Yazid ordered Imam Husayn’s family to return to Medina from 
Damascus, he transferred them from the dungeon to a separate apartment 
in his palace. The ladies of the Umayyad palace called on Imam 
Husayn’s family to offer their condolences. Several meetings were held in 
the precincts of Yazid’s palace at which tears were shed by his family.” 
These may be regarded as the first free assemblies commemorating the 
Karbala tragedy. | 

When Husayn’s family returned to Medina, the entire city was filled with 
wailing and lamentations. Imam Zaynu‘l-’ Abidin, his successors and friends 
never, for a single moment, forgot the tragedy. Imam Ja’far as-Sadig re- 
minds us ‘Every day is ’ashiira (10 Muharram) and every land is Karbala’. 

The mourning assemblies re-affirm the conviction that truth and justice 
prevail and the forces of evil and injustice do not survive. The sacrifice 
by Imam Husayn and his companions inspires people of all religions and 
nations to fight injustice and tyranny. Not only Muslims, but the whole of 
mankind is encouraged to revitalise its ethical standards and social life 
in the light of the self-sacrifice made by the martyrs of Karbala. No wonder 
that the history of the commemoration of the event is prolonged and 
chequered. 

Yazid’s successor ruthlessly suppressed public expressions of grief and 
anguish over the events at Karbala. Nevertheless, the political leaders and 
revolutionaries, who strove to overthrow Umayyad rule, rallied popular 
support to the. cause of avenging Imam Husayn’s martyrdom. The 
Umayyad repressions did not prevent those poets devoted to ’Ali’s house 
from writing elegies on the martyrdom of Imam Husayn and his family. 
Farazdaq excelled other early poets in writing challenging verses on the 

- Imam’s martyrdom, calling the Arabs to throw away their arms and devote 
themselves to spinning and weaving were they unable to avenge the 
martyrdom of the best of mankind. The Umayyads never hesitated to 
retaliate by vilifying ’Ali and his successors. In ’Abdu‘l-Malik’s reign 
(65-8/685/705), Hajjaj bin Yasuf (d. 95/714), ordered the celebration of 
festivities on *ashiira day (10 Muharram) in order to offend the Shi’is.8 

The legends regarding the importance of ’Gshiira in pre-Islamic times 
began to be concocted. Following the Umayyad traditions, Shaykh ’Abdu‘l- 
Oadir Jilani (d. 561/1166), the founder of the Qadiriyya order of the 
siifis, uncritically lists the following ten important events that took place 
on ’dshiira day from the creation of the universe to the birth of Islam: 


7 Tabari I, pp, 384-390, | 
8 Magrizi, Ahmad ibn ’Ali, Kitab al-khitat wa‘l dsdr fi‘l Misr wa‘l Qahira, Bulaq, 1270/ 
1853, I, p. 390. 
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1. God created the universe, mountains, rivers, pen and tablet. Follow- 
ing Adam’s expulsion from paradise, God accepted his repentance 
of sin and re-admitted him to paradise. All these important events 
occurred on dshiira day; _ 

2. Enoch granted a high status; 

3. Noah left the arc; 7 | 

4, Abraham was born and, on the same day (ashira), in a different 

year, Allah made him His friend and saved him from being burnt 

alive in the fire prepared for him by Nimrod; 

. David’s repentance was accepted ; 

. Solomon regained his lost kingdom; 

. Job was cured of his chronic illness; 

. Moses crossed the Nile and Pharaoh and his followers perished ; 

9. Jonah was cast out of the fish’s belly; 

10. Jesus ascended into heaven and Muhammad was born. 

The dates of these events are palpably legendary. Equally in dispute 
are some other ’dshira legends Shaykh Jilani recounts. For example, he 
claims that those who bathe on ’ashiira day do not fall ill but die naturally; 
those who apply collyrium to their eyes on “ashiira day are safe from eye 
diseases in the future, those who visit a sick man are rewarded as if they 
had visited all the sick people in the world, and those who offer another a 
cup of sherbet, earn the merit of a person who has never neglected prayer, 
while the performance of four rak’a (genuflexions) of naméz means the sins 
of the past and the future fifty years are forgiven. Shaykh ’Abdu'l-Qadir 
quotes Abii Hurayra saying that the Prophet ordered Muslims to fast on 
that day and foretold that the reward for this compensated for any obligatory 
fasts missed during the last forty years. Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir adds that, 
according to the holy men, fasting on ’dshiira day earned the reward of a 
whole year of fasting. The Shaykh did not agree with the popular belief 
that Imam Husayn’s martyrdom on that day had made fasting then a sin 
but claims that it enhanced the importance of his martyrdom and raised 
his stature. 

Monday, when Prophet Muhammad and Abu Bakr died, called for 
greater lamentation than ’ashiira, when Imam Husayn met his martyrdom. 
As ’ashiira day was one of blessings and Divine favours, it was not proper to 
express grief, concludes Shaykh ’Abdu‘l-Qadir.® This condemnation by 
such an eminent siifi appalled the ShYPis and alienated most of them from 
both the Shaykh and sifism. _ 

There is no doubt that Sunni traditions tell us that the Prophet, after 
his arrival in Medina, followed the Jewish religious custom of fasting on 


COrxrn vo 


9 Mubhyiu‘d-Din ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Jilani, Ghunyatu‘t-idlibin with Persian interlinear 
translation by Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Hakim Siyalkoti, Delhi, 1883, pp. 673-83. 
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"ashiira day but, in the second year of Hijra (624 A. D.), the Ramazan 
fasts were made obligatory while the ’dshiira fast was abrogated. In the 
first year of Hijra, the Prophet arrived in Medina in Rabi’ I. In the second 
year of Hijra, according to the Sahih al-Bukhari, he ordered the observation 
of the *ashiira fast when the sun had already risen. According to modern cal- 
culations the Jewish Day of Atonement in the second year of Hijra did 

not synchronize with ’ashira. It is, therefore, unlikely that the Prophet 
ever fasted on ’dshiira day and the merits ascribed to that fast are an 
Umayyad legacy. 

The subsequent ’Alid revolts made even the ’AbbAsids bitterly hostile 
to Imam ’Ali’s descendants. Consequently, they discouraged public lamen- 
tation for the martyrs of Karbala in order to crush the ’Alid sympathies 
which helped them overthrow the Umayyads. The Abbasid caliph, | 
Mutawakkul (232-47/847-61) had Imam Husayn’s grave destroyed in the 
hope of eradicating the principal Shi’i centre of pilgrimage. The Shi’is, 
however, bravely resisted tyranny and persecution and never hesitated to 
pay homage to the Karbala martyrs. | 

The eventual domination of the Biyid (320-454/932-1062) over the 
"Abbasids, as mentioned earlier,!° paved the way for Shi’i resurgence. In 
351/962, the Biyid, *Azudu‘d-Dawla Fana Khusraw (338-72/949-83) 
ordered that Mu’a4wiya bin Abi Sufyan should be publicly cursed in 
mosques. ‘This was extended to include those who had usurped the rights 
of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, prohibited the burial of Imam Hasan 
near the grave of his grandfather (the Prophet) and banished Aba Zarr 
from Medina. Indirectly the Prophet’s first three successors and his wife 
’A‘isha were indicted but this was modified through the intercession of the 
vizier, Abi Muhammad. He suggested that only Mu’awiya should be 
specifically cursed. The others were dealt with in the blanket statement 
‘May Allah’s curse be on those who were cruel to the descendants of the 
Prophet’.4 In 352/963, ’Azudu‘d-Dawla ordered that on ’dshiira day all 
shops should remain closed and no commercial transactions should take 
place either on the streets or in the city quarters. Mourning for Imam 
Husayn’s martyrdom should be publicly observed.4# In the same year, 
18 Zu‘lhijja (id al-Ghadir) was declared a day of festivity.143 The Sunnis © 
strongly resented these orders and in 353/964 Sunni-Shi’i riots broke out 
in Baghdad and a considerable amount of property was plundered and 
destroyed.44 Until Biyid domination over the ’Abbasid caliphate, however, 
Baghdad observed ’Gshiira mourning and celebrated the Ghadir festival. 


10 Isna& ’Ashart Shi’is in India, I, pp. 68, ele 
11 Ibn Asir, VIII, p. 542. 

12 Ibid., VIII, p. 549. 

13 Ibid., VIIL, p. 553. 

14 Ibid., VIII, p. 557, 
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The Ismaili Fatimids of North Africa, and then of Egypt and Syria 
(297/567-909-1171), who claimed ’Alid descent and derived their name 
from the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, introduced mourning rituals into 
their caliphate. The monument known as the R4asu‘l-Husayn or al- 
Mashhad al-Husayni in Cairo became the centre of the mourning cere- 
monies of Muharram.45 The Egyptians believed, and still believe, that 
Yazid transferred Imam Husayn’s head to Cairo where it was buried. 
Later on his sister, Zaynab, was also buried in Cairo, the Egyptians believe. 
From 360/970-71, the mourning assemblies on the eve of 10th Muharram 
and on 10th Muharram were enthusiastically organised in Cairo and other 
parts of the Fatimid caliphate. The markets were closed and the towns 
plunged into deep mourning. 

After the extinction of the Fatimid caliphate, the Ayyibids, who ruled 
over Egypt, Damascus, Aleppo, Diyarbakr and the Yemen from 564/1169 
to the 15th century, reverted to the Umayyad tradition of hostility towards 
Imam ’Ali’s house. They made ’dshiira a day of rejoicing and festivity. 
On that day the pro-Ayyibids entertained their families lavishly. Delicious 
food and sweets were served. Big tables were laid with a variety of food 
and drink. New utensils were brought. Collyrium was applied to the eyes 
and considerable time was spent in the baths.1¢ Nevertheless, Egyptian 
devotion to Imam Husayn and Sayyida Zaynab as they remembered 
Husayn’s sister, did not wane. The mourning ceremonies at the Rasu‘l- 
Husayn never completely stopped. The people of Aleppo continued to 
mourn *ashitra eve and ’dshiira day. Mawlana Jalalu‘d-Din Rimi (d. 
672/1273) says, 


“On the Day of ’Ashira all the people of Aleppo gather at the Antioch 
Gate till nightfall, 


Men and women, a great multitude, and keep up a constant lamenta- 
tion for the (Holy) Family. | 

During the ’Ashira the Shiites wail and lament with tears and sobs on 
account of Karbala. 

They recount the oppressions and tribulations which the (Holy) Family 
suffered at the hands of Yazid and Shimr. 

They utter shrieks mingled with cries of woe and grief: the whole plain 
and desert is filled (with their cries). 


A stranger, (who was) a poet, arrived from the road on the Day of 
’Ashiira and heard that lamentation. 


He left the city and resolved (to go) in that direction: he set out to 
investigate (the cause of) those shrill cries. 


15 Maqrizi, Khitat, p. 490. 
16 Ibid. p. 390. 
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He went along, asking many questions in his search —‘What is this 
sorrow? Whose death has occasioned this mourning ? 

It must be a great personage who has died: such a concourse is no small 
affair. 

Inform me of his name and titles, for I am a stranger and ye belong to 
the town. 

What is his name and profession and character? (Tell me) in order that 
I may compose an elegy on his gracious qualities. 

I will make an elegy—for I am a poet—that I may carry away from here 
some provision and morsels of food.’ 

‘Eh,’ said one (of them), ‘are you mad ? You are not a Shi’ite, you are 
an enemy of the (Holy) Family. 

Don’t you know that the Day of ’Ashiira is (a day of) mourning for a 
single soul that is more excellent than a (whole) generation? 

How should this anguish (tragedy) be lightly esteemed by the true | 
believer? Love for the ear-ring (Imam Husayn) is in proportion to 
love for the ear (the Prophet). 

In the true believer’s view the mourning .for that pure spirit is more 
celebrated than a hundred Floods of Noah.’ \ 


The poet, however, did not hesitate to assert his own hostile views on 
the subject. Rimi says: 


“Yes,” said he (the poet); “but where (in relation to our time) is the 
epoch of Yazid? When did this grievous tragedy occur? How late has 
(the news of) it arrived here! 

The eyes of the blind have seen that loss, the ears of the deaf have heard 
that story. 

Flave ye been asleep till now, that (only) now ye have rent your garments 
in mourning? 

Then, O sleepers, mourn for yourselves, for this heavy slumber is an evil © 
death. 

A royal spirit escaped from a prison: why should we rend our garments 
and how should we gnaw our hands? 

Since they (Imam Husayn and his family) were monarchs of the (true) 
religion, was the hour of j joy (for them) when they broke their bonds. 
They sped towards the pavilion of empire, they cast off their fetters and 

chains. 

"Tis the day of fists kingship and pride and sovereignty, if thou hast 
(even) an atom of knowledge of them. 

And if thou hast not (this) knowledge, go weep for thyself, for thou art 
disbelieving in the removal (from this world to the next) and in the 
assembly at the Last Judgement. 
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Mourn for thy corrupt heart and religion, for it (thy heart) sees naught 
but this old earth. 

Or if it is seeing (the spiritual world), why is it not brave and supporting 
(others) and self-sacrificing and fully contented? 

In thy countenance where is the happiness (which is the effect) of the 
wine of (true) religion? If thou hast beheld the Ocean (of Bounty), 
where is the bounteous hand? | 

He that has beheld the River does not grudge water (to the thirsty), 
especially he that has beheld that Sea and (those) Clouds.” 


The sort of objections raised by Rimi on behalf of the poet had always 
been levelled against the ritual mourning for the tragedy of Karbala. To 
the Shi’is, and to a large number of Sunnis, however, the mourning is an 
act of catharsis and self-purification in its own right which elevates the 
soul and escalates ethical standards. _ 

Riimi’s contemporary Hajji Bektash Wali the founder of the Bektashiyya 
order in Anatolia, popularised these ceremonies throughout the Turkish 

_ speaking region on the Syrian border. His teacher, Baba Ishaq was a po- 
pular missionary both in the south of eastern ‘Taurus and Amasya. In 
638/1240 he led an armed revolt against the Seljuq Sultan Ghiyasu‘d-Din 
Kay-Khusraw II (634-44/1237-46) and was defeated and captured by the 
Frankish mercenaries. He wore a red cap, black robes and sandals. He 
reinforced the Turkomans’ devotion to the Ahl-i Bayt and the Muharram 
rituals. 

Baba Ishaq’s disciple, Hajji Baba Bektash, introduced secret rites and doc- 
trines into his mystical movement giving predominance to Ali, Husayn 
and Muharram. The centre of the Bektashiyya devotion was ’Ali. The 

_ pious Bektashiyya fasted for the first nine days of Muharram. From the eve- 
ning of 9th Muharram until the 10th, they recalled Imam Husayn’s suffe- 
ring by abstaining even from water. Before sunset they took water mixed with 
the dust scraped from a sijdagah (secde tasi) a small sunburnt brick made 
from the dust of Karbal@. On the evening of the tenth day, a ceremony in 
which eating a special food called asure measimi, was held. For several days 
prior to this, the inhabitants of the tekke (monastery) gathered wheat, hazel- 
nuts, raisins, almonds, dates and the other ingredients, making twelve in 
all, needed for making asure. On the evening itself, the Bektashiyya dervishes 
gathered together and, while dirges in memory of Husayn were sung, the 
ingredients were cooked in the great kazan (cooking pot). The Baba in 
authority stirred the mixture first, using a large spoon, and then, in order 
of rank, all present took their turn. Towards morning the kazan was 


17. R. A. Nicholson (tr.),! The Mathnawt of Jaldlu‘d-Din Rimi, London, 1834, 
pp. 301-2. 
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ceremoniously lowered from the fire. All gathered around it, while a good 
singer sang a hymn commemorating Imam Husayn. The Baba recited a 
prayer and then distributed food to all present. They formed groups and 
ate it.18 Mourning ended on the twelfth day of Muharram. 

In the thirteenth century, the wandering dervishes, known as galandars, 
jawalaqis and Haydaris, popularised devotion to ’Ali and the Ahl-i Bayt from 
Turkey to India. The Qalandariyya khangahs of Sehwan came to be the 
principal centres of the devotees of Ahl-i Bayt. They sang hymns comme- 
morating the tragedy of Karbala with great fervour and by their specta- 
cular way of life aroused interest in the Muharram mourning rituals. 


Muharram in Northern India 

In the thirteenth century India, Muharram mourning ceremonies were 
held in mosques, public places and military camps and were considered 
part of tazkirs (religious sermons). For example, Minhaj Siraj Juzjani, 
the author of the Tabagai-i Nasiri (completed in 658/1260), informs us of 
the tazkirs he delivered on various occasions in military camps. | 

In Sha’ban 629/May-June 12, Minhaj Siraj arrived at Gwalior, which 
Sultan Shamsu‘d-Din Iltutmish had besieged. The siege was prolonged. 
[ltutmish commissioned Minhaj Siraj to deliver tazkirs in the camp. He © 
served the Sultan for seven months as a preacher. He delivered tazkirs 
three times each week, for the whole of Ramazan month, the first ten days 
of Zu‘lhijja and the first ten days of Muharram.!® It can well be imagined 
that in his Zu‘lhijja iazkirs he could not ignore Abraham’s sacrifice and 
in those for Muharram he must have concentrated on the tragedy at 
Karbala in order to arouse in the soldiers the courage to sacrifice their life 
for their duty. 

Ism&’ili preachers in Sind, Gujarat and Delhi might have introduced 

- the commemoration of the tragedy of Karbala, based on the rituals of the 

Egyptian Fatimids. The thirteenth century Ismaili orator, Nur Turk”, 
must have popularized the Fatimid pattern commemorating the Karbala 
tragedy among the Sunnis in Delhi. Istikhan al-Dihlawi, who in 1326 
wrote Basdtinu‘l-uns, a book of Hindu tales, gives Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughlugq the credit for making the sun of the Ja‘fari faith resplendent in 
India.#4 It would seem that Muharram was publicly celebrated in his . 
reign. 

Sultan Firiz complains of the resurgence of Shi’ism in his reign. Accord- 
ing to him, the Shiis reviled the rightly-guided caliphs and ’A‘isha 


18 J. K. Birge, The Bektdshi oxder of dervishes, London, 1965, pp. 169-70. 
19 Tabagai-i Nasiri, pp. 174-75, 249. 

20 Isnd ’Asharé Shi’is in India, 1, pp. 149-152. 

21 Basdtinu‘l-uns, Add. 7717; Rieu, TI, 752-53, f. Sb. 
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Siddiqa. The Sultan sentenced the extremists among them to death and 
publicly burnt their books. He does not mention the Shi’i mourning 
assemblies.22 Possibly they were part of both Shi’i and Sunni religious life 
and did not call for any repressive measures. 

_ The ’ashiira processions and the ’alams (Imitation of the standard given by 
Imam Husayn to his cousin in Karbala) on the pattern of Sabzwar pro- 
cessions were introduced into India by Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf Jahangir 
Simnani (d. about 840/1436-37). The Lataif-i Ashrafi describes the event: 

The great sift saint (Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf) said that the eminent 
people, Sayyids of true lineage and the pious men of distinction went 
around their neighbourhood with a zanbil (a begging bag). As mentioned 
earlier in Sabzwar, Sayyid ’Ali Qalandar, who was the leading sift of his age, 
sat under the ’alam (standard). He sent his companions with zanbils around 
the district. Sometimes he went personally. Neither he wore nice clothes 
during the first ten days of Muharram nor participated in any ceremonies 
of rejoicing. For thirty years, adds the compiler, Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf 
never neglected ’ashiira mourning whether he was travelling or encamped. 

Sometimes he himself sat beneath the ’alam. Occasionally his favourite 
companion, Sayyid ’Ali Qalandar, was sent around the district before sit- 
ting beneath the ’alam. During 8th-10th Muharram they led an austere 
life. Sayyid Muhammad. Ashraf’s companions followed their master’s lead. 

Once, during the first ten days of Muharram, Sayyid Muhammad 

Ashraf happened to stay in the great mosque in Jawnpur. He observed 
the ’ashara rituals and went into mourning. The ’ulama and scholars 
visited the mosque to pay their respects to the ’alam. One of the learned 
men, Mawlana Mahmid, then asked the Sayyid to tell him why he cursed 
Yazid. The Sayyid replied that this was a controversial issue but that 
most eminent ’ulama‘ and learned men, particularly the justice-loving 
friends.of the Prophet Muhammad’s family and that of Imam ’Ali, cursed 
Yazid. The Sayyid asked what objection there could be to cursing a 
tyrant who had acted so barbarously to the dearly loved ones of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his daughter Fatima. The following verse applied to 
them: 


“Surely those who annoy Allah and His Messenger, Allah has cursed 
them in this world and the hereafter, and He has prepared for them an 


abasing chastisement.’’® 


Mawlana Mahmiid prolonged the discussion and introduced controversial 
issues. The Sayyid remarked that he followed the traditions of true sifi 


92 Isnd ’Ashart Shi’is in India, 1, pp. 157-58. 
23 Qur‘an, XXXII, 57. 
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saints and holy men. He claimed that ’ashiira helped him to commemorate 
the martyrdom of his great grand ancestor, Imam Husayn.*4 

Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf seems to have introduced the ’alams into 
northern Indian mourning rituals, which in subsequent centuries became 
an integral part of Muharram assemblies and processions. He arrived 
in India in c 1380 and might have introduced ’alam rituals in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

No literary sources indicate the early Chishtiyya sift reaction to the 
Muharram celebrations. Khwaja Mu’inu‘d-Din Chishti (d. 633/1236) 
was a Sayyid and during Muharram must have discussed the Karbala 
tragedy. ‘The following expressive verses are attributed to him: 


“Shah is Husayn and Badshah is Husayn, 

Din (faith) is Husayn, din panah (defender of faith) is Husayn, 

Fle sacrificed his head but did not give his hands (allegiance) into the 
hands of Yazid, 

By God, the foundation of Lé Mah (There is no God but Allah) is Husayn.” 


It would seem that on ’dshitra day some Chishtiyya sifis recited verses 
mourning the martyrdom of Imams Hasan and Husayn in their assemblies. 
The following account is from 10 Muharram 803/31 August 1400 in the 
jam@at khéna (assembly hall) of Khwaja Banda Nawaz Gisi Daraz (d. 
825/1422) before he moved to the Deccan: 

“On Wednesday 10 Muharram 803, at breakfast a large crowd had 
assembled at the jama’at-khana of Khwaja Banda Nawaz. The musicians 
had arrived and had started playing. Some of the Khwaja’s companions 

were listening to the music. The Khwaja said, “Today everyoneis observing 
the *dshiira rituals. Today sama’ (sift music) should be held for the souls 
of Imams Hasan and Husayn and people should weep for them. This 
listening to samd’ on ’4shiira day in order to arouse ecstasy is a controversial 
topic for it makes the listeners forget Imams Hasan and Husayn.” The 
Khwaja added that on a previous dshiira day when he and Mawlana 
‘Ala ‘u‘d-Din® were listening to sama’ in the grounds of Sher Khin’s house 
in Delhi they had soon realised that it should not be heard on that day. 
Khwaja Banda Nawaz remarked that “in times of distress, siifis listened to 
sama’. ‘In sama’ the traditions of the pirs (sufi guides) had to be followed 
strictly. It was a disciple’s duty to follow his pér’s traditions.’26 This 


24 Lata‘if-i Ashrafi, II, p. 268. | 

25  Mawlana ’Ala‘u‘d-Din, who originally belonged to Awadh, was a leading khalifa 
of Shaykh Nizamu‘d-Din Awliya‘ (d. 725/1325). An eloquent speaker and an 
impressive reciter of the Qur‘an, he was allowed to enrol disciples, but found the 
associated responsibilities too onerous. (Siyaru‘l-awliyd‘, pp. 275-78). 

26 JFawami’u'l-kilam, p. 306, 
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exhortation tends to indicate that the Khwaja’s predecessors, from Khwaja 
Mu’inu‘d-Din to Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Chiragh (d. 757/1365) observed - 
> ashiira mourning as Khwaja Banda Nawaz would not have dared to intro- 
duce an innovation into sifé traditions. 

On another occasion, the Khwaja Banda Nawaz told his audience that 
some tombs of the Ahl-i Bayt were the source of great blessings. These 
‘ncluded the tombs of Imams ’Ali, Husayn, Zaynu‘l-’Abidin and ’Ali 

- Musi ar-Riza‘. The blind, deaf, dumb and lame who visited them were 
healed.2?? Naturally the eminent Chishtiyya sifts’ devotion to the Ahl-1 
Bayt went a long way to popularizing the mourning ceremonies comme- 
morating the Karbala tragedy. 

| In the 18th and 19th centuries, the Mughal princes who embraced 

- Shi’ism, spread the myth that their ancestor Timir had been a Shi’i and 
had introduced ta’ziyas into India. No literary evidence supports this. 
After his conquest of Baghdad in 795/1393, ‘Timur visited Karbala however 
and, paid his respects to the holy shrine of Imam Husayn. A farman from 
>Alamgir (Awrangzib) shows that Timir brought a piece of the head-scarf 
belonging to Imam Husayn’s mother Fatima, which he had obtained 
from the grave of Hurr ibn Riyahi, to India. From the Mughals, this 
passed into the possession of the Nizams in the Deccan. Awrangzib’s 
farman and the relic were preserved by the last Nizam, Mir ’Usman °Ali- 
Khan, Asaf Jah VIL (1911-47), in an *ashitra khana he had built. The relic, 
21 in. x 24 in., is kept in a strongroom in a steel box with peep-holes of 
mica. Awrangzib’s farman is also preserved in the strongroom. The transla- 
tion inthe hallsays: ‘“This great blessing comprises a piece from the head- 
covering of Fatima Zahra. Imam Husayn gave it to Hurr ibn Riyahi*®® 
on the battle-field of Karbala. Amir Timiir, Lord of the Happy Conjunc- 
tion, took it from Hurr’s grave with the Imam’s permission (through some 
miraculous inspiration) and the (local) Sayyids’ consent. He (Timir) 
brought this relic to India. The Sayyids and their descendants, who are 
responsible for its care, deserve the revenues from Kalawra village for its 

‘maintenance. When the Emperor Jahangir (now seated in paradise), 
ascended the throne, he, like his ancestors, was fortunate to be able to pay 
his respects to it. He enhanced the madad-i ma’ash grant for its keeper. 

We (Awrangzib) obtained fatwas from Qéaziu‘l-Mulk Mulla Ahmad 
and from the ’ulama‘ and muftis in other towns regarding the relic. They 

wrote that the Tabit-i Sakina®® was the legacy of the progeny of Moses and 


27 Ibid., p. 262. 

28 Isna@’Ashari Shi’is in India, I, p, 45-46, 

99 The Arc of the Covenant, mentioned in the Qur‘&n, IT, 249. According to the 
commentator, al-Bayzawi, the arc was the box containing the Books of Moses. It 
was made of box-wood and was gilded with gold. It was three cubits long and 
two cubits wide. 
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Aaron. The Qur‘anic verse “Surely the sign of the Kingdom” refers to this 
story. The piece of head-scarf is the patrimony of Prophet Muhammad’s 
children and is spiritually superior to the Tabit-i Sakina. Those who possess 
this relic should consider it a Divine favour, a source of blessing and 
an emblem of victory and success. Almighty God’s unlimited favours 
would be associated with the owner of this relic. When we (Awrangzib) 
took the reigns of government we, according to our ancestral custom, 
went to pay our respects to it and thanked God for this felicity. On that 
occasion we increased the rank of its keeper by 500. He and his descen- 
dants will preserve it and will benefit by the gifts and the mansab. The 
_ Bakhshiu‘l-Mamalik has been warned against committing the sin of prevent- 

ing the Sayyid from obtaining the benefits of this grant on the pretext of 
the farman’s renewal.” . 

Timir’s respect for Fatima’s relic suggests that he attended mourning 
assemblies in Muharram, particularly after his conquest of Iraq in 795/ 
1393. During his son Shahrukh’s reign (807-856/1405-47), however, 
Muharram was celebrated in Hirat and Khurasan, although no evidence. 
of Shahrukh’s participation survives, His ambassador, Kam4lu‘d-Din 
’Abdu‘r-Razzaq(d. 887/1482)theson ofa Qazi, and the Imam in Shahrukh’s 
camp, reported on his return to Hirat from a royal mission to the court of 
Zamorin of Calicut and to the Hindu Raja of Vijayanagar in 845/1441, 
that he had seen the moon of Ist Muharram 848 from his‘ boat near 
Masqat. The boat stayed at sea while the mourning rituals were held.30 | 
The suspension of the journey and the observance of the rites could not 
have taken place unless the mourning traditions were firmly rooted in 
Khurasan. 7 | 

Babur does not mention Muharram mourning in his Tuzuk. The daily 
occurrence section of his diary, opens with his fifth expedition to Hindustan. 
In 935 he mentions the events of ’ashara (25 September 1528) while proceed- 
ing to Gwalior but does not refer to mourning ceremonies.31 No account 
from 3 Muharram 936/7 September 1529 to the date of his death on 6 
Jumada I 937/26 December 1530 is available in the existing copies of the 
Tuzuk. This does not mean, however, that Babur’s retinue from Khurasan 
did not hold mourning assemblies. | 

During the reign of Babur’s son, Humayin, the ’ashiira assemblies, 
known as ‘ma‘arik’ (literally battle-fields), were popular. According to 
Mulla Bada‘ini, the following verse, composed by the eminent poet, 
Haydar Tunia ‘i, was recited in the ’ashiira assemblies held to commemorate 
Imam Husayn’s martyrdom: 


30 Kamalu‘d-Din ’Abdu‘r-Razzaq, Matla’»i Sa’dayn wa majma’i bahrayn, Paris, Blochet 
469, f. 200a, 203a. | 
31 Bdbur-néma, p. 607. 
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“The month of Muharram has come and our oe are constrained to 


‘weep, 
We let fall tears of blood at the thought of Aiea s parched lips.’’8? 


During Akbar’s reign, ’alams were sent from India to Imam Riza’s tomb 
in Mashhad. The Muharram devotees walked on fire, shouting the 
names of Imams Hasan and Husayn. A very vivid description has been 
given by Antony Monserrate, a member of the first three Jesuit missions. 
The mission left Goa on 17 November 1579 and arrived in Fathpur-Sikri 
on 28 February 1580. On 15 February, when the party was at Narwar 
near Gwalior, Muharram started. Monserrate says: 


‘While the party was at this place (Narwar), about the 15th day of the 
month of ‘February the Musalman nine-days’ festival’ began. At the 
same time the Hindus held their Idaean [holi] festival. The former is 
held in honour of Asson and Hossen, grandsons of Muhammad by his 
daughter Fatima. Their father was Halis [’Ali]. They are said to have 
been conquered by the Christians in a war which they had undertaken 
in order to establish and spread their grandfather’s religious system. 
They were thereupon cruelly tortured by the unbelievers (as the Musal- 
mans call us and were compelled) to walk with bare feet over hot coals. 

For this reason the Musalmans fast for nine days, only eating pulse; 

and on certain of these days some of them publicly recite the story of the 
sufferings of Asson and Hossen from a raised platform, and their words 
stir the whole assembly to lamentation and tears. On the last day of the 
festival funeral pyres are erected and burnt one after the other. The 
people jump over these, and afterwards scatter the glowing ashes with 
their feet. Meanwhile they shriek ‘Asson Hossen’ with wild and savage 
cries, ’’88 


Narwar was, and is, predominantly a Hindu town, with a very insignificant 
Muslim minority. The number of Shi’?is would have been negligible. It 
would seem therefore that the Sunnis of Narwar celebrated Muharram 
and had done so for a very long time. It co-existed with Hindu holi. 

Nomore details of Muharram celebrations in Akbar’s reign are available. 
Francisco Pelsaert of Antwerp, a factor with the Dutch East India company, 
who lived in Agra from 1620 to the end of 1627, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the first ten days of Muharram in Agra and its neighbourhood. He 
Says: | 


32 Muntakhabu‘t-tawarikh, I, p. 481; Ranking, p. 623. 
33 J. S. Hoyland and S. H. Banerji (tr. )s The commentary of Father Monserrate, Oxford, 
1922, pp. 21-22. 
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‘“‘A month later comes the commemoration of Hasan and Husain two 
brothers sons of Ali, who was married to Bibi Fatima, the daughter of 
Muhammad. From these two, namely Muhammad and Ali, arose after 
their death a schism in the new faith; for Persians, Usbegs, and Tartars 
hold by Ali rather than Muhammad, while Turks, Arabs, and Hindus- 
tanis, or the whole of this kingdom hold only by Muhammad, and not 
at all by Ali; and thus there is a great distinction, the sects calling each 
other kafirs or infidels, and hating each other as bitterly as the papists 
hate our religion. ‘Those who follow Muhammad are called sunnis, and 
those who follow Ali rawGfiz [1.e. shi’as]. At first, the new-found faith was 
introduced in a deceitfully attractive form, and men were given remark- 
able latitude, and a broad ladder by which they could climb to heaven 
without difficulty, thus offering pleasant allurements for the innocent. 
When, however, they became powerful, and found their wings strong 
enough for flight, they adopted forcible methods to spread their creed, 
and waged war against those who did not accept it; and in a battle 
against a heathen king Raja Bickhanhaar, Hasan and Husain were killed. 
In commemoration of this slaughter they make a great noise all night 
for a period of ten days; the men keep apart from their wives, and fast 
by day; the women sing lamentations, and make a display of mourning; 
in the chief streets of the city the men make two coffins, adorn them as 
richly as they can, and carry them round in the evening with many lights 
large crowds attending, with great cries of mourning and noise. The 
chief celebration is on the last night, when it seems from the great mourn- 
ing as if God had plagued the whole country as in the time of Pharaoh’s 
obstinacy, when all the first-born were slain in one day. The outcry lasts 
till the first quarter of the day; the coffins are brought to the river, and 
if two parties meet carrying their biers (it is worst on that day), and one 
will not give place to the other, then, if they are evenly matched, they 
may kill each other as if they were enemies at open war, for they run 
with naked swords like madmen. No Hindus can venture into the streets 
before midday, for even if they should escape with their life, at the least 
their arms and legs would be broken to pieces. This continues till at 
last they have thrown them [the coffins] into the river; then they bathe, 
return home finely dressed, and each goes to the graves of his deceased 
parents or friends, which have been newly whitewashed and decorated 
for the occasion, bringing food and flowers, and, after due mourning, 
giving the food to the poor. They believe that all good deeds or charities 
performed on that day on behalf of the dead, will benefit them whether — 
they are in heaven or in hell, a fable which resembles the papist doc- 
trine of purgatory; and the festival may fairly be compared to All Souls 
Day, when they read the seven psalms in the churches, or pay a penny 
to have them read, in order that the souls in purgatory may be given 
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some respite or relief from the prescribed period, or occasionally may 
even be released and taken to heaven.’’4 


This description also confirms the fact that in Agra the Indian Sunnis 
observed Muharram festivals and formed processions of biers or coffins 
(tabitts —a model of the Imams’ graves at Karbala), or ta’ziya (paper 
replica, of Imam Husayn’s tomb). 

The following depiction of the Muharram celebrations in Lahore in 
1045/1635-36, by Muhammad bin Amir Wali, a traveller from Bukhara, 
also shows the Sunnis celebrating Muharram publicly; the Shi’is observing 
it privately in their homes. He says, “‘All the princes (saldtin), officials and 
aristocrats prepare two sets of placards, one consisting of beautiful paint- 
ings representing the Imams. The other contains repulsive-looking figures 
representing [bn Muljam.®* The first ten days of the Muharram month 
are divided into two parts. The first five days, representing the enjoyable 
life of comfort led by the Imams and their wedding parties, are celebrated 
in merrymaking. The houses and shops are profusely decorated, and the 
gawwals, male and female singers and dancers, give exciting and 1 impressive 
performances. From the sixth to the tenth of Muharram the same party of 
musicians starts reciting mourning songs and put on black clothes. They 
form processions displaying their placards and, along with their mourning 
songs, abuse and condemn the Imams’ enemies. On the tenth of Muharram 
all Shi'is and Hindus lock their shops and houses and shut themselves up 
in their houses like bats. The organizers of the placards then rush to the 
nakhkhas (cattle market), where the holders of the two different sets of 
placards, joined by the crowds there, come to blows with each other. This 
leads to considerable killing and destruction of property. The year Mahmud 
bin Amir Wali was in Lahore, fifty Shi’is and twenty-five Hindus were 
victims of the placard-bearers’ war, and property of about 120,000 rupees 
was destroyed.%6 

Gradually the competition amongst the communities in the ‘abit process- 
ion provoked rivalries and fighting between the groups of mourners. In 
the beginning of the twelfth year of Awrangzib’s reign (1669), the rioting 
during the Burhanpur processions gave Awrangzib the opportunity to ban 
the ‘abit processions in all provinces of the Mughal empire. Khafi Khan 

- says that the people of Ahadipura and Khirhkipura quarters in Burhanpur 
were old rivals and enemies. The Ahadipura residents were predominant 
in the annual processions. More than two hundred cavalrymen in armour 
and a large number of match-lockmen accompanied the Ahadipura 


34 W.H. Moreland and P. Geyl (tr.) Fahdngir’s India, New Delhi, 1972, reprinted, 
pp. 74-5, 

35 Isnd’Ashari Shi’is in India, I, p. 41. 

36 Bahru‘l asrar fi mandqibu‘l-akhyar, Ethé, 575, ff. 391a-b. 
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processions. One night the abut procession from Khirhkipura happened 
to come face to face with that from Ahadipura. The Khirhkipura group 


tried to make a detour and thus avoid any confrontations. But the stupid 


and militant Ahadipura processionists, who were proud of their large 
numbers, blocked the road. Near the Jami’ mosque fighting broke out. 
The large number of spectators assembled there came to the rescue of the 
Khirhkipurans. Their numbers became so inordinately large that they 
climbed up the doors and on to the roofs of the shops. Every single earthen- 
ware pot in these shops was used as a brickbat. More than fifty men from 
the Ahadipura procession were killed and about one hundred people were 
severely wounded. Pearls and other precious objects worth about forty to 
fifty thousand rupees, which had adorned the Ahadipura tabat and ’alams 
were destroyed.8’ Although the community rivalry and militancy were 
unfortunate, infinite pains were taken to make the processions impressive.” 

Awrangzib’s prohibitory mandates would not have totally stopped the 
Muharram processions and rituals. During his long absence in the Deccan 


- from 1092/1681 until his death in 1118/1707, the provincial governors 


would not have militantly interfered with these long established traditions. 

In Delhi, the important ShYVi centre was the Shah-i Mardan, chosen 
by Mahabat Khan for his burial.3* By the end of seventeenth century 
Dargah Panja Hazrat ’Ali became prominent. Shah-i Mardan contained 
an impression in stone of Imam ’Ali’s foot while the Panja Sharif possessed 
an impression in stone of the palm of the Im&m’s hand. Belittling the 
importance of the Panja Sharif, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz says that during 
Awrangzib’s reign some Shi’i noblemen decided to establish a separate 
ShY¥i cemetery. So, as was the case with the Prophet’s so-called footprint, 
the outline of a palm was carved on a stone and people were told that this 
was the imprint of Imam ’Alf’s hand. When Awrangzib was informed of 
this innovation, he ordered that the house to which the stone was affixed 
be destroyed. After Awrangzib’s death, Shi’i corpses were buried there. 
Later some ladies from the imperial palace and some noblemen built houses 
nearby. The area had become a popular Shi’i pilgrimage centre at the 
time Najaf Khan ruled Delhi.®® Both the Shah-i Mardan and the Panja 
Sharif had developed into important centres for Muharram mourning 
ceremonies when Awrangzib died. 

Nawwab Dargah Quli Salar Jang Mu’tamanu‘d-Dawla, who accom- 
panied Nizamu‘l-Mulk Asaf Jah I to Delhi in 1150/1737 and arrived there 
at the end of 1151/February 1740, stayed until 1154/1741-42. His Risala-t 
Salar-Fang or Abadi-i Dihli, also known as Muraqqa-i Dihli, gives a vivid 


37 = Muntakhabu‘l-lubadb, II, pp. 213-14. 
38 Supra, p. 13, 
39 Malfizdat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, p. 108. 
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account of the religious, social and intellectual life of Delhi. He gives the 
following description of the Shah Mardan or Qadamgah-i Hazrat ’Ali. 
He says, “It is situated three kuroh (about six miles) from the imperial 
fort. On each Saturday a large number of parties of visitors pay 
homage to the place for the eternal benefit of their spirit. They adorn the 
turban of their devotion to the Imam with the flowers of salutation. 
The earth of the Qadamgah cures the spiritually and _ physically 
sick and the pure water, from the spring of the _[mam’s clemency, is a 
source of honour to the needy. A large number of people take vows for the 
fulfilment of their heart’s desire. On 12 Muharram, which is the day for 
paying homage to Imam Husayn, the mourners, with grief-stricken hearts _ 
and tear-filled eyes, assemble at that threshold resembling paradise to 
observe mourning ceremonies. They perform the ritual homage from 
which all benefit. The means of conveyance used by high and low make 
the highways and roads narrow like an ant’s eyes. The artisans arrange 
their shops most artistically and earn large profits from their sales. In the 
chawki-khana, which is reserved for the devotees’ assembly, the reciters of 
eulogies speak in a loud voice and obtain guarantees of their spiritual 
_ deliverance.” 
Hemistich 


“Tf you wish eternal blessings, obtain 
The good fortune of paying homage there.’’4° _ 


- The author of the *Imddu‘s-sa’ddat says that Nawwab Bahadur Khwaja 
Sara (Jawid Khan)* erected a building there. On the tenth of Muharram 
each year, the ta’ ziyas were buried there. On 20 Ramazan a big mourning 
assembly took place. The reciters of marstya and rawza® and the zakirs® 
attended and spent the whole night crying.*4 These facts were mentioned 
in connection with the burial near Shah Mardan of Safdar Jang. Perhaps, 
during Nawwab Dargah Quli Khan’s visit, the fa’ ziya burial was a very in- 
significant event. It became important a few years later and, until 1857, 


40 Dargah Quilt Khan, Muraqqa’-i Dihli, Delhi, 1982, p. 2. 

41 The eunuch Nawwab Bahadur Jawid Khan was the assistant controller of the harem 
servants during Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign. After the accession of 
Emperor Ahmad Shah (1161-67/1748-54), Jawid Khan’s intimacy with the 
Emperor’s mother, Udham Ba‘i, resulted in his being made the supreme controller 
of state affairs. He enjoyed the high mansab of seven hazdari and received the title 
‘Nawwab Bahadur’. All the important positions were conferred by the Emperor 
at Jawid Khan’s recommendation. Safdarjang, the wazir, was unable to tolerate 
Jawid Khan’s dominance and had him assassinated in early September 1752. 

42 Supra, pp., 56, 57, 73; Infra, 304, 359, 

43 Those who deliver lectures in mourning assemblies. 

44 Imédu‘s-sa’Gdat, p. 68, 
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formed a major part in the ritual. The corpses of many Mughal dig- 
nitaries and eminent people were buried there.*® After the restoration of 
peace in Delhi, Shah-i Mardan again became an important burial ground 
for ShVi ta’ ztyas. 

From the early eighteenth century, the Shi’ is began to participate in 
the mourning ceremonies without any inhibition. We have already men- 
tioned that Awrangzib’s first bakhshi, Rihu‘llah Khan, observed taqzyya*® 
but that his son Ni’matu‘llah Khan, did not. In 1133/1720 when Mir 
Jumla was appointed governor of ’Azimabad (Patna), Ni’matu‘llah Khan 
delayed bidding Mir Jumla farewell because of his preoccupation with 
the mourning rituals in the first ten days of Muharram. When he finally 
called on Mir Jumla, Muhammad Amin, the Shi’i’s arch-enemy, was also 
present. Ni’matu‘llah explained the reason for his delay and asked pardon. 
Muhammad Amin sarcastically asked him if someone had died in his 
house. Ni’matu‘llah replied in the negative, saying he had been mourning 
the martyrdom of Sayyidu‘sh-Shuhada‘ (Imam Husayn). Muhammad 
Amin then observed that Yazid and Husayn were two rival princes and 
that it was improper to mourn the death of Husayn and ignore the other 
prince. Ni’matu‘llah replied that he was mourning the martyrdom of 
his own prince (Imam Husayn) and that Muhammad Amin should 
celebrate the victory of his prince (Yazid). The dispute assumed threaten- 
ing proportions but Mir Jumla intervened and pacified them.* 

Although some puritanical Sunnis were deeply offended by the mourning 
assemblies, the majority observed them enthusiastically. In a letter dated 
1238/1822-23, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz wrote that, on tenth Muharram, or a 
day or two earlier, a ceremony marking the martyrdom of Imams Hasan 
and Husayn was performed in his khangah which was attended by four 
hundred to one thousand people. They recited duriid. After the Shah’s 
own arrival, the greatness of _ Imam Hasan and Imam Husayn, as 
related in the works of hadis, was described. The prophecies concerning 
their martyrdom, the circumstances that led to it and the barbarity of 
those who martyred them were also recounted. The elegies on their martyr- 
dom which Umm Salama and the companions of the Prophet had heard 
were described as well. Those dreadful visions, which ibn ’Abbas and the 


45 Mirza Sangin Beg, Sayru‘l-mandzil, New Delhi, 1982. An inscription on a grave 
near the gateway of Shah-i Mard@n is dated 950/1543. The chronogram reads: 
Hashr-i Ma’siim ba imadm-i stim bad, ‘On the day of resurrection may Ma’stim be 
with the third Imam’ (Husayn). (p. 130). An inscription on another grave is 
dated 1078/1667-68 (p. 132). The inscription on the naqga@r-khéna (drum house) 
of Shah-i Mard&n is dated 1229/1813-14 (p. 130). It is a later addition to the 
complex. For other inscriptions see pp. 130-135. 

46 Supra, pp. 11-13, 

47 Siyaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, II, pp. 450-51. 
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Prophet’s other companions saw relating to the Prophet’s anguish at his 
grandson’s tragic death were also recited. The session concluded with 
the intoning of the Qur‘an and fatiha over whatever food was available. 
Those who could recite a salam8 or an elegy melodiously did so. Those 
present, including Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, wept.” | 
In a short treatise entitled the Strru‘sh-Shahddatayn (The Mystery of 
Two Martyrdoms), the Shah wrote that the Prophet Muhammad was the 
‘summation of all the attributes enjoyed by individual prophets. He was 
deprived of the glory and joys of martyrdom as his untimely death would 
have destroyed Islam’s power in the crucial early part of its history and it . 
would have lost its initial thrust. Moreover, had he been secretly martyr- 
ed, it would have sown confusion in the new faith. Its benefits would 
have been lost, for the effects of death in tragic and distressing circums- 
tances were far-reaching. In order to have Muhammad’s prophethood 
completed in all respects, God bestowed upon his grandsons the honour 
of martyrdom; the elder one (Imam Hasan) was martyred secretly through 
conspiracy hatched by one of his wives. His younger brother, Imam 
‘Husayn, was martyred in tragic circumstances in broad daylight. Calling 
the Umayyad Caliph, Yazid I (60/680-64-683), a scoundrel, a drunkard 
and a tyrant, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz justified Husayn’s refusal to swear 
allegiance to the Caliph and traced the history of his departure from 
Mecca to the time of his martyrdom. 2 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, however, warned his disciples against going to 
assemblies where untruths or distorted elegies were recited. His pro- 
hibitions were designed to discourage Sunnis from attending Shi assem- 
blies but the general Sunni response to his exhortations was very poor. 
Mirza Jan-i Janan Mazhar’s khalifa (deputy) Shah Ghulam Ali 
Nagshband (d. 1240/1824) celebrated the ImAms’ anniversaries. In 
Ramazan, the anniversary of the birth of Imam Hasan, the second Imam, 
was celebrated. A special rice pudding was prepared and faitha was 
recited over it. Someone questioned the difference between tmdma and 
wilaya and their respective importance. The Shah answered that wilaya — 
could be obtained by all sifts, but imdma was a spiritual function. All 
Imams were walis but all walis could not.be wmdams. God gave wilaya to 
all who achieved nearness to Him, but tmaéma was only conferred on the 
most perfect one; for example, only the Prophet’s first four caliphs and the 
twelve Imams were included in the category of tmams.°* 
During Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign (1131-61/1719-46), the 


48 A poem paying homage to the martyrs of Karbala. 

49 Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Fatdwa-i ’Abdu‘l-’Aztz, I, pp. 110-11. 
50 Shah ’Abdu‘l~’Aziz, Sirru‘sh-shahddatayn, pp. 3-95. 

51 Ra’af Ahmad Mujaddidi (ed.), Durru‘l-ma@arif, n.d., p. 211. 
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influence of his wife, Begum Sahiba Mahal, increased the popularity of the 
Muharram celebrations. After the Emperor’s death, Shah Waliu‘llah 
took the opportunity to urge his successor, Ahmad Shah (1161-47/1748-54), 
to order Shi’is to observe their *dshira festival with moderation. He meant 
that they should not curse the Prophet’s companions.®? No action seems to 
have been taken by the new Emperor, however, probably because Jawid 
Khan (Nawwab Bahadur), head of the imperial harem, and friend of 
both the Emperor and his mother, Udham Ba‘, was deeply devoted to 
the Dargah Shah Mardan. | 

The ta’ziya processions were banned by the feeble-minded ’Alamgir II 
(1167-73/1745-60) 53 The invader Ahmad Shah Durrani slaughtered a 
considerable number of ShVis in Delhi, making Shah Waliu‘llah’s pro- 
phecy of the extinction of Shi’is in Delhi come true.54 Under Najibu‘d- 
Dawla, who was devoted to Shah Waliu‘llah, Shi'i processions must have 
been restricted but, after Najaf Khan’s arrival, they were resumed. 

The puritanical Sunnis, however, always bitterly condemned ta’ ziyas. 
For example, Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan, (b. 1110/1699), the most revered 
Mujaddidiyya-Naqshbandiyya sift in Delhi, opposed them fiercely. 
Early in Muharram 1195/December 1780, a ta’ziya procession passed by 
his house. Criticizing this practice, the Mirza, as some authorities say, 
remarked that perpetuating an event which occurred 1,200 years ago was 
a sinful innovation (bzda’t) and, to show respect to a piece of wood, was 
lunacy. Delhi’s Shi'a community was shocked. On the evening of 7 
Muharram 1195/3 January 1781, a militant Irani and his two companions 
went to the Mirza’s house and shot him with a pistol. The Mirza died 

after three days.55 : 

The Mirza’s disciple, Shah Ghulam ’*Ali Naqshband, who celebrated — 
the birth anniversaries of the Imams was also violently opposed to ta’ ziyas. 
In one of his letters he wrote that distinguished Chishtiyya and Qadiriyya 
sages did not listen to instrumental music, or make éa’ziyas and pictures, 
and he advised their disciples not to do so either. Another time, he 
mentioned that the preparation of ta’ztyas, listening to elegies, painting 
portraits of the sages, worshipping the Prophet’s footprint in a stone, 
devotion to music, cock-fighting and other ludicrous amusements and 
indulgence in yogic practices, were not permitted by the earlier sages and 
the Prophet’s companions.*® 

Until the end of Shah ’Alam’s reign, the puritanical Sunni ambitions 


52 Shah Waliu‘llah’s letter in S. A. A. Rizvi’s Shah Walé-Allah and his times, Canberra, 
1980, p. 227. 

53 Tarikh-i ’Alamgir Sani, British Museum Ms., ff. 25b-26a. 

54 Malfazat-i Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, p. 54. 

55 Mirza Lutf ’Ali, Gulshan-t Hind, Delhi, 1906, p. 217. 

56 Ra’tf Ahmad (ed.), Makdtib-i Sharifa, Madras, 1334/1915, p. 159. 
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to crush the Shi’i processions were unsuccessful. After Hazrat Begum’s 
death in 1187/1773-74 at Qandahar where she was taken by Ahmad Shah 
- Durrani, her mother Sahiba Mahal, the widow of Muhammad Shah, 
returned to Delhi. Her arrival revitalised the Muharram rituals both 
in the Mughal palace and the capital. On 28 October 1793, Shah "Alam 
told Mirza Akbar Shah that, although in previous years, he, together with 
twenty princes and 260 men and women from the imperial family, had 
visited Nawwab Sahiba Mahal’s palace as part of the ceremonies connec- 
ted with Muharram, it was no longer appropriate and should be stopped. 
The Emperor added that until the previous year, the Nawwab Sahiba 
Mahal and Mirza Sikandar Shukéh had arranged for five or six ta’ ziyas 
to be constructed for the occasion. It was reported that in 1793 about 
100 ta’ziyas and 50 mimbars (pulpits) had been prepared. At that speed, 
the inmates of the palace would renounce their ancestral faith and embrace 
Shi’ism. On 24 June 1798, it was reported to the Emperor that Prince 
Mirza Akbar Shah, thirty-three princes, some begums, princesses and other 
inmates of the imperial palace, had visited Nawwab Sahiba Mahal’s 
palace to pay their respect to the ta’ziyas. The Emperor ordered that the 
party return from her palace before evening so as not to involve her in 
heavy expenses for entertainment. On 14 May 1801, the Emperor paid 
Rs. 125 to Mirza Akbar Shah and Rs. 700 to the begums for Muharram 
expenses. Mourning dresses were also prepared for Muharram.*? 

Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz fiercely opposed ta’ ziya processions. In a fatwa he 
writes that the construction of ta’ziya, zarih and ’alams is an abominable — 
innovation (bid’at-t satyi’a) and everyone associated with it is a sinner. 
Recognition of these models is forbidden, for no object of religious signi- 
ficance exists there. The éa’ziyas are only a handful of wooden-pieces 
which should be destroyed. According to a hadis, ceremonies performed 
against the shari’a should be stopped. If this is not possible these cere- 
monies should be orally prohibited. If sermonizing is impossible these 
ceremonies should be considered evil at heart.5§ 

From the end of the 18th century, the impact of the Wahhabi movement 
re-invigorated puritanism among Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s disciples. The 
Wahhabi invasion of the Shi’i holy shrines in Karbala emboldened the 

[Indian Sunni purists to attack and destroy the ta’ ztyas. 

A battle royal against the Muharram rituals and fa’ziyas was launched 
by Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rae Bareli I (b. 1202/1786) who, in 1219/ 
1804 had become Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s disciple. In 1233/1817-18, Shah 
*Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s son-in-law, Mawlana ’Abdu‘l Hayy, and his nephew, 
Mawlana Muhammad Isma’il, became Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’s disciples. 


57 Tek Chand, Rézndmcha-i Shah ’Alam, Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, f. 277b. 
58 Fatdwa-i Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz, 1, pp. 373. 
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“Many other members of Shah Waliu‘llah’s family accepted him as their 
pir. Sayyid Ahmad, accompanied by Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy and.Maw- 
lana Ismail toured through Ghaziabad, Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur 
and Meerut. Mawlana Isma’il and Mawlana ’Abdu‘l-Hayy delivered 
fiery speeches against the Muslim practice of visiting graves and lighting 
lamps upon them. The popular veneration of ta’ziyas was dubbed idola- 
tory. Sayyid Ahmad’s party urged their disciples to burn their ta’ ziyas 
and the Sayyid himself burnt two belonging to his disciples. The Shi’is 
decided to retaliate. Law and order were threatened. Consequently the 
East India Company’s District Magistrate and Judge expelled Sayyid 
Ahmad and his party from Saharanpur. The District Magistrate at 
Meerut also refused to allow them to stay. The party was forced to return 
to Delhi and from there, in Jumada IT (1234/April 1819), they set off for 
Rae Bareli via Ghaziabad, Hapur, Muradabad and Bareilly (known as 
Bans Bareilly). In Rampur some Afghans joined Sayyid Ahmad but the 
Sunni ruler, Ahmad ’Ali Khan, also expelled the party from Rampur. In 
Bareilly, the local gdézis wrote a fatwa condemning Sayyid Ahmad’s 
puritanism and made his life difficult.5® In Sha’ban 1234/June 1819, the 
group reached Rae Bareli in the Shi’i state of Awadh. This was Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid’s home town. Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar (1814-27) did not 
interfere with the puritanical reforms and they were free to convert people 
to their mission. According to the biographies of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 
during his visit to Rae Bareli, the ShiPis of Nasirabad decided to recite 
tabarra publicly and advised those Sunnis, who could not bear to hear it, 
to move elsewhere for a day or two. The Sunnis wrote to the Sayyid for 
help. He arrived with his party and informed the ShYis that they should 
adhere to their existing practices in the fa’ ziya procession and should not 
attempt any innovations. The Shiis threatened to stop their procession 
in protest but, after a full investigation, the local administrator ordered 
them to refrain from starting any new practices. Muharram passed off 
peacefully and the Sayyid returned to Rae Bareli. 

On Chihlum (20 Safar) the Nasirabad Sunnis again asked the Sayyid 
to help. The Shiis in Nasirabad had prevailed upon Badshah Begum, 
who held Nasirabad in her jagér, to issue an order to her *démi (adminis- 
trator) to suppress the Sunni movement. King Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar, 
who was estranged from the Begum, intervened at the request of his 
vizier, Mu’tamadu‘d-Dawla Agha Mir and ordered him to ensure that no 
rioting took place. Mu’tamadu‘d-Dawla deputed the Sayyid’s disciple, 
Faqir Muhammad, to organise a force of 500 to maintain the peace in 
-Nasirabad. Ghufran Ma‘ab, upon whose help the ShVis had counted, 


59 | Sayyid ’Ali bin Hasan al-’Askari (Musharraf ’Ali), Izdhat al-ghayy fi radd-i *Abdu‘l 
Hayy, Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna, Ms., ff. 7b-9b. 
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also asked them to be peaceful. A mahzar (legal document) was drawn up 
by the Shi’is to the effect that they would not depart from the earlier 
Muharram practices.°® Although the Awadh government was Sh7Pri, even 
during their decline they were able to maintain peace and amity between 
different sects and communities. To the Sayyid’s leading disciples their 
victory over the Nasirabad ShVPis was a prelude to their success in their 
future shad. 

The public recital of ¢abarra was not part of the Muharram rituals. 
Only the extremist Shi’is insisted on it. In Nasirabad, as the above account 
shows, tabarra had not been recited previously. In Awadh also Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid did not militantly attack the ta’ ziyas and his stay there did 
not undermine the peace. At the end of Shaww4l 1236/July 1821, the 
Sayyid left Rae Bareli with a party of 400 disciples on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While they were at Mirzapur, Muharram started; three disciples 
were fined by the Sayyid for participating in ta’ztya ceremonies. In 
Banaras the party broke several hundred éa’ziyas and used the paper and 
wood to cook their food. Ta’ziya platforms and ’alams were also destro- 
yed. On their way to Patna, the Sayyid’s party ruthlessly demolished 
ta’ ziya platforms and laid the foundation for mosques in their stead. ‘The 
imambarhas were also laid waste. In Patna, the Shi’is are said to have failed 

to convince the British magistrate that these actions posed a threat to 

peace. The magistrate accepted the Sunnis’ defence that the platforms 
were voluntarily destroyed by their Sunni owners who had been converted 
to the Sayyid’s puritanical beliefs.* 

The war against ta’ziyas and Muharram rituals strained Shii-Sunni_ 
friendship but it did not undermine either the popularity of the ta’ ziyas 
or the Muharram processions. In Delhi itself, the leading Chishtiyya pir, 
Mawlana Fakhru‘d-Din (d. Jumada 1199/May 1783) visited the ¢mam- 
barhas, presented a rupee as his offering and supplied water and sherbet to 
the procession participants. Referring to Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s objection, 
the Mawlana replied that his gestures prevented the Shiis from reciting 
tabarra. He also informed the Shah that for the same reason he had accep- 
ted some Shi’is as his disciples. In Awadh, the great Qadiriyya pir, 
Shaykh ’Abdu‘r-Razzaq Bansawi (d. 1136/1724), the patron saint of the 
*ulama& in Firangi Mahal, outpaced the Shi’is in his devotion to ta’ziyas. 
The Shi’is believed that they were replicas of Imam Husayn’s tomb but 
Shaykh ’Abdu‘r-Razzaq believed that the spirits of Imams Hasan and 
Husayn actually visited the ta’ziyas. The Malfazat-1 Razzdqi says, ““Some- 


60 Tarikh-i Ahmadi, Tonk Ms., ff. 91b-97b; Mawlawi Sayyid Muhammad ’Ali, Makh- 
zan-i Ahmadi, Agra, 1299/1881-82, pp. 47-52. 

61 Makhzan-i Ahmadi, pp. 68-71; Tarikh-i Ahmadé, Il, ff. 114a-155a. 

62 Malfazat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, pp. 29, 96. 
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times His Holiness used to go for the ziydrat (religious visitation) of the 
holy zarth or ta’ziyas. Sometimes on the ninth Muharram he used to go 
to the Kalyani river. Once His Holiness did not go to the ziyérat of the 
weavers’ ta’ ztyas which was on his way to the Kalyani river. However, 
in a vision His Holiness found himself near the same ta’ziya. Imams 
Hasan and Husayn were also sitting there. Seeing His Holiness, the 
Imams asked him his reason for not visiting their house. His Holiness, 
kissing the [mams’ feet, said that he did not dare avoid visiting the Imams’ 
holy houses. From that day His Holiness used to go for the ziydrat of 
ta’ziyas on the first ten days of Muharram. He used to say that the ta’- 
ziyas should not be considered merely as the pieces of wood and paper 
used for their construction. Often the holy spirits of Imams Hasan and 
Husayn visited them. His Holiness had made it his life’s rule to lead the 
ta’ ziya procession and bring it to his house, where he used to stand with 
folded hands as long as the ta’ziya remained. In his old age when His 
Holiness had become very feeble, he used to stand with the support of his 
stick and the wall. He used to go as far as the river Kalyani where the 
ta’ ziyas were immersed in water. After the end of the ceremony he returned 
home.” | i 
The devotion of Mawlana Fakhru‘d-Din and Shaykh ’Abdu‘r Razzaq 
strengthened Sunni observation of ta’ziyas and Muharram rituals. From 
the 18th century onward, the ceremonies were observed by both Sunnis 
and Shiis. Puritanical hostility made little change. . 


Muharram in Awadh 

In Awadh, the Shi’i Nawwabs made the Muharram mourning period a 
state holiday. Fyzabad, near the ancient town of Ayodhya, which the 
early Awadh rulers had made their capital, became the new centre of 
Shi’i culture and mourning ceremonies. After the battle of Baksar in 
1763, Shuja’u‘d-Dawla (1170-88/1756-75) settled permanently at Fyzabad | 
and made his capital a prosperous town. Separate buildings for mourning 
ceremonies, known as wndmbérhas were constructed. When Shuja’u‘d- 
Dawla’s army moved to the battle-front the war was suspended for the 
first ten days of Muharram. Halls of canvas were improvised to 
hold the mourning assemblies. The soldiers took the bamboo frames 
of the ta’ziyas to the battle-front with them and, as soon as Muharram 
commenced, they pasted papers on them and paid homage to the Karbala 
martyrs.®4 Before the end of 1184/1775, the fourth ruler, Asafu‘d-Dawla 
had moved to Lucknow but the mother and widow of Shuja’u‘d-Dawla, 
who lived at Fyzabad, fostered the development of Muharram rituals 


63 Muhammad Khan Shahjahanpuri, Malfazat-i Razzdqi, Lucknow, n.d., p. 104. 
64 ‘Imddu‘s-sa’ddat, pp. 121, 128. 
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and Shit culture there. Under Asafu‘d-Dawla and his successors Lucknow 
became the city of imdmbarhas although Fyzabad was not neglected. The 
Shi'a noblemen and dignitaries of Awadh built tmambdrhas and introduced 
Muharram mourning rituals and ta’ziya processions into the headquarters 
of their jdgirs. 
Two volumes of selected news-bulletins from Asafu‘d-Dawla’s (177/5- 
1797) court, entitled Intikhab akhbar-i Nawwab Waziru'l-mamaltk Bahadur wa 
- intikhab-i darbar-i mv’alla wa atraf, covering Zu‘lqa’da 1208/June 1794 to 
Rabi’ IL 1210/November 1794, are available in the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Great Britian and Ireland, London. They indicate that the Asafiyya, or 
Bara Imambarha, was the centre of the mourning ceremonies organized by 
the Nawwab. His visits to the imdambdarhas belonging to the begums, the 
dignitaries at court and the poor citizens, had made the ’ashiira mourning 
rituals popular with all sections of the society. Preparations began on the 
twelfth, Zu‘lhijja month and the appearance of the new moon of Muharram 
was eagerly awaited. The folowing summary of the account of two years 
_ of Muharram ceremonies is worth noting. : 
98th Zu‘lhijja 1208/27 Fuly 1794. It was reported that Mr. Cherry, the 
Resident of the East India Company, had arrived to visit the imambarha. 
The Nawwab ordered Raja Jha‘i Lal to go there immediately and let Mr. 
Cherry inspect all the imambarha buildings. | | 
30th Zu lhijja 1208/29 Fuly 1794. The Nawwab visited the imambarha, 
recited fatiha®® and inspected the mirrors and chandeliers that had been in- 
stalled. He then retired to the palace. When Mr. Cherry’s second visit to the 
+ mampbarha was announced, the Nawwab ordered (the eunuch) Nawwab 
Tahsin ’Ali Khan to see that Sital Singh’s platoon gave the Resident befit- 
ting gun salute. The Nawwab, accompanied by Tahsin ’Ali Khan, proceeded 
to the imambarha to inspect the ta’ ztya arrangements. Nawwab Sarfarazu‘d- 
Dawla Bahadur, Maharaja Tikait Ra‘i, Raja Bilas Ra‘ and Raja Nirmal 
Das also joined them. In the imambarha, the Nawwab conversed with 
Mr. Cherry. The Nawwab told the eunuch, Tahsin ’Ali Khan, that the 
Governor-General, Sir John Shore, had left Calcutta to visit Lucknow. 
After the ashiira, he (the Nawwab) would himself march out of the city to 
welcome the Governor-General......... Raja Bhawani Mihra presented 
gold embroideries for the ta’ziyas. The Nawwab rewarded him with a 
turban, a dushala (an embroidered wrapper), ear-rings, a waist belt and a 
four-piece khil’at (a robe of honour). Fawjdar Khan crossing the Gomti 
River arrived and paid his obeisance. ‘The Nawwab ordered Tahsin ’Ali 
Khan to pay five thousand rupees to Fawjdar Khan for the preparation of 


65 The first chapter of the Qur‘an, called also the surat al-hamd (Chapter of Praise), 
is recited as an intercession for the souls of the departed and to seek divine bles- 
sings. 
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ta’ziyas. On 29 Zu‘lhijja the astrologers reported that that day correspon- 
ded with the Hindu du‘ij.66 “The new moon would be visible. In the evening 
strenuous efforts were made to sight the moon. Messengers were sent to 
nearby villages and towns to inquire if anyone had seen it but on their 
return they reported that it had not been visible anywhere. The Nawwab 
remarked that heavy clouds had obscured it. It would be seen tomorrow, 
In any case, Zu'lhijja would end on the 30th day (tomorrow). It was not 
proper to bring out the ’alams, golden standards and ta’ziyas. The matam§? , 
listening to marstyas and the kitab®8 should be postponed. The mourning 
ceremonies should commence tomorrow. 

Yesterday, on the last day of the previous month (Zu‘lhijja), before 
sunset the Nawwab awoke from his sleep, took a bath, and dressed in black 
mourning robes to pay respect to the memory of Im4ms Hasan and Husayn. 
He then took tea. Afterwards the marsiya and kitab-reciters were summon- 
ed. Important dignitaries were given audience. Twelve dushalas for the 
marsiya-reciters and a large sum of money were entrusted to Tahsin ’Alj 
Khan as a reward for the kitab-reciters. Then the Nawwab set off on foot 
from the palace towards the imambarha. Near the Golden bastion he 
mounted a horse, dismounting again at the imambarha gate. Golden ’alams 
and panjas®® were ready. The band played a mourning tune and the 
Nawwab entered the imambarha. Hindus were not allowed inside. The 
Nawwab recited fatiha on the ta’ ziyas and circumambulated round them. 
Orders were given to recite the kitab and marsiyas. After the recitations, 
Tahsin ’Ali Khan was ordered to give dushdlas to the marstya-reciters and 
five hundred rupees to the kitab-reciters. After the second night-watch, 
Nawwab Waziru‘l-Mamalik Asafu‘d-Dawla Bahadur entered his palace. 
The dignitaries went to their own houses. In the palace the Nawwab 
summoned the hifab-reciters. They sweetly recited pathetic lines. The 
Nawwab deeply appreciated their performance and gave them another 
five hundred rupees. 

In the morning the Nawwab woke up, took a bath, changed his dress 
and drank some tea. He sat under the pipal™ tree in the sih dara palace...... 
(Orders regarding important matters were given to the dignitaries.) Riding 
on his horse, the Nawwab visited the imambiarha of ’Atiqu‘llah barber. After 
reciting fattha, he respectfully laid five hundred rupees before the ta’ z1ya. 


66 The second day of a lunar month according to the Hindu calculations when the 
new moon of a month is sighted. = 

67 Observance of mourning by beating breast and head, either by hand or by chains 
containing knife-blades. 

68: Literally ‘book’ but technically a book comprising the account of the Karbala tra- 
gedy summarized from the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada‘. 

69 Metal crest of the ’alams, see the dust-cover; Infra, p. 347, 

70 The fig tree holy to Hindus. : 
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The Nawwab then paid obeisance to the ta’ ziyas belonging to the beggars 
and the poor. He reverently placed some money, according to the needs 
of these people, before each ta’ ztya. The Nawwab then returned to his 
palace. It was reported that Mr. Cherry did not like the noise and beating 
of drums by the mourners for Imams Hasan’s and Husayn’s martyrdom 
and had retired from the Residency to the neighbouring Bibipur quarters. 
He had remarked that during Muharram, the noise of drums drove him 
mad, and added that Indians had no sense. Like Hindus, most Muslims 
were absorbed in outward ceremonies. This was why they were so stupid. 
After Muharram he would return from Bibiptr to Lucknow. 

ond Muharram. After three-quarters of the day (towards evening), the 
Nawwab arose from his sleep. He bathed in the palace pool. After changing 
his clothes, he set off to the Barddari belonging to Karam Sahib. From 
there he went to the military cantonment where he placed money before 
each ta’ziya. Thenhe visited the imambarha belonging to Ashraf ’Ali Khan 
and his brothers, where he heard the kitab and marsiya-recital. He reverently 
placed one thousand rupees before the ta’ziya. From there he rode to the 
Panch Mahla and entered the Khwurd Mahal palace where he laid large 
sums of money in front of the ladies’ ta’ziyas. He then returned to his own 
:mambarha and listened to the recital of the kitaband marsiyas. The Nawwab 
presented dushalds and cash to the performers. He returned to his palace 
where he again heard the kitab and marsiya-recital. He gave Mu’azzam 
Chela, a black dushala; a companion of Raja Mihra received a green dushala 
and a young well-behaved peon was also given a dushala. 

3rd Muharram. (Orders on important papers). The Nawwab rode to 
Sutahti and made cash offering to pay respect to the ta’ ziyas belonging to 
the poor. He then returned to his palace. 

Ath to 10th Muharram. (Orders on important papers). The Nawwab rode 
to Nawwab Hasan RizA’s mansion where he gave five ashrafts (gold coins) 
to honour the ta’ziya. He then visited Nawwab Hasan Riza‘ Khan’s 
imambarha, reverently placing five hundred rupees in front of the ta’ ziya. 
Nawwab Hasan Riza‘ introduced a Hajji who had returned from Karbala 
to the Nawwab Vizier. The Hajji presented relics from Karbala. The 
Nawwab Vizier gave him five thousand rupees. He (rode) to Miyan 
Tahsin ’Ali Khan’s mansion and recited durid™ in the imambarha there, 
respectfully placing five hundred rupees before the ta’ziya. The kitab was 
recited at the minbar®? in front of the ta’ziya. The Nawwab Vizier offered 
a dushala to the kitab-reciter and performed mdtam along with his 
dignitaries and retinue. Later that evening he returned to the palace. 


71 Persian, Arabic as-slét; imploring divine mercy for the Prophet and his Al (des- 
cendants). : 

792 Pronounced as mimbar, a stepped pulpit for reciting khutba in mosques or the elegy 

for the Karbala martyrs. 
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There the Nawwab wept as listened to a marsiya-recital. 

In the morning the official business was expedited. The (ministers) 
returned to their respective houses. The Nawwab Vizier went to Raja 
Jha‘a Lal’s imambarha, recited fatiha and duriid and offered five hundred 
rupees to honour the ta’ziya. He then visited Almas Ali Khan’s mansion. 
Almas *Ali Khan offered him fifteen ashrafis and two thousand rupees. 
The Nawwab Vizier told him that the objective of his visit was to collect 
all outstanding dues. Almas ’Ali replied that they would be paid by the 
evening. The Nawwab Vizier returned to his palace. The marsiya-reciters 
were summoned who recited in a very impressive and pathetic tone. After 
one watch and two hours, the Nawwdb went to bed. 

5th Muharram. (Orders on important papers). Crossing the river Gomti, 
the Nawwab Vizier visited Fawjdar Kh&n’s mansion where he made an 
offering of Rs. 1000 to honour the ta’ziya. The Khan offered the Nawwab 
five thousand rupees. The Nawwab then went to Mastan Shgh’s ta’ ziya 
where he offered three hundred rupees to honour it. He made similar 
reverential offerings to Mudde Khan’s ta’ ziya and that of Oadam Rasil, 
where he presented one thousand rupees. Mudde Khan the (chief) elep- 
hant driver gave one thousand rupees to the Nawwab Vizier. The Nawwab. 
returned to his palace where he listened to the kitgb and marstya-recital. He 
performed matam. Afterwards he visited the palace of Khwurd Mahal in 
Panch Mahla and ordered the payment of (the salaries) to the begums. 
‘Then he paid his respects to Wazir "Ali Khan’s ta’ztya. Reciting fatiha and 
duruid, he arrived, with his orderlies, at his own imambarha. He listened to 
the kitab and marsiya-reciters, performed mdtam and retired to his palace. 
News from the Ashrafabad quarters was received saying that two people, 
who had been reciting tabarra, were wounded. The Nawwab Vizier ordered 
that guards should be placed around the ta’ ziyas and those who disturbed 

the peace should be arrested and brought to him. 

6th Muharram. The Nawwab Vizier visited the Dargah of Hazrat ’Abbas, 
where he offered five hundred rupees. He was informed that yesterday 
Mirza Bahli had been killed for reciting tabarra and three others injured. 
The Nawwab sent the Sunni murderers to prison. Then he visited the 
ta’ ziya of Na’im ’Ali Khan and made cash offerings. After making donations 
to honour other ta’ ziyas, the Nawwab Vizier arrived at his own ima@mbarha. 
He listened to the kitab, performed mdtam and retired to his palace. 

Raja Nirmal Ra‘ and Bilas R&‘i reported that two Hindus were 
imprisoned after yesterday’s rioting at the Dargah Hazrat ’Abbas. They 
requested their release. Their recommendations were accepted. The 
Nawwab Vizier then went to Asya Mau where he made an offering to 
honour the ta’ziyas. He also visited Maharaja Tikait Ra‘i’s la zya and 
donated 400 rupees. The Maharaja and his dependants gave cash gifts 
to the Nawwab Vizier and the Nawwab listened to a marswya and kitab 
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recital. Later he returned to his palace. 

A Sunni deputation reported that a Sunni had been assaulted near 
Afrin ?Ali Khan’s mansion. Mirza Naqiand Afrin ’Ali Khan’s companions 
had been forcing the Sunni to recite tabarra. When he refused they attacked 
him. The Nawwab Vizier ordered that Afrin ’Ali Khan’s companions 
should be arrested and brought to him. The Nawwab proceeded to his own 
palace. Meanwhile, Mr. Cherry and other English gentlemen arrived. 
They, and the Nawwab Vizier, listened to the kitab reciters and performed 
matam. Mirza Sulayman Shuk6h also arrived. The Englishmen departed. 
The Nawwab Vizier had a private conversation with Sulayman Shukoh. 
Afterwards he returned to his palace. The assailants of the Sunni were 
brought in chains and were handed. over to the custody of Hindi Singh. 

The Nawwab Vizier again left the palace for Wazir Bagh and made 
offerings before the ta’ziyas. After resting a little in his palace, the Nawwab 
Vizier went to Mirzi Jumma’s mansion. He made an offering of three 
hundred rupees before the ta’ziya and retired to the palace. During the 

night, the Nawwab ate nothing and performed mdtam. 

The bulletins of 7th to 9th Muharram are not available. 

10th Muharram. The ta’ziya processions passed across the Gomti over the 
new stone bridge. The Nawwab Vizier himself crossed the river and stayed 
near Fawjdar Khan’s mansion. Orders were given to bury the ta’ziyas in 
the newly built Karbala. The guards, who had been posted at Mirza 
Sulayman Shukéh’s mansion, arrived and reported that during the previous 
night Mirza Sulayman Shuk6h’s companions had recited tabarra loudly 
near the ta’ ziyas and had cursed the fore-fathers of all who failed to respond 
after listening to tabarra by reciting it themselves. Mirza Shukdh’s Sunni 
guards then armed themselves and attacked the éabarra-reciters, who fled. 
Mirza Sulayman Shuk6h was very upset and shut himself in the mansion 
belonging to his second wife. The Sunni guards continued firing guns near 
Mirz4 Sulayman Shukdéh’s mansion and were determined to kill any 
Rafizi (Shi’a) who appeared. Next day, Mirza Sulayman ordered his 
officer, Khanazid Khan, to replace the Sunni guards with Shi'is. 
Khanazad Khan accused the Prince of being ignorant of the importance 
of Sunni guards, who had no wish to serve him. Were the Prince to insist 
on their removal, he (Khanazad Khan) would himself resign. The Prince 
relented and Khanazad Khan persuaded the Sunni guards to resume their 
duties at the various mansions. ~ 

The Nawwab offered both mourning garments and two to three hundred 
rupees as gifts to the Sayyids. One important Sayyid, Mir Muhammad 
*Ali Ghogha‘i was given a mourning suit and one thousand rupees.” 


73 Intikhab akhbar-i Nawwab Waziru‘l-Mamalik Bahadur, Royal Asiatic Society, Great 
Britain, XC, ff. 15a, 25b, 29a-42b. _ 
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The daily accounts of the first ten days of Muharram 1210 are not 
detailed but reports covering the 7th to 9th and 11th to 12th Muharram, 
missing from the previous year’s bulletin, are available. The account of 
the observance of ’Gshiira is summarized below. 

29th Ku‘lhyja. Clouds prevented the sighting of the moon. 

Ist Muharram. 1210/18 July 1795. In the evening golden and silver 
ta’ ziyas were installed in the Imambarha. The Nawwab Vizier performed 
matam. 

2nd Muharram. The Nawwab Vizier ordered that Madah ’Ali Khan’s 

_elephant-driver’s feet should be shackled and 25,000 rupees obtained from 
him. The money should be given to Tahsin ’Ali Khan for distribution 
at the rate of five rupees for each ta’ziya belonging to the poor. Later, 
the Nawwab Vizier visited Fawjdar Khan’s ta’ziya. Then he went to a 
beggar’s ta’ziya and offered one hundred rupees. After perusing the news 
bulletin from the Deccan and Kabul, the Nawwab Vizier went to his own 
imambarha and paid his respects to the ta’ ziyas. 

3rd Muharram. ‘The Nawwab Vizier ordered Raja Jha‘t Lal to prepare 
200 golden waist belts and other articles worth 100,000 rupees to make an 
offering at the mausoleum of Imam ’Ali in Najaf (Iraq). The Nawwab 
Vizier then visited Raja Jha‘ Lal’s ta’ziya and made an offering of one 
hundred rupees. The Raja presented the Nawwab with five hundred 
rupees. | 

4th Muharram. Yesterday the Nawwab Vizier paid a visit to Almas 
"Ali Khan’s ta’zzya and made an offering of one hundred rupees. Almas 
’Ali presented five thousand rupees to the Nawwab Vizier. The Nawwab 
Vizier then visited the ta’ziyas belonging to the poor and made an offering 
of five rupees before each one. 

5th Muharram. Yesterday the Nawwab Vizier offered one hundred 
rupees to honour Din Muhammad Chawdhri’s ta’ziya and another one 
hundred rupees to Waris ’Ali’s ta’ziya. Chawdhri Din Muhammad presen- 
ted one thousand rupees to the Nawwab Vizier. Mr. Cherry and other 
English officials called on the Nawwab Vizier. They visited the imambarha 
and saw the fa’ ziyas. 

6th Muharram. It was'reported that Chela Bindi and three companions. 
had recited tabarra near the Akbari Gate when Ghaws’ son and three other 
Sunnis were present. Shi'i-Sunnj riots broke out and six people were 
injured. The Nawwab Vizier imprisoned the three Shi’is found guilty of 
breaking the peace......... The Nawwab Vizier made an offering of 500 
rupees to honour Raja Bhawani Mihra’s ta’ziya. The Raja offered 2,000 
rupees as a gift to the Nawwab. 

7th Muharram. It was reported that some Shi’is had recited tabarra near 
the house of Muhabbat Khan, the nephew of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The 
Shi’is were taken into custody and brought before the Nawwab Vizier. 
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They were flogged. The Nawwab Vizier added that if they recited tabarra 
again, they would be expelled from the Awadh territories beyond the 
Ganges river. The Nawwab Vizier then visited the Dargah of Hazrat 
>Abbas and made an offering of five hundred rupees. From there he visited 
Maharaja Tikait Ra‘i’s mansion and presented 500 rupees to the 
Maharaja’s ta’ziya. The Maharaja gave five ashrafis and 5,000 rupees to 
the Nawwab. The Nawwab Vizier went to Ga‘i Ghat and placed five 
hundred rupees before Mir Masayta’s ta’ ziya. 

8th Muharram. In the evening the Nawwab Vizier visited his own imam- 
barha. The Imam (sic) Qasim’s maynhdi™ arrived from the mansion of 
Miyan ’Alam ’Ali Khan. The Nawwab Vizier performed mdtam, listened 
to the kitab and returned to the palace. After resting, the Nawwab Vizier 
rode to Agha Baqir’s imambarha, made offerings before the ta’ zzyas and then 
returned to his palace. 

9th Muharram. Roshan, the elephant-driver, and his son were expelled 
from the city for reciting tabarra. Sarfaraz Jang’s companions, numbering 
seven hundred, who had recited tabarra near Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s 
palace, were taken captive. They were sent to Hasan Riza Khan’s 
mansion for (punishment). The Nawwab Vizier went to the Qadam 
Rasual, made an offering of one hundred rupees in front of the ta’ ziya and 
then returned to his palace. 

11th Muharram. On the night of tenth Muharram when a quarter of 
the night remained, the Nawwab Vizier vomitted. The physicians rushed 
to his bed and gave him some medicine. In the morning (10th Muharram), 
the Nawwab got up. The dignitaries paid obeisance. The Nawwab 
visited his own imambarha and performed mdtam with his ministers. He 
then joined the ta’ziya procession crossing the Gomti, where he buried 
the ¢a’ziya and returned to the palace. He rested until one watch of the 
day was left when he rose and dressed himself in black mourning an 
ments. One thousand rupees were given to Muhammad ’Ali Ghogha ‘i 
Tahsin ’Ali Khan was ordered to distribute (mourning) dresses to itie 
princes, Sayyids and their ladies in the palaces. Five thousand rupees 
were assigned for offerings to the poor in the names of Imams Hasan and 
Husayn. After dinner that night the Nawwab slept. 


74 The leaves of the maynhdi tree (lawsonia spinoss or eastern privet). In India the 
maynhdi is carried from the bridegroom’s to the bride’s house before the actual 
wedding. A framework, somewhat in the shape of a boat, with red, green and 
yellow paper, ornamented with mica and tinsel, is prepared. In it are placed 
plates of maynhdi and candles. This symbolizes the marriage of Qasim and Imam 
Husayn’s daughter on the night of 10th Muharram. The ceremony is designed to 
accelerate the expressions of grief and lamentation among the Indian mourners 
by exhibiting an Indian ritual. The maynhdi is taken from one tmambdrha to 
another or to Karbala. | | 
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12th Muharram. In the morning the Nawwab Vizier got up. The digni- 
taries came and made their obeisance. Mr. Cherry called on the Nawwab. 
Since it was drizzling, a patti (shawl) was offered to Mr. Cherry and the 
Nawwab had a conversation with him. 

13th Muharram. Yesterday Tahsin ’Ali Khan was ordered to prepare a 
large amount of food for offerings in the names of the Imams. The accounts 
for expenditure on ta’ziyas and lighting the imambarha were presented. 
The Nawwab inspected them.75 

During the reigns of Asafu‘d-Dawla’s successors the Muharram cere- . 
monies became more formalised. After 1232/1808, the Tal Katora Kar- 
bala was made the burial ground for ta’ziyas and the number of ta’ ziya pro- 
cessions increased. ‘The Dargah of Hazrat ’Abbas remained the principal 
centre of mourning; the maynhdi processions added both brilliance and 
pathos to the ceremonies. 

In the reign of Sa’adat ’Ali Khan (1798-1814), a marsiya-reciter, Mir 
Ihsan ’Ali, extended the mourning days to 20th Safar, known as Chihlum 
or arba@’in. In the first year of Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar’s (1827-1837) acces- 
sion, Badshah Begum issued a proclamation that no festivities should 
take place until Chthlum. The Resident intervened, considering the orders 
were inconvenient to the general public, and Nasiru‘d-Din made the 
mourning period optional.”* The public, however, supported their ruler 
and generally no festivities took place at Lucknow until Chihlum. Badshah 
Begum also introduced many frivolous ceremonies to celebrate the 
Imams’ birthdays but the common people did not keep them and they 
were discontinued. | 

The ’Ashiira and Chihlum celebrations in Lucknow, however, became 
part of the life of the people. The Observations on the Mussulmauns of India by 
Mrs. Meer Hasan ’Aliand The Private Life of an Eastern King by William 
Knighton enthusiastically describe the Muharram celebrations in the reigns of 
Sultans Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar and Nasjru‘d-Din Haydar. Mrs. Meer Hasan 
’Ali’s narrative is more detailed and better informed but William Knigh- 
ton’s account is also very interesting. From the reign of Ghaziu‘d-Din 
Haydar, Shah Najaf or the royal imambarha became the centre of the 
royal celebrations of Muharram. “The collection of lustres and chande- 
liers accumulated on these occasions, the glare of the lights, the sparkling - 
of the rich embroidery and gilding, the glittering of the brilliant fringes, 
cords, and tassels, ornamenting the banners with which the Imambarha is 
hung’? reminded William Knighton of the “Arabian Nights’ entertain- 
ments.’’ He goes on to say, “On the morning of the fifth day of Muharram, 


75 Intikhab akkbar-t Nawwab Waziru‘l-Mamdalik Bahadur, XCI, ff. 229b-238b. 
76 Muhammad Taqi Ahmad (ed.), Tarikh Badshah Begam, New Delhi, reprint 1977, 
p. 14. 
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crowds of all ranks and classes of the people might be seen issuing from 
Lucknow to visit the Durgah [Hazrat ’Abbas], each little party bearing its 
own banners.... The procession from the royal Emambarra was, of course, 
the most magnificent. Six or eight elephants, with silver trappings, first 
appeared, the men upon these bearing the banners to be blessed. Then 
came a sort of chief mourner, bearing a black pole supporting two swords 
hung from a reversed bow. Then came the king himself, and the male 
members of his family, with his favourite Moulvies. To these succeeded 
a charger, called Dhull-dhull.. .7” The banners are borne through the Durgah 
presented to the sacred crest, and touched, and then taken out again at the 
opposite door to make room for others. All day long does the ceremony 
continue....”’ 

According to William Knighton the imambarha was filled up “with ex- 
traordinary splendour, worthy to receive the expensive and gorgeous Mayn- 
dieh;78 and when the preparations were complete, the public were admit- 
ted to gaze upon the glittering... .” 

Endeavours were made to give ‘‘the funeral of Hossein’’....on the tenth 
of Muharram, “‘as military a character as possible to the display. Banners 
are exhibited, bands play, match-locks and guns and pistol are fired off, 
shields are clashed together and no sound is wanting which serves to bring 
before the minds, eye the mimicry of artillery pageants... .” 

Behind the procession came ‘“‘Dhull-dhull’’ followed by incense bearers 
with gold and silver censers suspended by means of chains made of the same 
material. The tomb model or ta’ziya was borne next, above which “a can- 
opy of green cloth or velvet embroidered with gold or silver was spread, 
elevated on poles and carried by several men’. All along the march, as 
the various processions wound up by different roads over the country guns, 
pistols, rifles and match-locks were discharged; “whilst the mourning © 
cry ‘Hassan ! Hossein’ was heard at intervals swelling out from the mighty 
throng. The ordinary ceremony of burial was gone through, on the pro- 
cession reaching the Karbala. 

According to Knighton’s estimate the reigning Nawwab spent “upwards 
of three hundred thousand pounds”? on Muharram celebrations.” 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ally (Mir Hasan ’Ali) who in 1832 published her 
Observations on the Mussulmauns of India was an English lady married to 
one Hasan ’Ali whose father had performed “‘Hadge (pilgrimage), three 
times, at different periods of his eventful Life’. Meer Hasan ’Ali’s detailed 
observations of the involvement of women in the Muharram rituals are as 
follows: 


77 Infra, pp. 322-32. 
78 Infra, pp. 323-325. | 
79 William Knighton, The private life of an Eastern King, Oxford 1921, pp. 176-191. 
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‘The ladies celebrate the returning season of Mahurrum with as much 
spirit and zeal, as the confinement, in which they exist, can possibly 
admit of. There are but few, and those chiefly princesses, who have 
Emaum-baarahs [Imambarhas] at command, within the boundary of 
the zeenahnah; the largest and best apartment in their establishment 
is therefore selected for the purpose of an Emaum-baarah, into which 
none but females are admitted, excepting the husband, father, son, or 
brother, of the lady; who having, on this occasion, full liberty to invite 
her female acquaintance, those who are her nearest male relatives 
even, are not admitted until previous notice is given, in order that the 
female guests may secrete themselves from the sight of these relatives of 
their hostess. 


“In commemorating this remarkable event in Mussulmaun history, the 
expressions of grief, manifested by the ladies, are far greater, and appear 
to me more lasting than with the other sex; indeed, I never could have 
given credit to the extent of their bewailings, without witnessing, as I 
have done for many years, the season for tears and profound grief return 
with the month of Mahurrum. In sorrowing for the martyred Emaums, 
[Imams], they seem to forget their private griefs; the bereavement of a 
beloved object even is almost overlooked in the dutiful remembrance 
of Hasan and Hosein at this period; and I have had opportunities of 

_ observing this triumph of religious feeling in women, who are remarkable 
for their affectionate attachment to their children, husbands and parents; 
—they tell me, ““We must not indulge selfish sorrows of our own, whilst 
the Prophet’s family alone have a right to our tears”’. 


“The religious zeal of these people is evinced, likewise, in a stern, syste- 
matic, line of privations, during the period of Mahurrum; no one is 
obliged, by any law, or command; it is voluntary abstinence, on the 
part of each individual—they impose it on themselves, out of pure pity 
and respect for their Emaums’ well-remembered sufferings. Every 
thing which constitutes comfort, luxury, or even convenience at other 
times, on these occasions are rigidly laid aside. The pallungh and the 
charpoy (the two descriptions of bedsteads in general use), on which the 
females love to lounge for some hours in the day and night, are removed 
from their standings, and, in lieu of this comfort, they take their rest 
on a common date mat, on the floor. The musnud, and all its cushioned 
luxuries, give place, on this occasion, to the simply matted floor. The 
indulgence in choice dainties, at other times so necessary to their hap- 
piness, is now foregone, and their meal limited, throughout Mahurrum, 
to the coarsest food, such as barley bread, rice and peas boiled together 
(called ketcherie [khichrhi]), without even the usual additions to make 
it palatable keicherie, as ghee, salt, pepper, and spices; these ingredients 
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being considered by the zealous females too mauigent and luxurious for 
humble mourners during Mahurrum. 


“The pawn leaf, another luxury of no small moment to Asiatic tastes, is 
now banished for the ten days’ mourning. A very poor substitute has 
been adopted, in the mixture described at the gentlemen’s assembly — 
it is called goattur. The truth is, their health would suffer from any 
long disuse of tobacco-leaf, lime, and a bitter gum, which are in general 
use with the pawn; the latter is of a warm aromatic nature, and imparts 
a fine flavour to the other ingredients; but, as it is considered a great 
indulgence to eat pawn, they abstain from it altogether during Mahur- 
rum ;—the mixture, they say, is only allowed for health’s sake. 


‘When visitors call on the Mussulmaun ladies at Mahurrum, the goattur 

is presented on trays, accompanied by bags, neatly embroidered in silver 

and gold, of many different shapes and patterns, mostly their own work 
-and invention; they are called buttooah and jhaumdanies. 


“The variety of ornaments, which constitute the great delight of all 
classes of females in India, are entirely laid aside, from the first hour 
of Mahurrum, until the period for mourning concludes. I never heard 
of any people so thoroughly attached to ornaments as the females of 
India are generally. They are indulged in this foible —pardonable it 
may be, by their husbands and parents. The wealthiness of a family _ 
may often be judged by a single glance at the principal lady of the 
zeenahnah, who seldom omits doing honour to her husband, by a full 
display of the precious metals, with a great variety of gems or jewels 
on ordinary occasions...... 


‘These are all removed from the person, as soon as the moon is seen, 
when the first day of Mahurrum commences; the hair is unloosed from 
its usual confinement, and allowed to flow in disorder about the person; 
the coloured pyjaamahs and deputtahs are removed, with every other 
article of their usual costume, for a suit that, with them, constitutes 
mourning —some choose black, others grey, slate, or green, and the 
widow wears white from the day her husband dies 


“Many of the rigidly zealous, among the females, mortify themselves by 
wearing their suit of mourning during the ten days, without changing; 
the dress is worn next the skin, and, in very warm weather, must be 
comfortless after the first day—but so it is; and so many are the varieties 
of self-inflicted privations, at this period, that my letter might be filled 
with the observations I have made. I cannot, however, omit to 
mention my old woman-servant (ayah), whose mode of abstinence, in 
remembrance of Hosein, is rigidly severe; my influence does not prevail 
in dissuading her, although I fear the consequences to her health will 
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be seriously felt if she persist in the fulfilment of her self-imposed trial. 
This poor old creature resolves on not allowing one drop of water, or 
‘any liquid, to pass her lips during the ten days’ mourning; as she says, 
‘“‘her Emaum, Hosein, and his family, suffered from thirst at Kraabaallah, 
why should such a creature as she is be indulged with water?” This 
shows the temper of the people generally ;—my ayah is a very ignorant 
old woman, yet she respects her Emaum’s memory.’’®° 


| Further: 


“The ladies assemble, in the evening, round the Tazia they have set up, 
in their purdahed privacy —female friends, slaves, and servants, surround- 
ing the mistress of the house, in solemn gravity. 


“The few females, who have been educated, are in great request at this 
season; they read the Dhie Mudgelluss®4, and chant the Musseeah 
(marstya) with good effect. These women, being hired for the purpose, 
are detained during the ten days; when the Mahurrum ceases, they are 
dismissed to their own homes, loaded with the best gifts the good lady 
their employer can conveniently spare, commensurate with the services 
performed. These educated females are chiefly daughters of poor Syaads, 
who have not been married for the lack of a dowry ; — they live devoutly 
in the service of God, according to their faith. They are sometimes 
required, in the families of the nobility, to teach the Khoraun [Qur‘an] 
to the young ladies, and, in that capacity, they are called Oustaardie, 
or more familiarly Artoojee [Atoji].’’? 


Mrs. Mir Hasan ’Ali also describes the rituals in Lucknow for the first 
ten days of Muharram: 


‘The first day of Mahurrum invariably brings to my recollection, the 
strongly impressed ideas of ‘The Deserted Village’. The profound 
quiet and solemn stillness of an extensively populated native city, 
contrasted with the incessant bustle usual at all other times, are too 
striking to Europeans to pass by unheeded. This cessation of the ani- 
mated scene, however, is not of long duration; the second day presents 
to the view vast multitudes of people parading backwards and forwards, 
on horseback, in palkies, and on foot, through the broad streets and 
roadways, arrayed in their several mourning garbs, speeding their 
way to the Emaum-baarahs of the great men, and the houses of friends, 


80 Mrs. Meer Hasan ’Ali, Observations on the Mussulemateas of India, London, 1832, pp. 


41-48. 


81 Dak majlis; a summary of the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhadd‘, in Urdu; Infra, pp. 353-354. 
82 Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, pp. 51-52. 
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to pay the visit of respect (zeearut), wherever a Tazia is set up to the 
remembrance of Hasan and Hosein. 


“The word Tazia, signifies grief. The term is applied to a representa- 
tion of the mausoleum at Kraabaallah, erected by their friends and 
followers, over the remains of Hasan and Hosein. It is formed of every 
variety of material, according to the wealth, rank, or preference, of 
the person exhibiting, from the purest silver down to bamboo and 
paper, strict attention being always paid to preserve the model of 
Kraabaallah, in the exact pattern with the original building. Some 
people have them of ivory, ebony, sandal-wood, cedar, &c., and I 
have seen some beautifully wrought in silver filigree. The handsomest 
of the kind, to my taste, is in the possession of his Majesty the King 
of Oude, composed of green glass, with brass mouldings, manufactured 
in England (by whom I could not learn). All these expensive Tazias 
are fixtures, but there are temporary ones required for the out-door 
ceremony, which, like those available to the poor and middling classes, 
are composed of bamboo frames, over which is fixed coloured uberuck 
(lapis specularum, or tulk); these are made in the bazaar, of various 
sizes and qualities, to suit the views of purchasers, from two rupees to 
two hundred each. | 


“The more common Tazias are conveyed in the procession on the tenth 
day, and finally deposited with funeral rites in the public burial- 
grounds, of which there are several outside the town. These cemeteries 
are denominated Kraabaallah, and the population of a large city 
may be presumed on by the number of these dispersed in the suburbs.. . °° 


She goes on to say, 


“After the Tazia is brought home (as the temporary ones are from 
the bazaar on the eve of Mahurrum, attended by a ceremonious dis- 
play of persons, music, flags, flambeaux, &c.), there is little to remark 
of out-door parade beyond the continual activity of the multitude 
making the sacred visits to their several Emaum-baarahs, until the 
fifth day, when the banners are conveyed from each of them in solemn 
procession, to be consecrated at the Durgah [Hazrat ’Abbas]—(literally 
translated, “The threshold,”’ or “‘Entrance, to a sanctified place’’).’’®4 


Describing the procession she says, 


“The order of procession, appointed by each noble proprietor of 
banners, to be consecrated at the Durgah, forms a grand spectacle. 


83 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
84 Ibid., pp. 57-98. 
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There is no material difference in their countless numbers; the most 
wealthy and the meanest subject of the province make displays com- 
mensurate with their ability, whilst those persons who make the most 
costly exhibitions enjoy the greatest share of popular favour, as it is 
considered a proof of their desire to do honour to the memory of Hosein 
and Hasan, their venerated Emaums. 


“A description of one, just passing my house, will give you a general 
idea of these processions,—it belongs to a rich man of the city;—A 
guard of soldiers surrounds four elephants, on which several men are 
seated, on pads or cushions, supporting the banners; the staffs of 
several are of silver,—the spread hand, and other crests, are formed 
of the same metal, set with precious stones. Each banner—they all 
resemble—is in the shape of a long scarf of rich silk, of bright florid 
colours, embroidered very deep at the ends, which are finished with 
gold and silver bullion fringes; it is caught together near the middle, 
and tied with rich gold and silver cords and tassels to the top of the 
staff, just under the hand or crest. The silks, I observe, are of many 
different colours, forming an agreeable variety, some blue, purple, 
green, yellow, &c. Red is not used; being the Soonies’ distinguishing 
colour at Mahurrum it is carefully avoided by the zealous Sheahs— 
the Soonies are violently opposed to the celebration of this festival. 
After the elephants, a band of music follows, composed of every variety 
of Native instruments, with drums and fifes; the trumpets strike me as 
the greatest novelty in their band; some of them are very long, and 
powerful in their effect. 


‘‘Next in the order of procession I observe a man in deep mourning, 
supporting a black pole, on which two swords are suspended from a 
‘bow reversed—the swords unsheathed glittering in the sun. The 
person who owns the banners, or his deputy, follows next on foot, 
attended by readers of the Musseeah, and a large party of friends in 
mourning. The readers select such passages as are particularly appli- 
cable to the part Abbas Ali took in the affair at Kraabaallah, which is 
chanted at intervals, procession pausing for that purpose. 


“Then comes Dhull Dhull (Dul Dul or Zu‘ljanah)—the name of 
Hosein’s horse at Kraabaallah;—that selected for the present purpose 
is a handsome white Arab, caparisoned according to the olden style of 
Arabia: due care is taken to represent the probable sufferings of both 
animal and rider, by the bloody horsecloth—the red-stained legs— 
and the arrows apparently sticking in several parts of his body; on the 
saddle is fixed a turban in the Arabian style, with the bow and arrows; 
—the bridle, &c. are of very rich embroidery; the stirrups and mount- 
ings of solid silver. The horse and all its attire are given after Mahu- 
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rrum, in charity, to a poor Syaad. Footmen, with the afthaadah 
[aftab-gir, parasol] and chowrie—peculiar emblems of royalty in 
India—attend Dhull Dhull. The friends of the family walk near the 
horse; then servants of all classes, to fill up the parade, and many foot 
soldiers, who occasionally fire singly, giving to the whole description a 
military effect. | 


“T have seen many other processions on these fifth days of Mahurrum; 
they all partake of one style,—some more splendid than others; and 
the very poor people parade their banners, with, perhaps, no other 
accompaniment than a single drum and fife, and the owner supporting 
his own banner.”’85 


The maynhdi is also described: 


“The public display on the seventh Mahurrum is by torch-light, and 
called the night of Mayndhie (maynhdi), intending to represent the 
marriage ceremony for Cossum [Q4ésim], who, it will be remembered, | 
in the sketch of the events of Kraabaallah, was married to his.cousin 
Sakeena [Fatima] Koobraah, the favourite daughter of Hosein, on the 
morning of the celebrated battle. 


“This night presents to the public all the outward and showy parade 
which marks the Mayndhie procession of a real wedding ceremony, of 
which I propose speaking further in another place. This display at 
Mahurrum is attended with considerable expense; consequently, the 
very rich only observe the out-door formalities to be exhibited on this 
occasion; yet all classes, according to their means, remember the event, 
and celebrate it at home. | 


“The Mayndhie procession of one great personage, in Native cities, 
is directed—by previous arrangement—to the Emaum-baarah of a 
superior. I was present, on one occasion, when the Mayndhie of the 
Prime Minister of Oude was sent to the King’s Emaum-baarah, 
called Shaah Nudghiff [Shah Najaf]—from the mausoleum of Ali, 
of which it is an exact representation on a small scale. 


“Tt is situated near the banks of the river Goomtie, some distance from 
the palace at Lucknow; the entrance to the outer court, or quadrangle, 
is by a handsome gateway of brickwork plastered and polished, resem- 
bling marble. On each side of the gateway, and carried up the two 
sides, in a line with the building, are distinct apartments, designed 
for the abode of the distressed and houseless poor; the back of these 
apartments form a substantial wall or enclosure. The Shaah Nudghiff 


85 Ibid., pp. 65-69. 
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faces the gateway, and appears to be a square building, on a broad 
base of flights of steps, with a cupola roof; the interior is paved with 
black and white marble tesselated, the walls and dome neatly orna- 
mented with plaster and gold in relief, the beading, cornices, &c. of 
gold, to correspond on a stone-colour ground. The cupola and cornices 
on the outside are richly ornamented with plaster designs, relieved 
with gold; on the summit of the dome is placed a crown of pure silver, 
gilt, of an immense size. 


“The decorations of the interior, for the season of Mahurrum, were on 
a scale of grandeur not easily to be conveyed by description. The walls 
were well covered with handsome glasses and mirrors; the splendid — 
chandeliers,—one containing a hundred wax lights,—in every variety, 
and relieved with coloured lamps—amber, blue, and green,—mellowing 
the light, and giving a fairy-like effect to the brilliant scene. In the 
centre of the building stood the green glass Tazia, surrounded by wax 
lights; on the right of which was placed an immense lion, and on the 
left, a fish, both formed of the same bright emerald-green glass as 
the Tazia. The richness and elegance of the banners,—which were 
numerous and well arranged,—could be equalled only by the costliness 
of their several mountings. 


“In Asiatic buildings niches and recesses prevail in all convenient 
situations, and here they are appropriated for the reception of the 
relics of antiquity and curiosities; such as models of Mecca, the tent 
of Hosein, the gate of Kraabaallah, &c.; these three are made of pure 
silver, and rest on tables of the same metal. Many curious’ sabres, of 
all ages, shields, chain armour of the ancients, lances, &c., arranged 
with much taste, adorn the interior. 


‘The pulpit (mhembur) is of silver, and of very handsome workmanship; 
the whole of the fitting up and arrangements had been made under 
the eye of his Majesty, and to his good taste may be ascribed all the 
merit of the well-ordered display for these occasions. He delighted in 
visiting this place, which he not only designed as a tribute of his respect 
to the Emaums, but as the future repository for his own remains, 
when this world should cease to be his place of joy, or anxious care. 
His intention has been fulfilled —he died in 1827, aged fifty years, much 
and justly beloved and regretted by all who knew him; his funeral 

_ obsequies were impressively grand, according to Mussulmaun custom. 
This good and amiable King was succeeded by his only son Nusseer- 
ood deen Hyder, who had just completed his twenty-second year when 
he began to reign. 


“On the evening of Mayndhie, the crowds of admiring people were 
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admitted to view their Paidshah’s (King’s) exhibition; until the dis- 
tant sounds of musketry announced the approach of the spectacle, when 
the multitude were desired to quit the Emaum-baarah. Hundreds 
still lingering, could not be prevailed on to depart, except by the stripes 
dealt out unsparingly from the whips of the hurkaarahs and peons, 
appointed to keep order on the occasion. The place cleared, and quiet 
restored, I had leisure to view the fairy-like palace of splendour, before 
the bustle of the procession reached the building. I could hardly per- 
suade myself the picture before me was not a dream, instead of a reality. 


“T stood at the entrance to watch the approach of the minister’s train, 
through the gateway into the illuminated quadrangle. Spacious as 
this court-yard is, it was nearly filled with the many people forming 
the Mayndhie parade. I should imagine there could not be less than 
three thousand souls engaged in this service, including the match- 
lock soldiery. Several trays of Mayndhie are brought, with the other 
requisites for the usual forms of marriage gifts, such as sweetmeats, 
dried fruits, garlands of sweet jasmine, imitative beds of flowers, com- 
posed of uberuck: in some of the flowers, fireworks were concealed, 
to be let off in the quadrangle. An imitative tomb on a bier, is also 
paraded, together with the palkie and chundole of silver, which are 
the covered conveyances for females of the royal family, or such of the 
nobility as are privileged by grants from the crown; all other females 
use the covered palkie, mahanah, dhollee, and the rutt. Several bands 
of music follow, and torches out of number. The elephants, camels, 
cavalry, &c., are left in the open space, outside the gateway—the gentle- 
men, dismounting, enter with Dhull Dhull and the trays of Mayndhie. 


“TI trembled for the probable destruction of the brilliant ornaments in 
the Emaum-baarah, when [ heard the noble animal was to make the 
circuit round the Tazia. Dhull Dhull, being led in, went up the steps 
with little difficulty; and to my astonishment, the gentle creature paced 
the tesselated floor, in very slow time, without once slipping, or seeming 
concerned at the novelty of his situation; indeed, this docile animal 
seemed to me the only living thing present that felt no interest in the 
scene—rendered more attractive and conspicuous by the gentle man- 
ners of the pretty Dhull Dhull himself. The circuit being made, he was 
conducted back into the court-yard, without the slightest accident or 
confusion occurring during his visit to the Emaum-baarah. 


“The model of the tomb of Cossum, the chundole and palkie, the trays 
of Mayndhie, sweetmeats, &c. were deposited here until the tenth day, 
when they accompany the King’s temporary Tazia cavalcade to Kraa- 
baallah for interment. 
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“The ceremonies performed on this night of Mayndhie resemble, in 
every particular, those of the same rank of persons on the actual solemni- 
zation of a wedding, even to the distribution of money amongst the 
populace who crowd in multitudes on such occasions, though appa- 
rently more eager for the prize than the sight.’’8 


The tenth day of the Muharram is described thus: 


“The most imposing spectacle in the celebration of Mahurrum, is re- 
served for the last day; and, judging from the activity of all classes, 
the zealous exertions of the multitude, the deep interest marked on 
every face, male and female, a mere spectator might well imagine this 


morning to be of more importance than any other in the Mussulmaun’s - 


catalogue of days. 


“At the earliest hour of the dawning day, the preparations for the 
march being complete,—which had occupied the hours usually devo- 
ted to sleep,—the streets and roads present a very animated picture. 
From the bustle and outpouring of the multitude, on this one absor- 
bing engagement, a stranger might be led back in imagination to the 
flight from Egypt, the object, however, is very different from that of 
the children of Israel. The order of the day being to commemorate the 
death of Hosein, a grand military funeral is pourtrayed in each per- 
son’s cavalcade, all pressing forward to their chosen Kraabaallah,— 
the poor man, with his humble Tazia and flags, falling in the rear of 
the more affluent person’s display, as well for protection as for speed. 
There is so much of similarity in these processions, that the description 
of one will be sufficient to convey the idea of the whole, as they pass 
on in succession to the chosen place of burial. 


‘The consecrated banners take the precedence, in the order of march, 
carried by men on elephants; then a band of music. Next comes the 
jullewdhar (sword-bearer), supporting, on a black staff, the bow rever- 
sed, with brilliant swords suspended; on each side of him are men bea- 
ring black poles, on which are fixed immense long streamers of black 
unspun silk,—designed to symbolize grief, despair, &c. 


“Then follows the horse, caparisoned as on the day of consecrating the 
banners; it is attended by servants, in the same order as when a prince 
rides out,—viz. a man with the afthaadah (or sun),—the well-dres- 
sed grooms, holding the bridle rein on either side,—a man with the 
chowrie of peacock’s feathers in a silver handle,—chobdhaahs, with 
long silver and gold staffs,—sota badhaahs, with short staffs resembling 


86 Ibid., pp. 74-81. 
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fish, of the same materials,—hurkaarahs (running-footmen, or mes- 
-sengers), bearing small triangular banners with silver handles,— 
shoebearers, &c. | 


“The royal chattah (umbrella), of embroidered velvet, is supported 
over the head of Dhull Dhull. The article in its plain garb, so gene- 
rally used in Europe, is, in Hindoostaun, an original distinguishing 
mark of royalty, gracing the King’s throne in lieu of a canopy. In Oude, 
the chattah cannot be used by the subject when in view of the sover- 
eign; if the King’s dunkah be heard abroad, the people hide their chat- 
tahs, and even descend from their carriages, elephants, horses, or pal- 
kies, standing with their hands folded, in all humility, to make obei- 
sance to the King,—resuming them only when the royal cortege has 
moved out of sight. I have known many of the first nobility in the 
Court of Oude, and English gentlemen in the King’s suite, exposed to 
the rays of the morning sun, during the hottest season of the year; in 
these airings, the King alone has the benefit of a chattah, except the 
Resident happens to be of the party, who being always received as an 
equal, is privileged to the chattah, the chowrie, and the hookha; in- 
dulgences of which those only who have lived in India can possibly 
estimate the true value. | 


“But to my subject:—The saddle is adorned with Hosein’s chain ar- 
mour, gold turban, a richly set sword, with an embroidered belt: some 

of the family and friends attend respectfully near the horse. Then fol- 
low the bearers of incense, in gold and silver censers, suspended to 
chains, which they wave about, fumigating the air with the refreshing _ 
smell of lahbaun,—a sweet-scented resin from the cedar of Lebanon, I 
imagine, though some suppose it to be the frankincense noticed in 
Scripture. 


“Next in the cavalcade is a chanter or reader of the Musseeah, who 
selects passages from that well-arranged work suited to the time when 
Hosein’s person was the mark for Yuzeed’s arrows, and which describe 
his conduct on the trying occasion; one or two couplets being chanted, 
the procession advances in slow time, halting every five minutes 
on the way from the beginning to the end of the march. The reader is 
attended by the proprietor of the Tazia display, and his many relati- 
ves and friends, bare-footed, and without any covering on their 
heads;—many of these persons throw chaff on their heads, expressive 
of grief, and whilst the Musseeah is chanted, their boisterous expres- 
sions of sorrow are painfully severe to the mere observer of the scene. 


“The Tazia then follows, surrounded by banners, and covered with a 
canopy upheld by silver poles in the hands of the supporters, according 
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to the general style of conveying their dead at the funerals of the Mus- 
sulmauns. The canopy is of green, bordered and embroidered with 
gold. The model of Cossum’s tomb follows in succession, which is co- 
vered with gold cloth, and has a canopy also supported over it, in the 
same way, by poles carried by several men. The palkie and chundole 
of silver and tissue are next seen; the trays of Mayndhie, the flowers of 
uberuck, and the other paraphernalia of the marriage ceremony, fol- 
low in due order. Then the camels and elephants, conveying the tent 
equipage and luggage of Hosein, form a long train, representing the 
supposed style of his march from Medina to Kraabaallah. 


“The last and most judicious feature in the arrangement is the several 
elephants with confidential servants, distributing bread and money to 
the poor, who are thus attracted to the rear in countless numbers, lea- 
ving the cavalcade in quiet possession of the space of roadway uncrow- 
ded by the multitude. The bread given on these occasions is in great 
esteem amongst the females, who receive a small portion from the fol- 
lowers on their return from Kraabaallah with veneration, for the Em- 
aum’s sake, in whose name it is given. I have often been led to the re- 
membrance of past times by this act of theirs, when the cross-buns of 
Good-Friday were esteemed by the aged women as possessing virtues 
beyond the mere substance of the cake. | 


‘The whole line of march is guarded in each procession by burkhan- 
dhars (match-lock men), who fire singly, at intervals, on the way. Se- 
veral bands of music are dispersed in the cavalcade, performing solemn 
dirge-like airs, peculiar to the style of composition in Hindoostaun, and 
well-suited to the occasion,—muffled drums and shrill trumpets, imi- 
tating the reiteration of “Hasan, Hosein,” when Mortem is performed. 
I remember a fine female elephant, belonging to King Ghauzee ood 
deen Hyder, which had been so well instructed, as to keep time with the 
soundings from her proboscis with the occasional Mortems. I can- 
not say that she clearly pronounced the names of the two sons of Ali, © 
yet the regularity of keeping time with the music and the human voi- 
ces was of itself sufficient to excite admiration,—the Natives declare 
that she pronounces the names distinctly. Her name is Hoseinie, the fe- 
minine of Hosein.’’8? 


"She goes on to say: 


“There are many little observances, not of sufficient importance to 
make them general to all who keep Mahurrum, that need not here be ~ 
detailed ;—but one must not be omitted, as it is a feature in the domes- 


87 Ibid, pp. 81-88. 
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tic observances of Mussulmauns. On the Tazias, when about to be 
conveyed to Kraabaallah, I discovered small portions of corn, rice, 
bread, fruits, flowers, cups of water, &c.;—this is in keeping with the 
Mussulmaun funerals, who invariably convey food to the tomb with 
their dead. For the same reason, at Mahurrum, camphor and rose- 
water are always carried with the Tazia to Kraabaallah, although there 
is not the same occasion for the articles, as will be observed when the 
burial service is explained. 


“T have seen females of rank, with their own hands, placed red and 
green wax lights in front of the Tazia in their halls, on the night of 
Mayndhie. I was told, in answer to my inquiry, What was meant by 
the solemn process I‘had witnessed?—that these ladies had some pe- 
tition to make, for which they sought the Emaum?’s intercession at the 
throne of mercy. The red light was for Hosein, who died in battle; the 
green for Hasan, who died by poison,—which these colours symbolize; 
and that those females place great dependance on the fulfilment of their 


desires, who thus present to their Emaums the wax lights on the night 
of Mayndhie. 


“T have remarked that the noblemen and gentlemen generally enga- 
ged in the service of celebrating Mahurrum, walk on the tenth morning 
with their heads bare and their feet uncovered from their homes to the 
burial ground called Kraabaallah, whatever may be the distance,— 
perhaps four or five miles,—exposed to the fiery rays of the sun: some 
persons, who on this occasion are very scrupulous in thus humbling 
their nature, walk back again in the same manner, after the funeral 
ceremony has. been duly gone through at Kraabaallah. The Magni- 
tude of this undertaking can be only well understood by those who 
have experienced the state of an atmosphere in the shady rooms of a 
large house, when the thermometer ranges from eighty-four to eighty- 
eight, or even ninety degrees; and when,.if you venture to the veran- 
dah for a few seconds, the flames of heated wind are not only insuppor- 
table to Europeans, but frequently produce severe attacks of fever. The 
luxurious habits of the Eastern great men may be well recollected when 
counting over the proofs of zeal exhibited in this undertaking, where 
every selfish consideration for the time is banished. The nobility, (or 
indeed any one who lays the slightest claim to gentility), never walk 
from one house to another during their lives, but at this particular sea- 
son; even in their gardens indulging in whatever luxury they may 
boast, by being conveyed round in their palkie, or thonjauns —a chair 
with poles, supported by bearers. On the tenth day, the good Mussul- 
mauns [Shi’is] rigidly fast until after the third watch; not even a drop 
of water, or the hookha, enters their mouths;—as they believe Hosein’s 
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sufferings only concluded just before the third watch, they cautiously 
abstain from indulgences, until that hour has passed.’’88 


The éa’ziya processions on the fortieth day after *ashiira, called chihlum in 
Lucknow, were also very impressive. From villages and small towns the 
mourners visited Lucknow to pay homage to the memory of the Kar- 
bala martyrs. As on ’4shitra day, the aritsans and craftsmen organized se- 
parate ta’ ziya processions adorning their fa’ ziyas with distinctive features 
of their work. For example, the sweet sellers covered their bamboo fra- 
mes with sweets and the humble grass-cutters covered theirs with hay or 
green grass. 

Nawwab Muhammad ’Ali Shah (1837-1842), who built the Husayna- 
bad Imambiarha, founded the zarih procession of the first Muharram. The 
wax zarih was installed in the Asafi Imambarha and, from there, was ta- 
ken in procession through Chawk to his newly built imaémbarha. The zarih 
was followed by an impressive band dressed in mourning mdéhi-mardattb 
(royal emblems), camels and elephants. Sherbet was freely distributed 
and a large crowd followed the procession. | 

The stately ta’ztya processions founded by the Awadh dignitaries. were 
also very impressive. For example, the procession on Chzhlum day organi- 
zed by Shaykh Khudabakhsh, the master of artillery, was particularly ma- 
jestic. It has been vividly described by Najat Husayn Khan who travelled 
from his native Patna to Lucknow specifically to observe the Lucknow 
Chihlum. He saw Shaykh Khudabakhsh’s procession from a vantage point 
in the Daru‘sh-shafa mosque®® near Hazratganj. The procession passed 
through the mosque in the afternoon. It was headed by seven swift she- 
camels, each covered with a black cloth. Their riders were also clothed 
in black. Seventeen elephants covered in black, bearing tall flags and 
"alams, followed. The black and red satin pennants and ’alams were em- 
broidered with the names of Allah and Panjatan (Muhammad, ’Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn) in silver and gold thread. Then came the 
officials who held gold and silver spears and clubs in their hands. They 
were followed by countless foot soldiers armed with swords and shields. 
This part of the procession occupied more than one mile of the road. The 
band, comprising sets of different instruments, played moving mourning 
tunes. The abdar-khana® was behind the band. It was placed on wooden 
benches and transported by carts. Sherbet in jugs and cups, and covered 
with ice, was placed on the benches and was served free to the proces- 
sionists. The spectators watching from their roofs were offered cups tied 


to long poles. 


88 Ibid., pp. 90-93. 
89 It does not exist now. 
90 A repository for drinking water including sherbet. 
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Behind the dbdar-khana, the gold and silver ’alams were followed by 
two or three Zu‘ljanahs and tabits. Arrows pierced the tabits. The cover" 
ings of the zu‘ljanahs were sprinkled with red colour. Behind them, 
hundreds of poor people carried their own ta’ztyas. At the end was Khu- 
dabakhsh’s ta’ziya. The ta’ziyas were surrounded by countless mourners, 
all bare-headed and bare-footed. Tears rolled down their cheeks and cons- 
tant crying had reddened their eyes. Their breasts had also become red 
from continued beating. Nawhas and marsiyas were recited in moving 
tones around the ¢a’ziyas. Various ethnic and racial groups such as Ethio- 
pians, Mughals etc. formed separate parties of their own to perform md- — 
tam. The cries and beating of breasts were so moving as to make even 
Shimr, who had martyred Imam Husayn, cry. Some actions of the proces- 
sionists were anti-shari’a but, as their objective was to shed tears for the 
martyrs of Karbala, there was nothing wrong in them. Several thousand 
spectators watched the procession. The noblemen, viziers and dignitaries 
followed the procession in their conveyances. 

Najat Husayn also visited the Talkatora Karbala. The groups of mour- 
ners with the ta’ziya parties, both small and large, assembled there. They 
performed mdtam under their ’alams and buried their ta’ ziyas.™ 

Fyzabad, under the patronage of the Begums, competed with Lucknow 
in celebrating Muharram and added novelties and splendour to the meet- 
ings and processions. Towns such as Mohan, Safipur, Bangarmau, 
Miyanganj, Mallawan, Kakori, Kursi, Malihabad, Sandila, Sandi, Bil- 
garam, Gopamau, Biswan, Pihani, Mahmudabad, Rudauli, Suhali, Ja’is, 
Nasirabad, Jahangirabad, Salimpur, Pirpur, Akbarpur, Gonda, Balram- 
pur and Bahraich became important centres of Muharram ceremonies; 
thanks to the patronage of the dignitaries of the Nawwabs who gover- 
ned these towns. Most of these towns were overwhelmingly Sunni, but 
they also vied with one another in paying tribute to the memory of their 
Prophet’s grandsons. After the British annexed Awadh, the Muslim land- 
owning class, called the ta’luqdars, the zaminddrs, the Muslim dignitaries 
of the Hindu ta’luqdars and the beneficiaries from the bequests of the 
Awadh Nawwabs and Begums, known as wasiqdddars, followed their an- 
cestral traditions in celebrating the mourning ceremonies. The Fasdna-1 
Azad by Ratan Nath Sarshar (d. 1902) gives an impressive account of 
the processions, ta’ziyas, marsiya-reciters and crowds that headed towards 
Talkatora. The enormous gathering of mourners within the Karbala four 
walls in Talkatora had made movement from one corner to the other im- 
possible. | , | 

By the end of the nineteenth century, however, Sunni efforts in 


91 Sayyid Hasan, Chand tahgigqt magdle, Patna, 1976, pp. 7-9, Najat Husayn’s diary in 
Patna University Library. 
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Lucknow to assert their economic and numerical superiority sparked off 
serious Clashes between the two communities. Some irresponsible ShVi 
groups poured oil on the fire of strife by reciting tabarra, which was 
offensive to Sunnis. In some towns, such as Jawnpur, tabarra was recited 
publicly in predominantly Sunni quarters. Incessant litigation strained 
Shi’i-Sunni relations. Until 1905, both the Shi’is and Sunnis buried their 
ta’ ziyas in the Talkatora grounds but the Sunnis had turned the celebra- 
tions into a carnival; mourning was not their principal concern. Vacant 
fields, groves and roads around Talkatora were filled with Sunni shop- 
keepers trading briskly. Sunni youths organized fencing, sports and acro- 
batics. The Shi’is felt offended. In 1906, Shii protests prompted the Bri- 
tish administration to assign Philkatora Karbala, across the Gomti, for 
the burial of Sunni /a’zzyas and the fore-noon was reserved for their pro- 
cessions. ‘The routes of the processions were also separated. The Sunnis 
took the opportunity to give a predominantly Sunni colour to their pro- 
cession. The names of the first three caliphs were added to the banners 
and encomiums praising them were recited by Sunni nawha and marsiya 
reciters. ‘The Sunnis began to assert their right to recite these encomiums 
on the first three caliphs, known as madh-t- sahaba (the encomiums on the 
Prophet’s companions). The Shi’is retaliated by publicly reciting tabarra. 
In 1908, the Piggott Committee, appointed by the British Government, 
recommended that the recitation of madh-i sahaba on ’ashitra, Chihlum and 
21st Ramazan should be banned, while the Shi’is should be ‘restrained’ 
from reciting tabarra. The committee recommended that the Sunnis could 
obtain a licence to recite madh-t sahaba on other days. Both Shi’is and 
Sunnis brought their political and economic influence to bear upon the 
government to assert their respective rights, giving the administration an 
opportunity to widen the gulf of sectarian differences. Leaders from both 
parties obtained political gains. Nevertheless, the enthusiasm of genuine 
mourners, who formed the majority in both sects, for the Muharram cele- 
brations, did not wane. 


The Popularity of Muharram in Northern India 
The account of the war against the ta’ziyas in the biographical works 
of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid tends to show that ta’ziya processions were or- 
ganized by both Sunnis and Shiis throughout northern India from ‘Delhi 
to Bengal’. Works by puritanical Sunni ’ulama‘, such as Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz 
and Sana‘-u‘llah Panipati, indicate that no efforts were spared to crush 
the rising popularity of ta’zzyas. The increase in the number of Shi’is 
from Baltchistan and Sind to Bengal and the devotion of the Chishtiyya 
sifis and the Tafziliyas to the ta’ziyas, however, frustrated the puritanical 
Sunni efforts to crush it. The nineteenth century political upheavals in 
the Panjab and Sind changed the pattern of Muslim aristocracy in these 
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regions to the benefit of the Shi’is. On the whole the Sikhs did not inter- 
fere with Muslim religious festivals. The devotion to éa’ziyas could not be 
destroyed by violence. Ta’ziya platforms, imambarhas and Karbalas were 
built even in remote villages. There was one central Karbala for many 
small villages. This meant that the people from neighbouring villages, 
with their ta’ziyas, congregated initially at an important centre and then, 
forming one large procession, marched towards the central Karbala. 

In 1840, Nawwab ’Ali Riza‘ Khan bin Hidayat Khan bin Ali Khan 
Kabuli Qizilbash, whose estate in Kabul had been confiscated by the 
Afghan rulers, moved to Lahore. His loyal services to the British in 1848- 

49 and in 1857, made him the leading British protege in the Panjab. 
After his death in 1865, his talented sons, Nawazish ’Ali Khan, Nasir 
>Ali Khan and Nisar ’Ali Khan, remained loyal to the British. Nawazish 
°Ali Khan, the head of the family, was very influential in the Panjab and 
founded innumerable villages and bazaars. He also built several man- 
sions and imambarhas and popularized the ’ashiira ceremonies.*? The may- 
nhdi procession on 7th Muharram terminated at his mansion. Nawwab 
Nawazish ’Ali and his successors spent huge sums of money on the cele- 
bration of Muharram and endowed innumerable villages for expendi- 
tures on the mourning ceremonies. The Karbala of Game Shah in Lahore 
became the burial ground for the ia’ziyas. Some members of the Qizil- 
bash family settled in PeshAwar where they became leaders of the Muhar- 
ram celebrations. 

The Fagir brothers (’Azizu‘d-Din, Niru‘d-Din and Lnamu‘d-Din), 
the leading dignitaries of Raja Ranjit Singh, were Sunnis, but some of 
their descendants married Shi’ girls. Their influence made the Fagir’s 
house in Andr Kali (Lahore) a ta’ ziya centre. 

Peshawar also played an important part in Muharram celebrations. In 
Multan, the sift families were devoted to Muharram and organized ta’ ziya 
processions. The imposing imdambdarha built by the Gardizi family in Mul- 
tan attracted enormous crowds. In Uch, Makhdim Jahaniyan’s descen- 
dants, who had embraced Shi’ism, celebrated Muharram. The followers 
of Lal Shahbaz Qalandar, a descendant of Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq in Sehwan 
(Sind) enthusiastically popularized the Muharram ceremonies throughout 
Sind, Balichistan, the Panjab and the North-West Frontier Province. The 
Ni’matu‘llahi s#fis, Qalandariyyas and Haydaris, who had moved to new 
areas in Sind from Baluchistan and the Panjab, added considerable co- 
lour and brilliance to the local Muharram celebrations. Consequently, 
Hyderabad Sind and the Shi'i Khayrpir state celebrated Muharram with 
great enthusiasm. The Baliichi mdiam groups were superb. 

From the nineteenth century, the Muharram ceremonies were largely 
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adjusted to the Awadh pattern. Kashmir, however, maintained a sepa- 
rate identity. The ceremonies evolved by Mir Shamsu‘d-Din ’Iraqi and 
his descendants influenced the Kashmiri celebrations of Muharram and 
Chihlum. Mir Shamsu‘d-Din ’Iraqi’s khangah at Jadibal in Srinagar is 
still the centre of the Muharram celebrations. Impressive ‘abit processsions 
are organized in Badgam. In Ladakh the mosques were and are the cen- 
tres of these rituals. 

Hindu participation in the Maharani celebrations was not confined 
to Muslim principalities. The Hindus of Rajasthan observed Muharram 
with great enthusiasm. ’Abdu‘l-Latif al-Shustari, who wrote the Tuhfa- 
tu‘l’ Alam at Hyderabad in 1215-16/1800-2, says, “In Jaipur, where there 
are no Muslims and no az@n is called, the rich and affluent Hindus have 
built lofty and elegant ta’ztya-khdnas (imambarhas). After sighting the 
Muharram crescent, they put on mourning dress, abstain from tasty food— 
and many people fast. Day in and day out they recite marstyas in Hindawi, 
Hindi and Persian. Everyone gives food to the poor and scented water 
is distributed in each street and bazaar. The people construct holy zarihs 
of wood or paper and prostrate themselves before them. When ’dshiira 
day ends, they throw the zaréhs into a river or bury them i in a fixed place 
known as Karbala.’’% 

The 18th and early 19th century Bengali Hindus also celebrated 
Muharram fervently. Mirza Muhammad Hasan Qatil (d. 1233/1817) 
says that during Muharram not only did Bengali Hindus keep their head 
uncovered but cried, like Hindu women, in the arms of their friends.%4 


Muharram in Hyderabad 

The impact of Khwaja Banda-Nawaz Gisa Daraz made the mourning 
songs for the martyrs of Karbala popular in the Chishtiyya khdngahs 
of Gulbarga and in the Bahmanid Deccan. The Ni’matu‘llahi khdngahs 
at Bidar and in other Bahmanid towns must have introduced the Iranian 
model of ’ashiira mourning into the Deccan. Although the Shi’i migrants 
from Iran to the Bahmanid Deccan observed taqiyya, they had no inhi- 
bitions in re-orientating the ’*aéshira mourning rituals. Many Bahmanid 
sultans and harem inmates were also deeply devoted to the Prophet’s 
family. Consequently, long before the establishment of the Qutb-Shahi 
dynasty, the *ashiira mourning rites were firmly established in the Deccan. 

Sultan Quli Qutbu‘l-Mulk-Qutb Shah (924+950/1518-43), the foun- 
der of the Qutb-Shahi dynasty, constructed a building called the ’Ashir 
Khana for the observation of Muharram mournings in Golkonda. He | 


93 ’Abdu‘l-Latif bin ’Ali Talib Shustari, Tuhfatu‘l-’dlam, Hyderabad, 1290/1873, pp. 
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also seems to have introduced other Muharram rituals. The fourth Qutb- 
Shahi ruler, Ibrahim Qutb Shah (957-88/1550-80) constructed the Jan- 
gar Duwazdah Imam (the house of free distribution of food in the name 
of the twelve Imams). He also established the ’alam na’l séhtb. Once in 
Ibrahim’s reign, between 16 and 17 Rajab, Khwajasara Yaqut is said to 
have had a vision of Imam ’Ali resting on a hill now known as the Kuh-i 
Mawla. He rushed to the site and found the impression of Imam ’Ali’s 
palms on the rock where he had seen him sitting. Yaqut ordered the 
stone-cutters to cut out the rock and got it fixed to a niche. Sultan 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah himself visited the site and built a mosque there.® 
Each year on 17 Rajab a large crowd assembles there to commemorate 
the event. It would seem that before the foundation of Hyderabad by 
the fifth Qutb-Shahi ruler, Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (988-1020/ 
1580-1620), ’ashiira was already being celebrated at Kth-i Mawila. 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, the founder of Hyderabad, and his 
prime minister, Mir Muhammad Mu’min® were staunch Shi’is. Two 
-ashir khanas, one in the palace precincts and the other in the city, known 
as the Badshahi ’Ashir Khanas, were built in Hyderabad. Mir Muham- 
mad Mu’min’s Persian marsiyas tend to show that the celebration of 
Muharram was deemed a source of blessings for both the long life of the 
sultan and the prosperity of the sultanate. In 1001/1592-93, Sultan Mu- 
hammad Quli Qutb Shah constructed the Husayni Alam. In Sultan 
’"Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah’s reign (1035-83/1626-72), the Langar (weight) 
procession came into being and soon formed an integral part of the 
Muharram ceremonies. Elaborate Muharram rituals were formalised in 
his reign and are eloquently described in the Hadigatu‘s salatin. Its author 
Nizamu‘d-Din Ahmad says, “Soon after the appearance of the crescent 
of Muharram, Sultan ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah abandons his life of luxury. 
He replaces his royal robes with mourning garments. In the royal palace, 
in the capital and in other towns in the provinces music is no longer pla- 
yed and the instruments are locked in their covers. The superintendents 
of the royal kitchens are ordered not to cook meat. The liquor shops are 
closed. The butchers are not permitted to sell meat and the sale of betel- 
leaf is banned. No one is allowed to eat meat or betel-leaf. The barbers 
are forbidden to shave heads in the public baths. Body massage is also 
prohibited. Both Muslims and non-Muslims obey these orders and ob- 
serve mourning. Thousands of pairs of black and blue garments and 
green and black ebony staffs, which mark the observation of mourning, are 
distributed to all the court favourites, noblemen, viziers, dignitaries, zakirs®? 


95 Khwaja Ghulam Husayn Khan, Gulzar- Asafiyya, Bombay, 1308-1891, pp. 550-53. 
96 Isnd ’Asharé Shi’is in India, I, pp. 309-311. 
97 Reciters or speakers at majlis. 
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and the reciters of the eulogies of the Imams. Two lofty edifices 
(ashitr-khénas), one in the royal palace and the other in the bazaar had 
been constructed. Green and. black carpets of broadcloth cover their vast 
courtyards. Their ceilings are hidden by swathes of blue velvet. Invocat- 
ions and the names of the twelve Im4ams are inlaid with beautifully pain- 
ted and glazed tiles in both edifices (’dshiir-khanas). Both are adorned 
with fourteen ’alams in the names of the fourteen impeccable ones. 
Their exquisite designs in gold and silver have been executed by expert 
artists and craftsmen. A length of brocade fourteen yards long, on which 
are woven the verses of the Qur‘an, invocations and poetical verses, is 
clipped with each ’alam. ‘The ornamentation and decoration of the ’alams 
are superb. On the vast outer walls of each ’ashiir khana ten rows of 
carved recesses face each other. Lamps are placed opposite each other 
in these recesses. On the first night of Muharram the lamps of the 
lowest row are lit, on the second night the first two bottom rows are 
kindled, on the third night the first three rows are lit. In this order an 
extra row of lamps is ignited each night until, on the tenth Muharram, 
the lamps of all ten rows are kindled. The total number of lamps exceeds 
ten thousand. 

‘Large brass lamp stands, resembling trees with branches, are installed 
in front of the halls. On each stand, 120 lamps are lit. On each night at 
the top of the halls and around the pools, white wax candles, as high as 
a human being, glow softly. The mourners of the martyrs of Karbala 
and the Sayyidu‘sh-Shuhada‘ (Imam Husayn), wearing black, are always 
present. The sweet-voiced zakirs and the musicians recite heart-rending 
marsiyas and grief stricken verses with sorrowful melodies, filling the 
mourners with tears and lamentation. Eulogies on the impeccable Imams 
and the Prophet Muhammad’s family are recited in melancholy tones. 
The assembled mourners burst into tears and loud shrieks of sorrowful 
ecstasy at the zakir’s touching recitations. 

“Tn the afternoon the great sultan (’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah) clad in gar- 
ments embroidered with the names of the Prophet’s descendants, slowly 
marches on a horse, or in a litter covered with black velvet and satin, 
specially prepared for ’dshiira. All the courtiers, noblemen, dignitaries, 
viziers and court servants, wearing black, accompany him to the house 
of alawa. The marstyas composed by the Sultan are sung by two melo- 
dious singers. Near the door of the aldwa, the Sultan dismounts and en- 
ters, bare-footed, into the hall of the ’alams. There the Sultan, with his 
own hands, places garlands of flowers on the ’alams. When the sun sets 
he lights each white camphor candle, in front of the hall. Singers deliver 
verses praising the impeccable Imams. When all the candles are lit, an 
eloquent khatib (preacher) recites fatsha and gives a lucid sermon in a 
loud voice to gain blessings from the souls of the Karbala martyrs and to 
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invoke their intercession for the Sultan’s prosperity. The proceedings 
conclude with a prostration in thanksgiving by the Sultan. The Sultan . 
then returns to the royal palace but the noblemen and dignitaries stay 
on. They listen to sermons on the tragic events at Karbala and the suffe- 
rings and hardships of the Sayyidu‘sh-Shuhada‘ (Imam Husayn). Blood, 
instead of tears, rolls down their cheeks. After the mourning rituals, 
delicious vegetarian food is served. A tray bearing pieces of bread with 
cloves, sugar candies and sweets is provided in place of betel-leaves. On 
larger trays, sherbets of sugar candy and refined sugar, mixed with rose 
water, are distributed to the audience. <akirs and the reciters of eulogies 
perform again. These assemblies continue until midnight. 

The same routine is followed in the aldwa** outside the palace which is 
controlled by the city kotwal. A large number of all classes of town dwellers, 
businessmen and soldiers assemble there. Black garments are distributed. 
Food and pieces of bread are served, as in the palace. Until midnight, the 

- Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada‘, the eulogies on the Imams and the mourning poems are 
recited. The rituals of ’ashiira are observed in the suburbs such as Hay4- 
. tabad, Kulstmpur, Balapir, and Khayratabad, in the langar khana®®, eleph- 
ant and horse stables and karkhanas!©. All expenses are defrayed by the state. 

“On the eve of 6th Muharram, the ’alams of the bazaar aldwa, are taken 
to the vast plain surrounding the Dad Mahal!©1. Lamps are lit on the 
roads from the bazaar and around the plain itself. In the bazaar, tabit, 
decorated with richly embroidered and gilded gunbads (canopies) are 
brought out with ’alams. A large number of candles are lit within and 
outside the gunbad. Huge wooden trees and colossal figures carved in 
wood, are profusely illuminated. Innumerable fdanis!°° and torches pre- 
cede the procession. A vast crowd of Arabs, Shi’is and the devotees of the 
holy Imams march on both sides of the procession carrying candles. The 
zakirs and the eulogists of the Imams sing hymns. The procession mar- 
ches to the extensive plain of Dad Mahal where the lamp and torch 
bearers encircle the processionists. The ’alams remain in the centre. The 
noise of the recitations rises to the top of the lofty Dad Mahal. The | 
Sultan, standing on the roof of the Dad Mahal, watches the crowds bea- 
ting their breast and listens to the cries and shrieks of the mourners for 
the tragedy at Karbala. Their lamentations move him to tears. Trays of 


98 Aldwa (a fire-place in the courtyard to burn the incense) in the Badshahi ’Ashir- 
Khana. 


99 House for free distribution of food. 

100 (Literally workshop), departments to manufacture and procure articles of daily 
need and luxuries for the king and royal household. 

101 House of justice; a prominent mansion in the palace precincts. 

102 Ta ziyas are meant. 


103. A lantern which revolves by the smoke from the candle within. 
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bread pieces from the palace are distributed to the mourners. The kotwal 
recites fatiha for the long life and prosperity of the Sultan and the pro- 
cession returns to the aldwa in the same order as before. 

‘Throughout the remaining ’Gshiira nights the *alam processions march 
from the aldwas in the suburbs. Special mention should be made of the 
procession on the night of 7th Muharram from Hayatabad, named after 
the Sultan’s mother.1% Thousands of people, including courtiers and 
noblemen, march under the direction of the commander of the royal forces 

to the Dad Mahal. The shopkeepers light innumerable lamps. Like the 
previous night, the Sultan is moved to tears by the excitement and earnest- 
ness of the processionists and sends pieces of bread to them. The proces- 
sion wends its way home after an hour. 

“On the morning of seventh Muharram, the Sultan moves to the lofty 
Nadi Mahal palace where he stands on the balcony. The ambassadors 
from Iran and India, accredited to the Qutb-Shahi court, the courtiers, 
noblemen, viziers, the Sultan’s favourites and his officers all clad in black 
garments, stand in strictly prescribed order. The *alams from the royal 
palace, bazaar, langar khana Hayatabad and the suburbs, are brought 
from the Duwazdah Imam (Twelve Imams) gate into the palace. The 
common people are also permitted to bring their ’alams within the palace. 
The entire population, including non-Muslims, are crowded on the plains _ 
of Nadi Mahal like the crowds on resurrection day. The ’alam processions 
from the suburbs pass first before the Sultan. The mourners’ cries and 
shrieks echo to the sky. The elegies on the martyrs of Karbala and the 
stories of the captivity of the ladies of the Imam/’s house are recited 
near the dbiis and gunbads (ta’ziyas). The Sultan weeps, expressing his 
deep sense of grief at the despair of the mourners and at the thought of 
the tyranny suffered by the Imam and his companions. His anguish and 
pain escalate at the helplessness of the martyrs and their ladies. The 
superintendents of the royal wardrobes are ordered to cover the ’alams 
from each aldwa with lengths of silk. Purses full of coins are awarded to 
the attendants of the ’alams. They return to their own quarters from 
the palace in the afternoon having received many gifts. 

“On the night of 10th Muharram, the Sultan visits the palace alawa. 
After placing flower garlands around the ’alams and lighting the candles 
and lamps, he invites the foreign ambassadors to the mourning assem- 
bly. The royal dignitaries, eminent officers and court favourites stand 
in groups according to their status. All of them put on black gar- 
ments. They listen to lectures on the sufferings of the Karbala martyrs 
and cry out, offering their condolences to the spirits of the Prophet 
Muhammad and Imam ’Ali. 


104 Isnd’Ashari Shi?is in India, I, p. 328. 
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“On the ninth night of Muharram the ’alams in the palace aladwa are 
taken to the extensive plain surrounding the royal court. After garlan- 
ding the ’alams and decorating them, the Sultan distributes white cam- 
phor candles with his own hands to the courtiers, his favourites, the im- 
portant ambassadors, military commanders and officers. He gives the 
royal sword to the army chief of staff. They in their turn, with members 
of their retinues, and holding the white camphor candles, lamps and 
faniis in their hands, march to the plain. | 

“Wooden statues of elephants, lions and cypress trees, some fourteen to 
fifteen feet high, are arrayed in front of the court verandahs, facing the 
plain. Lamps, on wooden stands, glow in the recesses, niches and trees 
carved in the lofty chahar-taq.°° The Sultan, with his dignitaries and fa- 
vourites, accompanies the ’alams from the wall through which the stan- 
dards are carried. He stands on one of the lofty chahdr-taqgs which are 
aglow with lamps from top to bottom and sights the ’alams. The 
crowd comprising all classes, high and low, children and adults, men and 
women, cannot be estimated. Never has such a vast spectacle been re- 
ported in the history of the world. A large number of ’alams are planted 
in the plain. The zdakirs and reciters of the Im&m’s eulogies form inde- 
pendent groups and, standing around the ’alams, recite hymns. For two 
hours the lamps remain lit. Afterwards, the Sultan returns to the palace 
with the ’alams. His favourites and dignitaries recite fatsha for the Sultan’s 
long life and prosperity. Then they go home. 

“In the morning of 10th Muharram, the Sultan leaves his palace accom- 
panied by his dignitaries, noblemen, favourites, viziers and senior ser- 
vants. All wear black and are bare-footed. They cry. The zakirs and 
singers recount Imams’ sorrowful tales, moving slowly towards the royal 
alawa. They march some 3,000 steps and enter the mosque near the 
’ Ashiir-khana of the alawa. In the mosque recitations are given in a pa- 
thetic voice praising the martyrs of Karbala and describing the imprison- 
ment, helplessness and humiliation of their families. The entire assem- © 
bly again bursts into tears. This is followed by the recitation of fatzha to 
gain rewards from the soul of Imam Husayn for showing grief and dis- 
tress at his martyrdom and that of his family and friends. Fattha for the 
Sultan, is again recited. The Sultan returns to his palace and repeats 
*ashiira naméz and invocations. Afterwards, he eats a simple meal. Two 
hundred pairs of clothes are distributed from the royal wardrobe to Sayyid 
orphans in order to obtain spiritual rewards. 

‘According to royal orders, the ’alams are set up in all the forts, palaces, 
cities and ports in the kingdom. Large sums of money have been budget- 


105 A principal room at the top of palaces, open in front and supported by four pil- 
lars. 
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ted for ’ashiira expenses for the entire kingdom. This enables all Muslims 
to perform the ceremonies without any inconvenience. The Sultan’s de- 
votion to these rituals has warded off calamities from his kingdom and it 
is prosperous. All the Sultan’s wishes are fulfilled. Even the ‘Hindus 
obedient to Islam’!6 are free from trouble and calamity. The Hindu 
females and boys take a bath on ’dshiira day and put on clean clothes. 
Then they come to the aldwa with pitchers of white sugarcandy sherbet 
on their heads that they distribute to the aldwa servants. They bring a 
large amount of gold and silver offerings in fulfilment of vows made in 
previous years. Fresh vows are made. All Hindu boys born on ’dshiira 
day are named Husayn. 

«A number of unfortunate Muslims, whoare poor, or distressed for other 
reasons, put padlocks on their lips. In that condition they sit down be- 


fore the alawa and for several days pray for the automatic opening of 


the padlocks. In the night of 10th Muharram, to the utter bewilderment 
of the spectators, the padlocks are miraculously opened. Within a year 
their wishes are fulfilled.’’10? | 

The ’ashiira celebrations described by Mirzi Nizdmu‘d-Din Ahmad in 
the Hadigatu‘s-salatin were both state and civic functions. They offered 
employment to a considerable number of court favourites and promoted 
the economic prosperity of the state. Not only did they stimulate a spirit 
of peaceful co-existence among the Islamic sects but they promoted fri- 
endship between Muslims and non-Muslims. 

Awrangzib’s conquest of Golkonda came as a rude shock and the glory 
of the Muharram celebrations faded. Awrangzib issued an order closing 
all °ashitr-khanas, with the exception of those where some miracle, caused 
by an ’alam or relic, was observed. Mirza Hashmat ’Ali Beg informed 
the Emperor that in Sultan ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah's reign, one Agha 
Muhsin Khurasani had brought a holy relic from Syria. According to 
the royal orders, it was incorporated into an alam and set up in Chawk. 
Later the Sultan had arranged that the holy relic, which belonged to the 
sick man of Karbala (Imam Husayn’s son Imam Zaynu’l-’Abidin), should 
be placed in the royal Darush-Shifa‘ (hospital) so that its blessings might 
cure the sick. Awrangzib assigned the holy relic to Mirza Hashmat 
Ali Beg’s care and issued a farman dated 4 Rajab 1110/6 January 1699 
that two huns should be paid daily to the Mirza out of the hospital bud- 
get to meet his expenditure on aloe-wood and flowers for the relic.10 

It would seem that Awrangzib generally spared ’dshiir-khanas containing 


106 ‘Hinaud muti’an-t Islam’, a phrase describing Hindu subjects of Muslim rulers. In the 
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holy relics but a large number of them were not allowed to function. 
Even the Badshahi ’Ashiir Khana was closed. 

After Awrangzib’s death, the precipitous fall of the Mughal empire, 
the Mahratta depredations in the Deccan and their penetration into 
northern India made life miserable. Nizamu‘l-Mulk Asaf-Jah (1135-61/ 
1724-40) however, stemmed the tide of Mahratta power in the Deccan 
and carved out the independent Asaf-Jahi dynasty. In the reign of the 
fourth Asaf-Jahi ruler, Mir Nizam ’Ali Khan Asaf-Jah If (1175-1218/ 
1761-1803), the Asaf-Jahi kingdom was consolidated and strengthened. 
The prime minister, Mushiru‘l-Mulk A’zamu'l-Umara‘ Aristi-Jah, was 
an indefatigable warrior and a farsighted administrator, but he was an 
orthodox Shi’i. When one of Aristi-Jah’s sons died on the battle-field, 
Asaf-Jah II went to Aristi-Jah’s house to offer condolence and urged 
him to adopt two of his own sons. Aristti-Jah was reluctant to accept 
Asaf-Jah’s offer, for he was a Shri and the princes were Sunnis. Asaf-Jah 
gave Aristi-Jah permission to bring them up as he wished, and under 
his training, the two princes became staunch ShYis. 

In Asaf-Jah II’s reign, the Badshahi ’Ashiir-Khana was repaired. An 
inscription on the western wall gives 1178/1764-65 as the date of renova- 
tion. At the main gate an inscription dated 1179/1765-66 is carved. It 
reads: Bab-i Fayz-i Imam-i ’alamyiin (the Gateway of the bounty of the 
Imams of mankind). The vanished glory of the mourning ceremonies 
was revived. For some years Aristi-Jah was prime minister and his grand- 
daughter, Jahanparwar Begum, was one of the wives of Asaf-Jah TIL 
(1218-44/1803-29). Aristii-Jah’s successor, Sayyid Abu‘l-Qasim entitled 
Mir ’Alam Bahadur of Shustar, was also a staunch Shi’i. His influence 
further increased the ruler’s patronage to the Muharram ceremonies. 

Nasiru‘d-Dawla Farkhunda ’Ali Khan Asaf-Jah [TV (1244-73/1829-57) 
was brought up by Jahanparwar Begum, who preferred him to the 
throne over her own son, Mir Tafazzul ’Ali Khan. Asaf-Jah IV repaired 
the Qutb-Shahi tombs, renovated the Charminar and took a deep interest 
in the observance of the Muharram ceremonies. On the northern and 
southern walls of the Badshahi ’Ashir-Khana an inscription on wooden 
planks dated 1250/1834-35 tells us of this renovation. 

Khwaja Ghulam Husayn Khan, who completed his Gulzar- Asafiyya 
in 1266/1844, gives a detailed account of the Muharram celebrations in 
Hyderabad. This shows that not only were the traditions of Sultan 
*Abdu‘llah Qutb-Shah and his successors revived, but also more innova- 
tions paying homage to the tragedy of Karbala were introduced. He 
says, “Immediately after the appearance of the Muharram crescent the 
Husayni "Alam, Na’l Mubarak and ’Alam Bibi are set up. The garlands 
for the ’alams are donated by the king to earn long life. After two night- 
watches, a procession, headed by the elephant bearing the ’alam and 
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accompanied by military contingents, moves bare-footed towards the 
Husayni ’Alam, with thousands of civilians. The people first take a bath, 
put on green garments and then scent themselves. They carry trays of 
garlands, pitchers of sherbet and trays of food on their head. They tie the 
garlands round the Husayni ’Alam, recite fatiha and then return home. 
Although sometimes scuffles break out among the crowds, the peremp- 
tory government orders restrain them from fighting. All the marsiya reci- 
ters visit the Husayni ’Alam on that night in order to obtain an appreci- 
ative audience. Each one of them recites five bands! of marsiya. In 
the house of both rich and poor and even outside them, on the streets 
and in the bazaars, ’alams and ta’ ziyas are arranged. Musical bands play 
mourning tunes both in houses and the ’dshiir-khanas in order to accelerate 
sorrow and wailing. Every individual is sunk in grief. Rich men light 
lamps with costly glass shades in their ’ashiir-khanas. They light white 
camphor candles in the courtyards. Red cloths are hung behind the 
lamps which are lit in such a manner that they show exquisite shapes and 
designs. 

“From the first of Muharram until the tenth, court dignitaries, noble- 
men and their children wear green and black garments. No delicacies 
are consumed. Some people only eat food that is cooked without butter 
or salt. Generally women diet more strictly. A few people hire the reci- 
ters to recount the sufferings at Karbala but others read these stories 
themselves. Some people give up ornate garments and costly shoes and 
wear a white loin cloth, others tie scarfs of gold thread embroidery 
around their waist in order to act as fagirs (beggars). They choose their 
own colours. Some fagirs wear woollen shawls and adorn themselves with 
gold and silver ornaments. They divide themselves into two groups. One 
of them comprising some seven hundred people is commanded by Dina 
wrestler. ‘The second comprises miscellaneous sub-groups from all the 
city quarters. They march under parasols of different colours, wearing 
the dress prescribed for their group. If a group usurps the official colour 
of another one, fighting breaks out. The government fines the offender. 
The colours of each group are registered with the government and each 
marches with its own members. According to their prescribed rules, they 
pass through the palace of Maharaja Bahadur Chandi Lal. The Maha- 
raja gives each group 101 rupees and an embroidered green scarf. From 
there they proceed to the highway leading to Panchmahla. They march 
reciting eulogies on the Imams and throw ambergris on the road. At 
Panchmahla they are paid 125 rupees. Early in morning they ar- 
rive at Charminar with the elephant carrying their flags. All groups 
recite eulogies on the Im&ams. When the competition warms up they sit 
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down on the chairs they have brought with them. They don’t leave un- 
til the result of the match is declared. The leaders then make peace 
among the groups. Thousands of men and women on the roads, from the 
roof of their houses, shops and other buildings, watch the spectacle of 
the groups of fagirs. Rich people observe this drama from their elephant 
howdahs. | 

“The fagirs also carry their daily needs, such as food and the hubble- 
bubble, with them. Although strict discipline is enforced, each fagir 1s 
ready to use pistol, gun, sword, dagger and spear. When they arrive at 
the bottom of the hill on which the Husayni ’Alam is planted, they re- 
cite fatiha and then leave for home. On their return journey they com- 
pete in reciting devotional poetry with Mir Dilawar ’Ali Luhar, a man- 
sabdar, who on that day visits the Husayni ’Alam in fagir’s dress in the 
company of his disciples. The challenge on behalf of the fagirs is accep- 
ted by the disciples of Burhin Sahib, who is expert in composing eulogies 
and devotional poetry. Both groups recite in a loud voice to the great 
enjoyment of the spectators. Each expert leads more than two thousand 
disciples. The competition lasts until four hours before sunset. Subse- 
quently the fagirs call at noblemen’s houses and obtain fixed sums of 
money. On twelfth Muharram, the noblemen offer gifts, food such as 
halim and giirma on which fatiha has been recited to all those who put on 
fagir’s dress. They also feed other people. Later that day they take a 
bath and revert to normal dress. 

‘These ceremonies are the legacy of Sultan ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah’s reign. 
An innovation is ‘men acting like lions’. They make a lion’s tail on their 
back by tying a stick around their waist with a chain. Someone holds 
the chain and the man masquerading lion is taken in bazaars and in 
*ashiir-khanas beating drums. The shop-keepers give them presents. ‘These 
men, pretending to be lions, bite the throat of lambs with their teeth and 
attack animals in a leonine manner. Such actors number about 200. 
On 10th Muharram a crowd assembles below the ancient fort. Some 
people, wearing long conical caps of coloured paper act like lunatics. 
Others, acting as beggars, tie rattles round their waist and pretend to be 
messengers. A few people dressed as beggars behave differently and ob- 
tain sums of money. Some people, acting as fagirs, go around the city 
beating drums. 

“These exciting fancy dress shows take place from the beginning of 
Muharram until 10th Muharram. On the tenth, all ’alams, ta’ ziyas and 
burags are carried in procession on the highway through Husayni "Alam 
to the Musi river. They follow the flag-decked elephants, bands and 
drums. Military contingents accompany them. Both Hindus and Mus- 
lims don fancy dresses. Khwaja Ghulam Husayn Khan, the author of the 
Tarikh-i Gulzar-i Asafiyya, says that people dress themselves like beggars 
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or lions merely to pay tribute to the memory of the Karbala martyrs. 
On no other occasion would anyone act like a fagir or a lion, even to 
earn a large sum of money. Ghulam Husayn also describes the dangar 
(weight ceremony). This ritual dates from the reign of ’Abdu‘llah Qutb 
Shah. It is said that at the end of a Zu‘lhijja, ’Abdu‘llah was returning 
home on his elephant to Golkonda fort. The elephant, excited by the 
flooded Misi river, threw his mahout. It wandered uncontrolled through 
the forest while ’Abdu‘llah remained in his seat. When his mother, Hayat 
Bakhshi Begum, was informed of this disaster, she ordered that food and 
water bottles should be tied to the trees in the jungle so that her son 
would not starve. Meanwhile, the Muharram crescent had appeared so 
Hayat Bakhshi Begum took a vow that if her son returned safely she 
would tie a langar (weight) of gold around his waist and take him, bare- 
footed, from Golkonda to the Husayni ’Alam. There she would distri-’ 
bute the gold (from the Jangar) to the poor. Accordingly, when ’Abdu‘llah 
returned, she ordered that a langar of gold weighing forty pounds be 
manufactured. This was tied to ’Abdu‘llah’s waist and ks travelled on 
foot to the Husayni ’Alam. Subsequently, tying the langar became an 
integral part of Muharram celebrations.” 

Ghulam Husayn says that in his days rich men tied langars of gold and 
silver round their waist and poor people tied flowers using red thread. 
Then they visited the Husayni ’Alam. They also took pitchers of sherbet 
with them and distributed it and the gold and silver to the mourners 
there. Rich men placed musical bands and elephants with ’alams at the 
head of their processions. | 

“From Ist to 9th Muharram, langar processions from different quarters 
visit the Husayni ’Alam. On 5th Muharram, the procession carries the 
langar for the long life and prosperity of the Nizam. The Nizam watches 
the event from the Panchmahla palace. He stands behind a perforated 
curtain in order to save the processionists the trouble of paying obeisance 
to him. The ladies watch from their palaces. An elephant, bearing a 
gold flag, is preceded by the senior superintendent of the royal messen- 
gers leading 400 messengers. The other messenger superintendents, each 
at the head of 400 subordinates, follow. All march majestically. Then 
comes a contingent of 100 camel-riders. The elephant from the finance 
department walks behind the camels. Various contingents consisting of 
6,000 soldiers follow. 5,000 young soldiers, dressed in glittering uniforms, 
march with great pomp and show. They are followed initially by 3,000 
Sindi and Sikh soldiers, and then other military contingents. The Nizim’s 
royal elephant, decked with valuable ornaments is next; 400 royal mes- 
sengers, 500 archers and 150 camel-riders march after him. Contingents 
of noblemen and commanders, then 1,000 cavalry men, follow the royal 
group. Next comes the second royal elephant, flying the Nizim’s flag, 
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and a number of soldiers. The European contingents, consisting of 300 
soldiers with their artillery, precede the foreign dignitaries and other 
special groups. They total 40,000 in all. Shamsu‘l-Umara‘ and his four 
sons, accompanied by a huge retinue, follow them. Twelve elephants 
and a military band playing mourning tunes, come next. Some elephants 
carry ambergris and other types of perfumes. Twenty richly decorated 
elephants precede the canopy holding the /angar for the Niz&m’s long life 
and prosperity. Then comes a contingent of 2,000 soldiers from eastern 
India, known as fiirbiyas. Behind them a procession, carrying gold and 
silver ’alams, marches majestically. Some ’alams are sheltered by cano- 
pies. Royal servants, carrying gold langars on trays, pitchers of sherbet 
and money for offerings, follow. The Khan-i Saman Amiru‘d-Dawla, on 
a green canopied elephant heads a group of elephants marching pom- 
pously and beating kettle-drums. 

“The procession starts at one and a half watches after sunrise and, tra- 
velling throughout the day, passes before the Nizam at about one and a 
half watches after sunset. When two night watches remain, the proces- 
sion enters the brightly illuminated ’Ashir-khana of Husayni ’Alam. 
200 mace bearers and 200 messengers keep law and order. I’tisimu‘l- 
Mulk ’Arz Begi gives the news of the procession’s success to the Nizam. 
The number of visitors from distant lands who come to watch the pro- 
cession cannot be estimated. 

“On 6th and 7th Muharram, the processions of the princes’ langar 
march to the Husayni ’Alam. Until 9th Muharram, the entire population, 
including Hindus and other religious communities, is occupied in watch- 
ing these /angar processions. On the morning of 5th Muharram, Shamsu‘l- 
Umara"’s langar procession marches independently to the Husayni ’Alam. 
Shamsu‘l-Umara‘ with langars of gold and flowers tied round his waist, 
is mounted on an elephant. A large number of mourners line the roofs, 
shops and other edifices between Charminar and the Husayni ’Alam 
’Ashir-khana in Chawk. On 6th and 7th Muharram, Shamsu’l-Umara‘’s 
procession marches to the Husayni ’Alam ’Ashir-khana. All display 
much pomp and ceremony. 

“On the night before 10th Muharram, the ’alams, ta’ ziyas and buraqs 
are carried in procession in different quarters of the capital surrounded 
by innumerable lamps. The procession of na’l sahib is accompanied by 
thousands of mourners carrying torches and candles. On 10th Muhar- 
ram, about one watch after sunrise, the procession carrying the ’alam of 
Imam Husayn’s mother, Fatima Zahra, leaves its permanent abode. It 
enters the town through the Yaqitpura gateway. The local children, 
carrying green and red flags, march at the head. The shop-keepers give 
them copper coins. Behind them is an elephant carrying green ’alams. 
Next come the camels and then the animal-keepers with bamboo sticks 
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in their hand. Behind them walk people carrying ’alams, ta’ ziyas, burdgqs 
and two imitation graves of red paper. Tabiis from different quarters 
join the main procession. Groups of dignitaries, noblemen and their sons, 
and Hindu and Muslim mansabdars march, bare-footed and bare-headed 
crying ““Husayn, Husayn’’. Thousands of processionists offer coins and dry 
fruits to the ’alams. ‘The owners of large houses on the route shower money, 
and garlands of gold and silver wired flowers to the ’alams. The women 
watch the spectacle behind the curtains of their mansions. 

In the afternoon the procession passes through Charminar, Char- 
Kaman and the building containing Prophet Muhammad’s footprint. 
There Fatima Zahra’s ’alam is lowered. This symbolises her petition to 
God when, on Judgement Day, she will arouse His wrath against the 
enemies of her innocent son Husayn, his family and companions. The 
processionists are drowned in oceans of grief, while their frenzied weeping 
and breast-beating gives the impression that they will die at any mo- 
ment. 

“On Chihlum day, the mourners organise a marstya competition. Every 
Friday night the Husayni "Alam is separated from its rod and placed in 
a boat so that the people can pay their respect. On Chithlum day this still 
happens although it is accompanied by a marstya competition. None of 
the families of the original organizers of the ’alam processions survives. 
The expenses are now paid by the state with the exception of a few weal- 
thy nobles who make their own arrangements. Valuable jdgirs have been 
assigned for the maintenance of ’alams, ’Ashir-khadna and processions. 
Maharaja Chandti Lal, who displayed exceptional devotion to these - 
ceremonies, excelled other state dignitaries in making illuminated dis- 
plays.4 From 1869, men were forbidden to act like lions and lunatics. 
Although the fagir processions were also prohibited, the enthusiasm 
shown in celebrating Muharram is undiminished. The seventh Nizam or- 
ganized the Hyderabad celebrations on a grand scale. 


Muharram Celebrations in other Deccan Towns | 

Until ’Ali "Adil Shah IT’s reign (1657-72) the Bijapiris had celebrated 
Muharram rather modestly. The new Shah made it a state festival. In 
1067/1656-57 his mother, Khadija Sultan Shahr Bani, the daughter of 
Muhammad Qutb Shah and sister to ’Abdu‘llah Qutb Shah, persuaded 
him to build an ’Ashir-khana in Bijapur. It was called the Husayni 
Mahal. Nusrati (d. 1075/1685), the Bijapiri court poet laureate, pays 
tributes both to the Shah and his mother for their devotion to the Ahl-i 
Bayt and their enthusiasm for Muharram celebrations. Nusrati has given 
an account of the decoration of the streets and highways, the illumina- 
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tions, and the antics of the people imitating lions. Under state patron- 
age, Muharram in Bijapur assumed the pattern of that in Hyderabad.™4 
The Qutb-Shahi rulers popularised Muharram even in Mysore and _ 
Madras. After the fall of the Qutb-Shahi kingdom, the Mughal governors 
celebrated Muharram there. In 1719, the Shi’i governor of Mysore, 
Nawwab ’Abbas Qutb Khan, built an imdmbarha at Sara. Under Hyder 
°Ali and Tipit Sultan, the Irani dignitaries built imambarha at Sriranga- 
_ patam and obtained a state grant to cover expenses. Muharram was _ 
also vigorously celebrated in Bangalore. The interest displayed by the 
Nawwabs of Karnatak in Urdu poetry gave an impetus to the observance 
of Muharram in that region. : 


Muharram Symbols 

The Muharram ‘symbols are designed to arouse memories of the tra-. 
gedy at Karbala and promote devotion to the Prophet’s family. The ear- 
liest known Muharram symbol in India is the ’alam (a standard or an 
ensign). It is intended to remind mourners of the ’alam which, on 10th 
Muharram, Imam Husayn assigned to his half-brother ’Abbds, an in- 
vincible warrior and a redoubtable personality. Often ’Abbas had wished 
‘to march deep into the enemy ranks and destroy them but the Imam 
did not approve of annihilating even the nominal followers of his grand- 
father. Ultimately, “Abbas was urged to fetch water for the children | 
who lay prostrate for three days without a drop of water. "Abbas fought 
gallantly, broke the enemies’ ranks and reached the Euphrates. He filled 
the leather bag given him by Husayn’s little daughter Sakina with 
water and moved toward the camp without himself drinking a single 
drop of water. The enemies had closed the ranks and martyred ’Abbas. 
The *alam instantly reminds mourners of the children’s thirst and ’Abbas’ 
self sacrifice filling them with an ecstasy of grief. 

The metal crests of the ’alams are cast in different patterns. They are 
generally in the shape of the palm of a hand, whose five fingers repre- 
sent Prophet Muhammad, ’Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. In more 
ornamented crests, the palms are artistically designed and leaves and 
sword blades, representing fingers are added. Arabesques floral designs 
and inscriptions, comprising the names of the Prophet, his daughter and 
the Imams are carved on the surfaces of the crest. Much of the elabora- 
tely decorated crests are inlaid with precious stones. Pierced works on 
metal sheets are frequently used for ’alam crests. 

In the Qutb-Shahi’s reign several pilgrims brought relics from Kar- 
bala. They were incorporated into ’alams and ’ Ashiir-khanas were con- 
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structed to display them. Consequently several centres for the mourn- 
ing processions emerged. 

The earliest relic was obtained by Ibrahim Qutb Shah (957-88/1550- 
80). It was a piece of iron in the shape of a horse-shoe which was affixed | 
to a helmet to protect the nose. This particular nose-piece is said to have 
belonged to Imam Husayn’s helmet. In the reign of Yisuf ’Adil Shah 
(895-916/1490-1510) it was brought to Bijapur by a pilgrim from Kar- 
bala. Ibrahim Qutb Shah acquired it from Bijapur and had a crest- 
shaped ‘Allah’ made out of it. He kept it in Golkonda, but Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah transferred it to Hyderabad and placed it in the royal 
palace area known as ‘Tlahi Mahal’ near Charkaman."4* Later during 
the reign of Nizam ’Ali Khan Asaf Jah IL the ’Ashiir-khana in the palace 
was extended. The Na’l-1 Mubarak procession. soon a a a distinctive 
position in the Hyderabad Muharram rituals. 

From Medina Aga ’Ali (a pilgrim) brought the sword ascribed to 
Imam Ja’far as-Sadiqg. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah gave the relic a 
royal reception. Aqa ’Ali constructed an ’alam and affixed the sword to 
it. This was known as the ‘Husayni ’Alam’. The Sultan built an ’Ashir- 
khana for the ’alam, offering royal ie and land grants for its main- 
tenance. 

During Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah’s reign a pilgrim brought two 
other relics from Karbala: (a) a piece from ’Abbfs’ armour and (2) the 
head of Qasim’s spear. He claimed that Imam Husayn had appeared to 

-him in a vision and had told him where the relics were buried. The 
pilgrim made them into ’alam crests. The ’alam containing the piece of 
; "Abbas’ armour was named the ‘’Alam-i Abu‘l-Fazli‘l ’Abbas’ and the 
other, incorporating the tip of Qasim’s spear, the ‘Hazrat QAsim’s ’Alam’. 

The Bibi Ka ’Alam (Fatima Zahra’s ’Alam) is also an important 
Hyderabad relic. It is made from a piece of the wooden plank on which 
’Ali is said to have bathed his wife Fatima prior to her burial]. Initially 
the wood was cut into a tughra™® reading Allah, Muhammad and ’Ali. 
Then it was set ina gold-plated ’alam. It was housed in an ’Ashir-khana 
outside the Dabirpur quarter. Later, Asaf Jah VII renovated the build- 
ing. 

During ’Abdu‘ll4h Qutb Shah’s reign, Hajji Agha Niiigin Khurasani 
brought from Damascus the iron collar which Yazid’s army had put 

around Imam Zaynu‘l-’Abidin’s neck. The Sultan transformed it into 
an ’alam crest and affixed it to the Daru‘sh-Shifa‘ vestibule so that its 
power might cure the patients. Awrangzib re-confirmed the grant for 
its maintenance. In 1357/1938-39, Asaf Jah VII built an ’ Ashir-khana 
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for this ’alam, consisting of two rooms, to the south of the Daru‘sh-Shifa‘. 
This complex is now one of the leading Muharram centres in Hyderabad. 
The ’alam is known as the “alam-i sar-tawq mubarak’ "4 


Aldwa | 
The ‘alawa’ or ‘fire-place’, which is a pit dug in the ’Ashar-khana 
courtyard, is an integral part of the Deccan Muharram. Sometimes 
the aldwa is enclosed by a wall. The pits are dug annually in the 
same spot and measure about one to eight metres in diameter. On the 
first ten nights of Muharram, a fire is kindled in the ala@was and incense 
is burnt. ’Alams from the ’Ashiir-khana are taken around the alawa. The 
fire reminds the mourners of the one the Imam ordered his companions 
to burn around the moat surrounding his camp, in order to prevent a 
surprise attack. 


T abiits, ta’ ztyas and zarihs 

Pelsaert calls the tabits ‘coffins or biers’. Symbolically, they represent 
the biers of Imam Husayn and his family, whose corpses were trampled 
by their enemies’ horses after their martyrdom. Zarihs symbolise Imam 
Husayn’s mausoleum but they are a permanent fixture in the imambérhas. 
Ta ziyas also represent Imam Husayn’s tomb but they are made annu- 
ally from paper and other stuffs and are buried in places designated 
‘Karbala’ on the afternoon of ’dshiira. Ta’ ziyas are also designed to re- 
mind the mourners of the indignities perpetrated on the Imam’s corpse. 
Karihs represent Imam Husayn’s tomb itself which the Indians cannot 
visit personally because they live too far away from Karbala. 


Burdg and Ku‘l-janah | 

_Buraq is a representation of the beast on which the Prophet is believed 
to have ridden when he made his ascension to the Divine proximity on 
the occasion of his famous night journey. According to Ibn Hisham, the 
Prophet described the burdg as a winged animal, white in colour, and, in 
size, Intermediate between a mule and an ass. [bn Sa’d makes Gabriel 
address burdq as a female. In the earliest available painting in the fami’- 
u‘t-tawarikh by Rashidu‘d-Din, dated 714/1314, 


“it is rather a centaur type that is followed, for the upper part of the 
body has two arms, as well as the usual four legs of an animal; in other 
respects also it presents features that are unusual, for Buraq holds in 
her hands a book, presumably a copy of the Qur‘an, and her tail is 


114 Rd&hat A’zmi, Hyderabad ke muqaddas tabarrukat, Sad@‘i-Fa‘fart (Urdu), Hy- 
derabad, 1978, pp. 37-47. 
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upturned and ends in the upper part of a human body—the breast, 
head, and two arms, carrying in the right hand a long sword and in 
the left a round shield; the long thick masses of hair, curled up at the 
end, which hang down below each cheek, are similar to those of Buraq 
herself, and the crown on the head of each is of the same kind, and 
exactly resembles in shape and ornamentation with that worn by kings 
in several illustrations in Beriini’s al-Athar al-Bagiyah (Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library, no. 161); but the artistic origin of this strange caudal 
appendage is obscure.’’445 


Arnold goes on to say: 


‘During the decline in Muhammadan painting in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the representation of Buraq tended to become 
vulgarized, and her appearance was certainly not improved by the 
addition of an ill-shaped, heavy crown, such as that worn by the later 
Shahs of Persia, or by the substitution of an upstanding peacock’s 
tail for that of an ordinary mule. 

The common occurrence of pictures of Muhammad upon Buraq affords 
a remarkable example of the persistence of an earlier artistic convention 
and of its intrusion into a religion of a later date. By theory, and in 
accordance with orthodox theological teaching, no such representation 
should have appeared in the art of Islam at all, but like many other 
survivals it refused to be killed, and insisted on finding for itself a place 
in the art of a religion which ought never to have admitted it, but was 
not strong enough tokeep out an artistic tradition of such great antiquity. 
Even to the present day, crude pictures of Buraq, without her rider, are 
popular in Egyptian villages, and flimsy representations of this strange 
beast are often carried in the Muharram processions in India.”’"6 


The statues of burdq made for the Muharram processions were of the 
type described in the last para, by Arnold. These statues are more 
common in the Sunni Muharram processions than in the Shi’i ones. 

Shi’i processions generally include zu‘l-janah or duldul. Zu‘l-janah means 
‘winged’ and was the name given to the horse that Imam Husayn rode 
on 10th Muharram. When the Imam was martyred, only Zu'l-janah 
was left to convey the tragic news to the ladies’ camp. A horse is specially 


bred for this event and is never ridden. It is decorated in the manner 


described previously by Mrs. Meer Hasan °Alj47 and is included in the 
Muharram processions to deepen the anguish and pain of the mourners. 


115 T.W. Arnold, Painting in Islam, New York, 1965, reprint, p. 119. 


116 Ibid., pp. 121-122. 
117 Supra, pp. 322-23, 327, 331. 
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’ Ashiir-Khanas, ’Aza Khanas, Husayniyas and Imambarhas 

In the Deccan the rooms set aside in houses or halls, built for ’alams, 
zarihs, tabiits and ta’ziyas, are known as ’Ashar-khanas. The mourning 
assemblies (majlis, plural majalis) are held there and the processions of 
’alams and tabiits or ta’ ztyas start from there. The early Qutb Shahi rulers 
built their ’Ashir-khanas in Golkonda fort; the Badshahi ’Ashar-khana in 
Hyderabad was completed in 1005/1596. Separate *Ashir-khanas were 
built for each important ’alam brought by pilgrims from Iraq and Arabia 
to Hyderabad. They were named after the respective ’alams. The halls 
of the ’Ashir-khands are surrounded by vestibules and rooms. They have 
imposing gateways and permanent aldwas. Naqqar-khanas (drum houses) 
were sometimes added to ’Ashiir-khdnas. The Badshahi ’Ashir-khana is 
an example. 

The counterpart of the ’Ashir-khanas in northern India are the ’aza-. 
khanas, Husayniyas or Imambarhas. They are also known as ta’ ziya-khanas 
(house of éa’zzyas, or mourning houses). In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the ShYi dignitaries, who performed their mourning ceremonies 
in secret, built ta’ ziya-khanas in their mansions.™8 In 1224/1809, Ahmad 
bin Muhammad Bihbihani saw an imposing fa’ ziya-khdna, known as the 
Husayni Dalan, at Jahangir-Nagar (Dacca). He was told that it was 150 
years old. It was built by Mir Murad Bashi—possibly during Shah 
Shuja’s governorship. Bihbihani mentions that it was well-managed.19 
It would seem that Muharram was celebrated while Mir Jumla and 
Sha’ista Khan were governors and, under Murshid Quli Khan and his 
successor, the ta’ ziya-khaéna, known as Husayni Dalan, became the centre 
for the Muharram ceremonies in Bengal. 

The second known Jmémbarha in Bengal was built by Agha Muhammad 
Mutahbhar in the flourishing commercial port of Hughli12% The Agha 
had left Iran for Hughli towards the end of Awrangzib’s reign. The 
Imambarha seems to have been constructedin the early eighteenth century 
and quickly became the centre of Muharram ceremonies. Imdambarhas 
were then built in Murshidabad, Fyzabad and Delhi. From Asafu‘d- 
Dawla’s reign, Imaémbdrhas mushroomed in Lucknow, Awadh and other 
towns in the region. They were known as Husayniyas, ’aza-khénas and 


118 For example even in Muhammad Shah’s reign, Fazl ’Ali Fazli’s father, Nawwab 
Ashraf ’Ali Khan, secretly performed Muharram rituals and attended assemblies 
within the palace; Fazl ’Ali Fazli, Karbal Katha, edited by Malikram and Mukh- 

. taru‘d-Din Ahmad, Patna 1965, p. 37. 

119 Supra, p. 123, 

120 Tabagai-i Muhsiniyya, Collection of papers relating to the Hooghly Imémbarha 1815-1910, 
Calcutta, 1914, Summary of Persian Extracts, Copy of Hajji Muhammad Muhsin’s 
will, dated 1213/1798, mentions the edifice as Imdém-Barhi. In the inscription on the 
wall facing the river, Imaém-Barhi is mentioned. 
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ta’ ziya-khanas but the popular name was Imdmbdarha. In Bengali ‘barhi’ 
means ‘a mansion’. In Bengal the mansion for the [mam’s mourning 
ceremonies was naturally known as the ‘Imaém-Barhi’. In other towns bdrhi 
changed into ‘barha’. In their zeal for Persianization, the Pakistanis have 
changed barhi into ‘bargah’ (a king’s court or palace). 

The free distribution of water, sherbet and food to the poor and needy 
in the Imambarhas and processions helps to provide relief to a neglectéd 
section of the community but it also reminds people of the hunger and 
thirst by Imam Husayn, his young children and his fellow martyrs. 


Elegies and Sermons during the Mourning Assemblies 

Marsiyas, or elegies, are the favourite form of expressing sorrow among 
the poetry-loving Arabs. In qasidas (odes) they extol the virtues of the 
living, in marsiyas, they pay tribute to the dead. Fatima’s elegies on the 
Prophet’s death refer bitterly to her own miseries. The marsiyas on Imam 
Husayn by his sisters give first-hand information on the tragedy at Kar- 
bala. Imam Husayn’s martyrdom was described by many contemporary 
poets and prose writers. The latter are known as maqditl'*1 and were read 
out in the Muharram assemblies. Books, known as ‘shahddat-ndéma’ 
(accounts of martyrdom) and ‘jang-nama’ (accounts of battles) were written, 
on the basis of the magd@til and historical works, to read there as well. Some 
prose accounts are profusely interspersed with verses. 

When Kamifalu‘d-Din Husayn bin ’Ali Wa‘iz Kashifi wrote his Raw- 
zatu‘sh-shuhada’ (The Garden of the Martyrs), all other works went out of 
circulation. Even the mourning assemblies themselves came to be called 

s ‘Rawzas’. Kashiffi belonged to the predominantly Shi’i region of 
Sabzwar in Khurasén. He was educated in Sabzwar, Nishaptr and 
Mashhad. He then moved to Hirat where he lived for some twenty years 
until his death. He became friendly with the sifi and poet, Niru‘d-Din 
"Abdu‘r-Rahman Jami (d. 898/1491), and married one of his sisters. 
Sultan Husayn Bayqara’s prime minister, Mir ’Ali Shir Nawa‘i, also 
became KaAshifi’s friend and both he and the Sultan were his patrons. 

- Kashifi was an expertinall branches of astronomy, asuccessful author of 
exegeses on the Quran, a scholar of political science and ethics and an elo- 
quent orator. In Hirat he regularly delivered sermons in several seminaries 
and mosques. He planned to write an extensive Persian exegesis on the 
Qur‘an and dedicated it to Mir ’Ali Shir Nawa‘t. He called it Jawahiru't- 
tafsir li-tuhfatu‘l-amir but was able to complete only the first three chapters 
and 84 verses in the fourth chapter. Daunted by the size of his task, he 
gave up and, instead, composed a concise exegesis on the Qur'an between 
897/1491-92 and 899/1493-94. This was also dedicated to Mir ’Ali Shir 


121 Isnd ’Ashart Shi’is in India, I, pp, 156-57. 
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Nawa‘i and called Muawahib-1 ’aliya. It is also known as the Tafsir-i 
Husayni and is one of the most popular Persian exegesis of the Qur‘an. 
Manuscript copies are available in almost all libraries of Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts. Turkish, Urdu and Pushtu translations were also 
made and published.!?? Kashifi’s Anwar-2 Suhayli is a Persian translation 
of Ibn al-Mugaffa’s (d. 139/756) Arabic version of the famous Sanskrit 
Kalila wa Dimna. In 900/1495 Kashifi wrote an ethico-political manual 
entitled Akhlaq-1 Muhsini. The titles of some thirty-five of his books are | 
known and some are available in various libraries. 

In about 908/1502-3, two years before his death, Kashifi wrote the 
Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada* at the request of the illustrious prince and Sayyid, 
Murshidu‘d-Dawla wa‘d-Din ’Abdu‘llah, called Sayyid Mirza. The 
prince was the son of Salahu‘d-Din Musa and a royal princess whose father, 
Sultan Bayqara, was uterine brother to the reigning monarch, Sultan 
Husayn Bayqara. The Raw2zatu‘sh-shuhada is divided into the following 
ten chapters: (1) Trials and tribulations of some of the Prophets, (2) 
Persecution of Prophet Muhammad by the Qurayshites and the martyrdom 
of the Prophet’s uncle Hamza and Ja’far bin Abi Talib, (3) Death of the 
Prophet Muhammad, (4) Life of Fatima Zahra, (5) Life of Imam ’Ali, 
(6) Life of Imam Hasan, (7) Life of Imam Husayn, (8) Martyrdom of 
Imam Husayn’s envoy to Kiufa, Muslim bin ’Aqil, and the martyrdom 
of his sons, (9) Imam Husayn’s encounter with his enemies at Karbala, 
the martyrdom of his companions and children, (10) The persecution of 
the Imam’s family after his martyrdom, punishment of the Imam’s 
murderers. The khditma (conclusion) comprises a succinct genealogical 
account of the descendants of Imams Hasan and Husayn, with short notices 
on the Imams. 

The earliest known manuscript copy, dated 925/1519, is in the Aya 
Sifiya Library, Istanbal. Other early copies are in the Aya Siifiya, the 
Fatih Library, Istanbal and the Nuar-i ’Usmaniya Library, Istanbil. 
This shows the popularity of the work in the orthodox Sunni Ottoman 
empire. Muhammad bin Sulayman Fuzili (d. 963/1556), the famous 
Turkish classical author, translated the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada’ into Turkish 
and called it Hadigaiu‘s-swada‘.1*3 The Bektashis made the recitation 
of the Hadigatu‘s-swadé integral to their mourning assemblies, thereby 
increasing its popularity through the Turkish-speaking region. 

Although Kashifi came from the predominantly Shi’i area of Sabzwar, 
in Firat he seems to have professed Sunni beliefs. According to ’Ali 
Shir Nawa‘i, Kashifi was devoid of the rifz and false faith of the people 


122 Storey, I, pp. 12-13. 
123 Storey, I, pp. 212-13. 
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of Sabzwar, although he was accused of Shi’ism.1% Kashifi’s son, Fakhru‘d- 
Din ’Ali bin Husayn al-Wa‘iz Kashifi (d. 939/1532-33), the author of the 
Rashhai-i, ’aynu‘l-hayat, says that his father was a Naqshbandiyya and a 
Sunni. The people of Sabzwar grew suspicious of Husayn Kashifi’s 
sectarian beliefs and, when he visited them from Hirat, decided to test 
his faith. Accordingly an old man attended his ‘sermon in the Jamr 
mosque carrying a big stick. In the course of his sermon, Kashifi stated 
that Gabriel visited the Prophet Muhammad 12,000 times. The old man 
interjected, “How many times did Gabriel visit *Ali?” Kashifi realised 
that if he were to say that Gabriel appeared to ’Ali, he would be lying. 
Were he to say that Gabriel never visited ’Ali, the Sabzwaris devoted to 
>Ali would accuse him of Sunni-ism and the old man might break his head. 
Kashifi’s grounding in Shi’ism came to his rescue, according to Qazi 
Naru‘ll4h Shustari. He replied that Gabriel paid 24,000 visits to ’Ali. 
The old man asked Kashifi whether he was trying to please him or he 
could prove his statement. Kashifi assured him that his assessment was 
based on the Prophet’s assertion, ‘“‘I am the city of knowledge and ’Ali is 
its gateway. Gabriel entered the city of knowledge through the gateway 
12,000 times and left by the gateway 12,000 times. Consequently the 
total number of Gabriel’s visits to ’Ali were 24,000.’225 No one could 
dispute his answer. | 

Uncertainty surrounded Kashifi’s religious views and he enjoyed deep 
respect from the Sunni ’ulama‘ who glossed over his pro-Shi’i interpreta- 
tions of Qur‘anic verses. His account of the tragedy of Karbala in the 
Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada& are also acceptable to both Sunnis and Shi’is. 

Fuzili, the Turkish translator of the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada‘, was born in 
Iraq in Aq-Qoyunli’s reign. He was an Isna ’Ashari Shi’i. When Shah 

Ismail Safawi seized Baghdad in 914/1508, Fuzuli dedicated a masnawi 

to him. The Safawid governor of Iraq also patronised Fuzili. After 
the Ottoman Sultan Sulayman’s conquest of Iraq in 941/1534, Fuziuli 
wrote gasidas praising Sulayman and his leading dignitaries. Nevertheless, 
he remained a Shi’i.1#6 | 

In 974/1567, 996/1588, 1040/1630-31, 1058/1649, 1100/1688-89, 1118/ 
1706 various scholars compiled abridged versions of the Raw zatu' sh-shuhadé& 
to recite in the mourning assemblies at different times in the first ten 
days of Muharram. Some of these versions are known as Dah Majlis. 

There are three different translations of the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada@ into 
Deccani poetry. The first, in 1092/1681-82, was written by Sewa of 
Gulbarga. Later, in about 1130/1717-18, Wali of Vellore produced 


124 Introduction to Karbal Katha, p. 6. 
125 Majalisu‘l-mu‘minin, p. 50. 
126 E. I.?, II, pp. 937-39. 
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another version as did Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali in 1182/1769-70. Two transla- 
tions into Deccani prose were produced: Hasan Beg’s Wasilatu‘n-najat 
and eight years later, Sayyid Mir Wali Khan’s Riyazu‘t-tahirin or Hadisat-t 
Karbala. | | 

It was also translated into Urdu. In 1206/1791-92, Sayyid ’Ali Wasiti 
Bilgarami produced the Dah majlis while Sayyid Haydar Bakhsh Haydari 
Dihlawi (d. 1238/1822-23) wrote the Gulshan-t shahidan. In 1227/1812- 
13 Haydari wrote an abridged version named the Gul-i Maghfirat. Several 
other translations were also made of the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada‘. Some 18th 
century translations are abridged versions of the book. They are known 
as Dah majlis (Ten assemblies), Yazdah majlis (eleven assemblies) and 
Duwazdah majlis (Twelve assemblies). 

A watershed in these Urdu translations of the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada@ 1s 
the Karbal Katha by Fazal ’Ali, who used the nom-de-plume ‘Fazli’. He 
composed the first version in 1145/1732-33 at the age of twenty-two 
and revised it in 1161/1748-49. In his preface, he says that his father, 

- Nawwab Ashraf ’Ali Khan, ordered him to recite from the abridged Persian 
edition of the Rawzatu‘sh-shuhada‘ at the mourning assemblies held 
secretly in his palace. The ladies who were present were unable, however, 
to follow the Persian idioms. Their difficulty stimulated him to translate 
the book into lucid and idiomatic Hindi (Urdu). The original work 
pays tribute to the Emperor Muhammad Shah and the revised version 
praises his son, Emperor Ahmad Shah.’”? 


Poems on the Tragedy of Karbala in Telugu, Sindi and Bengali 
Under the Qutb-Shahi dynasty, the Telugu poets also wrote poetry 
- mourning the tragedy of Karbala. Hartn Khan Sherwani says, 


“The stories connected with Muharram, the month of the martyrdom 
of the Prophet’s grandson, Imam Husain, became a part of the Hindu 
folk-lore and were rendered into Telugu verse. There were, no doubt, 
variations from the historical version, which was moulded according to 
the likely appeal the story would make to the populace in the city, the 
tiller in the country-side and the pot-maker in the village, but that only 
enhanced the local value of the songs. It is interesting to note that there 
are different kinds of the Telugu songs connected with the Muharram 
festival, such as fangndma-i Panjtan-i Pak and Marthiyas, meaning respec- 
tively, the story connected with the War, the Five Sacred Personalities 
and the Dirges. ‘Most of these songs are sung not only during Muh- 
arram but throughout the years by Telugu folks’, and vary from 
locality to locality.” 


127 Karbal Katha, pp. 8-22. 
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The translation of a Telugu song from Rapala might be quoted ; 
here with advantage: 


“Salutation to Thee, Salutation to God, Salutation to Almighty! 
In the City of the Sky there is a beautiful Fort; 
Inside the Fort there is a Palace made of glass; 
Inside the Palace of glass there are high seats; 
There are whisks and beautiful thrones; 
Who are on those two thrones? 
These are Hasan and Husain, two brothers, 
Kings in Court, Lords on the Throne, 
Monarchs ruling over the Seven Isles.” 


Here is another: 


‘Two sons were born to Bibi Fatima; 

They were Hasan and Husain, the two brothers. 

Hasan was the elder and Husain was the younger. 

A battle rose in the Sky which they fought out, 

A battle rose in the farthest lands which they fought daringly.” 


Of course the sequence is anachronistic, unhistorical and fanciful, but 
that only shows how the story was twisted to suit the popular taste. The 
dirges are all Teluguised and even the marriage of Hazrat Qasim is 
placed in the Andhra atmosphere, and sacred rice is said to have been 
thrown on the bridegroom as is the custom in orthodox Hindu marriages 
today. A trinket is worn on the forhead, a thread is tied to the wrist and 
garlands are placed round his neck.1*8 | 


The Bengali poets wrote elegies on the tragedy of Karbala in their own 
language. Sayyid Sultan, who lived in the Chakra-Shala pargana in 
Chittagong, planned an extensive book entitled Nabi Bangsha, covering 
the history from Adam’s time to his own. He was unable, however, to 

- proceed further than the story of the Prophet Muhammad. Nabi Bangsha 
was composed in 1586-87. At Sayyid Sultan’s request, his disciple, 
Muhammad Khan, composed (Magtal) Husayn in 1646. This book is 
divided into eleven chapters, some of which, as Qzydmat-nama, and Dajjal- 
nama, were circulated as independent books. The Magial Husayn is the 
prototype of all Bengali poems on the Karbala tragedy. The work was 
also published. An extension of this book, the Muhammad Hanifer Laré@i, 
comprises a legendary account of the war between Imam Husayn’s half- 
brother, Muhammad Hanafiyya, and Yazid. Many other Bengali poets, 


128 History of the Qutb Shaht dynasty, pp. 528-30. 
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such as ’Abu‘l-Halim, also composed epics on this theme. Sakiner Bilap 
by an anonymous poet describes Fatima Kubra’s lamentations on her 
husband Qasim’s martyrdom. Fatima’s name is wrongly replaced by 
Sakina. Zaynab Bilap, by another anonymous writer, recounts Zaynab’s 
lamentations for her brother Imam Husayn. Shahid Karbala by Ja’far 
dscusses incidents at the battle of Karbala. Sariiper Lara‘t by ’Ali Ahmad 
depicts how Sarip, son of Yazid took Imam Husayn’s side in the conflict 
and died fighting his own father. Historically the story is fantastic; it only 
shows the popular hatred for Yazid. Muhammad Sultan’s Zahar Muhra 
deals with the poisoning of [mam Hasan by his wife.” 

The khangah of Lal Shahbaz Qalandar popularized devotional songs on 
"Ali in Sindi. Shah ’Abdu‘l-Latif (d. 1165/1752) composed heartbreaking 
elegies on martyrs of Karbala. Other Sindi poets also wrote touching ele- 
gies but only ’Abdu‘l-Wahhab Sachal Sarmast (d. 1826) could match the 
elegance of Shah ’Abdu‘l-Latif. | 


Deccani and Urdu Marsiyas (Elegies) 

Initially Persian marsiyas in the Deccan were composed by Mir Muham- 
mad Mu’min® but, before long, the Deccani poems relegated them 
to the background. The earliest known marsiya in the Deccani dialect 
was composed by Burhanu‘d-Din Janam, the son of the famous Bijapiri 
sift of the Qadiriyya-Chishtiyya order, Shah Miran Shamsu‘l-’ushshaq 
(d. 970/1562-63). Burhanu‘d-Din Janam was born twenty years before 
his father’s death in c. 950/1543-44, and died in 1007/1598-99. Both 
father and son were outstanding safi writers of prose and poetry and 
composed siific treatises and poems in Persian and Urdu. Janam’s marsiya 
depicts the pouring out of Divine love through heart-felt sorrow for Imam 
Husayn’s martyrdom.8! 

Ibrahim ’Adil Shah II’s (988-1037/1580-1627) court-poet, Niiri, wrote 
marsiyas in the Deccani dialect. The ruler, ’Ali ’Adil Shah IT (1068-83/ 
1657-72), who was himself a poet as well as a patron of the art, composed 
many marsiyas. Eminent poets such as Nusrati, Qadir and Hashimi 
flourished at his court. Mirza wrote nothing but marsiyas which are | 
believed to have been Divinely inspired. In them he vividly describes 
the heroic battles fought by the Karbala martyrs.18? 


129 Syed Sajjad Husain, A descriptive catalogue of Bengali manuscripts in Munshi ’Abdu‘l 
Karim’s collections, Dacca, 1960, pp. 221-233, 265-66, 344-75, 132, 287, 462, 381, 
461, 551. 

130 Ethé, no. 1530. 

131 Husayni Shahid, Sayyid Shah Aminu‘d-Din ’Ali A’la, Hyderabad, 1973, pp. 68-101; 
Rashid Misawi, Dakin Men marsiya awr ’azddart, Hyderabad, 1970, pp. 62-70. 

132 Nasiru‘d-Din Hashimi, ’Ali’Adil Shah ‘Shahi’ ke marsiya, Sab-ras, March, 1939, pp. 
101-2; Dakin men marsiya awr ’azadari, pp. 70-77. 
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Wajhi, the author of Qutb-i Mushtari and Sab-ras, started his career 
under [brahim Qutb Shah (957-88/1550-80). He seems to have laid the 
foundations for composing marstyas in Deccani at Golkonda and was the 
second great poet from there. This art was perfected in the Deccan, 
however, by Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. Ghawwasi, the author of the 
Sayfu'l-mulik wa Badi’u‘l-jamal and. Tiiti-ndma was also an eminent marsiya- 
poet. During the reign of the last Qutb Shahi ruler, Abu‘l-Hasan, many 
leading marsiya writers appeared including the Sultan’s spiritual guide, 
Shah Raja Sayyid Yusuf Husayni, who also wrote in Urdu. Kazim 
°Ali and Shah Quli Khan of Golkonda were the leading royal poets. 
Sayyid Shuja’u‘d-Din Nari left his native land of Gujarat to move to 
Abu‘l-Hasan’s court where he achieved considerable fame. 

After Golkonda’s fall, the poets such as Sayyid Shah Hasan Zawqi and 
Sayyid Ashraf composed marstyas at the Mughal centre of political power 
in Awrangabad. Among the noblemen in the court of Nizamu‘l-Mulk 
Asaf Jah I, Mutaminu‘d-Dawla Salar Jang Dargah Quli Khan wrote 
Urdu marsiyas. Nawazish ’Ali Khan Shayda, the manager of the ’Ashtr 
khana, composed a masnawi called the Rawzatu‘l-athaér on the tragedy of 
Karbala and patronized the poets who wrote marsiyas. Himmat ’Ali 
Khan Himmat, who stayed at the court of both Aristi-Jah and Chandi 
Lal, wrote marstyas in the form of musaddas.%* Other well-known poets 
included Kazim ’Ali Khan Kazim of Maharaja Chandi Lal’s court and 
"Abbas ’Ali Khan [hsan from Mir ’Alam’s court. 

The marsiyas by Shah Quli Khan Shahi of Golkonda aroused. interest 
in the Urdu forms in Delhi and other Indian towns and helped promote 
the art in Northern India.¥5 The marstyas by Shahi’s contemporary, Mir 
"Abdu‘l-Oadir of Hyderabad, also made a deep impact on the north 
Indian poets. | 

One of the earliest known marsiya poets of eighteenth century Delhi 
was Mir Muhammad Q4‘im. He considered himself the Delhi counter- 
part of the Deccani Qadir. Mustafa Khan Dihlawi Yakrang, a dignitary 
at Muhammad Shah’s court, was another eminent poet. The great 
Urdu poet of the early eighteenth century, Zahiru‘d-Din, known as Shah 
Hatim (d. 1781), and Mir Sa’adat ’Ali Sa’adat of Amroha both compo- 
sed marsiyas but these have not survived. Mir Asadu‘llah Yar Khan, 
alias Majniin of Akbarabad (Agra), adopted ‘Insfn’ as his nom de plume. 
He moved from Akbarabad to Delhi where his wit and humour soon 
made him Muhammad Shah’s favourite. His marsiyas are not extant.1%6 


133 Dakin men marsiya awr ’azddari, pp. 65-70. 

134 Verses consisting of six lines, hexameter. 

135 Shaykh Muhammad Qiyamu‘d-Din Qa‘im, Makhzan-i nikat, Hyderabad, 1929, p. 
6; Mir Hasan, Tazhiré-i shu’ara-i Urdu, Hyderabad, 1940, p. 74. 

136 Sifarish Husayn Rizvi, Urdu marsiya, Delhi, 1965, pp. 209-20. 
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Dargah Quli Khan considered marsiyas composed by some Delhi poets 
as superb. His description of both those who composed and those who 
recited marsiyas refers to assembly halls for the mourning ceremonies. He 
calls them by the Deccani name ’Ashiirkhana’ as well as the popular North- 
Indian title of ©’azi-khana’. Of the marsiya poets, Dargah Quli Khan 
judged Mir Lutf ’Ali Khan to be the Muhtasham Kashi"*? of his own age. 
Although Mir Lutf ’Ali was rather fat and ugly, he succeeded in injec- 
ting deep pathos into his verses. He became the manager of Jawid Khan’s 
’Asharkhana and liberally entertained the visitors and ta’ztyadars (mour- 
ners). 

The three brothers, Miskin, Hazin and Ghamgin, were also leading 
marsiya poets and were famous throughout Delhi. Their sorrowful ex- 
pressions were masterly and people presented them with liberal gifts thus 
providing them with a satisfactory livelihood. Their manuscripts, reflec- 


ting their devotion to the holy martyrs were in great demand and expen- ~ 


sive. Their only worry was how to make their elegies more effective. 
The Rawzatu’sh-shuhada‘ and. Waqa’i Mugbil*88 did not drown the mourners 
‘n sorrow to the same extent as the marsityas by Miskin, Hazin and 
Ghamgin. 

Mir ’Abdu‘llah recited Nadim’s and. Hazin’s marstyas in such a distres- 
sing melody that loud cries rose automatically from his audience and 
‘Cheaven’s ears were filled with their wailing’. The audience cried loudly 
before he had completed the hemistich. Even the expert musicians ad- 
mitted that his marsiya recitals were unequalled. 

In the Muharram month, Mir ’Abdu‘ll4h was in great demand. He 
attended different ta’ziya-khanas in turn and sang his sorrowful melodies. 
People vied with each other in reaching these assemblies early in order 
to claim a good seat. Big crowds gathered. People gained eternal bles- 
sings by listening to the poignant poetry. A party of pretty boys who could 
be found in his house even after ’dshiira always accompanied him. Most 
of them sought his company to learn the secrets of reciting marstyas. Even 
gawwals8® and musicians flocked round him. Mir ’Abdu‘llah’s perfec- 
tion was unique. His complacency annoyed some and they criticised 
him but his competence was unquestionable. 


137 Muhtasham of Kashan (d. 996/1588) wrote erotic verses in his youth but Shah 
Tahmasp Safawi’s growing interest in religion prompted him to divert his talents 
to writing poetry on the virtues of the Imams. Muhtasham composed his cele- 
brated Haft Band, or poem of seven verse strophes, in praise of the Imams, In its 

fullest form it comprises twelve strophes, each consisting of seven verses, and each 
concluding with an additional verse in a different rhyme, thus comprising in all 
ninety-six verses. E. G. Bowne, A literary history of Persia, 1V, Cambridge, 1959, 
reprint, pp. 172-73. 
138 A work on the martyrs of Karbala. 
139 Singers of a type of religious poetry. 
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Another famous marsiya reciter was Shaykh Sultan. He belonged to 
the eastern districts of India but he had gained mastery over the pronun- 
ciation of eloquent orators of Delhi. He recited marsiyas very stylishly; 
his voice was sensitive and his melodies very subtle. Although he had 
never studied music, his very simplicity was artistic and his uncomplicated 
tunes were ravishing. His recital and the audience’s response seemed to 
complement each other. Wherever he recited his marstyas, the people 
were so overcome with grief that they became mourning personified. 

Mir Abi Turab and Mirza Ibrahim were also gifted marsiya reciters. 
Another singer, Mir Darwish Husayn elicited praise even from the proud 

_ Mir ’Abdu‘llah who placed him second only to himself. Jani, who was 
a barber by trade, was an impressive marsiya reciter and an expert musi- 
cian. As a boy he had been very pretty and. one of his lovers was a very 
rich man. Jani had earned about a lakh of rupees but he squandered it 
on extravagances. He attended many music and dance parties and lived 
prodigally. 

Muhammad Nadim was expert in selecting nerve-raking phrases and 
melancholy metaphors for his poetry. He frequently included verses 
written by others in his own stanzas in an unusual manner, particularly 
those of Wahshi.140 

In 1803 one of Mir ’Abdu‘llah Miskin’s poems was printed in Nagri 
characters. Gilchrist quotes Miskin’s verses in his Hindustani Grammar, 
published in 1796; Garcin de Tassy translated some of them into French, 
Another poet Khalifa Muhammad ’Ali Ghisi, adopted ‘Sikandar’ as his 
nom de plume. He came from the Panjab but settled in Delhi. According 
to Mir Hasan Dihlawi, although Sikandar was not highly educated, his 
marsiyas were free from linguistic pitfalls. Later refinements of marstyas 
did not undermine Sikandar’s popularity and his verses were never for- 
gotten.141 7 

There were many popular marsiya poets in the second. half of the eigh- 
teenth century. They included Mir Sayyid Muhammad Taqi, alias Mir 
Ghasi, Qiyamu‘d-Din Qa‘im Chandpiri, Mirza ’Als Quli Khan Nadim 
Dihlawi, Banda ’Alj Khan Lakhnawi, Mir Amani Dihlawi, Mirza Zuhair 
‘Ali Khaliq Dihlawi, Shah Naru‘l-Haqq Tapan "Azimabadi, Shah Mu- 
hammad Abu‘l Hasan Fard *Azimabadi, Qalandar Bakhsh Jur’at 
Dihlawi, Shaykh Ghulam Hamadani Mushafi, Ghulam ’Alf Rasikh 
"Azimabadi, Ahmad Beg Qizilbash Dihlawi, Sadiq °Ali Shah Haydari 
Farrukhabadi, Khwaja Ihsanu‘llah Bayan Dihlawi, Mirza Muhammad 
Ismail alias Mirzi Jan Tapish Dihlawi, Shah Zahiru‘l-Haqq 
“Azimabadi, Qésim Lakhnawi, Ghulam Ghaws Khan Ihsan, Mazhar, 


140 Muraqqa’-Dihli, p. 80. 
141 Tazkira-i shu’ara-i Urdu, p. 122. 
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Mushtaq, Shani ’Azimabadi, Mahziin ’Azimabadi, Mawlawi Jawad ’Ali 
"Azimabadi and Zahik. These poets, some of whom were Sunnis, refined 
the language and style and catered to the growing need for marsiyas 
throughout India. 

The leading poets of the second half of the eighteenth century were 
Dard, Sawda, Mir Tagi and Mir Hasan. Sawda brought his poetic 
mastery and perfection of form to bear on his compositions and revo- 
lutionized the taste of marsiya listeners. Mir injected the pathos and 
sweetness of his ghazals into his marsiyas. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the efforts of Mirza 
Panah ’Ali Beg Afsurda Fyzabadi, Haydar Bakhsh Haydar Dihlawi, 
Thsin Lakhnawi, Anwar Dihlawi and Dhanni Lal Dilgir Lakhnawito im- 
prove upon Sawda’s and Mir’s marsiyas were unsuccessful: Only Mir 
Muzaffar Husayn Zamir Lakhnawi and Mir Mustahsan Khaliq were 
destined to outshine their contemporaries and predecessors. 

Mir Muzaffar Husayn Zamir (d. 1272/1855) was Mushafi’s disciple. 
He learnt versification in order to write marstyas and salams.1* Before long 
Mir Zamir endowed his marsiyas with continuity of theme, touching emo- 
tional expressions and dramatic dialogues. Zamir’s verses vividly depict 
the physical features and military talents of the heroes of Karbala. In 
depicting individual battles, Zamir introduced elements of epic poetry 
into Urdu. The long introductions to his marstyas describe various natural 
scenes with picturesque similes and metaphors. Formerly, marsiyas had 
been recited in musical tones called soz but Mir Zamir used a popular 
rhythm called tahtu‘l-lafz. Gradually marstyas in tahtu’l-lafz replaced the 
Rawzatu‘sh-Shuhada‘ and Dah Majlis. 

Mir Zamir’s rival was Mir Hasan’s talented son, Mir hustshem 
Khaliq (d. 1804). He had inherited his father’s capacity to vividly versify 
subtle emotions and made his mark on the basis of this linguistic artis- 
try. The characteristics of marsiyas invented by Mir Zamir were perfec- 
ted by Mir Khaliq’s son, Mir Babar ’Ali Anis (1802-1874), and Mir 
Zamir’s gifted disciple, Mirza Salamat ’Ali Dabir (1803-1875). Mir Anis 
and Mirza Dabir saw the decline and fall of the Awadh government but 
both endowed Urdu poetry with dynamism and eloquence. Both vividly 
portrayed miscellaneous episodes in the Karbala tragedy. Both were 
precursors of the modern Urdu poetry of the twentieth century. 

Mir Anis drew heavily upon his ancestral tradition of masnawit compo- 
sition. His similes and metaphors elegantly describe scenes of dawn and 
sun-set, the darkness of night, the verdure of plants, the bloom of flowers 
and the singing of birds. Some of these resemble similar scenes from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century masnawis in Awadhi. Anis transported the 


142 A kind of ode paying tribute to the Ahl-i Bayt and the martyrs of Karbala. 
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Awadh landscape to the desert of Karbala to the great admiration of 
his audience. His vigorous depiction of battles, swordsmanship and 
spear-throwing are similar to verses in Shahnéma by Firdawsi but his in- 
tuitive perception of the emotions of his heroes made his marsiyas unique. 
His eloquent phrases, similes and metaphors are superb. Dabir’s choice 
of words, similes and metaphors was scholarly, dignified and majestic. 
His quotations from Qur‘anic verses and hadis are profound and help to 
make his marsiyas learned, but they are hardly lucid. 

, During the life-time of Anis and Dabir, their admirers were divided 
into two irreconcilable groups. After they had both died, these differences 
hardened, although Anis and Dabir had always respected each other. 
Anis died in December 1874. Dabir, who expired in March 1875, fore- 
saw a vacuum in marsiya composition and paid tribute to his rival in 
a beautifully composed chronogram. 

The sons, grandsons and disciples of Anis and Dabir also became famous 
poets. Their legacy was strengthened by subsequent generations of disci- 
ples but these marsiyas are stereotyped. Marsiyas composed by Anis and 
Dabir and their disciples were recited in tahtu‘l-lafz, in remote villages 
and towns. In recent decades the decline of Urdu poetry and the mush- 
rooming of professional preachers, known as zakirs, has relegated tahtu'l- 
lafz-reciters to the background. Modern marstya poets, who are not con- 
versant with medieval war-techniques, have given predominance to philo- 
sophical, ethical and revolutionary themes in their verses. The soz reciters 
still, however, use the marsiyas by Anis, Dabir and their disciples. The 
nawhas, written by modern poets, are recited in both the mourning as- 
semblies and in the processions by those who perform mdtam (beating their 
breast), whether by hand or with chains. 


— 





CHAPTER FIVE 


The Shi’is and Modernism 


Modernism in the context of Islam (both Sunni-ism and Shi’ism) is very 
difficult to define. Muslim liberal traditions reject any deflections from 


the Qur‘an and sunna and cannot endorse the following expectations in 
the West: 


“A Westernized, philosophically inclined elite can observe Quranic 
prohibitions in the breach, drinking alcohol, failing to observe Ramadan, 
indulging in unlicensed sex and disregarding those aspects of Islamic 
law and practice that it finds uncongenial without necessarily rejecting 
the higher religious truths enshrined in the divine text; but in so act- 
ing it is always vulnerable to the charge that it is failing in its duty 
of ‘enjoining the good and forbidding the evil’.’’? 


Investigations into the laws of physical causation are not discouraged 
by Islam. The nineteenth century Western colonial domination and 
Western scientific discoveries evoked two types of Muslim responses. Some 
of the Western educated Muslim elite were bewildered and identified 
modernism with the violation of Islamic religious and social ethics but those 
who had received an adequate religious training retained their Islamic 
identity. The Shi’is were not overcome with panic. A number of leading 
scholars believed that modern discoveries strengthened rather than wea- 
kened the truths in the Qur‘an, the sunna of the Prophets and Imams. 

As early as the seventeenth century, Shi’i scholars had studied Western 
philosophy and science and had analysed the new Western discoveries in 
the light of Islamic sciences. For example, Danishmand Khan had fore- 
stalled many Western scholars in making a comparative study of Euro- 
pean and Islamic discoveries. Another Shi’i scholar, Ghulam Husayn 
Tabataba‘l, the author of the Siyaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, realistically reminded 
both the British and Indians of the value of promoting better under- 


1 Malise Ruthven, Islam in the world, Middlesex, 1984, p. 308. 
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standing of each other’s political and social institutions. Two Shi'is 
"Allama Tafazzul Husayn? and Mirza Abu Talib Isfahani, nicknamed 
Landani® (of London) learned English and other European languages and 
acquired an understanding of British intellectual traditions. Abii Talib, 
who visited London in 1798-1803, was not enchanted by British institutions 
but examined it dispassionately and objectively.* Both Tafazzul Husayn 
and Abi Talib were far ahead of their time and could not have achieved 
their potential at the Awadh court. Nevertheless, during Asafu‘d-Dawla’s 
reign, some books were translated from English into Persian, including New- 
ton’s Principia. English-Persian dictionaries were also compiled. Subsequen- 
tly, Sa’adat ’Ali Khan built an observatory while Ghaziu‘d-Din Haydar 
established a scientific laboratory at Lucknow. English influence increased 
rapidly in Awadh from Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar’s reign. 

Although Shah *Abdu‘l-’Aziz had declared that ’Allama Tafazzul 
Husayn was a mulhid-i kamil® (totally irreligious) many keen Sunni 
students studied under him. In Delhi, "Allama Tafazzul Husayn’s works 
were popularized by (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s maternal grandfather, 
Khwaja Faridu‘d-Din. The Khwéaja’s ancestors belonged to a Kashmiri 
sift family which had moved to Delhi. Faridu‘d-Din was born there in 
1161/1748. He received his early education in Delhi but was unable to 
satisfy his passion for higher mathematics in his hometown. He moved 
to Lucknow where he studied under ’Allama Tafazzul Husayn for two to 
three years. After his return to Delhi he got married in 1193/1779. In 
1212/1790, he again visited Lucknow where he met General Claude 
Martin (1835-1900) and other European scholars. He also acquired new 
varieties of compasses, which were known to Arab mathematicians but 
were not available in Delhi. Before leaving Lucknow he wrote a mathe- 
matical treatise entitled the Fawa‘id al-afkar, fi i-mal-al-firjar.* He then 
moved to Calcutta, where, on the recommendations of some English 
friends, he was made Superintendent of the Calcutta Madrasa. 

In about 1803, the Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, sent Faridu‘d- 
Din on a diplomatic mission to the court of Fath ’Ali Shah Qéajar of 
Tran. After his return to India he was sent to Burma on a diplomatic 
mission by the East India Company. Subsequently he served as the 
revenue collector (tahsildar) for the East India Company in newly-con- 
quered Bundelkhand. Around 1231/1815-16, he again visited Calcutta 
where he produced a treatise, the Tuhfa-i Nu’mdniyya, on astrolabes. The 


2 Siyaru‘l-muta‘akhkhirin, II, pp. 528-29. 

3 Supra, pp. 176, 227, 230, 233. 

4 Supra, pp. 229, 233, 281. 

9 Fatadwa-i ’Azizi, p. 117. 

6 Delhi, 1846, Panipati, Muhammad Ismail, Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, XVI, pp. 97- 
206. 
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Mughal emperor, Akbar IT (1806-37), invited him to become his prime 
minister and he accepted. In 1815, he returned to Delhi where he cur- 
tailed many items of unnecessary expenditure. He removed the copper 
ceiling of the Diwdan-i ’Amm (hall of public audience from the Delhi fort 
and had it converted into copper coins. The gold and brass that had ad- 
orned it were sold. The Delhi citizens were appalled. They complained 
that Nadir Shah had robbed the Diwan-i Khass (hall of Private audience) 
of its silver ceiling and now KhwAja Farid had deprived the Diwdan-i > Amm 
of its copper one. The Khwa4ja resigned and went to Calcutta. In 1235/ 
1819-20, the Emperor re-appointed Faridu‘d-Din as prime minister but 
three years later he resigned. After his resignation, the Sikh ruler, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, invited him to become his prime minister in 
-Lahore but he refused. Faridu‘d-Din died on 14 Muharram 1244/27 
July 1818. The East India Company’s Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, 
who had been friendly with the Khwaja, called with his Deputy to offer 
his condolences to Faridu‘d-Din’s family. Most of the Khwaja’s tracts 
on astronomy and the astrolabe were destroyed in 1857. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan was able to salvage only one tract on the astrolabe and two on 
compasses, which he gave to the M. A. O. College Aligarh library.’ 

The Khwaja loved to teach gifted students. (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad men- 
tions Mawlawi Karamat ’Ali8, Khwaja Muhammad Nasir Jan®, Hakim 
Rustam ’Ali Khan’ and Rajab ’Ali, called Arista-Jah, who was a Shi’i. 
We have already mentioned Aristi-Jah in previous pages." The Khwaja’s 
youngest son, Nawwab Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, continuing the family tradition, 
was an expert in astronomy and had collected a museum of astronomical 
appliances. He was also a patron of music.!® (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad was 
proud of the fact that mathematics was his family science. 


Calcutta 

Some Sh7i scholars from Awadh and Jawnpur played an important 
role in the intellectual life of nineteenth century Calcutta. The most 
notable were Mawlawi Karam Husayn Bilgarami and his sons and grand- 
sons and Mawlana Karamat ’Ali of Jawnpur. 

Karam Husayn learned English after completing the Arabic and Per- 


7 Agra 1896, Magdlat-i Sir Sayyid XVI, pp. 634-95. 

8 Mawlawi Karamat ’Ali was a scholar of Islam and a good calligraphist. From 
Delhi he moved to Hyderabad where he obtained a high position. 

9 Khwaja Muhammad Nasir Jan was the successor to Khwaja Muhammad Nasir. 
The latter was Khwaja Mir Dard’s daughter’s son. 

10 He was a physician at Bahadur Shah Zafar’s court. He was also the editor of 
Bahadur Shah’s journal, Sirdju‘l-akhbar. 

11 Supra, pp. 103-105, 

12 Sirat-i Fartdiyya, p. 767-80. — 
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sian education befitting an ’alim. He was deeply respected by the court 
of Nawwabs of Awadh and corresponded regularly with the Sultanu‘l- 
"Ulama‘.18 In 1832, Nasiru‘d-Din Haydar accredited him as an ambassador 
to the Governor-General of the East India Company. He settled down 
in Calcutta and became professor of Arabic at the Calcutta Madrasa. 
He edited a number of Arabic works published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; the most important is the edition of the Sahifa Kamila, compri- 
sing the invocations of the fourth Imam, Zaynu‘l-’Abidin. He also trans- 
lated the East India Company’s law book from English into Persian and 
wrote an introduction to the Persian lexicographical work, the Burhan-i 
Qati’. His house was a rendezvous for the Calcutta intellectuals. Visi- 
tors from various parts of India also called on him, including the poet 
Ghalib.4 He died at Calcutta in 1257/1841 and was buried there. 

His sons, Sayyid Zaynu‘d-Din Husayn and Sayyid A’zamu‘d-Din 
Husayn, were educated at Calcutta and rose to high positions in the 
government of the East India Company. William Bentinck, the last 
Governor-General of Bengal (1828-33) and the first Governor-General of | 
India (1833-35), took A’zamu‘d-Din on his staff. During the freedom 
struggle of 1857, he helped the East India Company. Later on he was 
appointed the political agent in Sind. He was nominated as a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council. His elder brother, Sayyid Zaynu‘d- 
Din, who was a distinguished scholar of Arabic and Persian, studied 
English at Calcutta and was selected for the Bengal provincial service. 

Of Zaynu‘d-Din’s five sons, *"Imadu‘l-Mulk Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami, 
Major Sayyid Hasan Bilgarami and Sayyid ’Ali Bilgarami were eminent 
linguistics scholars and leaders of modern Muslim India. We shall soon 
discuss their achievements. 

While ’Allama Tafazzul Husayn specialized mainly in mathematics 
and science, Karamat ’Ali, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
interpreted Islam in the Shi’i traditions of rationalism and philosophy. 
Karamat ’Alf was born in Jawnpur and received his early education from 
Sayyid Zakir ’Ali of Jawnpur!¢ who, in turn, was a disciple of Mawlana 
Sayyid Muhammad ’Askari.l? At the age of eighteen, Karamat ’Alj left 
home in quest of knowledge. He spent two years at Lucknow and ten 
years in Iran. He travelled widely in Iran and Turkistén, accompanied 
Arthur Conolly on his journey to India through Afghanistan and saved 
his life in that country. On Conolly’s recommendation he was appointed 
the Representative of the Indian government at the court of Dost 


13. Agha Mahdi, Tarikh-i Sultdnu‘l-~’ Ulama‘, Karachi, 1967, p. 224. 

14 *Abdu'r-Ra’tf *Urij, Bazm-i Ghalib, Karachi, 1969, p. 323. 

15 Matla’-i anwar, pp. 416-17. 

16 Takmila-i Nujimu‘s-sama‘, U1, p. 26; Nuzhatu‘l-khawatir, VIII, p. 170. 
17 Supra, p. 116; Takmila,II , p. 17; Nuzhat, VI, p. 332. 
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Muhammad Khan (the Sirdar, afterwards, Amir, 1234/1819-1280/1863) 
at Kabul where he was much esteemed. On his return he reported to 
the Indian government on the Russian and French intrigues at Kabul, 
and advised them to reach a definite understanding with the Sirdar, who 
was then anxious to ally himself with England. Two years after his re- 
turn from Kabul, he was appointed mutwalli (administrator) of the Hooghly 
Imambarha, where he remained till his death in 1876. His admirer, Jus- 
tice Amir ’Ali, says, “Whatever knowledge of Moslem philosophy I hap- 
pen to possess, I owe to that truly great man. Every Sunday morning 
Moulvi Obaidullah, the Persian Professor and I, breakfasted with the 
Syed and scarcely ever left before 1 o’clock. We ranged over the whole 
region of Oriental history and philosophy. The Syed (Karamat ’Alj) had 
studied ancient Hindu philosophy and loved to draw comparisons bet- 
ween it and the Arabian schools of thought.’48 ’Aziz Ahmad, a modern 
Pakistani scholar, has confused the Shi’i Karamat ’Ali (the Sayyid) with 
Mawlana Karamat ’Ali Jawnpiri, disciple of Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz and 
Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rae Bareli and a leader of the puritanical 
Tayyuni movement of Bengal.!® The Sunni Karamat ’Ali arrived in 
Calcutta from Jawnpur in 1250/1835 and remained in Bengal for a period 
of eighteen years, visiting districts in east Bengal such as Dacca, Faridpur 
and Baqirganj.”° , 

Mawlana Karamat ’Ali wrote a treatise on rhetoric and a comparative 
study of Arabic and Persian languages, but his magnum opus was the Risdla 
fi Ma‘akhaz al-’ulim. Before Amir ’Ali left for England at the end of 
1868, he translated the Mawlana’s Ma‘akhaz al-uliim into English. ’Aziz 
Ahmad says, “Though written in the post-Mutiny phase in 1865 (it) re- 
flects a mental approach he had developed long before the political and 
cultural watershed of 1857, which divides modern from medieval Islam 
in India.’#! According to Mawlana Karamat ’Ali, ““The whole Koran is 
full of passages containing information on physical and mathematical 
sciences. If we would but spend a little reflection over it we should find 
wondrous meanings in every word it contains. The Koran has most satis- 
factorily confuted all the systems of ancient philosophy; it plucked up 
from the root the physical sciences as prevalent among the ancients. 
What a strange coincidence exists between the Koran and the philosophy 
of modern Europe.’’2? 

Mawlana Karamat ’Ali criticizes Luther for ignoring Islam’s contri- 


18 K.K. ’Aziz (ed.), Ameer °Alé, Lahore, 1968, p. 543. 

19 °*Aziz Ahmad, Islamic modernism in India and Pakistan, London, 1970 (2nd impression), 
p. 21. 

20 Khan, M. A., History of the Fard‘idi movement in Bengal, Karachi, 1965, pp, 89-115. 

21 Islamic modernism in India and Pakistan, pp. 21-22. 

22 °Ubaydi and Amir ’Ali (tr.), Ma‘akhaz al-’ulim, Calcutta, 1867, pp. 25, 29, 42. 
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bution to iconoclasm and its influence on Leo the Isaurian. He adds, 
“The Divine creator is the original source and fountainhead of all science 
and knowledge; that the prophets, especially the Last, together with the 
Imams, were the channels through which He revealed all knowledge to 
His creatures; and that the scientific discoveries of modern Europe have 
mainly resulted from, and coincide in principle, with the declarations of 
the Koran and Hadeeses.”* 

Mawlana Karamat ’Ali was aware of the translations of French works 
into Arabic under the Ottoman Sultan Mahmid IT (1223-55/1808-39), 
and the Egyptian, Muhammad ’Ali Pasha (1220-64/1805-48). He belie- 
ved that scientific knowledge could be acquired through Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu. Karamat ’Ali’s admirers included ’Ubaydu‘llah al-’Ubaydi, 
the Persian Professor at Hooghly College, as well as Amir ’Ali. In 1866, 
‘Ubaydu‘llah al-’Ubaydi published an essay written in response to the 
question raised by Sir Charles Edward Trevalyan, a supporter of Lord 
Macauley’s movement for English education in India, on the reciprocal 
influence of Muhammadan-European learning. In it he pleaded that 
there was no reason for Muslims to be scared of the confrontation bet- 
ween contemporary empirical science and Islamic religious beliels. 
Western sciences, based on experiment and demonstration, could not 
undermine Islam, founded on the bedrock of Divine unity as it was. Ac- 
cording to him the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo had streng- 
thened the tenets of Divine unity and Islam and posed no threat to their 
religion.24 What filled Sir Sayyid Ahmad with panic and led him to make 
far-fetched interpretations of Islam, was trivial to Karamat ’Ali, "Ubaydi 
and Amir ’Ali. 


Shi’i Responses to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
Intellectual Movements | | 

In 1857-58, most of the dispossessed royal families and the Hindu and — 
Muslim landed aristocracy of Delhi, North-West Provinces, Central Pro- 
vinces and Rajasthan rebelled against the East India Company in an 
attempt to regain their lost power. Soon the leadership of the revolt slip- 
ped from their hands, however, into those of the artisans, farmers, reli- 
gious mendicants, priests, civil servants and their supporters. The con- 
certed action cut across all barriers of caste and creed and of linguistic 
and religious prejudices and the British, despite strenuous efforts, failed 
to provoke any communal hatred. In many places the entire population 
rose in a body to overthrow the foreign rulers. . 

The failure of the 1857 uprising was accompanied by the liquidation 


23 Ibid, pp. 69-71. | 
24 Risdla-i n’dmi, Calcutta, 1866. 
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of the rebellious landed aristocracy. They were supplanted by those who 
had remained loyal to the British. Though both Hindus and Muslims 
had taken an active part in the revolt, opinion in England, among the 
Christian missionaries, and the Anglo-Indian press in Calcutta charac- 
terised it as a ‘Mohammedan rebellion’. Hindus and Muslims themselves 
tried to shift the responsibility for the uprising on their respective op- 
ponents. 7 

It was, however, (Sir) Sayyid Ahmad Khan who gave both Muslims 
and Hindus a farsighted lead. It is therefore essential to outline his life 
and career in order to explain the Shi’i response to his intellectual mo- 
vements and to his notion of modernism. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan was born at Delhi on 17 October 1817. His ance- 
stors had held high positions under the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury Mughal emperors. His father and grandfather had been famous 
intellectuals in their own days. Their influence aroused Sayyid Ahmad’s 
interest in three different intellectual cross-currents: 

1. The puritanical Sunni revivalist movement of Mujaddid Alf-i Sani, 
Shah Waliu‘llah, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Shah Ghulam ’Ali Nagsh- 
band, Shah Muhammad Isma’il and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rae 
Bareli; 

9. The mathematical and scientific cross-current generated by “Allama 
Tafazzul Husayn’s disciple, Khwaja Faridu‘d-Din; 

3. The intellectual ferment at the Delhi College of which Master Ram 
Chandra, who had become a Christian in 1852, was a pioneer. 
Sayyid Ahmad studied religion under the famous Naqshbandiyyas of 
Delhi and moved in the company of the intellectuals from Delhi College 
whose interest in modern sciences had given birth to what C. F. Andrews 

calls the ‘Delhi renaissance’. 

In 1837, Sayyid Ahmad left his studies to accept a junior position in 
the British judiciary but he continued his intellectual pursuits. Until 
1857 he preached the puritanical revivalism of the Mujaddid and his 
followers, while the world-view of Faridu‘d-Din remained latent in his 
thoughts. After 1857-58, the Muslim political and economic decline 
brought about a reversal of his earlier stance and made him a champion 
of the reconciliation of Islamic beliefs with modern discoveries. His cry 
for-Muslim-Christian friendship was a by-product of British domination 
of India. The Shi’i intellectual response to the Sayyid’s leadership was 
based on their own rational and intellectual traditions but they co-opera- 
ted with him in his enlightened activities. 

In 1840 Sayyid Ahmad compiled a chronological chart of the Indian 


rulers in Persian and published it under the title fam-: Jam. He sum- 


25 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, Agra, 1840, pp. 14-74. 
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marised the East India Company’s Civil Code in a book called the In- 
ttkhabu‘l-akhwayn and published it in the joint names of himself and his 
brother. The book was designed to help candidates pass the examination 
for ‘munsif’ (a junior judicial position). At the end of 1841, he was him- 
self appointed a munsif at Mainpuri. From 1842 to 1846, Sayyid Ahmad 
served at Agra and Fathpur-Sikri. 

At Agra, lectures on modern science and technology were held under 
the auspices of the Agra College. Mawlawis and pandits took a keen 
interest in them. Sayyid Ahmad participated enthusiastically in the 
College’s extra-mural activities and, in 1844, he was invited to act as a 
co-examiner of Arabic. Among his friends were the Rev. James John 
Moor and Captain George Williams Hamilton, who had aroused a fer- 
ment in Agra intellectual circles. At the end of 1841, the militant Chris- 
tian missionary, Carl Gottlieb Pfander (1803-65) arrived in Agra. The 
controversy over the corruption of the scriptures became a house-hold 
cause among Muslim intellectuals. 

Sayyid Ahmad compiled three treatises. The Jila‘u‘l-qulib bi zikri‘l- 
mahbib® (1843), dealing with the life of the Prophet Muhammad, exclu- 
ded most of the unauthenticated material ‘that the preachers recited on 
the Prophet’s birthday. In 1843, Sayyid Ahmad translated Avicenna’s 
Persian work on Jarr-i sagil (the science of mechanics)?” into Urdu with 
the help of his teacher Muhammad Niru‘l-Hasan. The Tuhfa-i Hasan 
(1844) is an Urdu translation of the tenth and twelfth chapters of Shah 
"Abdu'l-’Aziz’s Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya; again Niru‘l-Hasan assisted him. 

From February 1846 to 1854, Sayyid Ahmad served in Delhi, except 
for two short assignments elsewhere. At Delhi he completed his studies 
of hadis, figh and tafsir. Some of his teachers belonged to Shah ’Abdu‘l- 
"Aziz’s school. In 1847 he published his brilliant archaeological history | 
of the Delhi monuments under the title, Asdaru‘s-sanddid. Its appendix, 
Lazkira-t ahl-i Dihli, comprises an account of the Sunni intellectuals in 
Delhi. The Asdru‘s-sanadid was translated into French by Garcin de 
Tassy and this introduced his work to European scholars. In 1864 the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain made him an honorary member.?8 

From 1846 to 1855, Sayyid Ahmad wrote the Qawl-i matin dar abtal-i 
harkat-t zamin (1848), Kalimatu‘l-Haqq (1849), Risdla rah-i sunnat dar radd-i 
bid’at (1850), Stlstlatu‘l-mulik (1852), Namigqah dar bayan-i mas‘alah-i tas- 
awwur-t Shaykh (1852), the Tarjamah-i dibacha-t Kimiya-i Sa’ddat (1853) 
and the first edition of the A‘in-i Akbari. 

The Adtal in Ptolemic tradition refutes the Copernican theory of the 


26 Delhi, 1259/1843, Magdldt-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 3-35. 
27 Agra, 1844, Magdélat-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 75-96. 
28 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 783-863. 
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revolution of the earth around the sun.2® The Kalimatu‘l-Haqq frowns on 
the contemporary piri-muridi (spiritual guide and disciple relationship) 
system and discredits the miraculous achievements of pirs. It emphasizes 
that the sharé’a is the true guide and the Prophet Muhammad is the only 
pir whose traditions Muslims should follow. It also rejects all innovations 
or those practices which did not exist during the Prophet’s time, both 
in the worldly and spiritual dimensions.®° Like other orthodox Sunni 
authors, Sayyid Ahmad reiterates that ’Ali willingly made bay’a (swore 
allegiance to) with "Usman, pledging himself to obey the sunna of Allah, 
the Prophet and those of the first two caliphs.®! Possibly Sayyid Ahmad 
was not unaware of the fact that ’Ali had categorically told ’Abdu‘r- 
Rahman bin ’Awf that he would not follow Abi Bakr and ’Umar’s 
sunna** although he knew it would mean his own supersession. Address- 
ing the Muslims, the Rah-i Sunnat claims, ‘‘bid’at has been so deeply root- 
ed in our times that people flee away from the name of sunna. If one 
refers to sunna, one is condemned as a Wahhabi or Mu’tazili. Those who 
are sunk in bid’at are known as walis (God’s proteges)”. The Rah-i Sunn- 
at®® divides bid’at into three important categories. The third category 
details bid’ats associated with sift practices. It also criticizes the fixation 
of 9th Muharram for the recitation of fatiha on Imam Husayn and the 
fixation of baérdwafat for the mawlid (celebration of the Prophet’s birth- 
day). Along with the siifi sama’ gatherings, the Rah-i Sunnat criticizes the 
recitation of marsiya, kitab®* and devotions to the ta’ziyas and °alams.35 
Obviously the target of Sayyid Ahmad’s attack are those non-Wahhabis 
(Sunnis) who celebrated Muharram with great enthusiasm. The book 
also discusses bid’at-i hasna (good innovations) and bid’at-i saiyi’at (sinful 
innovations). Sayyid Ahmad also lists practices which, in his opinion, 
were not to be regarded as bid’at. Taglid (the blind following of the four 
mujtahids or founders of the schools of jurisprudence), he argues, is not 
bid’at. ‘The differences among the four mujtahids emanated from the diffe- 
rences between the Prophet’s companions or among the giyds (analogical 
deductions) of the imams or mujtahids. Obedience to any of them is sunna 
and not bid’at. Ja’fariyya law is not mentioned at all. 

In a review of this treatise in 1879, Sayyid Ahmad wrote that : it was 
based on Mawlawi Muhammad Isma’il’s Izéhu‘l-Hagq and was written 


29 Delhi, 1848, Magdlat-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 487-500. 

30 Delhi, 1849, Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, V, pp. 267-90. 

31 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, V, p. 281; Infra, pp. 399-400. There ’Ali’s dissatisfaction is 
mentioned. | 

32 Isnd *Ashari Shi’is in India, I, pp. 33-34. 

33 Magqalat-i Sir Sayyid, V, pp. 354-428. 

34 Supra, p. 310. 

35 Supra, pp. 321, 326, 327, 337. 
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as a reaction to a discussion at one of Mawlana Sadru‘d-Din Azarda’s*® 
meetings, when the Mawlana had sarcastically asked his opinion on eat- 
ing mangoes, which were not known in the Prophet’s time. Sayyid Ahmad 
asserted forcefully that he could not comment on those people who did 
not eat mangoes but, if one refrained because the Prophet had not eaten 
them, angels would kiss one’s feet.3”7 Reviewing his position in 1879, 
Sayyid Ahmad observed that his opinion about matters relating to the 
bid’ats in belief and worship had not changed but the bid’ats regarding 
social behaviour and etiquette, which he had included in religion, were 
invalid .38 : 

Sayyid Ahmad’s Namiqah follows more the lines set by Khwaja Mir 
Dard than those of Sayyid Ahmad Shahid of Rae Bareli. Sayyid Ahmad 
regularly attended the monthly meetings of Khwaja Mir Dard and was 
impressed by his belief in the transmission of the pir’s spiritual power to 
disciples. Sayyid Ahmad contends that the tasawwur-i Shaykh (the prac- 
tice of visualising the image of one’s spiritual guide in one’s heart) links 
the seeker with his spiritual guide and purifies his soul. This absolution 
is a Divine gift and without tasawwur-i Shaykh, the road to God and the 
Prophet would not be found.*® 

The first and third volumes of the A‘in-i Akbari were published in 1855, 
but the printed portions of the second part were destroyed in the Free- 
dom Struggle of 1857-58 and Sayyid Ahmad had to re-edit them. At 
his request, the famous poet, Ghalib, wrote a review of the work in 
poetry. Congratulating Sayyid Ahmad on his efforts, Ghalib commented 
that nevertheless Akbar’s regulations had become out-of-date. It was im- 
perative therefore to learn the British regulations as they had a tremen- 
dous impact on the progress of science and technology.” It is remark- 
able that, until 1857, when Sayyid Ahmad Khan was involved with 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid’s Sunni revivalism, 
Ghalib to the Sayyid’s utter disappointment pointed out the path of 
progress to him. | 

In 1855, Sayyid Ahmad was transferred to Bijnor. There he compiled 
a history of the district from the farmdns (royal edicts) in the local records 
office. When the Freedom Struggle of 1857 broke out in Bijnor, Sayyid 
Ahmad risked his life to save some Europeans. In April 1858 the Sayyid 
was transferred to Muradabad on promotion and was granted a. life- 
pension of Rs. 200. He wrote a book on the Freedom Struggle in Bijnor 


36 Mufti Sadru‘d-Din Azarda was Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s disciple but he was strongly 
opposed to Shah Isma’il Shahid’s puritanism. Rizvi, Shah ’Abd al-’ Aziz, pp. 517-19. 

37 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, V, pp. 397-428, 

38 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, V, p. 429. 

39 Magdlat-i Sir Sayyid, XV, 182-87, 

40 Khwaja Altaf Husayn Hali, Haydt-i Jdwid, Agra, 1903, I, p. 9. 
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calling it the Tarikh-i Sarkashi-t Zil@ Bijnor (The History of Rebellion in 
Bijnor). When the Freedom Movement was suppressed in Delhi in 1857, 
however, his family was also persecuted. He saw ruin and despair all 
around him and the only remedy he could find was to arouse loyalty to 
the British among his co-religionists. He wrote another treatise entitled, 
Asbab-i baghawat-i Hind (Causes of the Indian rebellion). In it he claimed 
that there was no evidence to support the view that the rebellion was 
premeditated. He goes on to say, ‘Nor is there the slightest reason for 
thinking that the rebels in Hindustan received any aid from Russia or 
from Persia. The Hindustanees have no conception of the views of Russia 
and it isnot probable that they would league themselves with her. Nor 
can I think that they would ever be likely to receive any help from Persia. 
As between Roman Catholics and Protestants, so between the Mussulman 
of Persia and of Hindustan, cordial co-operation is impossible. To me it 
seems just as credible that night and day should be merged in one as that 
these men should ever act in concert. Surely, if such were the case, it is 
very strange that during the Russian and Persian wars, Hindustan should 
have remained completely tranquil. Nor, on the other hand, it is less 
strange that while Hindustan was in flames, there should have been in ~ 
those countries no visible stir whatever. The notion of an understanding 
existing between these countries must be set aside as preposterous.’’44 
According to Sayyid Ahmad, innumerable factors alienated the Indians 
from the British. The reckless preaching of the missionaries against 
Hinduism and Islam was believed to have been sponsored by the govern- 
ment. New administrative regulations, laws relating to revenue settlement 
and collection were haphazardly implemented and no attempts were 
made to explain their advantages to the people concerned. Another 
reason was that the Hindu and Muslim sepoys, who were the backbone 
of the army, had forgotten their traditional hostility as they lived in the 
same barracks. Naturally they combined into one body against the govern- 
ment. In other words, the divide and rule policy of the imperialists had 
misfired. | 
In 1857, Sayyid Ahmad established a school at Muradabad. He felt 
that the Asbab-i baghawat-1 Hind was not sufficient to allay British suspicion 
of Muslims. He therefore wrote two books, firstly to reassure the British 
of Muslim loyalty and, secondly, to strengthen Muslim loyalty to the 
British. The first work, The Loyal Mohammedans of India, stated that the 
rebellion had in reality been engineered by Hindus (Ramadin and 
Matadin) and that many distinguished Muslims had gone out of their way 
to save European lives. 


41 G. F. I. Graham, The life and works of Syed Ahmad Khan, Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 
33-34. 
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‘He claimed that the Muslims who had raised the standards of rebellion 
were vagabonds and rascals. Fihad was not their true motive, for, according — 
to Muslim religious principles, rebellion was unlawful against a govern- 
ment that guaranteed peace and prosperity. This is a reiteration of 
Sunni political theory with a vengeance! 

Sayyid Ahmad then decided to publish an account of Muslim services 
to the British. He invited loyal Muslim leaders to pay for the story of 
their services to be included in a book, The Loyal Mohammedans of India. 
The list opened in 1860 but closed in 1861 for lack of subscribers. In his 
introduction, Sayyid Ahmad repeated that the real mischief-mongers 
were the Hindus (Ramadin and Matadin), although the Muslims were 
forced to pay the penalty. He affirmed that the Christians had also 
received Divine scriptures, in which they truly believed. Consequently © 
both Christians and Muslims were brothers. Muslims should shed their 
blood whenever Christian blood was shed. Those who violated. this prin- 
ciple were untrue to salt. He told the Muslims that the newspaper reports 
defaming them should not dishearten them. Sayyid Ahmad then described 
his own life story and those of the subscribers.42 No Shi’i is included in 
the biographical notes. Perhaps they did not care to subscribe. 

The Christian-Muslim brotherhood front of Sayyid Ahmad found its 
full projection in Tabyinu‘l-kalam, his commentary on the Bible. The work 
was planned by him to refute the arguments of the Christian missionaries 
before the outbreak of the Freedom Struggle.4® He had compiled some 
notes prior to the uprising, but the post-1857-58 persecution of the Muslims 
prompted him to reconcile the Bible with the Qur‘an and hadis. Hostility 
among the orthodox Muslims, however, prevented the completion of the 
project and only three parts were published. 

Sayyid Ahmad believed that the Muslim hatred of the English could 
be traced to their ignorance of the truths of Christianity and the Bible. 
To Muslims, Christian religious literature was a compendium of false and 
incredible anecdotes. Their misgivings were strengthened by the short- 
sighted reasoning of the missionaries. Sayyid Ahmad says that despite 
the Christian scholars’ efforts to re-establish the original and correct text 
of the Bible, ‘there remain passages in the text that do not correspond 
with the original texts, the inspired writers produced because, as the 
copyists were not preserved by God from falling into error, likewise 
those who amended the text were not protected from error’. He asserts 
that, but for a few passages which have not yet been reconciled with the 
original texts and others that are still obscure (mushabbih) 44 the Old and 


42 Magqalat-i Sir Sayyid, VII, pp. 36-194. 
43 Hayat-i Jdwid I, pp. 86-91. 
44 Tabyinu‘l-kalam, Ghazipur, 1862 and 1865, I, pp. 149-50. 
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New Testaments in their present form comprise revelations (wahy) that ‘had 
descended upon Jesus Christ from God for the guidance of the people’.® 
The apostles are only éabi’in, or those who obeyed Christ’s commands. 
He differentiates, however, between Qur‘anic and pre-Qur‘anic wahy. 
The Qur‘anic waky comprises the words of God alone, the pre-Qur‘anic 
~ wahy represents the true sense revealed to the Prophets and not the actual 
words.‘* Sayyid Ahmad goes on to say all true prophets propagated Divine 
unity and the Christian scriptures did not endorse their belief in. the 
incarnation and the Trinity. Taking Colenso to task for casting doubt 
on the historical character of Biblical stories such as ‘the Deluge’, Sayyid 
Ahmad examines the story critically but concludes that it could be deemed 
an historically and scientifically correct version of an event that had 
occurred.!? Nevertheless, Sayyid Ahmad calls for a critical study of both 
the Bible and the Qur‘an. | 
The Muslims did not agree with Sayyid Ahmad’s interpretation and 
believed that he tended to fight the Muslims on behalf of the missionaries. 
The work did not, however, undermine Christian-Muslim polemics. 
Early in 1863, after his transfer from Muradabad to Ghazipur, Sayyid 
_ Ahmad. published a pamphlet outlining a scheme to translate English 
books on art and science into ‘such languages’ as were in common use 
among the people. The scheme was inspired by the Vernacular Trans- 
lation Society, which the Delhi College had established in 1845. One 
of the Delhi directors was the famous orientalist, Dr. Aloys Sprenger 
(1813-93). In October 1863, Sayyid Ahmad visited Calcutta to elicit 
the support of ’Abdu‘l-Latif, the Muslim leader of Bengal, who had 
founded the Mohammedan Literary Society. In a lecture to the Society, 
Sayyid Ahmad stated that Muslims were perfect in Greek sciences but 
their young men were ignorant of modern science. This was because 
the books were in English. Young Muslims were not indifferent to English 
for religious reasons, neither did they ignore it because modern astronomy 
contradicted Qur‘anic formulations. The main reason was that Muslim 
shurafa’ (respectable people) taught their children Arabic in order to train 
them in religious principles. Indeed, Arabic was most important and 
must not be forsaken but boys should also study modern science. If an 
association were formed to translate the books on modern science into 
Arabic and Persian, they would easily learn the new principles. English 
was, however, indispensable for maintaining contact with their rulers. 
From the lowest profession, viz. service, to the highest, viz. trade, a 
knowledge of English was imperative. In short the teaching of English 


45 Ibid., 1. p. 30 
46 Ibid.,1, pp. 14, 19. 
47 Ibid., Il, pp. 330, 342. 
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and, the dissemination of the modern sciences through translation should 
be delayed no longer.*® 

The most enthusiastic response came from Mawlana Siraj Husayn, 
son of the great Shi’i mujtahid, Mufti Muhammad Quli Kintiri. On 11 
April 1864, he wrote a letter to Sayyid Ahmad giving useful suggestions 
for the promotion of translations from European languages into Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu. Sayyid Ahmad tabled the letter, with a missive from 
"Abdu ‘l-Latif of Calcutta and his own comments, at the Society’s meeting 
on 2 June 1864. The following summary of the Mawlana’s letter gives his 
own advanced views on scientific education and.- translation. 

The Mawlana wrote that he was pleased to receive the Society’s pam- 
phlet setting out its aims and objectives and thanked God for Sayyid 
Ahmad’s interest in the cause that was so dear to himself. Outlining his 
own interest in the scheme, the Mawlana commented that after complet- 
ing his formal religious education he wished to study mathematics. 
He compiled a treatise on Algebra but his studies of the Urdu translation 
of Bridge’s Algebra stimulated him to learn English. In a short time 
he was proficient enough to read books on mathematics and physics in 
English. He bought a considerable number of books from Calcutta and 
England and translated some of them into Persian and Urdu. He was in- 
terested in obtaining a teaching position in a town where he could teach 
science through translation. While he was a Deputy Collector in Orai, he 
applied for the position of a teacher at the Lucknow school but was 
unsuccessful. As one of his own countrymen (Sayyid Ahmad) had em- 
barked upon the same objective, he thanked God that during his (the 
Mawlana’s) own lifetime, a kind-hearted person (Sayyid Ahmad) had 
been born of whom he could be proud. He (the Mawlana) was pleased 
that his collaboration was sought. He enclosed a hundawi (banker’s note) 
for twenty-four rupees with the letter and promised to persuade his 
friends to join the Society for he believed that its membership earned merit 
from God. He added that since a considerable number of distinguished 
scholars had joined the Society he had ventured to make certain suggestions 
on the basis of his own experience, although this amounted to teaching 
philosophy to Luqman??: | 

1. Works of logic and metaphysics by Hamilton,®9 mathematics by De 

Morgan and Peacock®! should be translated from English into Arabic 
or else experts in the philosophy of Mulla Sadra and Mir Zahid 


48 Graham, Syed Ahmad Khan, pp. 77-81. 

49 Name of a certain wise man, said by some to have been a son of Job’s sister or 
aunt. 

50 Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Lecture on metaphysics and logic. 

91 George Peacock translated Lacroix’s Differential and Integral calculus in 1816 
and published his Algebra in 1830. 
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would not be impressed ; 

2. Works on chemistry, or natural philosophy, physics or mechanical 
knowledge, political economy and agricultural chemistry should be 
translated for the promotion of a good general knowledge. Both 
religious and worldly benefits would be gained from their study. 
The Egyptian rulers had sent gifted French-speaking scholars to 
Europe. They had translated some French books into Arabic. A letter 
dated 1846 from Mr. Taylor (the Principal) of Delhi College, showed 
that the Egyptian rulers had given some of the medical books already 
translated into Arabic from French to the government of India. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad’s ministers had some books on physics translated 
into an eastern language. If these could be acquired, many of the 

_ difficulties in translating scientific books into Urdu would be eli- 
minated ; 

3. An academy should be established at Ghazipur or elsewhere and a 
laboratory equipped with the instruments for carrying out experiments 
on physical and chemical phenomena should be attached to it; 

4. Historical works should not be translated as a large number of them 
had already been published by local authors; 

5. Urdu should be preferred to Persian for translation as the interest in 
learning Persian had been declining; 

6. The collaboration of scholars versed in studying science in Arabic 
should be sought as the European scholars had derived much of their 
knowledge from Greek writings on physics and mathematics. This 
would facilitate the correct interpretation of technical terms and 
subtle scientific theories. 

Mawlawi ’Abdu'l-Latif of Calcutta, in his letter dated. 28 January 
1864, agreed with Mawlana Siraj Husayn who emphasized the need for 
making the *ulamd‘ realise that higher learning was not the monopoly 
of Arabic and that translations from English would foster the development 
of scientific thought. Sayyid Ahmad also supported Mawlana Siraj 
Husayn’s letter. He stated that he was aware of the fact that since more 
profound works by English scholars were not available to academics pro- 
ficient in Arabic, they had no respect for English intellectual traditions. He 
added that he was in full agreement with the Mawlana’s suggestion that 
the Society should develop an adequate library. The main obstacle was 
the collection of funds. He agreed that the Society should start a scientific 
school and hoped this would soon be implemented. Sayyid Ahmad. also 
endorsed the Mawlana’s preference for Urdu but claimed that Indians 
were in great need of historical studies by European scholars.® 


52 Ru‘dad Scientific Society Aligarh, 6 June 1864, Urdu, English version in Shah Muham- 
mad, The Aligarh movement, Meerut, 1978, I. PP. 40-42, 
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Siraj Husayn had realized that modern science, based on experiment, 
had made obsolete both the analogical and hypothetical deductions of 
Greek philosophy and the natural sciences on which the ’ulama‘ based 
their religious and philosophical reasoning. He and ’Abdu‘l-Latif con- 
sidered it essential to convince the ’ulama‘ of the worth of European science; 
Sayyid Ahmad also considered the suggestion important. 

At the Society’s meeting on 15 September 1864, Sayyid Ahmad reported 
that Mawlana Siraj Husayn had translated a treatise on Arithmetic by 
Augustus De Morgan into Urdu and another elementary treatise on Conic 
Sections, published at Cambridge in 1826, into Persian, and that he had 
sent the manuscripts to the Society. The Chairman, W. J. Bramly, sup- 
ported their publication and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

In August 1865, Mawlana Siraj Husayn died. It is remarkable that 
while his brother, Mawlana Hamid Husayn, was engaged in writing 
monumental Shi’i-Sunni polemical works such as the Muntahiu‘l-kalam 
and the *Abagatu‘l-anwar, Siraj Husayn admired Sayyid Ahmad’s efforts 
to promote scientific education and collaborated with him. Siraj Husayn 
was not disturbed by the publication of Sayyid Ahmad’s Tabyinu‘l-kalam 
although some Shi’i ‘ulama‘ wrote rejoinders against it. Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Sunni friends who held high positions in government were also deeply upset, 
however, and a paper war broke out between the Sunnis and the Sayyid. 

In April 1864, Sayyid Ahmad was transferred from Ghazipur to Aligarh. 
The Scientific Society moved with him. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Province donated a plot of land for a permanent home for 
the Society in Aligarh and laid the foundation stone of the building in. 
1864. The Aligarh Institute of the Scientific Society was born in February 
1866. The interest of the English civilians in this venture helped in the 
collection of funds. As suggested by Mawlana Siraj Husayn, Sayyid 
Ahmad now intended to acquire the scientific apparatus required for 
experiments. 

On 30 March 1866, the first number of the Society’s journal called the 
‘Akhbar Scientific Society’ or ‘Institute Gazette? was published. The right- 
hand column was devoted to Urdu and the left to English. Below the 
heading was printed the motto of the journal in both languages: 


‘Liberty of the Press is a prominent duty of the Government and a 
natural right of the subject.’ 


From 4 January 1867 the motto was modified: 


‘To permit the liberty of the press is the part of wise Governments, 
to preserve it is the part of a free people.’ 


53 The Aligarh movement, I, p. 64. 
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The journal discussed Indian problems and suggested solutions for 
improvements. Along with the Scientific Society and the ‘Institute 
Gazette’, Sayyid Ahmad founded the British Indian Association of North- 
West Provinces in 1866. Before its establishment, Sayyid Ahmad deli- 
vered a speech at the Aligarh Institute on 10 May 1866 (the day when 
the 1857 revolution broke out). He said, “Yes, my friends, the great 
God above, He who is equally the God of the Jew, the Hindu, the Chris- 
tian, and the Mohammedan, placed the British over the people of India— 
gave them rational laws (and no religious laws revealed to us by God 
can be at variance with rational laws), gave you, up to the year 1858, 
the Government of the East India Company.’ Praising the British 
Parliament he concluded, ‘‘From all that I have just said, gentlemen, I 
wish to advocate the formation, on your part, of an association for the 
North-Western Provinces, which ‘will, through the head association to 
be established in London, as detailed in the article reprinted from the 
‘Englishman’ in number V of the Institute Paper, give the people of the 
North-Western Provinces an opportunity of making known their wants 
to Parliament.’’55 : 

A new class of Muslims had emerged in the wake of the post-1857-58 
British administrative re-organizations that was dependent upon them for 
its economic and social privileges. This class, including their dependents, 
and those who had obtained petty positions in the British administration, 
were deemed superior to the Muslim artisans, craftsmen, shop-keepers, 
farmers and labourers. They were known as the ‘ashraf’ (respectable 
people). The thirteenth century conquerors of India were also divided 
into hierarchies in India, mirroring the Hindu castes such as Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. The only difference was that the Hindu 
caste and class. system did not permit change while the Muslim class 
divisions were remarkably mobile on the basis of wealth and position. 
Even an ’Glim of Shah~ ’Abdu’‘l-’Aziz’s fame believed that the Arab 
society of the Prophet’s days was also ridden by class distinctions.56 

In the government of the North-West Provinces and Awadh, out of the 
54,130 Indian officials holding positions, 35,302 (65.22%) were Hindus 
and 18,828 (34.78%) Muslims, as against 86.75% Hindus and 13.25% 
Muslims, in the general population.5? Between 1858 and 1882, the Muslims 
outnumbered Hindus in prestigious positions, such as deputy collectors 
and tahsildars.*8 The percentage of Shi’is in these positions is not known 


54 Ibid., I, p. 232. 

55 Ibid., 1, p. 234. 

56 Rizvi, Shah ’Abd al-’Aziz, pp. 174-79. 

57 Correspondence on the subject of the Mohammedan Community, Government | 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, p. 286. 

58 Ibid., p. 389. 
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but in view of their high proportion in comparison with the Sunnis in 
the ashraf class, they probably held a reasonable number of both senior 
and junior posts. The main reason was the administration’s use of Urdu 
which had replaced Persian in many Provinces of northern India. 

Urdu is essentially a dialect of Western Hindi spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi and Meerut. The assimilation of Arabic and Persian words 
into Western Hindi by the Muslims in medieval times changed it into 
Urdu. Naturally, it was the lingua franca of the Delhi region and, like 
the Muslims, the Hindus associated with the administration mastered it 
fairly easily. 

The movement in favour of Vernacular Education was strongly opposed 
by the Bengalis. They raised the question as to what was really meant by 
‘Vernacular’. With Sayyid Ahmad, it amounted to the introduction of 
Urdu. His Hindu associates belonged to Western N.W.P., where Urdu 
was spoken by Hindus and Muslims alike. Sayyid Ahmad did not 
appreciate the sentiments of the Hindus of Eastern N.W.P. and Bihar. 
He failed to realize that the English educated Hindu middle class, that 
was rapidly emerging in that part of the country, was radically different 
from the Hindu and Muslim landed nobility of medieval days. The 
emphasis on Vernacular education on the part of the government 
synchronized with a movement for the introduction of Hindi, written in 
Devanagari characters, as the official language of the -courts. In 1867 
Hindi written in Kaithi characters, similar to Devanagari, was approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as an official vernacular of Bihar. 
This change gave considerable encouragement to the promsonn of Hindi 
in Eastern N.W.P. 

In August 1867, Sayyid Ahmad was transferred from Aligarh on pro- 
motion as a judge of the small-cause court at Banaras in the eastern 
N.W.P. There he came into headlong conflict with the protagonists of 
Hindi. An association in defence of Hindi was formed with the zealous 
Babi Sarwada Prasad Sandal as its secretary. In a letter dated 8 Novem- 
ber 1868, Sayyid Ahmad wrote to the Babi: “‘the statement that Hindi, 
written in Devanagari script, is the common language of the North-West 
Province tends to confuse two different issues. Language and script are two 
different things. I believe that the courts of North-West Provinces should 
use the common language of this province which you call Hindi and [I call 
Urdu. It is useless to discuss whether it should be written in Devanagari, 
Persian or Roman scripts. Only the courts can decide that. If some- 
one convinces me by debate that it is more useful to replace the Persian 
script with Devanagari, I would have no objection to its introduction.” 


59 PAanipati, Shaykh Muhammad Ismail, Maktibdt-i Sir Sayyid, Lahore, 1976,1, pp. 
258-59. 
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In a second letter dated 14 November 1868 Sayyid Ahmad wrote to 
the Baba, “I don’t find any reason to differ with your views that Hind 
means the language of Hindustan. I differ only on the meaning of Urdu. 
It is wrong to say that Urdu is over-burdened with Persian words. There 
are not many Persian words in commonly spoken Urdu. They abound 
only in the Urdu of Persian scholars as the Sanskritists favour Sanskrit 
words in their bhadkha dialect. The Urdu Diwan by Mir Dard and the 
Bagh wa bahar by Mir Amman bear me out. I do not insist but I believe 
that neither Devanagari nor the Roman script would suit court work. 
These matters need a trial but some sound reasons suggest to me that my 
views will prove correct. I have no reason to oppose the introduction 
of the Devanagari script in the courts if it were feasible. I believe it 1s 
not.’’60 

Both Sunnis and ShYis opposed the use of the Devanagari script in the 
courts. Hindu leaders, particularly Raja Shiva Prasad (1803-95), of 
Banaras, who was an Urdu poet and had written fourteen books in that 
language, became an ardent protagonist of Hindi. Kempson, the Director 
of Public Instruction, claimed that Hindus opposed Urdu on principle 
and supported the Raja. Babi Navin Chandra Roy, a Brahmo Samaj 
missionary, disseminated the Hindi message of eastern N.W.P. to the 
Panjab. The language controversy became a tool in the Hindu hands to 
oust the Muslims from government positions. | 

Sayyid Ahmad was deeply disappointed. In one of his conversations 
with the Commissioner of Banaras, Sayyid Ahmad is reported to have 
observed that his hopes of Hindu and Muslim unity had been shattered.* 
He took no steps, however, to give the Devanagari script a trial either in 
the courts or in the Scientific Society translations. In a letter dated 29 
April 1870, he wrote from London to his friend Mahdi ’Ali (Mohsinu'‘l- 
Mulk), ‘I was very upset to learn that under Babi Shiva Prasad’s leader- 
ship, the Hindus are determined to destroy Urdu and Persian scripts, 
the living Muslim symbols. The Babi has urged the Hindu members 
of the Society to suggest that both the journal and translations be pro- 
duced in Hindi. This movement will destroy Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Muslims will never agree to the introduction of Hindi. The Hindus will 
not agree to Urdu. Consequently the movement will create division 
among Hindus and Muslims. I am not disturbed at this. I believe that 
if the Muslims work independently they will gain and the Hindus will 
lose. I am concerned with only two things. Firstly I am instinctively 
inclined to improve the conditions of all Indians without any religious 
distinctions. Secondly the Muslims are too deeply sunk in their misfortunes 


“ 60 Ibid., pp. 260-62. 
61 Haydt-i Fawid, I, p. 112. 
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and false pride to be conscious of their current profit and loss. As com- 
pared with the Hindus they are more spiteful and malevolent and are 
often exceedingly poor.”’6? Shi’is supported the Sayyid’s Urdu movement. 

During his stay in Banaras, Sayyid Ahmad decided to visit England 
to obtain first-hand knowledge of progress there. When his orthodox 
Sunni rivals were informed of his decision they jumped to the conclusion 
that he wished to embrace the purest form of Christianity. In September 
1866 Sayyid Ahmad wrote an article justifying, on the basis of Qur‘anic 
verses, the legality of Muslims eating with Christians, provided neither 
pork nor liquor was served. In 1868, he wrote a treatise entitled Ahkam-i 
ta’am Ahl-i Kitab, in which he drew profusely upon Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s 
fatwas permitting this social intercourse with certain qualifications. 
Sayyid Ahmad claimed that modern Christians were also included in the 
Ahl-t Kitab (religious communities who had received Divine scriptures). 
The majority of modern Christians, who were Protestants, were better 
than the Roman Catholics who worshipped statues of Christ. Unitarian 
Christians who were monotheists believed that Christ was a prophet. The 
[Sunni] jurists had declared that animals slaughtered by those Christians 
who believed in the trinity were still lawful.6° Sayyid Ahmad also quoted 
the Qur‘anic exegesis, hadis works and the Fatawa-i ’ Alamgiriyya in his 
defence. Finally he observed that while the more cautious Muslims might 
avoid eating meat served by Christians but there was no reason to abstain 
from other foods. As an example he says that Shi’is refrained from eating 
fish without scales. When they visited Sunni friends they ate fish provided 
their friends certified that the fish served had scales before it was cooked. 
Muslims could follow this custom when dining with Christians.® 

In 1868 Sayyid Ahmad’s son, Sayyid Mahmid, was awarded. a scholar- 
ship by the North-West Provinces Government to study in England. 
Sayyid Ahmad, who had earlier hesitated to go to England because of 
his poor knowledge of the language, decided to accompany him. A Delhi 
student, Khudadad Beg, whohad also secured a government scholarship, 
Sayyid Ahmad’s elder son, Sayyid Hamid, and Sayyid Ahmad’s servant, 
Chhajji, set off for England with Sayyid Mahmid. In his travelogue, 
entitled the Musdafiran-1 Landan (‘Travellers to London), he wrote that the 
butchers and cooks on the ship were English. Quadrupeds, such as lambs 
and goats, were killed by piercing the carotid artery, for the English 
considered shedding too much blood unlawful. Chicken and other fowls, 
which resembled marine animals, had their neck wrung. Since fish and 
locusts were not slaughtered by blood-letting by the Muslims either, 


62 Makiibdt-t Sir Sayyid, I, p. 264. 
63 Magalai-i Sir Sayyid, I, pp. 311-12. 
64 Ibid., 1, p. 137. | 
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the orthodox could eat them without scruples.®% 

After arriving in London, in a letter dated 4 June 1869, Sayyid Ahmad 
wrote to Mahdi ’Ali commenting that he had not found his journey too 
difficult. It was not necessary for a Muslim to violate his faith. Shi’is, 

_who considered polytheists as najis (unclean), could live in London but 

_it was difficult and required some planning. Meat slaughtered by Muslims 
was available in London.®** Sayyid Ahmad’s enemies were not satisfied, 
however, and (when he heard their accusations), he ridiculed them in 
his letters. The question of animal shortening in European biscuits and 
pastry which made them illegal was never raised. | 

His note, comparing Indians with the English was published in the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette on 15 October 1869 and filled the Indians with 
rage. He wrote, “The natives of India, high and low, merchants and petty 
shop-keepers, educated and illiterate, when contrasted with the English 
in education, manners and uprightness, are as like them as a dirty 
animal.’67 

The rich collections of the India, Office Library aroused in him the 

, desire to refute The Life of Muhammad, published by William Muir in 
1850 at the instigation of Pfander. Drawing upon the Qur‘an, Sunni 
ahadis and Arabic biographical literature, Muir stated categorically that 
“every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered composition 
of Mahomet himself.’”’ Muir’s work describes the Qur‘an as the “pretended 
inspiration of Mohammad” and rejects the Muslim belief that it is a 
Divine revelation. Ahddis are denounced as unreliable, biased and the 
author concludes that “‘tradition cannot in general be received with too 
much caution, or exposed to too rigorous a criticism; and that no impor- 
tant statement should be received as securely proved by tradition only, 
unless there be some further ground of probability, analogy, or oe 
evidence in its favour.” 

Sayyid Ahmad did not write an alternative correct biography of the 
Prophet Muhammad but refuted Muir’s principal objections in the 

following twelve lectures: 

*“*1, On the Historical Geography of Arabia; 

2. On the Manners and Customs of the Pre-Islamic Arabians; 

3. On the Various Religions of the Pre-Islamic Arabs ; 

4. On the Question whether Islam has been Beneficial or Injurious to 
Human Society in General and to the Mosaic and Christian Dis- 
pensations; 

5. On the Mohammedan Theological Literature; 


65. Musafiran-i Landan (London), Lahore, 1961, p. 74; Maktubat-i Sir Sayyid to 
Mohsinu‘l-Mulk, pp. 520-24. 

66 Makiabat-i Sir Sayyid, I, p. 415. 

67 Institute Gazetie, 19 November, 1869. 
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6. On the Mohammedan Traditions; 

7. On the Holy Koran; 

8. On the History of the Holy Mecca; 

9. On the Pedigree of Mohammed; 

0. On the Prophesies respecting Mohammad as contained in both the 
Old and New Testament; : 
11. On the Shakki-Sadar (Shagqq-Sadar) and Mera) (M?’ra7) 

12. On the Birth and Childhood of Mohammed.’’68 
Sayyid Ahmad had called his exoneration of Islam, the Mawd’tz-i 
Ahmadiyya fi asrar-t millat-1 Ahmadiyya but it was eventually entitled the 
Khutabat-i Ahmadiyya or Essays on the life of Muhammad. Sayyid Ahmad 
considers Muir’s statements on the authenticity of Qur‘anic texts better 
informed than those of other Christian scholars but reiterates firmly the 
Islamic belief that the Qur‘anic revelations embody the actual words of 
God and that nothing ‘‘had been lost, destroyed or become obsolete”’. 
What the Christian authors fail to understand is that “the Qur‘an is the 
actual speech of God, Whose every word had been written down’. He 
thinks that he had succeeded in proving that the Qur‘an “‘is as syste- 
matically arranged, and is as harmonious as regards the sense, as any 
book can possibly be’’.6° He reminds Muir that “there is probably no 
other work in the world which has remained so pure a text after twelve 


it 


centuries.” 
Sayyid Ahmad does not dispute the need to examine ahddis critically 


but takes Muir to task for his prejudices and want of objectivity. The 
traditions were collected honestly, with pious motives and were apolitical. 
Sayyid Ahmad is not satisfied himself with the traditional ahddis test of 
isnad (chain of authorities) criteria but calls for the examination of the 
content of each hadis in the light of religious teachings derived from the 
Qur‘an.7 Sayyid Ahmad examines the ahddis mentioned in connection 
with the Qur‘anic verses relating to the shaqq-sadar (splitting open of the 
_ Prophet Muhammad’s chest) and mi’raj (night journey) and concludes 
that they had very “‘little, ifany, connection with the fundamental religion 
of Mohammed. Were any one to deny the occurrence of the former, 
either bodily or in a dream, and to assert that there occurred nothing 
of the sort, but that all these traditions which insist upon either the material 
or imaginary occurrence of such events, are, without any exception, 
absolutely false, manifestly spurious, apocryphal, and forged, still he 
would not forfeit, by such assertion, an iota of his faith, or fail, in the least 


68 Essays on the life of Muhammad, Lahore, 1968, reprinted, p. XVI. 
69 Ibid., p. 281. 

70 Ibid., p. 283. 

71 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, J. pp. 53-59. 
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degree, in the practice of his religion, but would still remain a true and 
orthodox Moslem’’.?? 

The most important essay is the fourth one which Sayyid Ahmad divides 
into the following sections: 


I. On the Advantages derived by Human Bey in general from 
Islam ; 
If. Refuiacon of the Opinion that Islam has been Injurious to Human 
Society ; 
ITT. Benefits and Advantages that Judaism and Christianity derived 
from Islam; | 
IV. Advantages derived from Islam by Christianity particularly. 


‘Sayyid Ahmad produced more essays and treatises on these topics, as 
did his friend the Shi’i Chiragh ’Ali, writing in English. Shibli Nu’mani 
(1857-1914), a professor at the M.A.O. College, wrote the Siratu‘n-Nabi 
in Urdu to present an authentic biography of the Prophet refuting the 
prejudices of the Western orientalists. The Shvi Mawlana, Awlad 
Haydar Fawgq Bilgarami, published the Uswatu‘r-Rasil rebutting what he 
believed to be Shibli’s Sunni prejudices and also sternly took the Western 
orientalists to task for writing distorted versions of the se ea s biogra- 
phies on Sunni evidences. 

Shortly after his arrival in London, Sayyid Ahmad was reassured that 
‘The cause of England’s civilization is that all the arts and sciences are 
in the language of the country. Although in some parts of England the 
dialects are such as to make it difficult to understand their English, still, 
on the whole, English in England corresponds to the Urdu of the North- 
West Provinces and Behar, which every one understands. ‘Those who are 
really bent on improving and bettering India must remember that the 
only way of compassing this is by having the whole of the arts and 
sciences translated into their own language. I should like to have this 
written in gigantic letters on the Himalayas, for the remembrance of 
future generations. [f they be not translated, India can never be civilised. 
This is truth, this is the truth, this is the truth!’’? He also published a 
pamphlet entitled “‘Strictures upon the present educational system in 
India” criticising the government for trying to educate Indians in a 
foreign tongue. Raja Shiva Prasid was quick to refute the Sayyid and 
published “Strictures Upon the Strictures of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur’, adding to the Sayyid’s growing despair of leading both the 
Hindus and Muslims. 


72 Essays on the life of Muhammad, p. 371. 
73 Sayyid Ahmad’s letter dated 15 October, 1869 to the Secretary of the Scientific 
Society, Aligarh, in the Institute Gazetie; Graham, Syed Ahmad Khan, pp. 192-93. 
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The mounting friendship between the Khedive of Egypt and the Sultan 
of Turkey with England and the increasing interest of Egyptians and Turks 
in British liberal institutions, kindled in Sayyid Ahmad hopes of liberating 
the Indian Muslims from ‘“‘the fatal shroud of complacent self-esteem’’, 
which was “wrapped around the Mohammedan community”. His 
principal opponents were his old Sunni friends who like him, held high 
government posts. Sayyid Ahmad proceeded cautiously. In May 1870 
he urged his friend, Mahdi ’Ali, to found an Association for Muslim 
reform but asked that his own name should not figure in it. Before 
leaving London, Sayyid Ahmad had decided to publish a monthly journal 
entitled the Tahzibu'l-Akhlag (The Mohammedan Social Reformer) and 
purchased enough paper for a year’s printing.”4 He advocated that Islam, 
reason and nature were not mutually exclusive and that Muslims could 
progress only by forsaking taglid (unquestioning obedience).’® Sayyid 
Ahmad hoped. that, like the Spectator and the Tatler, published by Addison 
and Steele, his Tahzibu‘l-Akhlag would promote rationalism and an intel- 
lectual awakening among the Indian Muslims.”® 

During his sojourn in London, Sayyid Ahmad noticed the popularity 
of residential public schools which trained boys from middle-class families 
to administer the colonies. Most public schools were not interested in 
applied sciences but emphasized the study of Greek and Latin to make the 
young men pompous. Sayyid Ahmad was deeply impressed by Oxford 
and Cambridge universities. He decided to found a college in India on 


74 Maktabat-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 471-73. 

75 Ibid., p. 475. In the Tahzibu‘l-Akhldq, 10 Muharram 1289/22 March 1872, Sayyid 
Ahmad wrote that Shi’i Imamiyyas have correctly made a rule that in each age 
there should be a mujtahid. No age should be devoid of a mujtahid, but their ruling 
that when a mufii died his fatwa died also, was incorrect. Later the Sunnis had 
made an absolutely incorrect rule to the effect that ijtihdd had ended. None could 
rise to the status of a mujtahid any more. The Sunnis were divided in pointing 
out the list of the mujtahids; according to some it was Zayd and to others, Amar. 
Some (Sunni) works say that the presence of the mujtahid at all times was impera- 
tive. The Intibah fi salasil awliya’ Allah by Shah Waliu‘llah tends to show that it 
was essential that a mujtahid be always present. The Sunni belief in the closing of 
ijtihad has caused great harm to their religious and worldly affairs. (Sunnis) 
should realise the fact that the needs of changing circumstances and times could 
not be served without a living mujtahid. Consequently a contemporary mujtahid 
was indispensable for Sunnis. Sayyid Ahmad’s Sunni opponents, however, 
accused him of harbouring ambitions to become a mujiahid. During his lifetime 
Sayyid Ahmad never called himself a mujiahid but after his death, Mawlana 
Muhammad Imamu‘d-Din Gujarati and Mawlawi Ahmad Baba, the editors of 
the collection of Sayyid Ahmad’s articles, bestowed the titles of mujtahid and mujad- 
did upon him. Magdldt-i Sir Sayyid, 1, pp. 290-92. ’Atiq Siddiqi in his Urdu book 
on Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan wrote a chapter entitled Ek us—ek mujaddid (A refor- 
mer—a mujaddid) Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Delhi 1977, p. 101. 

76 Tahzibu‘l-akhldq, ILI, 1; Magdlat-i Sir Sayyid, XIII, pp. 702-708. 
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the pattern of the Cambridge system for the ashraf boys, the Muslim 
counterpart of the English middle-class in his mind. He believed that the 
ashraf were not interested in sending their boys to the state schools where 
they learned the three Rs in a heterogeneous cultural atmosphere with 
boys from the lower classes. The ashraf tradition and a rational Islam could 
thrive only in a residential system of public schools like the English.7? 
He envisaged that in the same way as Oxford and Cambridge students 
attended Church, Muslim youths would attend congregational prayers 
and would develop into Anglicised gentlemen acting as a bulwark to the 
British raj. He believed that at least Rs. 1,000,000 were required to set 
up such a school. | 

In October 1870, Sayyid Ahmad returned to India and resumed his 
duties at Banaras. In December 1870 he set up a Committee for the 
Better Diffusion and Advancement of Learning among Mohammedans 
of India. On 1 Shawwal 1287/24 December 1870, the first issue of the 
Tahzibu‘l-Akhlaq was published. It was designed “‘to induce the Muslims 
to adopt the first-rate civilization in order that they could also be called 
respectable and civilized’’. The Sayyid had been disturbed at the views 
of an English historian who claimed the Indian Muslims were the meanest 
creatures of the Prophet Muhammad’s umma and that their religion was 
an amalgam of the Qur‘an and Hindu idol worship.’8 

The Tahzibu'l-Akhlag strove to awaken the Indian Muslims from their 
stupor and sought to acquaint them with the challenges of modern sciences. 
In the Tahzibu'l-Akhlag of 1 Zu‘lhijja 1288/22 February 1871, he defined 
modern sciences (’uliim-i jadida) as follows: 

1. Sciences that had not been invented in the days of the classic Greek 

and Muslim scholars, such as geology and electricity; 

2. Sciences that were known to classical Greek and Muslim scholars but — 
whose founding principles had become out-of-date and had been 
replaced by modern theories. Consequently modern astronomy and. 
chemistry resembled the ancient arts in name only. 

3. Sciences that were known to the classical Greek and the Muslim 
scientists and whose theories have not changed but whose scope had > 
been expanded so much that they appear different: for example, the 
mechanics known as jarr-1 saqil. 

Sayyid said that modern science in his journal might mean one or all 
of the above. He pleaded that both the ’ulama‘ and early Christian scholars 
had tried to prevent the dissemination of science but their efforts had 
failed. He was convinced that pure Islam (thet Islam) was strong enough 
to confront science. Consequently his objective was to preach and spread 


77 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, XII, pp. 186-88. 
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thet Islam and to kindle the light of science in the heart of his co-reli- 
gionists.?9 

The Sunni *ulama‘ vehemently opposed Sayyid Ahmad’s reforms but 
the greatest threat to his movement came from his former Sunni friends 
who, enjoyed the respect of both the Muslims and the government. 
One of them, Sayyid Imdad ’Ali, a deputy collector, had also helped 
to protect the British in 1857 and, until 1862, had been a fast friend 
of Sayyid Ahmad,®® but the Yabyinu‘l-kalam turned him into an im- 
placable enemy. In 1869 when Sayyid Ahmad received the title ‘C.S.1.’ 
(Companion of the Star of India), in England, Imdad ’Ali was awarded 
it in India. Imdad ’Ali published the Shihab-i Saqib and the Fa’idu‘l-Islam. 
He launched a journal called the Miaru‘l-Afaqg in refutation of the 
Tahzibu‘l- Akhlaqg. Prior to this he had published the Néru‘l-Anwar in 
Kanpur as well. The Strachey Gazetie, the Lawh-1 Mahfiz, and the Najmu‘l- 
Akhbar were produced in Muradabad, the Mao Memorial Gazette in Delhi 
and the Risala-i Isha’at al-Sunnat in the Panjab. All were designed to rebut 
Sayyid Ahmad’s writings. When ’Ali Bakhsh went on a pilgrimage and 
returned as a Hajji (one who has performed pilgrimage) he brought faiwas 
from the *ulama‘ in Mecca and Medina condemning Sayyid Ahmad as 
an infidel. The Indian Sunni ’ulama had already issued such fatwas. The 
objections of Ghulam Hasnayn Kintiri were constructive but Sayyid Ahmad 
ignored the pressing need of technical education. 

The Sayyid huffed and puffed against his enemies. But it was at the fag 
end of his life that he thought of sending boys to Bombay to obtain train- 
ing in trade and commerce. The establishment of the residential college 
for Muslims was an uphill task. A committee had been set up in December 

1870 and had invited scholars to write an essay on the reason for the low 
proportion of Muslims in government schools and colleges; Muslim indiffe- 
rence to the local primary schools; the reason for the decline of ancient 
learning among Muslims, and the reason Muslims failed to study modern 
sciences.§! Prizes for the first three essays were also announced. The statis- 
tics published in the Institute Gazette in March 1867, however, showed that 
in proportion to their percentage of the population of N.W.P., Muslims 
were well represented in the government service. Sayyid Ahmad’s report 
on the low proportion of Muslim boys in government schools was refuted 
by the Director of Public Instruction, whose official statistics cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Muslim leaders. 

The essays showed, however, that Muslim objection to government 
schools could be classified under these headings: 


79 Tahzibu‘l-akhldq, III, pp. 194-203. 
80 Maktiébai-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 64-66. 
81 Magdlai-i Sir Sayyid, XVI, pp. 698-700. 
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1. The absence of religious education; 

2. The effect of English educationin producing disbelief in the Muslim 
religion; 

3. Corruption of morals, politeness and courtesy; 

4. Government schools’ teaching staff, comprising Hindus and Christians, 
paid no attention to Muslim boys; 

5. Superfluous subjects were taught in government schools, while 
English as a medium of instruction for science subjects was ignored. 
Oriental languages and anti-Islamic literature were in the curriculum; 

6. The higher classes of Muslims, who were dissipated, did not send their 
children to school but provided private tuition for their boys. The 
middle-classes were indolent and indifferent to education. Most 
Muslims preferred a military career to an academic one.8? 

In April 1872, the Committee for the Better Diffusion and Advancement 
of Learning converted itself into the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Committee which was replaced by the College Trustees 
in 1889. It set up a series of sub-committees all over India to raise 
funds. The Viceroy and the Governor-General took a deep interest in the 
scheme and promised to grant financial assistance. Sir Salar Jang the 
prime minister of Hyderabad also offered to help and promised to 
send boys from the Hyderabad aristocracy to the school. Even Babi 
Shiva Prasad promised to pay one thousand rupees as subscription if 
the school were established at Allahabad. The Committee rejected the 
Babi’s conditional subscription but decided to accept subscriptions from 
non-Muslims for worldly education.®* In March 1873, a list of subscribers 
was published. It comprised the names of the Indian aristocracy, including 
Sunnis, Shi’is and Hindus. Rs. 75,139 were collected. 

The Indian Government took a deep interest in the establishment of 
Mohammedan College. In 1888 some sectarian disputes prompted the 
Shii Raja Amir Hasan Khan of Mahmudabad (in Sitapur, near Luck- 
now) to withdraw his annual grant. Sayyid Ahmad’s leading supporters 
at Hyderabad came to the rescue however, and raised funds there to make 
up the loss. The Aligarh Institute Gazette gave the credit for this to Nawwab 
Wigaru‘l-Mulk Mushtaq Husayn but, on 30 August 1889, he wrote to 
Sayyid Ahmad in order to straighten the records. His letter states: 


“Tt was Mawlawi Sayyid Husayn Sahib Bilgarami Nawwab ’Imadu‘d- 
Dawla Bahadur who initiated the movement to collect contributions. 
The credit goes to the Nawwaib for mobilising support for the College. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that although Raja Sahib withdrew 
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his grant on sectarian grounds, compensation was made by another 
Shi’i, i.e. Nawwab *Imadu‘d-Dawla Bahadur. I may add that of his 
six main supporters, four are Shi’is and only two are Sunnis. Of the 
two Sunnis, Mohsinu'l-Mulk belongs to a renowned Shi’i family. 
Although at present he is a Sunni, his blood is Shi’a. I come from a 
mixed Sunni-Shi’i family. Only those who know me consider me a 
Sunni but from my name I appear to be a Shi’a. The four other 
supporters of ’"Imadu‘d-Dawla are: 
a) Mawlawi Sayyid ’Ali Sahib Bilgarami; 
b) Mawlawi Mahdi Hasan Sahib, Nawwab Fath-Nawaz Jang 
- Bahadur; 
c) Mawlawi Sayyid Iqbal Ali Sahib Bahadur; 
d) Mawlawi Chiragh ’Ali Sahib, Nawwab A’zamyar Jang 
Bahadur.’’84 
All of these people belonged to the North-Western Provinces. Their 
continued support ensured the flow of funds both from Hyderabad state 
and their original province. Sayyid Ahmad’s religious views and Mahdi 
’Ali’s conversion to Sunni-ism, however, had aroused hostility in the Luck- 
now Shi’i leaders. Ghulam Hasnayn wrote rejoinders but no Shi’i move- 
ment against the College was launched. Sayyid Ahmad’s theory in the 
Asbab-1 Baghawat-1 Hind that Shi’is could never co-operate with Sunnis was 
the backwash of his earlier training in the ideologies of Mujaddid, Shah 
Waliu‘llah, Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid. Possibly he did 
- not expect to secure such solid Shi’i backing for the College. Until then he 
had under-estimated their preparedness to make sacrifices for Islam. Sayyid 
Ahmad’s earlier Sunni friend, Imdad ’Ali, a deputy collector, wrote arti- 
cles saying that Sayyid Ahmad and his Committee members were neither 
educationists nor were competent to judge the suitability of curriculum. In | 
religious matters Sayyid Ahmad was a heretic and in other matters he was 
misinformed. The government and its colleges were more aware of educa- 
tional needs and were more useful to Muslims than Sayyid Ahmad’s pro- 
posed new school.85 Mawlawi ’Ali Bakhsh also raised doubts about the cur- 
riculum, the boys’ uniform and the selection of teachers.86 The Agra 
Akhbar was not convinced that the College would help the poor. The Z40O 
Gazette claimed that the list of contributors comprised the Hindu, Shii 
and Sunni aristocracy, men from middle and lower income groups and 
the ruling class, but the proposed College, which was likely to evoke envy 
in Oxford and Cambridge, paid little heed to disadvantaged boys. 


84 Muhammad Amin Zubayri Marahrawi, Makditb (Mohsinu‘l-Mulk and Wiqaru‘l- 
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Hundreds and thousands of rupees were likely to be spent on boarding 
houses and equipments but no contributor, trustee or manager of the 
College had inaugurated schemes to help the boys from poor families. 
The paper added sarcastically that perhaps all worldly benefits and 
even the teaching of Qur‘anic exegesis and hadis were meant solely for the 
upper classes who could afford to pay high fees for their sons to learn riding 
and. shooting.8? Sayyid Ahmad’s opponent reminded the Muslims of a 
speech which the Sayyid had recently delivered on the occasion of the 
laying of the foundation stone of Anjuman Islamiyya school in Bareilly. 
The founders of the school had wished to teach their boys, who belonged 
to the poorer classes, English as well as the traditional Islamic subjects. 
Sayyid Ahmad had. observed that it was wrong to teach English at such 
a school. He claimed that no Muslim was more keen to promote English 
education than he himself, but there was a place for everything. Seventy- 
five boys were studying in the courtyard of mosque where the school would 
be established. Families of their background were devoted to the old 
type of education which was more useful to them and to the country. 
Attempts should be made to teach them reading, writing and arithmetic 
and short treatises on the rules for prayer and fasting. A higher English 
education was only imperative for the sons of sardars (the aristocracy) and 
sharifs.®8 

Naturally any agreed curriculum to promote shurafa interests was 
difficult to evolve. Until 1872, Sayyid Ahmad had ardently supported 
education in vernacular as well as religious training. After his return 
from England, however, Sayyid Mahmiid submitted a more comprehen- 
sive scheme. He suggested, ‘No controversial point of theology should 
be included in the course, and strict regard should be paid to choosing 
books which contain doctrines received in general by the Musulmans of 
India.’89 In 1874, Sayyid Ahmad promised to create a separate governing 
body to manage the religious education and invited ’Ali Bakhsh to become 
its head. He reassured the Muslims that he had no intention of interfering 
with religious education, the boarding houses or the boys. The opposition 
did not subside but its steam abated.*? : 

A committee was also set up to select a suitable town for the College. 
Sayyid Ahmad submitted a report from the Aligarh Civil Surgeon saying 
that the climate there was very healthy. He pleaded that Aligarh in the 
North-West Provinces was near Delhi, the Panjab, Rohilkhand, Agra and 
Mathura. Only Aligarh was surrounded by the Muslim aristocracy and 


87 MAO Gazette, 25 December 1872. 
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ta’luqdars, and, although some of these were backward, most of them were 
enlightened men. Pindrawal, whose head was a Shi’i, was also near 
Aligarh and the Sayyid expected considerable support from them. Sayyid 
Ahmad was successful, although climatically it was very unhealthy and 
the aristocracy, particularly in Aligarh, never promoted modern educa- 
tion. Appealing to Muslim emotions, he concluded that the Prophet’s 
hadis to the effect, “I-am the city of knowledge and ’Alj is its gateway” 
called for the establishment of the first College for the progress of Mus- 
lims in Aligarh.® 

The North-West Provincial government donated seventy-four bighas® 
of land to the Fund Committee. On 24 May 1875, (Queen Victoria’s 
birthday), the school for elementary education (not the primary school 
earlier established by Mawlawi Samiu‘llah Khan in 1872), was founded. 

On 8 January 1877, Lord Lytton, the Viceroy and Governor-General, 
of India, laid the foundation stone of the Mohammedan Oriental College, 
Aligarh. Out of the four school boys who had matriculated in 1877 and 
joined the College, one was a Hindu. The College was affiliated to the 
Calcutta University. It was a promising beginning for Sayyid Ahmad’s 
ambition “to form a class of persons, Mohammedans in religion, Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, and intellect’’. 

The Fund Committee controlled the College. The Principal of the 

Government College, Agra, was selected as the President of the Commi- 
ttee of Directors of Instruction in Languages and Secular Education 
and Sayyid Ahmad was its Vice President. The managing committee 
of the boarding-houses consisted of some Hindu members too. Mawlawi 
Sami’u‘llah Khan, who was a student of Mufti Sadru‘d-Din Azarda 
of Delhi College, and had obtained a high position in the British 
judiciary, was appointed secretary. He enjoyed the confidence of orthodox 
Sunnis. A sub-committee of the College Fund Committee nominated 
seven members each for the Committee on Sunni and Shi’i theology. 
Mawlana Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi (1833-79), the founder of the 
Daru‘l-’Ulim, Deoband, refused to associate himself with the committee. 
The lesser-known Sunni and Shi’i ’ulama‘ joined the committees; among 
Sayyid Ahmad’s school of religious thought, only Chiragh oo. becaine a. 
member of the Shi’i committee. 

After his retirement in 1876, Sayyid Ahmad moved to Aligarh. At the 
recommendation of the Agra College Principal, Henry George Impey 
Siddons, a graduate of Worcester College, Oxford, was appointed. head- 
master. For the next three years he and the Hindu professor of mathema- 
tics taught all subjects except Arabic, Persian and theology. Muhammad 
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Akbar, a Sunni ’alim from Kandhla, who belonged to Shah Waliu‘llah’s 
school became professor of Arabic and Sunni theology. Until his death, 
in 1886, he also acted as manager of the boarding house. In 1893, Maw- 
lana Muhammad QAsim’s son-in-law, Mawlawi ’Abdu‘llah, became the 
professor of Sunni theology. In 1876 Qari “Abbas Husayn, son of the 
celebrated Shi’i ’alim, Sayyid Ja’far ’Ali, who had been appointed his 
father’s successor at Delhi College, was appointed the Professor of Shi'i 
theology. He was expert in the rational sciences, taught Persian and 
Arabic and recited the Qur‘aén in a melodious tone. The Sunni students 
also respected him deeply. His appointment to the College went a 
long way to fostering the development of ShiVi-Sunni harmony in its 
early years. He wrote books on logic, the rational sciences, and grammar, 
in Arabic. His published lecture on the remarriage of widows played an 
important role in destroying Muslim prejudices against this practice. 

Siddons retired in 1884 and, in February 1884, ‘Theodore Beck, a Tripos 
in mathematics from Cambridge, replaced him. Beck’s friends, Harold 
Cox and Walter Raleigh who joined the College, served for two years. 
Percy Wallace taught for a short time. T. W. Arnold, who replaced 
Raleigh in philosophy and stayed until 1898 made a most important 
contribution. In 1889 Theodore Morrison joined. the College as professor 
of Political Economy and, after Beck’s death in 1899, was promoted 
principal holding the position until 1905. 

The nineteenth century M.A.O. College was the creation of Siddons, 
Beck and Morrison. In 1875 there were 66 boys in the school, all boarders. 
In 1876 there were 65 boys, out of which 24 Muslims and 6 Hindus were 
day-scholars. In 1881 there were 1] Muslim and 15 Hindu boys in the 
College and 175 Muslims and 42 Hindus in school. Out of these, 36 
Muslim and 65 Hindu boys were day-scholars. In 1900, there were 160 
Muslims and 16 Hindus in the College and 232 Muslims and 48 Hindus — 
in the school. Out of these 41 Muslims and 58 Hindu boys were day- 
scholars.®% | 

About 60 percent of these boys came from the neighbouring towns of | 
Aligarh and Delhi. Bilgaram and Azamgarh were well-represented. 

_ Families in Patiala, Jalandhar, Ludhiana and Lahore sent their boys. 
There were many students from Patna, Calcutta, Bhopal, Nagpur, 
Masulipatam, Madras, Berar, Surat and Karachi and from some N.W.P. 
families living in Hyderabad. The M.A.O. College acquired a real all- 
India Muslim character fostering the preservation of the ashraf culture. 
Shi’is also sent their sons to the College. | 
- In 1881-82, out of the four boys who took the B. A. examination of 
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Calcutta University, only Ishwari Prasad, a Hindu from Khair district of 
Aligarh, passed. In 1882-83, two students gained their B.A. Mir Wilayat 
Husayn, the son of a poor Shi’i Sayyid family of Riwari (Haryana), was 
one of them. He was appointed a teacher in the school in 1886 and four 
years later was promoted to second master; a position he held until his 


retirement in 1920. In 1895 he obtained a first-class honours degree in — 


English as well as secured the top position of Allahabad University.° He 
was one of the few clever students from M.A.O. who served the school for 
such a long time. He was alsoa school proctor. His contemporary, Khwaja 
Sajjad Husayn, son of the great poet, Khwaja Altaf Husayn Hali, who 
joined the school as sixth master, left as soon as he was appointed an 
assistant inspector of schools in the Panjab. There was no dearth of more 
profitable positions in the government in those days but the Mir’s dedica- 
tion to educating Muslim boys kept him there. In 1905, Mir Wilayat 
Husayn, in a representation to the Principal, Morrison, regretted what 
he called his ‘foolishness’ in staying at the Muslim school on a salary of 
Rs. 100 p.m. for teaching plus Rs. 50 p.m. for proctorship. In the govern- 
ment schools, the highest salary paid to the headmaster was generally Rs. 
400 and the second master received Rs. 200. In M.A.O. the headmaster 
received Rs. 450 to Rs. 500 but the second master was destined to never 
rise beyond Rs. 100.9 The reasons were obvious. The M.A.O. College 
recruited British headmasters who were available only when their emolu- 
ments were higher than those of the government schools headmasters. 
Mir Wilayat Husayn was a Muslim and a Shi’i. Naturally he was forced 
to make a heavy sacrifice in the interests of Muslims’ education. He served 
the school until 1920 and died in 1949. 

Both the Shi’i and Sunni boys were deeply impressed with Mir Wilayat 
Husayn’s learning and his teaching abilities. Men such as Dr. Zakir 
Husayn, later on the President of India, until he died, treasured their 
memories of the Mir with great respect. At the instigation of the Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon (1899-1904), Mir Wilayat Husayn, led an Aligarh delega- 
tion to [ran in 1902. The other members were Sayyid Abi Muhammad, 
who retired as a member of the U.P. Public Service Commission, and 
Sayyid Jalalu‘d-Din Haydar, who founded an association to raise funds 
for the education of Shi’i boys, the ‘Shi’a Wazifa Sadat Fund’. The 
delegation visited many Iranian towns and succeeded in persuading some 
Iranians to send their boys to Aligarh for their higher education.% 
Throughout his time in the school, Mir Wilayat Husayn was a ceaseless 
advocate of Sunni-Shi’i harmony. 
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The distinctive feature of the M.A.O. College was its residential life. 
The school and college uniform consisted of a long black coat (sherwani) 
and a Turkish fez for Muslims. All boys wore long white trousers down 
to their heels. In 1910 the sons of Firangi Mahal divine, Mawlana 
‘’Abdu‘l-Bari, were allowed to put on trousers reaching to above the ankles, 
as prescribed by the Sunni shari’a.®” From 1876 to 1886, the Arabic pro- 
fessor, Mawlana Muhammad Akbar, managed the boarding houses 
efficiently. For about two years from 1879 Mushtaq Husayn lived in the 
boarding house to help Mawlana Akbar. Samiu'‘llah’s association with 
the boarding house assured the maintenance of the Muslim life-style. 

Before the permanent structures for the College were erected, the 
British cantonment buildings on the land donated by the government 
were converted into classrooms. Near the main hall of the College, 
named after Lord Strachey, a row of rooms fronted by a verandah was 
built. It was known as the pacca (stone built) barrack and officially opened 
in 1881. The two of cantonment huts, with mud walls and thatched 
roofs were known as the kachcha (mud wall) barracks. Those who paid 
Rs. 20 per month were housed in the pacca barracks. They were known as 
‘first-class’ boarders. The second and third class boarders lived in the 
kachcha barracks. The third class boarders paid Rs. 10 p.m. and the second 
class, Rs. 15. The first class boarders were served delicious meals, the 
second class were given middle-income group meals while the third-class 
received food of a very poor standard. The number of second class 
boarders exceeded both the first and third classes. In 1885, the third 
class was abolished and two years later, the second class went and there- 
after all the boys were served the same meals although the barrack system 
continued. In the beginning the Hindus had lived separately but later 
they were given rooms in the barracks and were allowed to make their 
own arrangements for meals.98 The boys, however, mixed freely with each 
other; and rapidly developed a sense of fellow-feeling and sympathy. 
Generally boys of similar tastes formed small groups of light-hearted 
comradeship which cut across economic barriers. Hindu-Muslim and 
Sunni-Shv'i differences were discouraged. The senior boys were the custo- 
dians of the Aligarh traditions. They inculcated communal and sectarian 
harmony into the new-comers.®? Seniority depended upon the number 
of years spent in the College, not admission to higher classes. 

A Union Club was the earliest centre of intellectual activity outside 
the classroom. To perpetuate Siddon’s association with the College, it 
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was named ‘Siddons Union Club’. It maintained a library and reading 
room. The first debate on 15 November 1884 was held on the following 
subject: 


‘The spread of female education is to be desired but by home tuition 
and not through schools and colleges.’ 


Sayyid Ahmad’s efforts to affiliate Aligarh College with Cambridge 
University failed but the Siddons Union Club was affiliated to the Cam- 
bridge University Union. The Cambridge Speaking Prize initiated by the 
Siddons Union Club was most prestigious. Cricket was played with great 
enthusiasm. In October 1885, an Urdu newspaper complained that good 
players were awarded gold and silver medals manufactured in England 
but no medal was given to encourage theology students. The prestige 
accorded to Mawlana Shawkat Ali, later on a prominent Muslim leader, 
was mainly due to his cricketing prowess although, in 1894, he had 
secured the Cambridge Speaking Prize.10 

In 1890, Aftab Ahmad Khan, a prominent student, founded the 
“Anjuman al-farz”? (Duty Society) to collect contributions to help needy 
boys in the College. The Ikhwan (Brotherhood), a student-teachers 
association, was founded in 1892. Its objectives were to strengthen the 
sense of brotherhood and unity among the past and present students of 
the College and to promote the College image. 

The intellectuals founded an association of their own, called the 
“TkhwAnu'‘s-safa°’?. This is the name under which the authors of the 
famous Rasa‘il Ikhwanu‘s-safa’ wa khillan al-wafa’, who flourished in the 
3rd/9th century Basra, Baghdad and Cairo, concealed their identity. 
They influenced the s#fi, Shi?i and Mu’tazili movements. The founder 
of the Aligarh College Ikhwanu‘s-safa‘ was Khwaja Ghulamu's-Saqlayn, 
a dedicated Shi’i, who was greatly respected by the Aligarh Sunni 
intellectuals. 

Arnold and Mawlana Shibli Nu’m4ni, who had joined the College in 
1882 as Professors of Arabic, were the principal guides of the movement. 
The Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College Magazine which in 1891 appeared 
in English and Urdu, came out originally as part of the Aligarh Institute 
Gazette but three years later it became independent and was adopted 
as its principal organ by the I[khwanu‘s-safa‘. It contained thoughtful 
articles by rising intellectuals. In a speech to the I[khw&nu's-safa’ in 
June 1893, Arnold urged the Muslims to spread confidence in “the 
grandeur of Islam both of the past and present” and stated that without 
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“a high national (Islamic) ideal, English education was meaningless” 101 
Shibli inspired the desire to serve Islam among all sections of the com- 
munity. Khwaja Ghulamu‘s-Saqlayn pleaded for the development of 
Urdu. 

In 1890, an Aligarh student Mustafa Khan, published a book in English 
entitled An apology for the ““New Light’. It criticized the veiling of women, 
Urdu poetry, Muslim conquerors and the old etiquette. The products 
of the “‘New Light’’ were praised for their self-confidence and determina- 
tion to progress, although they might stumble. In his review of Mustafa 
Khan’s book, however, Ghulaému‘s-Saqlayn wrote that the term “New 
Light” was a “phrase of meaningless expressiveness”. The English- 
educated Muslims were devoid of leadership qualities and were no match 
for the leaders of old and conservative generations, of which Sayyid 
Ahmad was one.102 

The M.A.O. College stirred the need to promote English education 
among Muslims in the North-West Provinces and in other parts of India. 
In 1886, Sayyid Ahmad founded the Mohammedan Educational Con- 
gress to transform the Aligarh Movement into an All India Movement. 
Four years later its name was changed to the ‘Mohammedan Educational 
Conference’ and, in 1895, it was called the ‘Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
Educational Conference’. Aligarh was its centre, the College’s secretary 
acted as its secretary and the Aligarh students took a keen ene in 
propagating its objectives. 

The College and Conference immortalized Sayyid Ahmad. In 1882 he 
was made a K.C.S.I.; he had reached the peak of glory in the British 
government. Both his ead and enemies wished him to confine himself 
solely to temporal matters, education, science and agriculture, but 

Sayyid Ahmad believed that Islam could not survive without a new 
*tlm-t kalam. The modern *ilm-i kalam, he urged, should make the tenets 
of the new born science appear futile or doubtful or reconcile them with 
Islamic doctrines. From the year he wrote the Tabyinu‘l-kalam to his 
own death, Sayyid Ahmad argued that the revealed texts taught the same 
lessons as reason and the truths of nature; the work of God was identical 
with Divine revelation.’ It was irrational and against human nature 
to believe in matters that were beyond the human intellect. Whatever 
was within human reason coincided with the realm of nature. Conse- 
quently while philosophers rejected miracles as irrational, he regarded 
them as contrary to the text of the Qur’an itself.1°5 Possibly Sayyid Ahmad 
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had not read the Kitab al-isharat by Avicenna, included in the Shi’i higher 
curriculum, which says that miracles were tangible proofs of the prophe- 
tic mission. So long as they belonged to the perfect and determined 
order that governed the universe, they were not against reason.19* Perhaps 
some superficial philosophers were in Sayyid Ahmad’s mind. In short, 
he identified ‘Pure Islam or Thet Islam’, as revealed in the Qur‘an, with 
the law of nature. 

To Sayyid Ahmad, as to his contemporary scientists, the law of nature 
was identical with the law of cause and effect and did not admit of any 
exceptions. Sayyid Ahmad interprets even du’a (invocations to God) in 
relation to this law. He goes on to say that the Qur‘anic verse saying 
that God answers these prayers!®? means that He is pleased with the 
devotee and accepts prayer in the same way as He accepts any other form 
of devotion. Here again Sayyid Ahmad was far behind Avicenna’s 
interpretations. 

Besides the articles in the Tahzibu‘l-Akhlaqg, on the above themes, 
Sayyid Ahmad wrote treatises and Qur‘anic exegesis to substantiate his 
‘naturalist’ philosophy. In the Tafsir al-sama@wat, written in 1874, he 
evolved his own method of Qur‘anic exegesis on the principles in the 
Fawzu'l-kabir fi usilu‘t tafsir by Shah Waliu‘llah. He suggests that the 

_exegete should discover the real intention of the speaker and should not 
interpret the metaphorical language of the Qur‘an literally. The same 
criteria was applied by him to the Tabyinu‘l-kalam. He lists fifteen basic 
principles of his exegesis which helped him to identify Divine revelation 
with natural law and reason. 

Thet Islam, or pure Islam, which he preached after his return, did not 
depart radically from the orthodox Sunni-ism of the Mujaddid, Shah 
Waliu‘llah, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Shah Isma’il Shahid, Sayyid Ahmad of 
Rae Bareli and Shah Ghulam ’Ali Nagshband. Science was super- 
imposed on it. The support he received from the eminent Shiis in the 
Hyderabad government, Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Husayn, the Prime 
Minister of Patiala state, the Shi'i Nawwab of Rampur, Raja Baqar 
“Ali of Pindrawal, the Rajas of Mahmudabad and the Pirpur in Awadh 
made him change his Shi’i hostility but he never evolved a realistic 
formula of Sunni-Shi’i understanding. His own Sunni opponents had 
made him nervous. As well as this, it was beyond his competence to 
tackle Shi’i problems. He made self-contradictory observations which were 
neither acceptable to Sunnis nor to Shi’is. His attempts to evolve what his 
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admirers called ‘modern Islam’ failed to satisfy the modernists. It was 
neither materialism nor Islam. It was alien to both camps but peas 
the Christians and the British government. 

Reviewing his own Tuhfa-t Hasan in 1878, Sayyid Ahmad writes, “No 
body was entitled to succeed the Prophet Muhammad in his position as 
a prophet for it was impossible to do so. So far as his vicegerency in 
matters such as the protection of the interest of the umma and the promo- 
tion of the pace of civilization were concerned, that position was open to 
all. The person who can manipulate matters to this end becomes the 
caliph. After the Prophet, the Khilafat ceased to be based on ndass (an 
explicit text in the Qur‘an). Nor was the position of caliph a part or a 
command in Islam. The political framework of those days was more 
suited to a democratic government. Historical events also took the same 
course 1.e., whoever was accepted by a large number of influential people 
as caliph, became one. Who can say that from the very beginning ’Ali 
did not think of becoming the caliph or, in the reign of the first three 
caliphs, he did not regret their rise to the caliphate and was not sad at 
being passed over." ’Ali’s wish was based on autocracy which did not 
suit the civilization of those days. This accounts for his frustrations. 
When the time arrived for the influential people to approach him, he 
was appointed caliph. It was immaterial if some one was appointed the 
first caliph or the last [righteous] caliph. These events took place in a 
natural sequence. They do not affect Islam. Is it senseless to call someone 
‘an usurper or another the ‘rightful’ immediate caliph of the Prophet ? 

‘The discussions on afzaliyat or superiority are even more senseless. 
For the determination of superiority between two things it is essential 
that both should belong to the same category. One candidate was the 
father-in-law and the other was the son-in-law, one was a brother and the 
other a stranger. They do not belong to the same category. In this 
situation there was no question of superiority. We have no balance to 
weigh their achievements and nearness to God which could decide their 
respective weights. We can make decisions only on historical facts and 
pass judgements on the reigns of the first four or the first five revered 
personalities [who succeeded the Prophet]. Abii Bakr’s caliphate is not 
worth counting for it was also the period of ’Umar’s rule and he fully 
controlled the government. ’Umar’s reign from all points of view, such 
as conquest, peace, administration, pomp and ostentation, which were 
imperative for the welfare of the umma and the progress of civilization, 
was inimitable. [In the early part] of ’Usman’s reign, all events were 
influenced by "Umar’s caliphate. The real part of his reign commenced in 
the last years of his rule when the principles of politics and democratic 
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government, on which the superstructure of the caliphate was founded, 
had been shaken and were disintegrating. The anarchy which was the 
necessary result of this state of affairs then occurred. When ’Ali assumed 
the reins of state, it had become so rotten and topsy-turvy that, if it was 
not absolutely impossible, it was nearly impossible to repair it. All possible 
reforms were made. Countries were redistributed, other governments 
were accepted but no reconstruction was successful and matters went 
from bad to worse. When Imam Hasan was appointed as caliph, after 
taking stock of the situation, he reached the conclusion that reform was 
impossible. The only alternative left to him was to put an end to the 
dual system of government in order to stop bloodshed and to promote the 
welfare of the umma. Because of his own wisdom and piety and in the 
best interests of the umma, he took an unprecedented step. He relinquished 
the caliphate. In fact only a pious man of Imam Hasan’s stature could 
have done this. For the sake of peace for the umma, he abandoned an 
empire so vast that, in comparison, the empires of Caesar and Chosroes 
were nothing. | 

“To discredit the Prophet’s companions is such a nonsensical, foolish 
and false act that nothing more absurd in the world can be conceived. We 
do not possess the true facts which can be believed with certainty. Even 


if we did, the circumstances that led to the differences between the Pro- - 


phet’s companions are not present before our eyes. Consequently those 
who discuss the points libelling the Prophet’s companions, deliver judge- 
ment on insufficient evidence and in the absence of full factual knowledge. 
Besides it is impossible to rule over such a vast empire as the Prophet's 
companions possessed, without making mistakes. It is human to err. The 
Prophet’s companions were not impeccable. If, for argument’s sake, it 
is admitted that they made mistakes, what calamity occurred? Why 
should they be considered culpable? If all the criticism is based on the 
available evidence, neither was ’Ali nor were the first three caliphs free 
from error. After accepting all such criticisms as the Khariji NawAsib and 
Shi’as made against those revered personalities, we still find nothing wrong 
with them. These things just happen in this world. They are normal 
occurrences. Neither their truth nor their falsehood undermines the 
respect due to the first four caliphs, nor does it concern or affect Islam. 
‘Of course, tabarra, which the uncultured Shi’is recite, is very wrong. 


_ It generates bad feelings, bad manners and malevolence. All these violate 


the lofty objectives of Islam. I believe matters which are connected with 
Islam finished with the Prophet. Events which took place after the Pro- 
phet’s death do not affect Islam, nor are they part of Islam. It is not 
imperative for us to add to ‘I bear witness that there is no god but Allah, 
and that Muhammad is His Messenger’ the testimony, ’Ali is Allah's 
friend, the testator of His Prophet and khalifa of His Prophet without 
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interruption’. The first two testifications are sufficient.’42 | 
Sayyid Ahmad devalued the caliphate, which Shah Waliu‘llah and 
his school had glorified, to an office based on manipulation (jiski chal ga‘i 
wahi khalifa ho gaya).3 He was aware of the fact that the Shi believed 
that the Imam was ma’siim (impeccable), appointed by Allah (mansiib 
min Allah) and that obedience to his orders was imperative for Shiis 
(mafrizu‘t-ta@’at). He was also aware of the Shii belief that the twelfth 
Imam went into occultation and, until his reappearance, the orders of 
worldly rulers had no religious significance for them. Obviously Sayyid 
Ahmad’s comments on the first three successors to the Prophet Muhammad 
were not palatable to the Sunnis. The Shi’is could not change their 
doctrine on the impeccability (¢sma‘) of the Imams. 

It was impossible to ignore tabarra in the review of the Urdu translation 
of the twelfth chapter of the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya, dealing with tawalla 
(defined as love by Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz) and éabarra (defined as enmity 
by the Shah). Sayyid Ahmad of course accused uncultured Shi’is of 
reciting tabarra but all Shi’is, in obedience to the Qur‘anic verses, cursed 
tyrants, liars, sinners and infidels. It was not imperative to specify which 
tyrants or liars. Sayyid Ahmad could offer no excuse for abuses heaped 
by Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz on the twelfth Imam and eminent Shi’i scholars. 

In 1890, Sayyid Ahmad published a review of a book entitled the 
Piazut-tanzil by Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Hasan, the Prime Minister 
of the Sikh state, Patiala. The original book discussed the belief that the 
Qur‘an is a Divine miracle, both in words and meaning. In his review, 
Sayyid Ahmad blamed Muslim authors for incorporating unauthentic 
and. superstitious stories, thereby offering Christian and Jewish scholars 
an opportunity to distort Islam. He goes on to say, “Historical works 
written both by Sunni and Shi'i ’wlama@’ are full of nonsensical, false stories 
and fabricated traditions. Religious zeal and sectarian hostilities have 
further disfigured them and deprived them of credibility, so much so 
that the real facts have been so badly distorted that the truth cannot be 
ascertained. There are various degrees of authenticity in hadis works. 
As compared with the Shi’a works of hadis, Sunni works are, to some 
extent in my opinion, more valuable although each sect considers its own 
hadis works more reliable.’? Concluding his comments Sayyid Ahmad 
says, “It is a fact that he [Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Hasan] has written 
avery nice book. Although he is a devoted Shi’i, he has written impartially. 
He has not hesitated to select reliable traditions from Sunni works. What- 
ever virtuous deeds of ’Ali and the Ahl-i Bayt are described, they fall short 
of their true dignity. Sunnis cannot object to them and should urge the 
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Shi’is to tell even more episodes. A Sunni is said to have told a Shi’, 
“vou believe that love for the Ahl-i Bayt is part of your faith, I believe 
that it is faith personified”. The author has argued for Imam Husayn’s 
martyrdom on the basis of the Qur‘anic verse, “Then We ransomed him 
with a tremendous victim.”444 Shi’is, unlike Christians, who believe that 
Christ sacrificed himself for them, do not assert that Imam Husayn died 
for them. The fact is that had Imam Husayn made bay’a with Yazid 
and accepted him as the rightful Imam, the Prophet Muhammad’s 
umma would have been involved in hundreds of problems. The Imam 
sacrificed his life to save the umma from these calamities. Neither can 
Sunnis nor Shi’is dispute this. Imam Hasan’s peace with Mu’awiya bin 
Abia Sufyan and Imam Husayn’s refusal tomake bay’a with Yazid were two 
different types of decisions but they testified to the respective Imam’s far- 


‘sightedness [in different situations].”’1"° 


Sayyid Ahmad in his review draws mainly on Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz’s 
Sirru‘ sh-Shahadatayn and is more reasonable than some bigoted Sunnis. His 
judgement of Shi’i ahddis is seemingly based on the Tuhfa-2 Isna *Ashariyya | 
for his works do not exhibit a personal acquaintance with them. There 
was nothing unusual in Khalifa Muhammad Hasan drawing upon Sunni 
canonical ahddis, for most Shi’i scholars studied them. 

In an article on mut’a (marriage for a fixed period), Sayyid Ahmad 
sweepingly condemns Shi'i ahddis. He says that Shi'is quoted many 
traditions on the authority of ’Ali in favour of mui’a that the Sunnis had 
never heard. In the same breath he quotes the Sunni, Muhammad bin 
Jarir at-Tabari who, in his exegesis uses a statement from Ali to the 
effect, ‘Had ’Umar not prohibited mut’a, none but a rascal would have 
indulged in adultery’. Ridiculing the Shi’is, Sayyid Ahmad says, ‘The 
protector of the Shi’is is undoubtedly ’Ali. Whatever truth or falsity they 
choose, they ascribe to the father of the oppressed ones (’Ali).”’ Sayyid 
Ahmad does not consider that ahddis that permit mut’a and then prohibit 
it and re-permit it are worthy of attention or acceptance."6 This does 
not justify Sayyid Ahmad’s sweeping condemnation of Shi’i ahddis for he 
had studied Sunni ahddis and was aware only of their technique. He 
had no perception of Shi’i ahddis and their sources. In a letter to Sayyid 
Husayn Bilgarami, he wrote in the same sweeping style that the books 
available on Sunni-ism and ShYism would not reinforce a modern educated 
Muslim’s belief in Islam. This had prompted him to write an exegesis 
of the Qur‘an of which three volumes had been published and the fourth 
volume was under preparation. Sayyid Ahmad’s expectations from his 
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exegesis were unrealistic for they provoked more controversies and con- 
vinced none.4? Sayyid Ahmad turned in vain to the dead Mu’tazila 
traditions but his Sunni prejudices did not allow him to turn to the living 
rational traditions of the Shi’i imams, particularly those of Imam Ja’far 
as-Sadiq. Although the Shii and Sunni ’ulama‘ adopted the Shi’i Fath- 
willah Shirazi’s curriculum in the Dars-i Nizimi, Sayyid Ahmad, who 
had become persona non grata with orthodox Sunnis, could not publish the 
books on theology, so that the Sunni and Shi’i boys, receiving a modern 
education at his College and elsewhere, could study them, even as works 
outside the prescribed curriculum. 

In January 1882, Shibli Nw’m4ni published his Stratu‘n-Numdan. In its 
introduction he announced his decision to write al-Fariiq or the life of 
the second caliph, "Umar. Sayyid Ahmad believed that this would 
alienate the Shi’i sympathisers from the College. Before the book could 
be published, however, Munshi Siraju‘d-Din of Rawalpindi, produced 
Sirat al-Fariq comprising 308 pages. Sayyid Ahmad, admiring the 
published works of Shibli, particularly al-Fizya wrote in an article that 
“it was not proper for his friend Munshi Siraju‘d-Din to write a book on 
"Umar when a scholar of Shibli’s eminence and ability had already 
announced his intention to do so.”? He added, “To write the life of Umar 
for the “Heroes of Islam’ series is a very delicate matter. It is possible 
to write this story in such a manner that it is a blessing to mankind, but 

it could prove a calamity. It may also be written in such a way that 
- both Sunnis and Shi’is are led astray. | 

“It is of primary importance that the author of the life of "Umar should 
consider himself free from the limitation of the Shi’i and Sunni faiths. 
Another alternative is to avoid mentioning matters which are in dispute 
between the two sects and to deal only with those facts and characteris- 
tics of "Umar and his administrative achievements as benefited the en- 
tire Islamic world and are indisputable. 

‘“The greatest problem is that all actions in the world have two facets, 
one good and the other bad. This difficulty is a more formidable obstacle 
to the author of the life of revered religious persons, such as the righteous 

_ caliphs. ‘lo write this biography was not so easy as my friend Munshi 
Siraju‘d-Din Ahmad believed. We are grieved, however, when some im- 
pute evil motives to him. Munshi Siraju’d-Din Ahmad is a pious man. 
He is interested in the welfare of the nation. Certainly we can say that he 
made a mistake and acted incorrectly. It is better to say that the job was 
beyond his capacity and we believe that it is also difficult for our master, 
the Phoenix of the Age, Mawlawi Shibli. However, we neither appreciate 
the evil motives imputed to Munshi, nor do we consider them correct. 
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“Suppose someone intends to write a book on a particular subject but 
another person forestalls him. There is no harm in that. On the other 
hand, when both books are available, people will have a good opportu- 
nity of judging them on their merits. | 

“Tt is wrong to think that Munshi Siraju‘d-Din’s al-Faraq will discou- 
rage Mawlawi Shibli from writing al-Fariq or other books in the ‘Heroes 
of Islam’ series. Among our fellow countrymen, those who are aware of 
the Mawlawi’s writings, would have no hesitation in believing that, even 
if ten authors wrote on a particular subject, Mawlawi Shibli’s work on 
it would be unique. He would not care how many other publications 
there were on the same subject.’718 

Sayyid Ahmad knew that Shibli received a monthly stipend from 
Hyderabad. He therefore wrote to Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami asking him 
to prevent Shibli from writing al-Fariq. Sayyid Husayn, who was a far- 
sighted statesman, replied, ‘From both the religious and worldly points 
of view, Umar is a most comprehensive and perfect personality of Islam. 
The world has produced only one Fariiq. It would be a pity if his bio- 
graphy was not written. You should not stop Mawlana Shibli from wri- 
ting this biography.’’? Before his death Sir Sayyid wrote that the Prophet’s 
achievements could be divided into two categories, administrative and. spiri- 
tual. The former were succeeded by *Umar and the latter by Ali and the 
Imams of the Prophet’s house. No work could do justice with above as- 
pects. Al-Fariig was published in December 1898, Sayyid Ahmad had — 
died in March 1898. It contains all the controversial discussions and, des- 
pite Shibli’s apologies, *"Umar’s excesses against the Prophet’s daughter 
Fatima and ’Ali are only too obvious and the book serves to strengthen 
Shi’i beliefs. 


' The Bilgarami Brothers 

Among Sayyid Ahmad’s leading Shi’i supporters, the Bilgarami brothers, 
sons of Mawlana Zaynu‘d-Din played a very important role in promo- 
ting interest in Western learning and English education. Sayyid Husayn 
Bilgarami graduated from Calcutta University in 1866 and started his 
career as a professor of Arabic at Canning College, Lucknow. He served 
there from 1866 to 1872. During this time he also edited an English 
paper for the Awadh landlords called The Lucknow Times. He then 
joined the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad and became secretary to Sir 
Salar Jang. From 1887 to 1902, he was the Director of Public Instruc- 
tions at Hyderabad. In 1896 and 1900 he presided at the session of the 
Mohammedan Educational Conference. He awarded a number of scho- 
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larships to M.A.O. College students and contributed liberally to College 
funds. He was one of the only two Indian members of the Education 
Commission appointed by the Viceroy, Lord Curzon (1899-1904). The 
other Indian member was Sir Gurdas Banerjee, a Puisne Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University. The Secretary of State, Lord Morley, appointed Sayyid 
Husayn a member of the India Council; the other Indian member was 
Sir K. G. Gupta. In 1916, he delivered the convocation address at 
Madras University. He was one of the outstanding scholars of English 
and wrote papers based on Arabic sources in Urdu. 

His Theoretical and descriptive sketches of His Highness, the Nizam’s Domi- 
nion, in English, is a mine of information on the history of the Deccan. 
His essays and addresses on Muslim educational and social problems 
were compiled in the Rasd‘il-i *Imadu‘l-Mulk. Among his innumerable 
contributions, to the development of the intellectual and social life of the 
Muslims at Hyderabad, is the establishment of the Da‘iratu‘l-Ma’arif 
Hyderabad, which published a large number of important Arabic reli- 
gious and literary classics. One of his sons, Sayyid Hashim, worked as a 
barrister in Madras and the other,!20 Zaynu‘l-’Abidin, who was educated 
at Oxford, obtained a senior position in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
government at Berar. Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami died in 1926. 

The Sayyid’s younger brother, Major Sayyid Hasan Bilgarami, retir- 
ed from the Indian Medical Service. He spoke Arabic, Persian, French, 
German and English. He came into prominence in the twentieth century 
and was secretary to the All-India Muslim League from March 1908 to 
February 1910. He also played an important role in pressing the British 
government to grant Muslims a separate electorate in the Act of 1909. 
He spearheaded the movement to raise M.A.O. College, Aligarh to the 
status of a university possessing powers of affiliation. He died in 1916.17 

The youngest member of the family, Sayyid ’Ali Bilgarami (b. 1268/ 
1851), was educated by his uncle, Sayyid A’zamu’d-Din, assisted by his 
father. After mastering Urdu, Arabic and Persian, Sayyid ’Ali joined an 
English school and passed B. A. honours from Patna University in 1874, 
majoring in Sanskrit. He then joined Roorkee College to obtain an en- 
gineering degree but, at Sir Salar Jang’s invitation, joined his personal 
staff at Hyderabad. In 1876, he accompanied Salar Jang to London. As 
he had already matriculated from London, he was allowed to enter 
London University. He obtained a degree in geology. He was fortunate 
enough to attend lectures by Professors Jendel and Huxley. He studied 
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Latin, German, French and Italian. After his return to Hyderabad, 
Sayyid *Ali served as Inspector General Mineralogy, Home Secretary, 
Director of Public Instruction, Secretary Public Works and finally as the 
Director of Railways and Mineralogy. His busy public life did not in- 
terfere with his dedication to study and research. In 1892, he passed the 
Bachelor of Law examination of Calcutta University with a gold medal. 
He was then appointed an external examiner of M. A. students by the 
University. He translated Le Bon’s La civilisation des arabes into Urdu 
under the title, Tamaddun-i Arab. A finely illustrated edition was publish- 
ed in 1898. He also translated Le Bon’s La civilisation de VInde into Urdu — 
calling it Tamaddun-i Hind. His Urdu translation of Dr. Hert’s Medical 
Jurisprudence was greatly appreciated by the government. He compiled 
a guide book of the Ellora caves. His treatise on Kalila wa Dimna is a very 
thoroughly researched work. Under his directorship, a department for 
writing and translating books was established at Hyderabad. His quar- 
terly Arabic journal, al-Haga‘iq, was short-lived but many eminent scho- 
lars contributed to it. 7 
Hyderabad court intrigues forced him to retire in 1901. He moved to 
England and became professor of Marathi at Cambridge in 1903. He also 
taught Arabic and Sanskrit there. Christ Church College, Cambridge 
awarded him an honorary M.A. His vast knowledge of manuscripts 
prompted the India Office Library in London to invite him to compile 
a catalogue of the Arabic and Persian manuscripts in their Delhi collect- 
ions. This is a different collection from those catalogued by Loth and Ethé 
respectively. The history of this Delhi collection is not known but an 
examination of the manuscripts suggests that they were plundered from 
houses of the Delhi ’ulama‘ in 1857. It is one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of Arabic and Persian manuscripts in the world. It was, and still 
is, in a hopelessly neglected condition. Sayyid ’Ali’s catalogue reflects 
the hard work he put into identifying and organizing the manuscripts. 
The India Office Library, however, did not publish it. His typescript dis- 
appeared and was subsequently bought by a British scholar from a 
London second-hand book shop. The India Office Library obtained a 
xerox copy of it and it is the only record of Sayyid. ’Ali’s monumental 
contribution to knowledge in this area. | 
In 1907, Sayyid ’Ali returned to India because of heart trouble. Two 
years later Calcutta University awarded him the honoris causa degree of 
Doctor of Literature. Despite his ill-health he plunged himself whole- 
heartedly into the scheme to obtain university status for the M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh but died of a heart attack on 3 May 1911.122 
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Mawlawi Chiragh °Ali 

Like the Bilgarami brothers, Mawlawi Chiragh °Alf also rose to a high 
position in the Nizim’s government. He made a more solid contribu- 
tion, however, towards spreading the humanitarian and rationalistic teach- 
ings of Islam through his English works. Chiragh ’Ali’s ancestors were 
Kashmiris but some of them moved first to the Panjab and from there © 

to Meerut. His father, Mawlawi Muhammad Bakhsh, started his service 
career at Meerut. In 1849, he became an officer of revenue settlements 
in the Panjab. 

Mawlawi Chiragh ’Ali was born in 1846 but the death of Muhammad 
Bakhsh in 1856 interrupted his schooling. He learnt Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic and English and became a petty clerk in Government service. 
By 1872, he had risen to a senior position. He was keenly interested in 
refuting the Christian missionaries’ arguments against Islam. In 1872, 
he published his first Urdu book rebutting the Tarikh-: Muhammadi pub- 
lished by a Christian missionary. In October 1875 he wrote the Tahzibu'l- 
kalam fi hagigqatu‘l-Islam. The work is designed to interpret the Islamic 
laws on marriage, the rights of women and slavery, in an historical and 

— rational perspective. In 1876 he compiled a treatise comprising the tradi- 
tions from the six Sunni canonical books and Qur‘anic exegesis dealing 
with the Prophet Muhammad’s efforts to eradicate slavery. 

Mawlawi Chiragh ’Ali’s articles deeply impressed Sayyid Ahmad and 
they began to exchange letters on Islamic teachings. In 1877, Sayyid 
Ahmad introduced Chiragh ’Ali to Sir Salar Jang who soon recognised 
the value of his services to the revenue department at Hyderabad. He 
was made a governor of Warangal and Gulbarga provinces. In 1878-79, 
the founder of the Ahmadiyya movement, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Qa- 
diyani (d. 1908), sought his help in promoting a rationalistic approach 
to the Qur‘an in his famous work the Burhdn-i Ahmadiyya. Chiragh °Ali 
died on 15 June 1895. Sayyid Ahmad wrote atouching obituary notice.1 
By that time he had published some important English and Urdu works 
on Islamic teachings. He had also learnt Greek and Latin and presented 
his arguments with great clarity. 

In 1883, Chiragh ’Ali published a book entitled The Proposed polttico- 
legal and social reforms in the Ottoman empire and other Mohammedan states, and, 
two years later, A critical exposition of the popular jihad. Chiragh Ali had 
read the works of Rifa’a Badawi Rafi’ al-Tahtawi (1801-73) who, from 
1826 to 1831, studied in Paris and had been impressed with Rousseau’s 
conception of the legislator and Montesquieu’s theories regarding the 
importance of geographical factors in moulding laws.#4 Chiragh ’Ali 
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was also aware of the works of the Tunisian statesman, Khayru‘d-Din 
Pasha (1810-1889), who had, like Tahtawi, studied in Paris.125 A study 
of Tahtawi’s theory identifying Islamic law with the natural law on 
which modern European codes were based made Chiragh ’Ali’s defence 
of Sir Sayyid’s theories on nature andreason more forceful. Chiragh °Alj 
advocated the need to understand the Qur‘anic verses in the light of the 
chronological and historical sequence of revelations. He emphasized that 
the role of the Prophet Muhammad should be examined in an historical 
perspective and those ahddis which violated modern liberal thought should 
not be considered authentic. According to him, Islamic figh (jurispru- 
dence) embodied the ninth and tenth centuries historical conditions and 
called for a re-interpretation because of the impact of the West on coun- 
tries such as Algeria, Turkey and India. Between 1839 and 1876, seve- 
ral antiquated and pseudo-Islamic laws in the Ottoman Empire were 
reformed but according to Chiragh ’Ali they did not go far enough. Dis- 
cussing the rights of women in Islam he says, : : 


“The Mosaic law fell short of accomplishing any great good for the — 
moral and social elevation of the Hebrew females, and the New Testa- 
ment did comparatively nothing towards their worldly preferment. 
Emancipation of the woman in the West is a heritage of Roman law 
and primitive Teutonic tolerance rather than a Christian element of 
culture. The dogma of original sin in Christianity explains the un- 
paralleled degradation of women in the medieval West. Islam, on the 
other hand, changed the attitude towards women to one of respect, 
kindness, and courtesy. The Muslim law of inheritance, giving a 
woman exclusive right to her own property, compares favourably with 
the British law. Man’s superiority is recognized by the Qur‘an only 
in matters relating to his natural physical attributes.’’126 


Chiragh ’Ali claimed that by making justice imperative in the hus- 
band’s relations with his wives, the Qur‘an had made polygamy impos- 
sible. He points out also that the Prophet’s wars were defensive and jthad 
did not allow wars of aggression. Chiragh ’Ali strongly supported Sayyid 
Ahmad Kh&n’s writings on slavery and marshalled both linguistic and 
historical arguments to prove that fresh enslavement was categorically 
prohibited by the Qur'an. His Shi’'i training enabled him to present a 
convincing case for Islamic rationalism from Sunni sources and Sunni 
classical interpretations. Only Amir ’Ali, as we shall shortly see, produ- 
ced a more persuasive case. 


125 Ibid., pp. 84-88. 
126 Islamic modernism in India and Pakistan, p. 84. 
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Mohsinu‘l-Mulk 

Although Mohsinu‘l-Mulk had embraced the Sunni faith and finally, 
like Sayyid Ahmad, took pride in calling himself a follower of Thet Islam, 
his contributions to the contemporary intellectual movements affecting 
the Shi’is, call for a note on him. His name was Sayyid Mahdi ’Ali. He 
was the son of Mir Zamin ’Ali, a Barha Sayyid of Etawah in N.W. P. 
Sayyid Mahdi was born in 1837. He received his education in Etawah 
from a Sunni mawlawi of Phaphund and started his career as a petty 
clerk on a miserable salary. Allan Octavian Hume, the collector and 
magistrate at Etawah, however, soon recognised his abilities and, in 1861, 
he was appointed a tahsildar (chief officer of a revenue subdivision of the 
district). He wrote two books on revenue and criminal law respectively. 
The publication of the Tabyin al-kalam (Commentary on the Holy Bible) 
by Sir Sayyid in 1862, infuriated Mahdi Ali but before long the two 
became fast friends. In 1864, Mahdi ’Alf joined the Scientific Society. 
He was appointed a deputy collector for Mirzapur district in 1867. Three 
years later, he published his Ayat-i Bayyanat, justifying his renunciation 
of Shi’ism and acceptance of Sunni-ism. 

In 1874, Sir Salar Jang gave him a high position in the finance and 

revenue department of the Nizam of Hyderabad. He obtained rapid 
promotions and after Sir Salar Jang’s death in 1884, he was appointed 
financial and political secretary to the Nizim’s government. In 1893 he 
retired because of local intrigues and settled down at Aligarh. He dedi- 
cated the rest of his life to the service of the M.A.O. College, and died 
in October 1907.1? 

Mohsinu‘l-Mulk’s Aydat-i Bayyanat, was warmly welcomed by the Sunnis. 
The Shi’i journal, Islah of Khajwa (Saran, Bihar) published its confutation 
in three volumes. Mahdi ’Ali’s younger brother, Sayyid Amir Hasan, also 
produced a rebuttal, the three-volume Ayéi-i muhkaméat. 

In the Ayat-i bayyanat, Mohsinu‘l-Mulk wrote that Sunni-ism and Shi’ism 
were the most popular of the Muslim sects. Each Muslim considered his 
own sect to be the true one and believed that the followers of the rival 
sect were damned to perdition. Although thousands of books and hun- 
dreds of treatises had been written, the dispute between the two sects 
remained unresolved. The members of each adhered to their beliefs. 
Few people renounced their ancestral faith. Mohsinu‘l-Mulk claims that 
he was one of the minority who had examined the principles of both 
sects impartially and, finding the Sunni faith based on the Qur’an, 
whereas Shi’ism was contrary to it, he had left his ancestral faith —and had 
not hesitated to sever relations with his family and tribe. The Imamiyya 
faith did not follow the teachings of the holy Imams so he had embra- 


127 See Muhammad Amin Zubayri, Haydt-t Mohsin, Aligarh, 1934. 
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ced the true Sunni faith. Since his relatives had remained loyal to their 
ancestral faith and considered him misguided, he thought it essential to 
describe the rational arguments which had brought about his decision. 
Mahdi ’Ali continues that the basic difference between the Shi’is and 
Sunnis revolved round the Prophet’s companions. The Sunnis considered 
them pre-eminent and perfect; to the Shiis they were heretic and apos- 
tate. Consequently the truth of Sunni-ism or Shi’ism could be decided on 
the truth of this matter. If it were demonstrated that the Prophet’s com- 
panions remained steadfast to Islam and perfect until they died, then 
Sunni-ism would be true and Shi’ism false. If they did not remain loyal 
to Islam then Sunni-ism was false. He would therefore initially describe 
the pre-eminence of the Prophet’s companions and then discuss the 
Righteous Caliphs. Lastly he would refute the Shi'i charges against 
them.1%8 
Sayyid Amir Hasan in the Aydai-i muhkamaét wrote that Mohsinu'l- 
Mulk was not concerned with researching and investigating truth but 
was solely dedicated to his own selfish interests. His principal objective 
was to bolster the Tuhfa-i Isnd ’Ashariyya, which the Shah himself agreed 
was a translation of Khwaja Nasru‘llah Kabuli’s Sawaqi’. It was wrong 
to blame the Shi’is, Amir Hasan goes on to say, for criticizing the Pro- 
phet’s companions, when, in fact, all the six Sunni canonical books, many 
authors of Sunni exegesis and earlier Sunni scholars had recorded tradi- 
tions condemning them in their own works. Amir Hasan gives a list of 
the Shi’i books refuting the Tuhfa and quotes from al-Fariig by his con- 
temporary, Shibli, describing how "Umar tried to bully the Prophet’s 
daughter, Fatima, and threatened to burn her house down. Amir Hasan 
takes his brother to task for confining Shi7i-Sunni differences to the judge- 
ment of the Prophet’s companions when there were vast differences bet- 
ween their respective interpretation of the Divine attributes, justice, pro- 
phethood. and imaéma, khilafa, pre-destination and compulsion. 
Although Amir Hasan’s allegations against his brother might appear 
uncharitable, the comments by Sayyid Ahmad, on Mohsinu‘l-Mulk’s 
change of faith, could hardly be disputed. In a letter dated 17 August 
1892, referring to Mohsinu‘l-Mulk’s criticism of his exegesis, Sayyid 
Ahmad writes that Mohsinu‘l-Mulk had stated in a letter that, accor- 
ding to him, all the defects in Islam were born out of incorrect beliefs 
and unquestioning obedience to authority (éaglid). The wretched taqlid — 
had made Muslims blind, deaf and dumb. Accusing Mohsinu‘l-Mulk of 
following his faith unquestioningly himself, the Sayyid goes on to say, 
“It is regretted that you yourself are sunk in taqlid. It is very difficult to 


128 Mohsinu‘l-Mulk, Aydt-i bayyanat, Karachi, 1972, reprint, pp. 7-9. 
129 Sayyid Amir Hasan, Ayat-i muhkamat, Lucknow, 1926, pp. 9-42. 
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renounce ancestral beliefs, particularly those which are based on religi- . 
ous traditions. You must not be proud of the fact that you disowned 
your ancestral Shi’i beliefs to embrace Sunni-ism. First of all you were 
surrounded. by a large number of such factors as prevented Shi’ism taking 
root in your heart. Besides this you were influenced by some superficial 
points which did not merit any attention. Your criticisms of my exegesis 
emanate from deeply rooted prejudices which can only be destroyed with 
great difficulty and other views, however, true and correct they might 
be, could not easily take their place.”’!8 Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s comments 
go a long-way to corroborating the selfish motives ascribed to Mohsinu‘l- 
Mulk’s conversion by his brother, Amir Hasan. 

By the time Sayyid Ahmad had finished attacking Mohsinu‘l-Mulk’s 
conversion to Sunni-ism, the ex-Shii had also chosen to call himself sim- 
ply a follower of Thet Islam or Muhammadi. Mohsinu‘l-Mulk did not 
give unqualified support to Sayyid Ahmad’s religious view but he whole- 
heartedly approved his efforts to spread Islamic rationalism and the shari’a 
spirit. He took issue with all those who condemned Sayyid Ahmad as an 
heretic and an atheist and asserted they had no right to condemn him 
for his mistakes when their real natures were known to God alone. Sayyid 
Ahmad was bewildered by Mohsinu‘l-Mulk’s writings. Once he commen- 
ted, “Bravo, Nawwab Mohsinu‘l-Mulk. What a nice gentleman you 
are ? Neither your statements supporting me nor those opposing me are 
correct. Sometimes you elevate me to heaven and sometimes you bury 
me in dust.’’5! | 7 

By 1 Ramazan 1290/23 October 1873, Mohsinu‘l-Mulk and Sayyid | 
Ahmad, despite their differences, could agree only on the following points: 

1. There is no alteration (tahrif) in the holy Bible except in meaning; 

2. Slavery is not permitted by Islam; 

3. Heaven has no corporeal existence; 

4. Noah’s flood was confined to his own people and was not univer- 
sal; 

. Ijma (concensus of authorities) is not a final proof (hujjat) ; 

. Taqlid (blind following) is not imperative ; 

7. Everyone is entitled to make individual judgements on all such 
matters on which ndss (explicit injunction in the revealed text) 
does not exist; | 

8. Whatever has been revealed of the Holy Qur‘an is available in 
the book between two covers; 

9. No reading of any verse of the Qur‘an was abrogated; _ 

10. No verse of the holy Qur‘an has been abrogated; 


HD o1 


130 Maktiébdt-i Sir Sayyid, pp. 481-82. 
131 Mohsinu‘l-Mulk, Maktibdt al-khullan, Aligarh, 1915, p. 181. 
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11. After Prophet (Muhammad) there isno khilfat al-nubiiwwa (vicege- 
rency in duties on the Prophet). 
Although Mohsinu‘l-Mulk was known as Sayyid Ahmad’s khalifa (de- 
puty) in his ‘naturiyya’ beliefs, Mohsinu‘l-Mulk differed widely from him 
in the interpretation of the Qur‘an and ahddis. 


Mawlana Karamat Husayn and Female Education 
The modern education afforded to Bengali girls did not arouse in 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan a need to give Muslim girls an English education. 
He believed that there was no nation in the world whose women were 
reformed before their men. Conversely there was no nation in the world 
whose women did not improve following the reformation of their men. 
In reply to an address presented to him by the Panjab women on 28 
January 1884 at Gurdaspur, during his travels to the Panjab, Sayyid 
Ahmad assured Muslim women that his efforts to educate boys did not 
imply that he had forgotten his dear daughters. He urged them to note 
that his services to male education would, in turn, benefit females. He 
told the girls that he did not wish them to read the modern books in place 
of the sacred books that their grandmothers had read. The pressing 
needs of modern life had forced men, who supported women to learn 
whatever language they found necessary or to adopt a course of action 
they found useful but those changes had not affected traditional female 
education. He advised them to learn the rules of their faith and to under- 
stand the advantages of Divine worship. Flattering the women, he told 
- them that they were destined to rule their houses like princesses and it 
was their duty to train their girls to follow in their footsteps and obtain 
a true education from the same books which their grandmothers had 
read.183 | 
Among the Sayyid’s friends, however, both Khwaja Altaf Husayn Hali 
(1837-1914) and Nazir Ahmad (1831-1912) strongly supported female 
education. Hali’s ““Chup ki Dad ’ (The reward of silence) reminds Mus- 
lim women of their noble qualities and asks men to remember women’s 
rights to education, respect and a place in society. It indirectly. criticises 
Sayyid Ahmad’s neglect of these problems. The “Munajat-i Bewa”’ (the 
prayers of a widow) by Hali describes the pitiable condition of widows 
in a most touching poetry, and seeks to stir up sympathy for them. Nazir 
Ahmad’s Mir‘diu‘l-’uriis (A Bride’s mirror), which brought him into pro- 
minence as an author, highlights the importance of a general education 
for women. His Tawbatu‘n-Nusih (Repentance) tends to show that bring- 


132 Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, I, pp. 296-97. 
133 Mawlawi Sayyid Iqbal Ali, Sayyid Ahmad Khan ka safar-néma-i Panjab edited by 
Shaykh Muhammad Ismail Panipati, Lahore, 1973, pp. 139-46. 
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ing up boys and girls calls for careful attention by the parents. Aydma 
advocates the remarriage of widows, while Muhsandit lays bare the dis- 
advantages of polygamy. Before the end of the nineteenth century, the 
M.A.O. College boys had begun to call for the education of girls at 
home, they remained unconvinced of the need for them to go to school. 

In Aligarh it was Shaykh ’Abdu‘ll4h (1878-1965), a prominent lawyer, 
an active supporter of the M.A.O. College and a Muslim political lea- 
der, who, in 1906, started a girls’ school. The support of the leaders of 
the Aligarh Movement and government subventions by the governor, 
Sir James Scorgie Meston, in 1917 helped Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah succeed. 
In Lucknow, however, Justice Sayyid Karamat Husayn, son of Mawlana 
Sayyid Siraj Husayn had to struggle against heavy odds and almost in- 
surmountable obstacles, before he was able to establish a Muslim school 
for girls on a firm footing. 

Sayyid Karamat Husayn was born on 1 July 1852 in Charkhari where 
his father, Mawlana Sayyid Siraj Husayn, held a position under the 
local raja. His teacher, Hafiz Sayyid Anwar ’Ali of Bhanw in Muzaffar- 
nagar district, was a fine scholar of traditional Shi’i learning. Mawlana 
Siraj Husayn, however, taught his son Euclid and Physics from his trans- 
lations of English texts but Karamat Husayn never developed a taste for 
either. Early in 1865, he started learning English from his father but 
the Mawlan&’s death a few months later interrupted his studies. Instead 
he accompanied his uncles, Sayyid [jaz Husayn and Sayyid Hamid 
Husayn, on a pilgrimage to Mecca and to the holy shrines of the Ima&ms 
in Iraq and Iran. After his return to Lucknow, Karamat Husayn studied 
under eminent Lucknow teachers such as Mumtazu'l ’Ulama‘ Sayyid 
Muhammad Taqi, Mawlana Sayyid Ahmad ’Ali, Mufti Mir Muhammad 
"Abbas and Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn. Sultanu‘l-’Ulama'‘ 
Sayyid Muhammad also gave him lessons but it was the scholarship of 
his uncle, Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn which left an indelible mark 
on him. Besides allowing him to lecture on advanced Arabic texts, 
Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn appointed Karamat Husayn a tutor 
to some of his senior students. Karamat Husayn also helped his uncle in 
his scholarly writings on kalém. Before long, Karamat Husayn’s analy- 
tical mind and participation in polemical discussions sharpened his 
knowledge of kalam, the principles of figh and Arabic literature. Sayyid 
Karamat Husayn’s first treatise dealt with the topic that food cooked by 
Jews and Christians was najis (unclean from the point of Shi'a jigh). His 
arguments so impressed Mawlana Sayyid Sharif Husayn that he offered 
to award him the status of a mujtahid but Karamat Husayn refused. 

Sayyid Karamat Husayn had inherited three thousand rupees from his 
father’s estate which he invested in a friend’s business. The venture failed 
and Karamat Husayn only had the income from his father’s meagre pro- 
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perty at Kintar. After his return from pilgrimage he had married Sul- 
tanu‘l-’Ulama‘, Sayyid Muhammad’s grand-daughter, and a daughter 
was born to them. His poverty greatly distressed him. Nawwab ’Imadu'l- 
Mulk Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami, who was deeply impressed with Karamat 
Husayn’s mastery of Arabic, offered to have him appointed as a teacher 
on Rs. 30 p.m. at Kakori near Lucknow but, at Mawlana Hamid Husayn’s 
suggestion, Karamat Husayn rejected the offer. In 1874, however, to 
the deep distress of Mawlana Hamid Husayn, Karamat Husayn left 
Lucknow and went to Charkhari-where his elder brother Sayyid *Inayat 
Husayn worked for the Raja. Mawlana Siraj Husayn’s friend Dr. Strat- 
ton, the political agent in Bundelkhand, urged him to study English." 
Karamat Husayn’s retentive memory and dedication helped him consi- 
derably and he made rapid progress. He developed a keen interest in 
the works of the zoologist Henry Huxley (1825-1895) and the philosopher 
and biologist Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). In particular he was fasci- 
nated by Spencer’s works and he read elementary works of physics, 
chemistry, biology and zoology in order to understand their writings 
better. He spent his savings on books by Spencer, Huxley and other 
English thinkers. His inability to establish a science laboratory dis- 
appointed him deeply but he and his teacher, Chawbe Parmanand, the 
headmaster of Prince’s College, Bundelkhand, spent considerable time in 
studying anatomy and the skeletons brought down by the river from 
the crematorium. They made friends with the local surgeon in order to 
observe human physiology during his post mortem examinations. Karamat 
Husayn also delivered lectures on physiology and on the circulation of 
the blood. 

In 1878, at Karamat Husayn’s request, Stratton appointed him his 
mir munshi (office superintendent). Karamat Husayn’s hard work and 
analytical mind brought him success in an entirely new area. Never- 
theless, he continued his studies of English philosophy. Stratton was 
impressed but considered Karamat Husayn’s ambition to pursue further 
studies in London only a vain dream. In March 1881, Stratton appointed 
him the Superintendent of Bawni state in Bundelkhand. Soon he became 
involved in organizing the tangled skeins of the administration in other 
states. Subsequently he was appointed the diwdn (finance minister) of 
Narsingh Garh in Central India. Before long, Raja Pratap Singh, the 
ruler of Narsingh Garh, became friendly with him. In 1886, the Raja 
took him to England. The Raja returned to India in July the same year 
but allowed Karamat Husayn to stay and join the law classes at the Middle 
Temple. Karamat Husayn passed the tough qualifying admission’s 
examination to join the Middle Temple. His remarkable retentive 


134 Hamid ’Ali Khan, Hayat-i Mawléné Karémat Husayn, Lucknow, n.d., pp. 13-52. 
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memory helped him to master Roman law and the other prescribed 
examination subjects within a year. He took the final examination and 
passed it but was not allowed to return to India before completing two 
years. For about ten months he studied Latin, Hebrew and German, to 
make his book on Arabic philology, more authentic. In London he 
developed a considerable interest in social service and in the establishment 
of a Muslim girls’ school. 

In July 1889 he left London for India. Before he arrived in Lucknow 
he was shocked to learn that his elder brother, ’Inayat Husayn, had died. 
Karamat Husayn assumed responsibility for his brother’s family and 
cared for them most affectionately. His own wife had died earlier but 

he had not remarried. From Lucknow he went to Narsingh Garh but 
the Raja rightly believed that Karamat Husayn could make better use 

of his talents elsewhere. Karamat Husayn served for some months as 
the administrator of Orchha state but, in November 1890, he became a 
barrister at Allahabad. Justice Sayyid Mahmid, the son of Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, was a judge of the Allahabad High Court. He usually 
ignored Muslim barristers but, when he learnt that Karamat Husayn 
was the nephew and pupil of Mawlana Sayyid Hamid Husayn, he became 
friendly with him. Karamat Husayn used his knowledge of Shi’i and 
Hanafi figh and their sources in the complex legal disputes which were 
decided on the Mohammedan law written by Justice Amir ’Ali. Before long, 
Karamat Husayn’s original arguments made him a successful barrister. 
Justice Mahmiid persuaded Karamat Husayn to become professor of Law 
at M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Karamat Husayn was reluctant to accept 
because of Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s known opposition to female education. 
Justice Mahmiid convinced Karamat Husayn that his views on the subject 
would not interfere with his career at the college. 

From 1891 to December 1896, Karamat Husayn acted asa foRaor of 
Law at Aligarh. His class lectures on jurisprudence were published later 
in a book entitled the Sczence of Law and Right and Duty. After 1897 he 
resumed working as a barrister in Allahabad. In January 1908 he was 
appointed a Judge of the Allahabad High Court. The press and other 
judges congratulated him warmly on his appointment. A Lucknow 
newspaper, however, maliciously commented that Karamat Husayn’s 
appointment had been made on communal grounds. The Crizzen Luck- 
now, refuting the allegations, wrote that India had already seen talented 
Muslim judges such as Justice Amir ’Ali, Justice Mahmiid and Justice 
Badru‘d-Din Tayybji but Karamat Husayn’s knowledge of Arabic and 
Islamic jigh would place him in the category of such Hindu judges as 

_ Justice Dwark& Nath Mitter, Justice Omesh Chandra Mitter, Justice 
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Tilang and Justice Ranade whose expertise in Sanskrit added a new 
dimension to their profession and to Hindu law. Karamat Husayn would 
certainly make improvements to Justice Amir ’Ali’s works on “ Mohamme- 
dan Law’? for he was a remarkable scholar of Arabic and a mujtahid. The 
Citizen’s predictions came true and, during his tenure as judge, Karamat 
Husayn made original contributions to clarifying the most confusing 
aspects of Muslim law. In recognition of his services, Allahabad Univer- 
sity appointed him a fellow. In June 1912 Karamat Husayn retired, 
moved to Lucknow and dedicated the rest of his life to the promotion of 
female education. He died on 19 April 1917, just after the establishment 
of a Muslim girls’ school in Lucknow.¥*6 

From a mujtahid and an administrator of petty states, Sayyid Karamat 
Husayn rose to the position of a barrister and a judge but his success in 
promoting female education in the midst of hysterical opposition, elevated 
him to the rank of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Karamat Husayn’s interest 
in this matter was aroused in London. He discussed his plans with his 
Muslim contemporaries such as Sayyid ’Ali Imam, Mazharu‘l-Haqq, Dr. 
Masha‘ Allah and Dr. ’Abdu‘r-Rahim. Karamat Husayn drafted a resolu- 
tion for an association to promote female education in India but ’Ali 
Im4m’s opinion, that the establishment of an association concerning 
India in London was premature, smashed his plans. Back in Allahabad, 
Karamat Husayn published a tract on female education and canvassed 
strenuously for support at the 1891 Muslim Educational Conference in 
Allahabad but failed to convince the members. Next year the Conference 
was held at Aligarh. Sayyid Karamat Husayn moved a resolution to pro- 
mote female education. Khwaja Ghulamu‘s Saqlayn, supported it. Sir 
Sayyid and Mawlawi Bashiru‘d-Din, the editor of the influential Urdu 
paper, al-Bashir, in Etawah, opposed it but the resolution was carried 
through. The prominent Hindu social worker, Raja Jai Kishan Das, who 
was Sir Sayyid’s guest, promised to use his influence with the government 
to help Karamat Husayn. Jai Kishan Das aroused the interest of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Province and Awadh, Sir Charles 
Hawkes Todd Crosthwaite (1895-1905), in educating Hindu and Muslim 
girls of the ashraf class. A meeting attended by the leading ta’luqdars was 
held at Government House, Lucknow. Raja Sayyid Amir Hasan Khan 
of Mahmidabad refused to make any contributions because of the 
opposition from the Lucknow mujtahids. Crosthwaite’s support silenced 
them, however, and a girls’ school was started at Lucknow. Funds were 
collected but the lack of response from the local shurafa‘ families prompted 
the organisers to shift the location to Allahabad. Karamat Husayn was 
made secretary but only the Bengali girls, who had already made consi- 
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derable headway in education, took advantage of the school. In 1911, 

_ Karamat Husayn invited a Muslim English lady, Miss Amina Aythal 

Pope, to work at the Crosthwaite Girls’ School on a petty salary of Rs. 

150 per mensem. When she arrived, however, the managing committee 

refused to confirm her in her position. Karamat Husayn appointed Miss 

Pope superintendent of the boarding house for Muslim girls and paid her 
salary from his personal funds. | 

By 1911 Maharaja Muhammad ’Ali Muhammad of Mahmiadabad had 
become convinced of the value of establishing a Muslim girls’ school at 
Lucknow and promised to contribute Rs. 600 per mensem from his 
estate. In 1912, after his retirement from the Allahabad High Court, 
Karamat Husayn moved to Lucknow. On 21 November 1912 he founded 
the Muslim girls’ school at Lucknow. Miss Pope was appointed principal. 
The teachers were Muslim and Christian girls. In her inauguration 
speech, Miss Pope assured the mothers of the school girls that she would 
follow the rules for veiling carefully and would promote Muslim religious 
worship and ethical and social ideals. On 28 March 1913, Lady Miston 
performed the formal opening ceremony. Mawlana Karamat Husayn’s 
friend, Hamid ’Ali, published an article on the school in the Indian Daily 
Telegraph. Karamat Husayn created a trust fund consisting of his life’s 
savings of Rs. 200,000 for the school. ‘The Muslim Girls’ School progressed 
steadily. At Aligarh Shaykh ’Abdu‘llah took the full advantage of the 
spade-work done by Karamat Husayn.13? 

Sayyid Karamat Husayn wrote books and articles on Muslim law and 
Arabic philology. He played an active role in defending the cause of 
Urdu. His name features as a signatory on the address that 35 eminent 
Indian Muslims presented to the Viceroy at Simla in 1906. He was a 
member of the provincial Committee of the All India Muslim League 
elected at Dacca in 1906 and supported the agitation for separate Muslim 
electorates. | 

In February 1910, Sayyid Karamat Husayn published “A scheme for 
the progress of Mohammedans”’ in order to promote communal conscious- 
ness. He suggested that it should be implemented through mosques, clubs, 
associations, lectures and papers. He recommended that a body of the 
Servants of Islam should be formed in order to promote Muslim economic, 
social and educational interests. The scheme received considerable 
Muslim support. At the request of an eminent political leader, Mirza 
Samiu‘llah Beg, it was re-published in The Leader, Allahabad, on 18 
October 1913.18 | 

Sayyid Karamat Husayn also wished to form an Association of ’ulama‘ 


137 Ibid., pp. 154-94. Sh. M. ’Abdu‘llah, Mushahadat, Aligarh 1969, pp. 198-266. 
138 The Leader, Allahabad, 18 October 1913. 
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to train other *ulama‘ to defend Islam against the onslaught of modern 
scientific thought. This was an important step in the fulfilment of his 
father’s dream but the cold hands of death put an end to his plans. 


Justice Amir °Ali 

Most of Sir Sayyid’s associates, in the North-Western Provinces, were 
indebted to Hyderabad state for their rise, power and influence. A leader 
in a different category was Sayyid Amir ’Ali whose thoughts and methods 
differed radically from the Sunnis and Shiis of Sir Sayyid’s Aligarh school. 

Sayyid Amir ’Ali’s ancestors held high positions under the Safawid kings 
of Iran. His great-great-grandfather, Ahmad Afzal, commanded the 
Khurasan contingents under Nadir Shah and had marched into Delhi 
with the army. When Nadir Shah left Delhi for Iran, Ahmad Afzal and 
the Khurdsan contingents, comprising some seven thousand horsemen, 
were, at Emperor Muhammad Shah’s request, permitted to stay and serve 
the Mughal Emperor. Subsequently, at Shuja’u‘d-Dawla’s invitation, 
Muhammad Tahir, son of Ahmad Afzal, entered his service and obtained 
a jagir in Mohan, near Lucknow. He is known to have fought in Shuja’u‘d- 


Dawla’s army. 


Muhammad Tahir’s son, Mansur ’Ali (Amir ’Ali’s grandfather), held 


an important position in Asafu‘d-Dawla’s revenue department and, 


according to Amir ’Ali, is mentioned by Sawda in his gasida, the Shahr | 


ashiib. In 1820, Mansir ’Ali was killed fighting a Hindu raja. Hakim 
Siraju‘d-Din ’Ali Khan, who had married Mansiir’s sister, took charge 
of his nephew, Sa’adat ’Ali, the father of Amir ’Ali. It would seem that 
Siraju‘d-Din ’Ali Khan’s knowledge of philosophy, literature and medicine 
had a deep impact on Sa’4dat ’Ali but he was not interested in medicine 
as a career. | 
After his mother’s death, Sa’adat ’Ali sold his share of their joint 
patrimony to his three brothers and left on his travels. His cousin, Ja’far 
°Ali Khan, was a deputy collector and settlement officer with the East 
India Company at Cuttack in Orissa and Sa’adat ’Ali visited him. He 
settled down at Cuttack and married the daughter of Shamsu‘d-Din 
Khan, a distinguished Sambalpore resident. At the suggestion of Malet, 
the Judge of Orissa and Mowat, the Director of Public Instruction in 


Bengal, Sa’adat ’Ali moved to Calcutta and admitted his three eldest sons _ 


to the Calcutta Madrasa. On 6 April 1849, Amir ’Ali was born at Chin- 
sura, a former Dutch settlement. Sa’adat ’Ali was soon tired of Calcutta 
life, however, and moved to Hooghly at the invitation of his friend, Sayyid 
Karamat ’Ali, the mutawalli (administrator) of the Muhsiniyya-Hooghly 
Trust. 


139 K.K. "Aziz (ed.), Ameer *Ali, Lahore, 1968; ‘Memoirs’, pp. 528-32. 
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Amir ’Ali was educated at the Hooghly College and a resident mawlawi 
taught him Arabic and Persian. In 1856, Sa’ddat ’Ali died of cholera, 
leaving an unfinished history of the Prophet. In 1859, Amir °Ali’s eldest 
brother was appointed a deputy magistrate and deputy collector in 
Bihar. He was posted to Shahabad district in order to restore British 
control; Shahabad had achieved independence under the leadership of 
Babi Kunwar Singh, the freedom fighter of Bihar. Before long Amir 
"Ali’s two older brothers joined the eldest brother in Bihar and Amir ’Ali 
was left at Hooghly to pursue his studies under the care of his mother. 
Robert Thwaytes, the Principal of the Hooghly College, and Sayyid 
Karamat *Ali played important roles in the formative years of Amir ’Ali’s 
life. Ronald Cockerell, the district collector and Prof. Henry Brailsford, 
an English-teacher at the College, took a deep interest in his progress. 
His reading list consisted of all the important works in English literature 
and history, and the Arabic and Persian classical works. In 1867 he 
graduated and, a year later, took a Master’s degree. He then obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws and was enrolled as a pleader in Calcutta. 
There, the Sunday discussions with Mawlawi Karamat ’Ali widened his 
perception of Islamic history and philosophy. 

In 1868 he was awarded a state scholarship, instituted in the same year 
by Lord Kimberley, to enable selected Indian students to obtain higher 
education in England. Before he sailed for England in December 1868, 
he had translated Mawlana Karamat ’Ali’s Ma‘akhazu‘l-’ulaim into English 
in collaboration with Mawlawi Ubaydu‘llah Suhrawardi, the Persian 
teacher. In England Amir ’Ali met eminent reformers, scholars, the 
Secretary of State, the Marquess of Salisbury, and other distinguished 
political leaders. At the end of January 1873 he was called to the Bar. 
In 1872 he completed his first book The critical examination of the life and 
teaching of Muhammad. The book was published in 1873 before he sailed 
for India. On his return journey to India he met the famous French 
orientalist, Garcin de Tassy, in Paris. In India Mawlana Karamat ’Ali 
was extremely proud of his young friend’s first published work.140 

Amir ’Ali was enrolled as an advocate of the Calcutta High Court. He 
contributed articles to the Indian journals on Indian and Muslim problems 
and, before long, was recognized as an expert in Mohammedan Law, 

_as it was called. Calcutta University appointed him the lecturer in 
Mohammedan Law. His career took off. He was appointed as the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate and was nominated to the Bengal Legislative 
Council. In 1883 the Viceroy, Lord Rippon, appointed him to the 
Imperial Legislative Council to represent Indian Muslim interests. On 


140 Ibid., pp. 532-44. 
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the basis of his lectures, he published an exposition on Mohammedan Law 
and a handbook of law for students. In 1884 he married the sister of the 
famous actress, Gertrude Kingston, in London. Seven years later his 


| Short history of the Saracens was published. His objective was “to give an 


entire survey of the rise and fall of the Saracenic power in the three conti- 
nents, yet within a compass which would enable uae to prey this 


absorbing subject’. 


In 1890, Amir ’Ali was append a, judge of the Bengal High Court, 
the second Muslim to attain such a position, the first being Justice 
Mahmid, son of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. In 1891, Amir ’Ali’s famous 
work, The Spirit of Islam, was published in London. The title of the work 
was suggested by his wife and Amir ’Ali dedicated it to her as a token of 


his love and gratitude.141 In 1904, he retired from the Calcutta Bench and 


moved to London. From 1904 to his death on 3 August 1928 of a heart 
attack, he remained actively involved in improving the condition of 
Indian Muslims. 

Amir ’Ali exerted a great influence on twentieth century Muslim 
thought. Between 1889 and 1961, his Short History of the Saracens was 
reprinted thirteen times while The Spirit of Islam, republished by Christo- 
phers in 1922 after several reprints, was reprinted nine more times and 
in 1965, was again printed by Metheun in London. It was translated 
into Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Bahasa Indonesia and several reprints 
were produced in each language. The Spirtt of Islam examines Islam’s 
contributions to civilization in the context of world history. Amir ’Ali 
used both his Western legal training and expertise in techniques of 
historiography in this synthesis of Western, Arabic and Persian studies 
of history, literature and philosophy and presented [slam in a way that is 
acceptable to both Sunnis and Shi’is. 


The introduction to The Spirit of Islam starts with a discussion of religious 


developments in the pre-Muhammad ancient world in order to explain 
the Prophet’s advent. He concludes: 


‘Before the Advent of Mohammed, all these traditions, based on fact 
though tinged by the colourings of imagination, must have become 
firmly imbedded in the convictions of the people, and formed essential 
parts of the folklore of the country. Mohammed, when promulgating 
his faith and his laws, found these traditions current among his people; 
he took them up and adopted them as the lever for raising the Arabs 
and the surrounding nations from the depths of social and moral 
degradation into which they had fallen. 


141 Ibid., p. 588. 
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The light that shone on Sinai, the light that brightened the lives of 
the peasants and fishermen of Galilee, is now aflame on the heights of 
Faran !?142 


Part IL of The Spirit of Islam deals with. the life and “ministry of the 
Prophet”. His life and contributions take eight chapters and the ninth 
chapter discusses the fulfilment of the Prophet’s works. He comments: 


‘The Mission of Mohammed wasnow accomplished. And in this fact— 
the fact of the whole work being achieved in his lifetime—ties his 
distinctive superiority over the prophets, sages, and philosophers of 
other times and other countries. Jesus, Moses, Zoroaster, Sakya-Muni, 
Plato, all had their notions of realms of God, their republics, their 
ideas, through which degraded humanity was to be elevated into a 
new moral life; all had departed from this world with their aspirations 
unfulfilled, their bright visions unrealised; or had bequeathed the task 
of elevating their fellow-men to sanguinary disciples or monarch 
pupils. It was reserved for Mohammed to fulfil his mission, and that of 
his predecessors. It was reserved for him alone to see accomplished 
the work of amelioration—no royal disciple came to his assistance with 
edicts to enforce the new teachings. May not the Moslems justly say, 
the entire work was the work of God?’’!48 


The tenth chapter, dealing with the apostolic succession, is most impor- 
tant and was extremely difficult to write for a Shi’i whose principal aim 
was to offer the world an objective study of monolithic Islam. Both a 
lawyer and a judge, Amir ’Ali coined the terms ‘apostolic imamate’ and 

- invented for the caliphate of the first three successors to the Prophet the 
term ‘pontifical caliphate’. Looking back to the history after the first 
three successors to the Prophet, he came to the conclusion that Imadmate 
and caliphate could satisfactorily co-exist. He gives the Shi'i viewpoint 
as under: 


“The adherents of the Apostolical Imams have a development and 
philosophy of their own quite distinct from “the followers of the 
traditions”. According to them the spiritual heritage bequeathed by 
the Prophet devolved on Ali and his descendants by Fatima, the Pro- 
phet’s daughter. They hold that the Imamate descends by Divine 
appointment in the apostolic line. They do not regard the Pontificate | 
of Abii Bakr, Omar and Osman as rightful; they consider that Ali, 


142 Syed Ameer ’Ali, The Spirit of Islam, Methuen ; London, 1965, p. LXIT. 
143 Ibid., p. 111. 7 
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who was indicated by the Prophet as his successor, was the first rightful 
Caliph and Imam of the Faithful, and that after his assassination the 
spiritual headship descended in succession to his and Fatima’s posterity 
in “the direct male line” until it came to Ima4m Hasan al-‘Askari, 
eleventh in descent from Ali, who died in the year 874 A.C. or 260 of 
the Hegira in the reign of the Abbaside Caliph Mu’tamid. Upon his 


death the Imamate devolved upon his son Mohammed, surnamed al-_ 


Mahdi (the ‘“‘Guide’’), the last Imam.’’144 


In his account of the first three caliphs, both in A Short history of the 
Saracens and The Spirit of Islam, he presents the political conquests and 
the administrative achievements of the first three Islamic caliphs from 
the sunni point of view. He says that tribal custom was followed in the 
choice of a successor to the Prophet, for the urgency of the times admitted 
of no delay. In The Spirit of Islam, he writes: 


“Most of the divisions in the Church of Mohammed owe their origin 
primarily to political and dynastic causes,—to the old tribal quarrels, 
and the strong feeling of jealousy which animated the other Koreishites 
against the family of Hashim. It is generally supposed that the Prophet 
had not expressly designated any. one as his successor in the spiritual 
and temporal Government of Islam; but this notion is founded on a 
mistaken apprehension of facts, for there is abundant evidence that 
many a time the Prophet had indicated Ali for the vicegerency. Not- 
ably on the occasion of the return journey from the performance of 
“the Farewell pilgrimage,” during a halt at a place called Khumm, 
he had convoked an assembly of the people accompanying him, and 
used. words which could leave little doubt as to his intention regarding 
a successor. “Ali,” said he, “is to me what Aaron was to Moses. Al- 
mighty God ! be a friend to his friends and a foe to his foes: help those 
who help him, and frustrate the hopes of those who betray him !” 
On the other hand, the nomination of Abi Bakr to lead prayers during 
the Prophet’s illness might point to a different choice. The question 
came up ior discussion and settlement on his decease, when it became 
necessary to elect a leader for Islim. The Hashimites maintained that 
the office had devolved by appointment as well as by succession upon 
Ali. The other Koreishites insisted upon proceeding by election. 
Whilst the kinsmen of Mohammed were engaged in his obsequies, Abii 
Bakr was elected to the caliphate by the votes of the Koreish and some 
of the Medinite Ansar. The urgency of an immediate selection for 


the headship of the State might explain the haste. With his usual - 


144 Ibid., pp. 122-23. 
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magnanimity and devotion to the Faith, scrupulously anxious to avoid 
the least discord among the disciples of the Master, Ali at once gave 
‘n his adhesion to Aba Bakr. Three times was he set aside, and on 
every occasion he accepted the choice of the electors without demur.’*145 


~ Amir ’Alj compared the atrocities of the Umayyad in Medina with 
‘those committed by the soldiers of the constable of France and the 
equally ferocious Lutherans of George Frundsberg at the sack of Rome’. 
The only exception among the Umayyads, he says, was "Umar bin 
>Abdu‘l-’Aziz, the rest were ‘unabashed pagans and revelled in the 
disregard of the rules and discipline of the religion they professed’. He 
concludes: 


“But for the Ommeyyades, the difference between the followers of the 
Ahl-ul-Bait, the wpholders of Ali’s right to the apostolical succession, 
and those who maintained the right of the people to elect their own 
spiritual as well as temporal chiefs, would never have grown into a 
schism; it would have ended in a compromise or coalition after the 
accession of Ali to the caliphate. The violence and treachery of the 

children of Ommeyya rendered this impossible. They had waded 
to the throne through manifold crimes and oceans of blood; it was 
necessary for them to impart a semblance of validity to their tenure of 
the office of caliph. They claimed to have the title of Ameer-ul-Mominin 
by right of election—election by their own mercenaries and pagan 
partisans. ’7!46 


The second part of the work discusses the spirit of Islam in eleven 
chapters. Amir ’Ali marshals evidence from contemporary Arabic sour- 
ces both to meet the objections of Western critics of Islam and to present 
the correct perspective of Islam. Introducing ‘the grand and noble con- 
ceptions expressed in the Koran of the power and love of the Deity’, he 
says that ‘Even modern idealistic Christianity has not been able yet to_ 
shake itself free from the old legacy bequeathed by the anthropomor- 
phism of bygone ages’. In his discussions on Islamic prayer, fasting, alms- 
giving, pilgrimage and the conception of future life in Islam, he com- 
pares them with the early Hindu worship in the Rig Veda and Bhagavad 
Gita, the Mago-Zoroastrian and the Sabean rituals and belief and the 
Mosaic law and Jesus’ teachings. He comments: | 


“Tt is not ‘a mere creed; it is a life to be lived in the present’—a re- 


ligion of right-doing, right-thinking, and right-speaking, founded. on 


145 Ibid., pp. 292-93. 
146 Ibid.; pp. 303-4. 
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divine love, universal charity, and the equality of man in the sight of 

the Lord. However much the modern professors of Islam may have 
dimmed the glory of their Prophet (and a volume might also be writ- 
ten on the defects of modern Mohammedanism), the religion which 
enshrines righteousness and ‘justification by work’ deserves the recog- 
nition of the lovers of humanity.”147 


He discusses the Islamic concept of war under the heading: ‘The 
church militant of Islam’. He says that, “Islam seized the sword in self- 
defence, and held it in self-defence, as it will ever do. But Islam never 
interfered with the dogmas of any moral faith, never persecuted, never 
established an Inquisition.”? He reminds the Christians thus, . 


“Whilst orthodox Christianity persecuted with equal ferocity the Jews 
and Nestorians,—the descendants of the men who were supposed to 
have crucified its Incarnate God, and the men who refused to adore 
his mother,—Islam afforded them both shelter and protection. Whilst 
Christian Europe was burning witches and heretics, and massacring 
Jews and ‘infidels’, the Moslem sovereigns were treating their non- 
Moslem subjects with consideration and tolerance. They were the 
trusted subjects of the State, councillors of the empire. Every secular 
office was open to them along with the Moslems. The Teacher him- 
self had declared it lawful for a Moslem to intermarry with a Chris- 
tian, Hebrew, or Zoroastrian.’’148 


He deals with the Prophet Muhammad’s marriages at some length. 
He compares the pre-Islamic condition of women among Arabs, Syrians, 
Persians and Romans and takes issues with the church-fathers, who had 


“written upon the enormities of women, their evil tendencies, their in- 


conceivable malignity’. He goes on to say, 


“Until very recently, even in England, a married woman possessed 
no rights independently of her husband. If the Moslem woman does 
not attain in another hundred years, the social position of her Euro- 
pean sister, there will be time enough to declaim against Islam as a 
system and a dispensation. But the Teacher who in an age when no 
country, no system, no community gave any right to woman, maiden 
or married, mother or wife, who, in a country where the birth of a 
daughter was considered a calamity, secured to the sex rights which 
are only unwillingly and under pressure being conceded to them by 


147 Ibid., p. 178. 
148 Ibid., pp. 219-20. 
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the civilised nations in the twentieth century, deserves the gratitude of 
humanity,’’49 


The chapter on slavery in Islam opens with the saying of the Prophet, 
‘And, as to your slaves, see that ye feed them as ye feed yourselves and 
clothe them as ye clothe yourselves’. The persistence of slavery in Islam 
is regarded by Amir ’Ali as the ‘dark page from their history’ and he 
calls upon Muslims to efface that page for the honour of their great Pro- 
phet. He reminds Muslims that ‘During the reigns of the early ’Abba- 
sids, Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq preached against slavery.’ | 

The chapter on the political spirit of Islam says, “If we separate the 
political necessity which has often spoken and acted in the name of re- 
ligion, no faith is more tolerant than Islam to the followers of other 
creeds.’151 He mentions with pride the measures "Umar took to promote 
equality among Muslims, tosecure the agricultural prosperity of the peo- 
ple and the equable and moderate basis of taxation. He laments *Usman’s 
reversal of the policy and administration of his two predecessors. He 
quotes Oelsner who says, ‘Had ’Ali been allowed to reign in peace 
his virtues, his firmness, and his ascendancy of character would have per- 
petuated the old republic and its simple manners.’!? 

The chapter on the political divisions and schism in Islam starts with a 
deep sense of anguish, 


“To every philosophical student of the history of religion the heading 
of this chapter must cause surprise, ifnot pain; to every Islamist devo- 
ted to the Founder of his Faith it must cause sorrow and shame. 
Alas ! that the religion of humanity and universal brotherhood should 
not have escaped the curse of internecine strife and discord; that the 
Faith which was to bring peace and rest to the distracted world should 
itself be torn to pieces by angry passions and the lust of power. The 
evils, which we deplored in Christianity arose from the incomplete- 
ness of the system, and its incompatibility with human needs; in Islam, 
the evils that we shall have to describe arose from the greed of earthly 
advancement, and the revolutionary instincts of individuals one classes 
impatient of moral law and order.}® 


The chapters on ‘The literary and scientific spirit of Islam’ and ‘The 
rationalistic and philosophical spirit of Islam’ give the author an oppor- 


149 Ibid., p. 256. 

150 Jbdid., p. 267. 

151 Jbid., p. 272. 

152 Ibid., p. 283; Oelsner, Des Effets de la religion de Mohammad. 
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tunity to compare the scientific and rationalistic achievements of the 
"Abbasids with contemporary Christendom. He states: 


“What was the condition of learning and science in Christendom at 
this epoch ? Under Constantine and his orthodox successors the Ai- 
clepions were closed for ever; the public libraries established by the 
liberality of the pagan emperors were dispersed or destroyed; learn- 
ing was ‘branded as magic or punished as treason’; and philosophy’ 
and science were exterminated. The ecclesiastical hatred against hu- 
man learning had found expression in the patristic maxim, ‘Ignorance 
is the mother of devotion’; and Pope Gregory the Great, the founder 
of ecclesiastical supremacy, gave effect to this obscurantist dogma by 
expelling from Rome all scientific studies, and burning the Palatine 
Library founded by Augustus Caesar. He forbade the study of the 
ancient writers of Greece and Rome. He introduced and sanctified 
the mythologic Christianity which continued for centuries the predo- 
minating creed of Europe, with its worship of relics and the remains 
of saints. Science and literature were placed under the ban by ortho- 
dox Christianity, and they succeeded in emancipating themselves only 
when Free Thought had broken down the barriers raised by orthodoxy 
against the progress of the human mind.’’184 


Amir ’Ali quotes the sayings of the Prophet Muhammad and ’Alj to 


explain their teachings on free-will and predestination. Once Caliph 
"Ali, when asked the meaning of gaza‘ (predestination) and gadr (free- 
will), he replied: 


“The first means obedience to the commandments of God-and avoi- 
dance of sin; the latter, the ability to live a holy life, and to do that 
which brings one nearer to God and to shun that which throws him 
away from His perfection.... Say not that man is compelled, for that 
is attribution of tyranny to God; nor say that man has absolute dis- 
cretion,—rather that we are furthered by His help and grace in our 
endeavours to act righteously, and we transgress because of our neg- 
lect (of His commands). One of his interlocutors, "Utba ibn Rabi‘a 
Asadi, asked him once as to the meaning of the words ‘there is no 
power nor help but from God’, La hawl wa la qiiwata illa bi‘llah. ‘Tt 
means,’ said the Caliph, ‘that I am not afraid of God’s anger, but 
I am afraid of his purity; nor have I the power to observe His com- 
mandment, but my strength is in His assistance.’....God has placed 
us on earth to try each according to his endowments.°155 


154 Ibid., pp. 372-73. 
155 Ibid., pp. 409-10. 
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Referring to the reinvigoration of rationalistic and philosophic discus- 
sion by Imam Ja’far as-Sadiq, Amir Ali says: 


“The butchery of Kerbela and the sack of Medina had led to the 
closing of the lecture-room of the Imams. With the appearance of 
Jaafar as-Sadik as the head of Mohammed’s descendants, it acquired 
a new life. Extremely liberal and rationalistic in his views,—a scholar, 
a poet, and a philosopher, apparently well read in some of the foreign 
languages,—in constant contact with cultured Christians, Jews, and 
Zoroastrians, with whom metaphysical disputations were frequent,—he 
impressed a distinct philosophical character on the Medinite school. 
Some of his views respecting predestination deserve to be mentioned. 
Speaking of the doctrine of Fabr (compulsion or predestinarianism), 
which had about this period made its appearance in Damascus, he ex- 
pressed the following opinion: “Those who uphold abr make out 
God to be a participator in every sin they commit, and a tyrant for 
punishing those sins which they are impelled to commit by the com- 
pulsion of their being: this is infidelity.” Then (giving the analogy of 
a servant sent by his master to the market to purchase something 
which he, the master, knows well that he cannot bring, not possessing 
the wherewithal to buy it, and, nevertheless, the master punishes him) 
the Imam adds, ‘the doctrine of abr converts God into an unjust 
Master’.”’1°6 


Amir ’Ali ascribes the Umayyad’s predestinarianism to their paganistic 
legacy, which persisted even after Islamization. Like Imam Ja/’far 
as-Sadiq, he says, Imam °Ali ar-Riza‘ also strengthened the rationalistic 
traditions of his ancestors. He accuses the advocates of jabr and tashbih 
(anthropomorphism) of tailoring traditions to suit their order. He lays 
down in broad terms: | 


‘God has pointed out to you the two paths, one of which leads you 
to Him, the other takes you far away from His perfection; you are at 
liberty to take the one or the other; pain or joy, reward or punish- 
ment, depend upon your own conduct. But man has not the capacity 
of turning evil into good, or sin into virtue.”157 


Amir ’Alj defends the efforts of the mu’tazila and hukama' (scientists 


or philosophers), whose method of reasoning was to him, analogous to 
that of modern science and says that they did not ‘advance any theory 


156 Ibid., p. 411. 
157 Ibid., p. 412. 
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for which they were unable to find a warrant in the sayings of the Foun- 
der of the Faith or his immediate descendants’. | 

Amir ’Alj admires al-Ghaz4li’s ‘undoubted talents and purity of charac- 
ter’, but regrets that from his time there started an ‘unceasing struggle 
between rationalism and patristicism’. He says that it was under the 
Safawis that rationalism and philosophy came to life once more. He says: 


‘‘Avicennism came to life again, and, in spite of the political vicissitu- 
des of Iran, the destruction of lives during the Afghan domination, 
and the establishment of the Kajars on the throne of Persia, has persis- 
tently maintained its hold over many of the cultivated class. One of 
the best epitomes of Avicennistic philosophy was published in the reign 
of Shah Abbas IT, by Abdur Razzak bin Ali bin al-Hassan al-Lahiji, 
under the name of Gouhar-i-Murad, ‘The Pearl of Desire’. It contains 
a summary of [bn-Sina’s views, explained and illustrated by references 
to the opinions of the Caliph Ali and his descendants, and philosophers 
and physicists like Imam Fakhr ud-din Razi, Nasir ud-din Tasi, Imam 
Taftazani, and others.’’158 


Muslim Political Awakening and the Shi’is 

Muslim political awakening in India took different forms in the three 
geographical regions. In Calcutta, Amir ’Ali pleaded with Muslims to 
assert their separate political identity and needs. In Bombay, the Shi’i, 
Sulaymani Bohra Badru‘d-Din Tyabji co-operated with the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, believing that political rights and improvements for 
Indians as a whole were not harmful to the Muslim cause. In Upper 
India, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was convinced that safeguards for Mus- 
lim rights depended upon their loyalty to the British and dissociation 
from confrontational politics. He thought that the British were destined 
to rule India permanently although the Bombay Parsees and Hindu 
Bengalis were hostile to them. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Causes of Indian revolt, written mainly for the 
British public, gives evidence of his farsighted political acumen. In it 
he stated that people’s misunderstanding of the views and intentions 
of Government and their exclusion from the Legislative Council were | 
principal causes of the rebellion. He did not think it proper to discuss 
“how the ignorant and uneducated natives of Hindustan could be allo- 
wed. a share in the deliberations of the Legislative Council, or as to how 
they should be selected to form an Assembly like the English parlia- 
ment.’*¥° It seems he was clear in his mind that Indian aristocrats, and 


158 = Ibid., pp. 451-52. 
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not the English educated élite, would be nominated members. He was 
not an enemy of the masses, but, like all conservative English thinkers, 
he believed that progress should first be made by the upper classes and 
then diffused by them among the common people. 

His membership of the Viceregal Council of Lord Lytton in 1878 and 
of Ripon in 1880, and the political developments in the post-1857-58 
India convinced him that representation by election was absolutely un- 
suitable to the country. | 

As a member of the Viceroy’s Council, Sayyid Ahmad promoted the 
interests of both Hindus and Muslims. The growth of English educa- 
tion, and the press, railways and other means of communication in India, 
however, stepped up interest in the formation of associations and socie- 

- ties to voice political demands. In Awadh a British India Association 
was formed and Sayyid Ahmad established a similar Association in the 
North-Western Provinces. The Associations presented petitions to the 
government to demand reforms in Council and in public services but 
did nothing to impair the landlords’ interests. By 1884 the Indian Asso- 
ciation, under the leadership of Surendranath Banerjee (1848-1925), dis- 
missed from the coveted position as an I.C.S. in 1874, had established 
forty-four branches. It extended even to the North-Western Provinces 
and the Panjab, which Banerjee had toured in 1876 and 1878. From 
1881, the British India Association began to take up the cause of pea- 
sants, and had some influence in drafting the Tenancy Act of 1885, 
which gave concessions to cultivators. Associations were formed in 
Bombay, Poona and Madras. In 1885, the impending election of the 
British Parliament filled all the associations with increasing political acti- 
vity and hope. The need for a national body became imperative. ‘The 
lead was given by a retired British civilian, Allan Octavian Hume (1829- 
1912), who channelled the provincial Associations into the Indian Na- 
tional Congress with the co-operation of the English educated élite, who 
looked forward eagerly to forming an All India body. It was not inten- 
ded to be disloyal to Britain and acknowledged the blessings of British 
rule. Badru‘d-Din Tyabji, President of the third annual session of Con- 
gress at Madras in December 1887, stated: 


“I must honestly confess to you that one great motive which has in- 
duced me in the present state of my health to undertake the grave 
responsibilities of presiding over your deliberations has been an ear- 
nest desire, on my part, to prove as far as in my power lies, that [ 
at least not merely in my individual capacity, but as representing the 
Anjuman-i Islam, do not consider that there is anything whatever in 
the position or the relations of the different communities of India—be 
they Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsees or Christians—which should induce 
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the leaders of any one community to stand aloof from the others in 
their efforts to obtain those great general reforms, those great general 
rights which are for the common benefit of us all, and which I feel 
assured have only to be earnestly and unanimously pressed upon the 
Government to be granted to us.”’ As to the slur upon its loyalty and 
its narrow appeal to the ‘educated natives’, he said: ‘‘Now if it is 
intended to be conveyed that we are merely a crowd of people with 
nothing but our education to commend us, if it is intended to be con- 
veyed that the gentry, the nobility and the aristocracy of the land have 
kept aloof from us, I can only meet that assertion by the most direct 
and the most absolute denial. To any person who made that asser- 
tion I should feel inclined to say, come with me into this hall and look 

around you, and tell me where you could wish to see a better repre- 
sentation of the aristocracy not only of birth and of wealth, but of 
intellect, education and position, than you see gathered within the 
walls of this Hall. But gentlemen, if no such insinuation is intended 
to be made, I should only say, that I am happy to think that this 
Congress does consist of the educated natives of India.’ 


Auckland Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of N. W. P. and Awadh from 
1887 to 1892, was upset by the growing popularity of Congress. Through 
its vernacular tracts, Congress tried to reach the urban masses but it 
remained a movement of the English educated élite. More than one- 
third of its delegates used to be lawyers, the rest were doctors, journa- 
lists and teachers. The native princes kept themselves aloof, as did the 
Hindu and Muslim landlords and property owners. Sayyid Ahmad ap- 
plied the analogy of the 1857 revolt to the aims and objectives of the 
Congress. He thought that the political agitation was likely to take a 
violent turn and to give rise to the second phase in the ruin of the Mus- 
lims if they joined the Congress. For him the success of the Congress 
amounted to the domination of the Bengalis throughout India. In his 
speeches delivered at Lucknow on 28 December 1887, and at Meerut 
on 14 March 1888, he intensely opposed the policies and programmes 
of the Congress and advocated the need of strengthening the British 
Government for the peace and prosperity of the country. As far as the 
Muslims were concerned, their betterment, according to him, lay in the 
acquisition of higher English education and dependance upon the good 
sense of the Government for the safeguarding of their rights. He earnest- 
ly desired that, ‘The Crescent and the Cross being united should shed 
their light over India.’ He formed the Indian Patriotic Association and, 
later on, the United Indian Patriotic Association to mobilise the opinion 


160 Husain B, Tyabji, Badru‘d-Din Tyabji, Bombay, 1952. 
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of the Hindu and Muslim landlords and the influential sections of Indian 
society against the Congress. He issued circular letters to Muslim asso- 
ciations all over the country which confined their activities merely to the 
social uplift of Muslims. Before long he formed a separate Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental Defence Association of Upper India to mobilise Muslim 
public opinion there, to his point of view. 

One of Sayyid Ahmad’s Sh?i supporters, Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami 
congratulating his friend on founding the Indian Patriotic Association, 
made some very helpful suggestions. He wrote: 


“Tt hope you will pardon my saying that I do not think Mohammedans 
have anything especial to dread from the so-called National Congress 
Movement that is not shared by their Hindu fellow-subjects. The 
danger, is a common danger, and if I am able to read it rightly, it 
consists not so much in what the Congress might do, as in what it 
tends to undo. We, orientals, are a restful people, our movements are 
sluggish, our progress in Civilisation has followed a slow process of deve- 
lopment. This characteristic is an element of our nature, perhaps the 
outcome of our climate and environment; it is at any rate a valuable 
characteristic, seeing that it preserves us from the sudden and furious 
social and political cyclones which have every now and again swept 
over the more warmblooded nationalities. Now, the Congress move- 
ment is an engine for turning rest into unrest, and inciting men to 
seek change for the sake of change. It teaches people to be dissatisfied 
with their present lot and hanker after something indefinite, the real 
nature of which the Missionaries and Apostles of the new creed have 
themselves hardly realised. Our self-constituted teachers are in this, 
if they but knew it, merely paying a compliment to their English rulers, 
namely, the compliment of imitation, and nothing more. Just as some 
of us love to rig ourselves out in ill-fitting tailcoats and trousers of 
doubtful tailoring, and go into sulks if we are not afterwards asked to 
participate in the social amenities of our European neighbours, so we 
pick up the cry of Irish Home rulers and English Radicals, and are 
surprised that we are not invited over, there and then, to sit in the 
House of Commons and help to convert the strong and beneficent™ 
Government of our country into a haphazard rule of platform and 
party. ’7161 


Voicing his objections to the Elective Councils, he wrote: 


‘Representation in the true sense of the word there will be none, for 
our B.A.’s and M.A’s who will manage to get elected are not repre- 


161 The Aligarh movement, III, p. 998. 
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sentative men. They only represent a certain class (the English edu- 
cated) who hold a very infinitesimal place in the census of the country. 
They are, moreover, poor men ordinarily, though energetic and push- 
ing—hardly the sort of men, for example, whom the Maharaja before- 
mentioned would care to hobnob with (in the metaphorical, Heaven 
fore-fend, not the literal sense of the word). It is also said of these 
graduates (of whom I am proud to call myself one, these strictures 
notwithstanding) that they begin to grind at the mill of competition 
from so early a stage that they actually know less of their own country 
than English officials who make a business and a study of it in the 
course of their duty—that they are more at home in the geography, 
folk-lore, and history of Great Britain or China than of their own | 
country. I am afraid the indictment is not ‘without a certain amount 
of truth. That English educated youths manage to alienate feeling 
of their less exotically literate fellow-countrymen is to a certain 
extent also true. I am afraid we have not yet solved that problem of 
imparting English education to our youths without impairing their 
usefulness. This will come with a national system of education, based 
on religion and morality, but we have no time for such trifles now 
with our hands full of urgent political reforms.” 


Amir ’Ali had founded the National Mohammedan Association in 
1877. Before long, thirty-four branches were formed extending from 
Madras to the Panjab and from Chittagong to Karachi. The name of 
the Association was changed to the ‘Central National Mohammedan As- 
sociation’. According to Amir Ali, it became the de facto and de jure — 
representative organization. His objectives were “primarily to promote 
good feeling and. fellowship between the Indian races and creeds, at the 

‘game time to protect and safeguard Mohammedan interests and help 
their political training. He felt that great changes were impending in 
the system of Government and that, unless the followers of Islam prepared 
themselves, they would soon be outstripped in the political race by their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen.” Nawwab Amir °Ali, the vizier of Nawwab 
Wajid °Ali Shah was the president of the Association. Some eminent 
Trani Shi’is in Calcutta also joined. Amir ’Ali made strenuous efforts to 
persuade Sayyid Ahmad Khan to promote political consciousness among 
the Muslims but Sayyid Ahmad refused. Amir ’Allf says: 


“Both in England and in India I had frequent opportunities of discus- 
sing with Sir Syed Ahmad the position of the Moslems in the political 
economy of British India, and of their prospects in the future. Syed 
Ahmad Khan pinned his faith on English education and academical 
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training. I admitted their importance but urged that unless as a com- 
munity, their political training ran on parallel lines with that of their 
Hindu compatriots they were certain to be submerged in the rising 
tide of the new nationalism. He would at first not admit the correct- 
ness of my forecast, but I believe the birth of the National Congress 
opened his eyes. In 1877 when I founded the Central National 
Mohammedan Association we respectfully invited him to give us his — 
valuable support, but he declined. Twelve years later, however, he 
established the ‘Muhammadan Defence Association’, which I looked 
upon as rather an unfortunate move, and likely to be considered pro- 
vocative. But I am anticipating.”’163 _ 


The Indian Congress successfully aroused interest among the English 
educated Muslims, both Shi’is and Sunnis, in the upper provinces. The 
Shi’?i Hamid ’Ali Khan was the most prominent of the Muslim educated 
class. His father, Hakim Amjad ’Ali Khan, had held position in various 
government departments for more than thirty-five years and retired as 
a deputy collector in 1887. Hamid ’Alj was born in 1859 and received an 

' adequate education in Persian, Arabic and English. In 1880 he set off 
for England and joined the Middle Temple. He was called to the bar 
in 1886. In London he joined the National Indian Association, the East 

Indian Association and the Reform Association. In 1883, he was elected 
Vice-Chairman of the National Indian Representative Society which 
(merged into) the British Committee of the Indian National Congress. 
In 1885 he published a book in London called The Bulwark for India to 
promote friendly relations between the British and Indians. His poems 

_ ‘Farewell to London’ and “The Story of the slave and the nosering’ were 
favourably reviewed by the English press. 

Until the end of the nineteenth century he was a prominent Congress- 
man. At the seventh Indian National Congress, held at Nagpur in 

December 1891, he stated “I conclude, let me say, apart from the ques- 
tion we are discussing, that my co-religionists must bear in mind that they 
are Indian first and Mohammedans next.”!64 For the Legislative Council 
elections of 1893 and 1895, the Congress nominated him as their candi- 
date against the Hindu landlord Babi Sri Ram. | 

The political upheaval in the country, plague, famine, communal riots, 
movement of cow-protection, the Arya Samaj movement, the Sarvajanik 
Ganpati festival and the rising cult of Shivaji drove Muslims closer and 
closer to the British Government. The language question, however, 
shook the faith of a large section of the Aligarh youth on the advisability 


163 Memoirs, pp. 556-57. | 
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of a blind reliance on British support. Hindi was already introduced as 
the court language in Bihar. Its supporters in N. W. P. had been pres- 
sing for its adoption there. Sir Sayyid strongly opposed Hindi at every 
stage. After the appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnel, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of N. W. P. in 1895, the supporters of Hindi again submitted 
a memorial asking for its acceptance as a court language. Sir Sayyid 
opposed it again and wrote a spirited defence of Urdu, nine days before 
his death. 

In 1898, an Urdu Defence Association was formed by English and 
Muslim barristers under the leadership of Mawlaina Karamat Husayn. 
Following him, Hamid ’Ali established an association in Lucknow to 
protect the prestige of Urdu. In 1900, MacDonnel passed the Nagri 
resolution. It allowed the presentation of petitions to the government in 
either script and ordered that government summonses and proclama- 
tions should be issued in both.16° Hamid ’Ali Khan sent protest telegrams 
to the Lieutenant-Governor N. W. P. and wrote a pamphlet, The Verna- 
cular Controversy, dealing with the development of agitation from May to 
August 1900; the appendix comprised newspaper reports of protest meet- 
ings and protest committees. In the Panjab, the Shi’i Nawwab, Fath 
"Ali Khan Qizilbash, mobilized even Hindu Kayastha and Kashmiri 
Brahmin support for the agitation. In August 1900, 400 delegates from 
the Panjab, Bombay, Central Province and North-West Provinces assem- 
bled at Lucknow to protest against the government’s decision.166 Mac- 
Donnel’s threat to Mohsinu‘l-Mulk to choose between the secretaryship of 
the College and the Urdu Defence Association, resulted in his resignation 
from the Association, but other Shi’i and Sunni leaders remained firm.16? 

Ghulamu‘s-Saqlayn published an ‘Open Letter to Lord Curzon’ in the 
Panjab Observer, Lahore, dated 16 May, 1900. Commenting upon Mac- 
Donnel’s order, he wrote ‘‘It shows that even a small minority, if it be 
aggressive and energetic enough, can by sheer persistence succeed in get- 
ting such important, indeed revolutionary administrative mandates issued 
by the Government.... This is a ready reward to penne agitation, a 
call upon the people to rise and do the same.’’16 

MacDonnel’s decision to fix the Muslim proportion in Government 
service in the ratio of three to five!®® was also a severe blow to Muslims 


165 The Pioneer, 10 June 1900. 

166 MacDonnel to Curzon, 31 August 1900, Curzon Papers (202), India Office ee 
London; Oudh Akhbar, Lucknow 18 September 1900. 

167 Al-Bashir, Etawah, 1 April 1901. 

168 Hamid ’Ali Khan, The Vernacular controversy, Lucknow, 1900, p. 45. 
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Governor, N.W.P. and Chief Commissioner of Oudh from 1895 to 1901, Naini Tal, 
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and disillusioned Sir Sayyid’s supporters who had depended upon the 
British for the protection of their rights. MacDonnel wrote to the Viceroy 
complaining that the Muslims were corrupt, disloyal and fanatical.” The . 
MacDonnel’s policies convinced younger generation of English educated 
Muslims of the need to form a political association of their own. 

In September 1901, Muslim leaders assembled at the house of Hamid 
"Ali in Lucknow to form a Muslim organization. Wiqaru‘l-Mulk, 
Munshi Ehtisham ’Ali and Hamid ’Ali signed a letter to Raja Amir 
Hasan Khan of Mahmitdabad inviting him to join the movement but 
he did not attend. In 1903, Wiqaru‘l-Mulk toured the important dis- 
tricts of U. P., which were dominated by the Muslim aristocracy, in or- 
der to prepare the ground for the formation of a political association. 
Khwaja Ghulamu’‘s-Saqlayn founded a newspaper, the ’Asr-i Fadid at 
Meerut to help mobilize Muslim opinion for the setting up of a Muslim © 
Political Association. He gave the following reasons: 


“Intelligent Musalmans will readily admit the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of a Mohammedan political association. Owing to the want 
of such an association the interests of the Mohammedan community 
have already suffered in a variety of ways and are still being trampled 
under foot; some of the instances being the Hindu-Urdu controversy, 
the exclusion of Persian from the Allahabad University and the paucity 
of Musalman members in the Municipal and Local Boards.’’!?! 


The *Asr-1 Jadid pleaded with. the Muslims ‘to give up the policy of 
hostility against the Hindus and to support the Congress on demand 
like a reduction in salt duty, raising the minimum limit of taxable in- 
come from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1000 and increased employment of educated 
Indians in the commissioned ranks of the army, which were as beneficial 
to the Muslims as they were to the Hindus’. 

In August 1906, the Secretary of State, Morley, made a budget speech 
in the British Parliament embodying broad indications of the introdu- 
ction of reforms, which evoked considerable interest on the part of 
Mohsinu‘l-Mulk, who was finding it extremely difficult to follow Sir 
Sayyid’s policies. The factors leading to the presentation of the famous 
Muslim address to the Viceroy, drafted by Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami, 
the formation of the Muslim League and the acceptance of the principle 
of a separate Muslim electorate have been examined on the basis of the 

- Minto and Morley papers by Wasti and Das. An evaluation of the 
entire correspondence and the contemporary literature shows that the 
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importance given to Mohsinu‘l-Mulk’s letter by the Viceroy and the — 
manner in which the suggestions for the Muslim deputation were wor- 
ked out demonstrate that such an opportunity had been eagerly awai- 
ted. No time was lost in exploiting the situation to the fullest advantage. 
Among the signatories, Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Husayn and Sayyid 
Karamat Husayn were Shi’is. All the rest were Sunnis. In December 
1906 the Muslim League was established at Dacca. Hamid ’Ali Khan, 
Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami, Sayyid Karamat Husayn and Ghulamu‘s- 
Saqlayn were among the Shi’is who played a leading role. The battle 
for reform was fought mainly in. London, however, by Amir ’Ali who 
founded the London branch of the All-India Muslim League. The Aga 
Khan, the imam of the Isma’ilis, who was born in 1877 and had come in 
contact with Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Mohsinu‘l-Mulk as only in 
1896, was appointed its Permanent President. ‘The Aga Khan’s appoint- 
ment to the Legislative Council by Lord Curzon at the end of 1902 
immensely enhanced his prestige among the Muslims. Among the youn- 
ger generation Mawlana Muhammad ’Ali and Khwaja Ghulamu‘s- 
Saqlayn were in close touch with the youth in Aligarh. , 
In 1907 the younger educated Shi’is formed an All India Shi’a Con- 
ference. Its objectives were social and economic. T he Nawwab of Ram- 
pur, the Raja of Mahmudabad, Wazir Hasan, ’Ali Riza, Al-i Nabi, 
Khwaja Ghulamu‘s-Saqlayn, Hamid *Ali and Karamat Husayn spear- 
headed the movement. In its 1908 session, the All-India Shi’a Con- 
ference passed a resolution calling for Muslim interest in ‘the pursuits of 
arts, industries, agriculture and commerce’. By 1910, the Shi’i ’ulama’, 
who now dominated the organization, were stressing the.need to incor- 
porate Shi’i theology into English education in India. In 1914, Sayyid 
*Alj Hayiri, the Lahore myjtahid, in his presidential address called for 
special efforts to teach Shi’i ideas to their English-educated youth. A 
movement to start a separate Shi’a College began. Nawwab Fath ’Ali 
Khan Qizilbash, Hamid ’Ali and Nawwab Rampur played important 
roles. The orthodox Sunni group in Aligarh had stifled Shi’ism on the 
College premises. Nawwab Fath ’Ali Khan Qizilbash toured the Uni- 
ted Provinces of Agra and Awadh during March and April 1914. In his 
journal he wrote that a new moderate Muslim political association should 
be formed to support the Shi’is ‘to secure their rights in the M.A.O. 
College Aligarh’ and suggested that the Governor, Sir James 5. Meston, 
should preside over the inauguration of a Shi’a College and grant liberal 
funds for its maintenance.1?2 Mawlana Nasir Husayn, the leading 
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Lucknow mujtahid, and the Shi’i orator, Sayyid Sibt-i Hasan, supported 
him. | 

The influence of Nawwab Hamid ’Aliji Khan of Rampur, Fath ’Ali 
Khan Qizilbash, the Raja of Mahmitidabad and the Raja of Pirpur 
brought the scheme to success and, in 1918, the Shi’a College was estab- 
lished. 

The Aga Khan and his associates had planned that ‘the League should 
be a conservative institution designed to further the Mohammedan cause 
and also to strengthen the hands of Government, but with no animosity 
towards the Hindus’. At the suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
U. P., he transferred its headquarters from Aligarh to Lucknow. Indeed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor feared that ‘the lawyer party, consisting of 
young and irresponsible persons, would attain a predominant position in 
the League, and that they might at some time coalesce with the advan- 
ced Hindu politicians against the Government on one or more questions, 
and later on rue the fact that they have done so.’278 

The Muslim League’s achievements did not satisfy the educated Mus- 
lim youth. The League invited Amir ’Ali to preside over the third an- 
nual session at Delhi in January 1910. As he had been appointed to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London he could not attend 
personally but his written address was read by Mian Muhammad Shafi, 
a prominent member of the League from Lahore. Amir ’Ali reminded 
delegates that ‘a steady process of disintegration and demoralization, 
partly induced by circumstances and forces beyond our control, has been 
going on in our midst’. Muslims were urged to make plans ‘to prevent 
the impoverishment of Musalmans and the passing of Musalman estates 
into other hands’ and ‘to foster industries among them to encourage 
trade and commerce and a better and more practical use of academic 
learning.’1"* 

The Aga Khan and his associates, hurriedly launched the scheme to 
raise the M.A.O. College to university status with a view to diverting 
Muslim attention from politics to education. The funds exceeded two 
million rupees. Credit for this was generally taken by the Aga Khan 
but Muhammad ’Ali considered it was due to his brother’s (Shawkat 
*Ali’s) personal tours.17® Muhammad ’Ali Muhammad Khfan, the Raja 
of Mahmidabad, the Nawwab of Dacca and. Dr. Sayyid ’Ali Bilgarami 
tried to work in close co-operation with Sir Harcourt Butler, a member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, but the younger generation did not 
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favour Government control of the proposed University. They also wan- 
ted to make it a central institution for Indian Muslims with the power 
to affiliate Muslim institutions all over India.176 

The Secretary of State refused to grant the power of affiliation, how- 
ever, and the scheme petered out. Butler wrote to Hardinge, “The young 
Mohommedans all over India are talking big and bitterly. I don’t think 
that many of them know what affiliation means. There was a pan- 
Islamic flavour about the idea of a Central University with branches 
over India.”!77 Mawlana Shibli complained bitterly about the attitude 
of the Government in his poems. The reversal of the partition of Bengal 
at the end of 1911 shocked a section of the Bengal4 Muslims who had 
benefited from Lord Curzon’s Muslim eastern Bengal Province. These 
events would not have proved more than short-lived ripples on the wa- 
ters of Muslim politics, if the situation had not been aggravated by the 
successive Muslim misfortunes in ‘Turkey, Iran and Morocco. 

The Balkan War of 1912 inflamed Muslim feelings against the Wes- 
tern powers to its highest intensity. Funds were raised and a medical 
team was dispatched to Turkey under the leadership of Dr. M. A. Ansari. 
After the bombardment of Mashhad and the threatened air attack on the 
Ka’ba by Italy, all the holy places were believed to be in danger. Their 
protection aroused more concern in the Indian Muslims than the ques- 
tion of Turkey or Iran. Fath ’Ali Khan Qizilbash’s attempts to form 
a moderate Muslim senate in order to fight the growing radicalism 
among youthful Muslim League members were, therefore, initially un- 
successful. The assurances by British statesmen that the holy cities in 
Arabia and the sacred shrines in Iraq would not be attacked by Britain 
and her allies, however, pacified Muslim passions. The Aga Khan, who 
could not adjust himself to the policies and programmes of the pan- 
Islamists, resigned from his presidentship. A Congress-League rapproache- 
ment was extremely helpful for satisfactory recruitment and the prosecu- 
tion of war. No one else was better suited for this purpose than the Raja 
of Mahmiadabad and Sayyid Wazir Hasan (later on Sir), the Secretary of 
the All India Muslim League from 1912 to 1919, who sincerely treasu- 
red the traditional Hindu-Muslim amity fostered by the court of the 
Nawwabs of Awadh. Fath ’Ali Khan Qizilbash attempted to replace 
Wazir Hasan with Karamat Husayn but was unsuccessful.1’8 Muhammad 
"Ali Jinnah (1876-1948, who founded Pakistan) was invited to join the 
Muslim League by Mawlana Muhammad ’Ali and Wazir Hasan in 
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London in 1913, where they had gone for discussions in connection with the 
Kanpur mosque agitation. Jinnah became a trusted leader of the Congress 
and League. The Shi’i Wazir Hasan came to considerable prominence. 

The declaration of the armistice posed a major crisis for the suppor- 
ters of the Turkish khilafat. Lloyd George had declared on January 5 
1918, ‘Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the rich 
and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominan- 
tly Turkish in race’.1”? The proposed peace suggesting the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish empire upset the Muslims. 


Pan-[slamism 

Pan-Islamic sentiments developed in India mainly because of the 
Imperialistic European threat to the independence of the Muslim king- 
doms in West Asia, Africa and South East Asia. Sir Sayyid Ahmad was 
impressed by the reform of Sultan Mahmiid II of Turkey (1808-39) 
and his statesmen. He had adopted modern Turkish dress and sneer- 
ingly reminded the Muslims that both Sultan ’Abdu‘l Hamid IT (1876- 
1909) and the Shaykhu‘l-Islam of ‘Turkey lived according to European 
style. The Sultan’s dismissal of the Shaykhu'l-Islam in August 1877, 
gave Sayyid Ahmad an opportunity to claim that the Shaykhu'‘l-Islam 
was only a state servant whose faiwas had no effect on Indian Muslims.1°° 
According to him, Indian Muslim’s sympathy for the Turks was natural 
but it could not undermine the Muslim loyalty due to their British rulers, 
who had guaranteed them peace and prosperity. He assured his Euro- 
pean friends that it was incorrect to believe that Muslims considered the 
Sultan of Turkey their religious head and were sympathetic to him. 
They felt akin to their co-religionist Turks because of the improvements 
in communication and the growing contacts between Indian Muslims 
and Turks.18 | 

In Algeria, Egypt, India and South-East Asia, Sultan ’Abdu'l-Hamid’s 
emissaries, however, inspired Muslim youth with pan-Islamic ideals. 
Muslims enthusiastically welcomed the events that shaped modern Tur- 
key without having any first-hand knowledge of the situation. During 
the Russio-Turkish wars of 1877-78, the British government encouraged 
pan-Islamic movements in order to strengthen the Anglo-Islamic front 
against Russia. Sayyid Ahmad, however, repeatedly wrote that Indian 
Muslims were neither Sultan ’Abdul Hamid’s subjects nor was he an 
Indian ruler. He exercised no control over Indians. He was a Muslim 


179 The Times, 7 January 1918. 

180 ‘Turkey ka Shaykhu‘l-Islam’, Magdélat-i Sir Sayyid, XIII, pp. 436-41. 

181 ‘Sultan Rum awr Hindustan ke Musalman’ and ‘Turkon ke sath Musalmanon ki 
hamdardi’, Magalat-i Sir Sayyid, XIIL, pp. 425-29, 430-32. 
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ruler and, as a co-religionist, the Indian Muslims wished him well. His 

rights as caliph were confined to his own territory and neither from the 
shari’a, nor from a general religious point of view, was he the Khalifa of 
Indian Muslims.18? 

In 1879, Jamalu‘d-Din Afghani!®? (1839-97), the famous pan-Islamist 
and a redoubtable enemy of European colonialism, arrived at Hydera- 
bad. Many followers of Sayyid Ahmad’s school of thought in Hydera- 
bad were deeply impressed by him. Sayyid Husayn Bilgarami, who also 
met him, wrote in a letter dated 20 June 1883: 


“About three years ago a man came here from Egypt who alleged that 
he had been turned out of the country by the orders of H. H. the new 
Khedive Towfik Pasha for preaching doctrines distasteful to the au- 
thorities. I gathered from his conversations that he was a free-thinker 
of the French type, and a socialist, and that he had been got rid of 
by the authorities in Egypt for preaching the doctrine of ‘liberte, 
fraternite, eqalite’ to the students, and the masses in that country. I 

- found him to be a well informed man for a Herati (he is a Herati by 
birth) though rather shallow in his acquirements. He c[oul]d ‘hold 
forth’ in Persian and Arabic with great easiness and purity of idiom. 
He talked a little French and used to say that it was his purpose to go 
and make Paris his headquarters for some time in order to get justice 
out of Towfik through the French. 


““....[In Hyderabad Afghani spent] his time in teaching and in philo- 
sophical discussions. When, however, the imbroglio in Egypt made a 
stir in the papers, the Sheikh, Jamal-ud-din (for such was his name) 
suddently disappeared from Hyderabad, I... .felt quite sure... .that 
either Cairo or Paris was his destination. 


“Some months ago I was startled by having an Arabic periodical sent 
to me from Paris, and on opening it I found that it was conducted 
by no other than the quondam philosopher of Hyderabad... . .°’184 


Jamalu'd-Din does not seem to have come into direct contact with | 
Sayyid Ahmad but he was informed of his naturalistic philosophy and 


182“ “Ris awr Turk’, Inglishtan, Rus awr Turkey ka mu’amila”’, Turkon ke yatimon awr 
-zakhmiyon ke liye chanda, Magdlat-i Sir Sayyid, XVII, pp. 450-463. 

183 Jamalu‘d-Din Afghani was a Husayni Sayyid, The Persian documents published 
by Iranians suggest that he belonged to Asadabad near Hamadan in Iran and 
had obtained higher education at Shi’i seminaries in Iraq but for political reasons 
he called himself an Afghani, S. A. A. Rizvi, Iran: royalty, religion and revolution, Can- 
berra, 1980, Appendix. 

184 F.O. 60/594, Syed Husein (Bilgarami) to Cordery, June 20, 1883, enclosed in Cordery 
to Grant, June 25 1883, Quoted in N.R. Keddie, An Islamic response to imperialism, 
Berkley, 1968, p. 23, f.n. 34. | | 
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efforts to promote British-Muslim friendship. In December 1880, a 
Muslim teacher in Hyderabad asked him to write a note on the naturiyya 
sect. Jamalu‘d-Din enclosed a tract that he had written with his let- 
ter. In it he observed, that the naturiyya school had first emerged in 
Greece in the fourth and third centuries B.C. Their basic objective was 
to abolish religion and lay the foundations of licence and communism 
among all peoples. Its modern form was introduced by Darwin. He 
concludes: | 


“The Islamic religion is the only religion that censures belief without 
proof and the following of conjectures; reproves blind submission; 
seeks to show proof of things to its followers; everywhere addresses it- 
self to reason; considers all happiness the result of wisdom and clear- 
sightedness; attributes perdition to stupidity and lack of insight; and 
sets up proofs for each fundamental beliefin such a way that it will 
be useful to all people. It even, when it mentions most of its rules, 
states their purposes and benefits. (Refer to the Holy Koran.)”185 


In 1885 Afghani was forced to leave Hyderabad and was kept under 
government surveillance in Calcutta. He left India for Europe in late 
1892. The English-educated Muslims, including Amir ’Ali, were deeply 
impressed by him. | 

In November 1882, Jamalu‘d-Din delivered a lecture in the Albert 
Hall, Calcutta on education. In it he observed, 


“The Greeks were the pupils of the Indians in literary ideas, limpid 
poetry, and lofty thoughts. One of these pupils, Pythagoras, spread 
sciences and wisdom in Greece and reached such a height that his 
word was accepted without proof as an inspiration from heaven. 
[The Indians] reached the highest level in philosophic thought. The 
soil of India is the same soil; the air of India is the same air; and these 
youths who are present here are fruits of the same earth and climate. 
So I am very happy that they, having awakened after a long sleep, 
are reclaiming their inheritance and gathering the fruits of their own 
tree,’’186 


Referring to the prejudices of a section of the ’ulamd‘ to modern scien- 
ces, Jamalu‘d-Din affirmed, 


185 Jamalu‘d-Din al-Husayni, ‘The truth about the Naturi (Neichera) sect and an 
explanation of the Naturis’, in An Islamic response to imperialism, p. 172. 

186 Jamalu‘d-Din al-Husayni, ‘Lecture on teaching and learning’ delivered at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta on 8 November 1882 in Islamic response to imperialism, 
pp. 101-2. 
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“The strangest thing of all is that our ulama these days have divided 
science into two parts. One they call Muslim science, and one Euro- 
pean science. Because of this they forbid others to teach some of the 
useful sciences. They have not understood that science is that noble 
. thing that has no connection with any nation, and is not distinguished 
by anything but itself. Rather, everything that is known is known by 
science, and every nation that becomes renowned becomes renowned 
through science. Men must be related to science, not science to men. 


‘‘How very strange it is that the Muslims study those sciences that are 
ascribed to Aristotle with the greatest delight, as if Aristotle were one 
of the pillars of the Muslims. However, if the discussion relates to 
Galileo, Newton, and Kepler, they consider them infidels. The father 
and mother of science is proof, and proof is neither Aristotle nor Gali- 
leo. The truth is where there is proof, and those who forbid science 
and knowledge in the belief that they are safeguarding the Islamic 
religion are really the enemies of that religion. The Islamic religion is 
the closest of religions to science and knowledge, and there is no in- 
compatibility between science and knowledge and the foundation of 
the Islamic faith.’’18? 


A journal entitled the Mw’allim-i Shafiq published in Hyderabad, which 
seems to have been inspired by Afghani, printed six articles written by 
him in India. In 1884 they were re-printed in a book called the 
Magalat-i Famaliyya. They emphasized that Hindu-Muslim unity was 
essential for a successful war against the British. The promotion of ra- 
tional and scientific thought was imperative for Muslim interests. He 
pleaded for unity at the linguistic level. Afghani saw Sayyid Ahmad as 
a potent threat to Indian freedom. In his journal al-’Urwa al-Wusqa in 
Paris, on 28 August 1884, reiterating. the main themes of Sayyid Ahmad’s 
works, he concluded: 


“Those materialists are not like the materialists of Europe; for who- 
ever abandons religion in Western countries retains love for his coun- 
try, and his zeal to guard his country from the attacks of foreigners is _ 
not diminished. He gives freely of his most precious possessions for 
its advancement, and will sacrifice his life for its sake. But Ahmad 
Khan and his companions, just as they invited people to reject reli- 
gion, [also] disparaged to them the interests of their fatherland, and 
made people consider foreign domination over them a slight thing, 
and strove to erase the traces of religious and patriotic zeal. They 
breach those national resources that perhaps the English have neg- 


187 Ibid., p. 107. 
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lected to plunder, in order to call the government's attention to them, 
so that they should not neglect them. They do this not for a consider- 
able reward or an exalted honor, but for a vile piece of bread, a paltry 
gain. Oriental materialist is distinguished from the Western materi- | 
list by baseness and vileness in addition to unbelief and impiety.’*188 


Sayyid Ahmad, however, ignored Afghani. Meanwhile, the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897 disturbed Indian Muslims. The subsequent Turkish 
victory sent them into transports of joy. They believed that Islam was 
victorious. Sayyid Ahmad was alarmed. He wrote that Muslim celebra- 
tions of the Turkish victory had overstepped the bounds of moderation. 
It was wrong to identify it with an Islamic. victory. Worldly victories and 
defeats should not be given any religious colour. 

“Mohsinu‘l-Mulk also pursued Sayyid Ahmad’s policies on pan-Islamic 
questions but the younger groups of Muslim League leaders had diffe- 
rent views. Sayyid Amir ’Ali was a pan-Islamist of Afghani’s school. 
While Sir Sayyid condemned pan-Islamism for political reasons, the 
Shi'i, Amir ’Ali, glorified the pan-Islamism and caliphate. To him they 
were symbols of Islamic unity throughout the world. He wrote articles 
to clarify the Muslim position in the Turco-Italian war of 1911-12, and 
founded the British Red Crescent Society to collect funds and send me- — 
dical aid to the Turkish sector and wounded in the Balkan Wars. In an 
article entitled ‘The Caliphate: An Historical and Juridical Sketch’ in 
The Contemporary Review, June 1915, he outlined the ShPi and Sunni 
theory of caliphate and concluded with the remark: 


“Speaking as one outside the Sunni sect, but to some extent cognizant 
of its recognized doctrihes and living sentiments, I believe it would be 
far more conducive to the well-being of the great communities in whose 
pacific development England, France, and Russia are interested, to 
preserve intact the prestige and influence of this sacred institution than 
to allow it to be thrown into the melting-pot of intestinal discord 
and schismatic strife.’’18° | 


Amir ’Ali fought indefatigably for the preservation of the caliphate 
and wrote several articles both during, and after the first world-war, 
urging the British government to refrain from destroying it. He persua- 
ded even the Aga Khan to join the cause of maintaining the caliphate. 
On 24 November 1923, three of the major Istanbul daily papers pub- 


188 Jaméalu‘d-Din al-Husayni, “The materialists in India’, in Islamic response to imperi- 
alism, p. 178. 
189 Ameer Ali, p. 403. 
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lished the text of a letter signed by the Aga Khan and Amir ’Ali. It as- 
ked the Turkish government to place the caliphate ‘on a basis which 
would command the confidence and esteem of the Muslim nations, and 
thus import to the Turkish state unique strength and dignity’. In March 
1924, Mustafa Kemal stabilized the Republic to ‘cleanse and elevate the 
Islamic faith, by rescuing it from the position of a political instrument, 
to which it has been accustomed for centuries.’19 

In India, the Muslims (both Sunnis and Shi’is) and the Hindus fought 
for the khilafat (caliphate) under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The twentieth century is, however, beyond the scope of the present book. 
We have summed up some important facts for the sake of the continua- 
tion of the story and to demonstrate the Shi’i concern for the Muslim 
community and the motherland. | 

Until the end of the nineteenth century, the Shi’is took advantage of 
the opportunities which British rule made available to Indians but, to 
them, modernism neither amounted to violating the shari’a nor depart- 
ing from Islamic and Indian social and ethical traditions. Like other 


Indians, they made changes to their dwellings and furniture in order to 


enjoy a more comfortable life and for my gieme reasons. They were not 
merely imitating the West. 


190 Bernard Lews, The emergence of modern Turkey, Oxford, 1968, p. 264, 





Conclusion 


The history of ’Ali and his successors is full of tragic events, martyrdom 
and sufferings for the cause of Islam. For centuries their followers were 
hunted out and persecuted. Even their libraries and books were not 
spared. The survival of the existing corpus of Shi’i literature is nothing 
short of a miracle. In India, Shi’i survival was an uphill task. Even 
*Ala‘u‘d-Din Khalji whose knowledge of Islam was confined to memo- 
rising a couple of short chapters of the Qur‘an for prayers, ‘sawed the 
Shi’is up like logs.! Only tagzyya (prudent concealment or dispensation 
from religious duties under compulsion of threat or injury) saved them 
from annihilation. During Akbar’s reign, Qazi Niru‘llah Shustari, who 
lived in an era of respite from earlier slaughter and persecution, did not 
hesitate to urge Shi’is to give up éaqiyya for it converted their. children and 
grandchildren permanently to Sunni-ism. At the end of Akbar’s reign, 
Mulla ’Abdu‘l-Qadir Bada‘ini observed that unless Shi’is whose number 
was not large were annihilated immediately, the future of the Mughal — 
empire was bleak.* Early in Jahangir’s reign, Qazi Nuru‘llah Shustari 
was martyred because of Sunni hostility. 

Mujaddid Alf-i Sani urged the Sunni dignitaries at Jahangir’s court 
to completely dissociate themselves from the Shiis. In a letter to 
an eminent nobleman, Shaykh Farid Bukhari, who played a leading 
role in stabilizing the Naqshbandiyya order of his pir, Khwaja Baqi 

‘&Bi‘llah, wrote the following, “Although he [the Mujaddid] was sepa- 
rated by a long distance from him [Shaykh Farid] and did not know 
who his companions were, he should warn him that the injuries caused 
by the company of bid’atis (innovators) were far more harmful who | 
than those caused by infidels. The worst group of innovators were those 
hated the Prophet Muhammad’s companions and whom the Qur‘an 
referred to as kuffar (infidels). The verse reads ‘He may enrage the dis- 
believers with (the sight of) them’. The Qur‘an and the shari’a were 
preached by the Prophet’s companions. Were they libelled, the Qur‘an 


1 Isnd ’Asharit Shi’is in India I, p. 132. 
2 Ibid., p. 235. 
3 Qur‘an, XLVIII, 29, 
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and shari’?a were libelled. The Qur‘an was compiled by ’Usman. If he 
were libelled, the Qur‘an was libelled. The Mujaddid asked God to 
protect Sunnis from the evil beliefs of those zindigs (heretics). The con- 
flicts and disputes between the Prophet’s companions did not emanate 
- from selfish motives for they had been purified by the Prophet’s company. 
There was no doubt that ’Ali was right and his opponents were wrong 
but their errors were based on mistakes in ijtihad (individual judgement) 
and did not make them sinners. Those who acted mistakenly could not 
be condemned for they were awarded one degree of reward (sawdab), 
according to figh. The accursed Yazid was not one of the Prophet’s 
companions. His wickedness could not be doubted. The atrocities he 
perpetrated were inconceivable —even to a Frankish infidel. The Sunni 
>ulama’ who hesitated to curse Yazid, did not approve of his atrocities but 
thought that his repentance might have been accepted by God. It was 
essential that at Shaykh [Farid’s] assemblies some extracts from Makhdim 
Jahaniyan’s* books should be recited so. that his encomiums on the Pro- 
phet’s companions, should be known. Makhdim Jahaniyan’s encomiums 
would fill any one who hated and denigrated the Prophet's companions 
(at his meetings) with shame. The Mujaddid concluded that he had 
been forced to draw Shaykh Farid’s attention to above facts because 
the members of that malicious group (Shi’is), were found all around the 
country. His objective was to make sure that Shaykh Farid’s doors were 
closed against them.”® 
This letter is a specimen of those sent by the Mujaddid and his disciples 
spreading hatred of the Shi’is. They did not even hesitate to apply the 
Qur‘anic verses on infidels to the Shr'is. The Sunni fatawa literature, which 
was compiled in predominantly Sunni countries, condemned the Shi’is 
as heretics for cursing Abi Bakr, "Umar and ’A‘isha. The Fatawa-’ Alam- 
giriyya, compiled in Awrangzib’s reign, also included these fatwas and 
called on Muslims to treat the Shi’is as apostates (murtadd).6 The puri- 
ticanical Sunnis glossed over Ghazali’s statement that, “as far as possible, 
ahl al-gibla (people who prayed facing Ka’ba) should not be called apos- 
tates. As long as some one pronouned, ‘There is no God but Allah and 
Muhammad is His Prophet without hypocrisy’ he should not be called 
a heretic.” According to Ghazali, hypocrisy meant making a confession 
of faith falsely or with some ulterior motive.” 
Throughout his life Shah Waliu‘llah, the author of Izalatu‘l-khafa’ ’an 
khilafatu‘l-khulafa® and Qurratu‘l-aynayn fi tafzili‘sh-Shaykhayn, waged a 


Ancestor of Shaykh Farid Bukhari, A history of Sufism in India, 1, pp. 277-82; Supra, pp. 
Maktibat-i Imaém-i Rabbani, 1, letter No. 94. 

Fatawa-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’ Aziz, I, pp. 191-92. 

Ibid., II, p. 116. : 
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battle royal against the Shi’is. In his wasiyat-nama (last testament), he 
wrote, “The Shi’1 doctrine of the infallibility of the imams (tmam-1 
m’asiim or isma’) amounts to a denial of the doctrine that the Prophet 
Muhammad was the seal of the prophets. This makes their faith false 
(batil) 8 
| His son, Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, wrote the Tuhfa-i Isnd °Ashariyya to stem 
. the tide of conversions to Shi’ism. He lists the following facts as evidence 
for Sunni superiority: 
1. In Ka’ba only the Sunni faith was followed; 
9. In Medina too the Sunni faith was dominant; 
3. Only the Sunnis could memorize the Qur‘an. The Shi’is could only 
learn a few lines and their labours were always wasted, for they could 
not retain what they had memorized ; , 
4. Only the Sunnis believed that wildyat (sainthood) followed the pro- 
phethood; — 7 | 
5. Only the Sunnis performed Friday and “id congregational prayers; 
6. Only the Sunnis introduced jehad into India. Sultan Mahmid (388/ 
998-421/1030) and Shihabu‘d-Din Ghiri (d. 602/1206) were Sunnis.® 
‘Shah Walju‘llah says that after the first two successors of the Prophet 
Muhammad (the Khilafat-i Khassa), Mahmid of Ghazna was Islam’s 
greatest ruler as he launched and sustained the first real conquest of 
northern India. The Shah, who was the expert on Sunni ta/sir, hadis, 
figh and kalam, resorted to astrology, of which he knew or approved very 
little, in order to glorify Mahmid of Ghazna. He argued that the his- 
torians had failed to recognize that Mahmiid’s horoscope had been 
identical with the Prophet Muhammad’s and that this was the reason he 
had won significant victories in the wars fought for the propagation of 
Islam.!° It was only the nineteenth century political decline of the Otto- 
man caliphate and the influence of the Western liberal traditions that 
prompted Muslim scholars to spread the theory of peaceful [slamization. 
Islam, which they identified with political dominance stooped down to 
apologies. Shah Waliu‘llah took issue with the Shi’i interpretation of the 
following Qur‘anic verse: | 


‘‘ Allah hath promised such of you as believe and do good works that He 
_ will surely make them to succeed (the present rulers) in the earth even 
as Ele caused those who were before them to succeed (others) and that 
He will surely establish for them their religion which He hath approved 


8 Shah Waliu‘llah, Wasiyat-ndma, Lucknow, 1894; Tafhimat-i Ilahiyya, Hyderabad 
Sind, 1970, L pp. 278-82. 

9 Malfizat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, p. 10. 

10 Qurratu‘l~aynayn fi tafzili‘sh-Shaykhayn, Delhi, 1892, p. 324; Tafhimdit, 1, p, 323. 
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for them, and will give them in exchange safety after their fear. They 

serve Me. They ascribe nothing as partner unto Me. Those who dis- 

believe henceforth, they are the miscreants.” 

Shah Waliu‘llah continues that the caliphs, forecast in the above verse, 
were neither the Umayyads nor the ’Abbasids. The fulfilment of the 
promise refers to events after Prophet Muhammad’s death. According 
to the Shah the assassins of the third caliph and the Imamiyya (Isna 
‘Ashari Shi’is) who believed that the caliphate had been usurped 
from its rightful owners, were guilty of ingratitude to God, Who had 
appointed such wonderful successors to the Prophet Muhammad. The 
Shi’is were misled to believe that the promise—‘“He will surely make 
them to succeed”’—would be fulfilled at the appearance of Imam Mahdi. 
This had occurred under the first two caliphs, because of Islam’s world- 
dominance. The first two caliphs had waged jihad against Qaysar (the 

Emperor of Byzantine) and Kisra (the Emperor of Iran) who together 
ruled the entire world, said the Shah, and had annihilated them both. 
The neighbouring rulers, who had paid tribute to Kisra and Qaysar, had 
also been uprooted and Islam took over the conquered territories. In 
each town mosques were built and gazis (shari’a judges) were appointed. 
Hadis scholars and the muftis (who gave fatwa or judicial sentences based 
on the shari’a) settled in these regions. Describing the greatness of Kisra e 4 
and Qaysar, the Shah states that they had divided their respective areas 
into religious zones. Rome, Russia, Frank, Germany, Ifriqiya, Syria, 
Egypt and Abyssinia, as well as towns in the West, followed Christianity 
and supported Qaysar. In Khurasan, Taran, Turkistan, Zabulistan and 
Bactria were the Zoroastrians who were ruled by Kisra. Other religions 
such as Judaism, Hinduism and various types of polytheism and paganism 
were controlled by either and were generally weak and in a state of dis- 
integration. ‘The Shah claims that the annihilation of these two emperors 
was followed by the crushing defeat of all other religions and resulted in 
Islam’s ascendancy over the whole world (because of the pious efforts 
of the first two caliphs). 

No comment is necessary on Shah Waliu‘llah’s insight into seventh and 
eighth century world history. But what does emerge is that to him 
successful military campaigns and subsequent colonization affirmed the 
innate truth of Islam. The Shi’i Imams’ failure to achieve political power 
implied to him that they were not given Divine help. Moreover, as the 
Shi’is claimed their Imams were always persecuted by other Muslims 
(the Sunnis), they were excluded from the hopes and promises given in 








11 Qur'an, XXIV, 55, 
12 Izalatu‘l-khafa‘, Karachi, n.d., p. I, pp. 33-35, 170-74, 
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the above verse to the Muslim people eoneray: Shi’ism was therefore a 
misguided sect.18 

This is not the occasion to refute Shah Waliu‘llah’s political philosophy - 
but there is no doubt in the fact that the corpus of Sunni tafsir, hadis and 
figh, developed under the patronage of Muslim ruling dynasties, glorified 
them. To Imam ’Ali the objective of State was to protect the interests of 
weak and down-trodden sections of the society. These objectives were re- 
invigorated by Shi’i ’ulama‘ and pious sifis who completely dissociated 
themselves with ruling dynasties. 

Both the Sunnis and Shi’is believed, on the basis of their own traditions, 
in the appearance of a mujaddid!* (renewer) of the faith. In the Sunni list 
of mujaddids even worldly conquerors such as Timiir are included. The 
Shii lists, down to the thirteenth century, however, consist of two Imams 
and eleven eminent scholars. No Safawid rulers are included. 


I century, Imam Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 114/733) 
IT century, Imam ’Ali ibn Misa ar-Riza‘ (d. 203/818) 
III century, Abi Ja’far Muhammad ibn Ya’qib al-Kulayni (d. 
329/940) 
IV century, Alam al-Huda‘ al-Sayyid al-Sharif al-Murtaza‘ (d. 
— 436/1044) | 
V century, “Allama Muhammad bin Shahr Ashib (d. 588/1192) 
VI century, Khwaja Nasiru‘d-Din Tisi (d. 672/1273) | 
VII century, "Allama Hasan ibn Yusuf (d. 726/1325-26) 
VIII century, Ahmad ibn Muhammad Fahd al-Hilli (d. 841/ 1437-8) 
IX century, al-Muhaqgiq al-Kurki, Niru‘d-Din Shaykh ’Al (d. 
949/1445) | 
X century, Shaykh Muhammad ibn Husayn al-’Amili al-Baha‘i (d. 
1031/1621-22) 
XI century, Allama Muhammad Baqir al-Majlisi (d. 1111/1699-1700) 
XII century, Wahid al-Bihbihani, ustadu‘l-kull Aqa Baqir (d. 1206/ 
1791-921) | 
XIII century, Ayatu‘llah al-’Uzma* Mirza Muhammad Hasan al- 
Shirazi (d. 1206/1894-95) 15 


Besides the mujaddids, other Shi’i scholars also made important contri- 
butions to knowledge. Because of sectarian prejudices Sunni scholars paid 
hardly any attention to Shi’i works. Shi’is nevertheless studied the 
Mu’tazila and ’Ashari kalam, while the later Sunni scholars generally 


13 Ibid., I, p. 80. 

14 Mawlana Muhammad ’Ali, The holy Qur‘dn, Lahore, 1965, p. 693. 

15 Shaykh ’Abbas al-Qummi, 7ami’ dar jihat-i shindsd-i ’ulama‘-7 Islam, Tehran n.d., 
pp. 31-32. 
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confined themselves to the ’Ashari kalam. In ShiVi seminaries religious 
studies and ’irfan (spiritual achievements) were combined with philosophy, 
science and mechanics. The study of the law of causality and its corollaries, 
to which all scientific laws owe their generality and certainty, enabled 
the Shi’i scholars to broaden their religious perspectives. In India Fath- 
u'llah Shirazi’s Sunni disciples developed the Shah’s curriculum into the 
dars-i Nizami, credited to Mulla Nizamu‘d-Din Sihalawi. 

Until the nineteenth century Sunni students did not hesitate to learn 
from Shi’i intellectuals, whose contributions to philosophy and science 
enriched Islam as the Shi’i dignitaries and statesmen strengthened the 
Sunni governments. Sunni revivalist movements could not undermine 
personal friendship and social contacts between Sunnis and Shi’is. Shi’is 
and Sunnis intermarried, it was MUO ASS mainly by the Sunni revi- 
valists. 

In a letter to the ruler of Bukhara, Shah ’Abdu'l-’Aziz wrote that since 
the Shi’is, according to figh works were heretics, the Sunnis should treat 
them like other apostates. They should not greet the Shi’is first unless 
it might cause them great loss; when they could initiate the greeting. 
Should the Shi’i acknowledge the Sunni first, their response should be 
very formal. Should the Shi’is show respect exceeding shari’a rules, the 
Sunni should adhere to the shari’a. These principles should be used in all 
dealings with Shi’is, such as visiting them when sick, extending condo- 
lences and congratulations and accepting their invitations.1 

In a fatwa Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz wrote that, irrespective of the fact that 
the Shi’is were apostates or heretics, Sunnis should not marry a Shi’i 
girl. Mixed marriages destroyed the purity of the family faith and pre- 
vented lasting family unity.1” He also urged Sunnis to avoid eating in 
Shi’i houses and consuming animals slaughtered by them.18 The Shah 
said that once a Sunni, who earned his livelihood by keeping a brothel, 
insisted on sending him some food. The Shah was worried about its 
disposal. He could not eat it himself and he did not wish to give it to 
another Sunni. When some of his close relatives, who according to the 
Shah were fanatical Shi’is, arrived, the Shah offered them the food and 
they ate it happily.1® Possibly his decision was compatible to his moral 
standards. 

Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz was not, however, very successful at converting 
Shi’is to Sunni-ism. In a conversation, he remarked that he had converted 
hundreds of Hindus to Islam but only three or four members of the 


16 Faidwa, 1, p. 192. 

17 Fatéwa, I, p. 12; Malfuizat-t Shah Apenodae, p. 8. 
18 Fatdéwa, II, p. 96. 

19 Malfuzdat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz, p. 37. 
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‘bigoted Shi’i sect’ had embraced Sunni-ism. Hé hoped that two or three 
more would follow.?° The most tragic event for the Shah was the con- 
version of his relative, Sayyid Qamaru‘d-Din Husayni of Sonipat,. to 
Shi’ism.*! The Sayyid had studied under Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s two brothers, 
Shah ’Abdu‘l-Qadir and Shah Rafi‘u‘d-Din. He had learned hadis from 
Shah *Abdu‘l-’Aziz himself for whom he wrote the ’Ujala-i néfi’a.? 

Among the eighteenth century Sunni noblemen Muhammad Amin 
Khan did not tolerate the celebration of Muharram and the Shi’is. 
Conversely Khwaja Muhammad Ja’far, a brother of Khan-i Dawran was 
deeply devoted to the twelve Imams. According to Khafi Khan in each — 
street and bazaar people recited the eulogies of twelve Imams but in the. 
reign of Muhammad Shah, a Sunni-Shi’i riot made the Sunnis hostile 
to Shi’is."3 The enmity was, however, short-lived. Chishtiyya and QAdi- 
riyya sufis participated in Muharram mourning ceremonies. The Shi’i 
population increased steadily. According to Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz’s esti- 
mate of the Muslim population, two-third were Sunnis and one-third 
Shiis.24 The Shi’i number seems to have been over-estimated but by the 
end of eighteenth century Shi’is were found in almost all Indian towns. 
Zaynu‘l-’Abidin bin Iskandar Shirwani Ni’matu‘llahi (b. 1194/1786), 
an Iranian Shi’a, who visited Delhi, Bengal and the Deccan sometime 
after 1216/1801 reports that, although the Shi’is were only in a minority 
in the towns he visited, they occupied many distinguished positions. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the traditional hostility to the Shi’is, 
championed by Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, Shaykh Sana‘u‘llah Panipati and 
their disciples, was revived by Mawlana Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi, 
the founder of the Deoband seminary. He summarized Shah ’Abdu‘l- 
‘Aziz’s Tuhfa-t Isna ’Ashartyya in Urdu and called it the Hidayatu‘sh-Shi’a. 
His disciple, Mawlana Sayyid Manazir Ahsan Gilani, who wrote Maw- 
lana Muhammad Qasim’s biography, considers the eighteenth century 
Mughal emperors responsible for promoting Shi’ism and the general 
veneration of ta’ziyas and Muharram ceremonies. He does not, however, 
over-estimate Mawlana Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi’s success in con- 
verting Shi’is to Sunni-ism but takes pride in the fact that the Mawlana 
restored many lukewarm Sunnis to orthodoxy and puritanism.?5 Possibly 
Gilani was correct (for the Sunni revivalists) hardened their attitude 
towards the Shi’is in the Deoband and Saharanpur region. 


20 Ibid., p. 22. 

21 Nuzhatu‘l-bhawdtir, VU, p. 390. 

22 Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz, ’Ujdla-i nafi’a with commentary by Mawlana ’Abdu‘l Halim 
Chishti, Karachi, 1964, p. 1. 

23  Muntakhabu‘l-lubab, 11, pp. 757-60, 

24 Malfiizat-i Shah ’Abdu‘l ’Aziz, p. 116, 

29 Sayyid Manazir Ahsan Gilani, Sawanih Qasimi, Lahore, n.d. I., pp. 59-72. 
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The Shi’i population developed in the Deccan largely because of the 
Shi scholars and statesmen who moved from Iran. During Akbar’s reign, 
the Mughal policy of replacing the Sunni Afghan nobility with the Mug- 
hal aristocracy, composed of heterogeneous racial and religious groups, 
opened careers to talented outsiders. Naturally the Iranians obtained 
many prominent positions. Although they did not outnumber the Turani 
and other Sunni groups, they set the norms for Mughal cultural tradi- 
tions embodying refined literary, scientific and philosophical values. 
They were instrumental in promoting tolerance. There is no justifica- 
tion for the myth spread by uncritical Sunni scholars that Shi’ism flouri- 
shed in India because of the Sayyid brothers or owing to the decline of 
the Mughal empire. The Shi’i intellectual and cultural traditions were 
firmly planted by the Gilani brothers, Hakim Fathu‘llah Shirazi, the 
Shi’i poets, philosopher and nobles, and it was irrigated by the blood of 
Mulla Ahmad Thattawi and Q4zi Nuru‘llah Shustari. 

During the reign of Awrangzib, who was notorious for his Sunni or- 
thodoxy, Shi’i intellectuals achieved predominance in all fields of life. 
There is no conclusive evidence that the Sayyid brothers were Shi’is. 
The Shi’i population in Delhi increased considerably because of the poli- 
tical refugees from Iran and the members of Nadir Shah’s contingents 
who had settled in India. Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz tells us that Ahmad Shah 
Durrani annihilated all the Shi’is in Delhi? but this is obviously an exag- 
geration. Under Najaf Khan’s domination of Delhi, the Shi’is obtained 
a. new lease of life. ‘Towards the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
Sayf-i maslil and the Tuhfa-i Isna ’Ashariyya were written, the conversion 
of Sunni families to Shi’ism had upset Sunni puritanists such as Shaykh 
Sana‘u‘llah Panipati and Shah ’Abdu‘l-’Aziz. Shi’i expansion was a 
piecemeal and. irreversible process without organized missionary endea- 
vour or forcible conversion. 

The British also opened places to talented, efficient and hard-working 
people. The Shi’is learnt English and obtained many of the positions 
available to Indians. They made their mark in the Sunni Asaf-Jahi state 
of Hyderabad. The professions which depended upon traditional know- 
ledge, such as those of physicians and teachers, were filled with Shi’is. 
The Iranian businessmen in Calcutta, the Khojas in Bombay and Gujarat 
were Isna ’Asharis while the Bohras were Isma/ilis. In the nineteenth 
century, Shi’is acted as a counter weight to ignorance and backwardness. 
They preached sectarian harmony and communal understanding. 
Karamat ’Ali, Mawlana Siraj Husayn and Amir ’Ali were not frightened 
by the postulates of the experimental sciences but urged Muslims to ac- 
quire Western techniques and to re-examine them in the light of Mulla 


26 Fatdwe-i Shah ’Abdu'l ?Aziz. 
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- Sadra’s philosophy. To them Islam was monolithic and the Muslim 
world was a single unit. They preached that the way was always open 
for those who believed in Allah, the Qur‘an and the Prophet to sink 
their differences and to open a new chapter in the history of Islam. | 

Even the nineteenth century Shi’i mujtahids were not hostile to the 
study of the English language and literature. Mawlana Siraj Husayn, 
who learnt English at an advanced age, was the brother of the mujtahid 
Mawlana Hamid Husayn and a son of Mawlana Mufti Muhammad Quli. 
Mawlana Hamid Husayn’s nephew, Justice Karamat Husayn, studied at 
the Middle Temple in England. Hamid ’Ali, the barrister had shaved © 
off his beard while in England, but an indirect criticism from Mawlana 
Hamid Husayn sufficed to make him let it grow again. The Western 
educated Shi’is, who were not under the influence of the ’ulama‘ did not 
forsake the shari’a because of the Muharram lectures on the intellectual 
contributions of the Imams and their sacrifices for truth and justice. 
Even the spiritual sensitivity of the Sunnis who attended them was shar- 
pened. The threat of modern science, which had scared Sir Sayyid, did 
not upset the Shi’i intellectuals. Like Jamalu‘d-Din Husayni (Afghani), 
they believed that ‘science is that noble thing that has no connection 
with any nation, and is not distinguished by anything but itself’. 
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